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Avr. I. — Memarie aoriclie sugli siiuij e (uU« produziimi det 
dottore O. Bernardo de Rossi, Prof, di Ling, Orient, da lui 
dUtese. — ttisUiricai memmrs of Oie studies ami prMudions 
of Dr. Jo/in Bernard de Bossi, Pnijmor of the Orienlal 
Languages f wrillen by kimself. I'arinti, dalla Blampcria 
imperiate. 8to. pp. 112, 1809. 

Xhe name of the subject uf thene nipmoirs is familiar to 
many »( nur readerti, in connexion with his Rreat work on Ihe 
variouH reftdingH or the Ilphrew Old Tcstument. Though 
that col!«ctiun exhibit but a small part of his vast and various 
erudition, it is Himont Ibe only one uC hifi workH, whirh has 
been considerably known either in England or America. Aa 
scarce any reading Is more amusing than biugi-aphy, ho no 
branch nf mere subsidiary reading in more useful to the 
scholar, than accounts of the lives and studies of tlinse whom 
lie chooses for the guides or standards of his pursuita. We 
fe«l curious to know bow these prcat men lived and laboured, 
almost hoping tliat when wc have imitated the form of their 
rooms, the arrangement of their bookx. and the filing of their 

rpcrs, we are in the fnir mad to partake their fame. And 
this be derided as a literary weakness, if will not IherelVire 
be denied that occasional hints are derived from Ihe mereuirs 
of leaniod men, which render real and valuable aid,tn forming 
JWw Scries, No. i. 1 
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oor own habits of Htudy and systematizing our own laboQiu 
Geniusy it is true, breaks .hrough all these rules, dei ides all these 
aids, and works and shines, in despite alike of what would 

{promise to aid or to oppose it. Biit as ii^e presume the prisoner 
nnorent till found guilty, we can think of no maxim in edu- 
cation more important, than for the scholar to presume him- 
self no genius, till he has fairly proved that he is one. The 
sure path to learning and fame is best found out, by looking 
into the lives of those wlio have travelled it farthest. 

We are the more anxious to make these trite remarks, not 
only as the work before us is an uncommon instance of the 
union of high natural gifts, with inexhaustible perseverance 
in labour ; but because the spirit of our country seems to run 
rather in favour of an opposite course. Our institutions 
and the state of our country breathe a spirit of independence^ 
wliich cannot safely be transferred from the open bustling 
forum, to the study. Our civil and political freedom gives 
us no immunities from those intellectual laws, which have 
made great efforts necessary to great attainments. The 
forefathers and the heroes have done nothing to emancipate 
us fnim the burden of three centuries and a half of book- 
making ; and not a constitution or charter from Maine to 
Florida has unlocked one of the dead languages, in which the 
wisdom of ages lies hid. All we can do — and it is this for 
which some of the Cleons of the day seem striving — is to 
withdraw ourselves from the great literary games of the 
nations ; to affect to disdain any share in the competition or 
regard for the prize. Farther than this we cannot go. Would 
we rank on the list of their scholars we must labour and study, 
as they have laboured and studied before us ; nor hope in the 
newest and freest state of the West to take so much as a 
aingle step by force of genius, which has been taken in the 
old world by dint of labour. 

The work we have before us contains the life of a scholar 
of great native powers and unwearied application, and we 
proc*eed without apology to make an abstract from it for the 
edification of our readers, in the hope that though its imme- 
diate interest be confined to those engaged in pursuits similar 
to his, it will have some attraction for all who honour the lite- 
rary life and are inspired with literary enthusiasm. 

John Bernard de Rossi was bom in Piedmont, October 25, 
174^, of a respectable family, which had received at various 
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several marks ol" tlie farour of liie ilukes of Savoy. 
After (lie firsi schoul education »t Baiio, lie ueiit. at tin- a^o 
or 14, ti> Ivrca, wlici-e, to use tlic phruse of the French and 
Kalian scbnols, lie made hix grammar, humanities, and ilieto* 
ric. At ibis early age, he gave an indication of his future 
zeal, us a writer, liy extracting from (h« Latin Cliisiiiot, 
wbicb he studied, and the philuxophy ho read, the striking 
BtJixinis and fine mural passages they cuntatned, and forming 
ol tbeso a comjiendium. ^ThiSf'says he, 'was the comuience- 
ment of two praclires. which I ever aOcrwaitls observed ; 
one to read no book, without making a note of the remarkable 
thingH it contained ; and another to form, iijKin the maxims 
thus collected, as far as they accord with religion, my own 
character and condu';t.' While at Ivrea, he determined on 
embracing the ecclesiastical profcssioni and commenced the 
study of theology. He also amused himself in making sun- 
dials borlzontal and vertical at all declinations, and f).ii;iireB 
in relief, which be afterwards coloured, • >V'hilcat Ivrca,' also 
continues PrnrciMor dc Itussi, * I had the fancy tn take lesitons 
in drawinffof (be Canon Stephen Peronelti, an excellent 
pfiinler, who liad studied in Rome. The great prngreMs I 
made, in the four months that I attended to it, and tli« many 
performances, wbicli I have in part preserved, are proofjt of 
the happy turn I had liy nature for the arts.' 

Desirous of taking his theological degrees, be repaired to 
Turin at the age of :2Q, and in liiclnllnuing year was admitted 
to (be first of (hero. The king of Sardinia. Victor, having; 
wisely made it the duty of nil candiilales for the theological 
degrees, to study the liebrew liinguage, dc Rantt't devoted 
himiteir to it, and with hurli zeal, tijat be was in the space of 
a few moniliK in a condition to cumjiose and to translate in 
this language, of ;\hicb be failed not to give many proofs ; 
such AS an rpisUe and a prose canticlf, addressed to his profes* 
sor, UiB gpeecli of Esllier, translated fcnm the Vulgate into 
Hebrew, and many parts of the Hebrew translated into 
Italian. Extending his alfention from the ancient to the 
tnodern popsy of the Jews, he applied himself so diligently to 
the latter, that at the end of the sixth month, be composed and 
puUlished a poem in a new and most diHicult metre, addressed 
to Mnnstgnor Rura, newly made bishop of Ivrea. Tbiif ra- 
pidity nf acquisition, as dc Rossi himself remarks, attracted 
no snutn notice, and among others that of Ibe Jews, and upon 
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occasion of this remark he gives as an anecdote of his early 
seal in ap{)lying his learning to the defence of bis faith. •An 
kidividuai of this nation, whom I met accidentally at a 
bookseller^ after having asked me if I could read Hebrew^ 
gave inct as a tiiaU the celebrated verse in Deuteronomy, 
** Hear< O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord :" repeating 
as I read it, that it was echad, one. True, answered I, per- 
ceiving his roaliro, and the unity of God is a fundamental 
article of Christianity. But why is the name of Grf)d thrice 
re|ieaied ? He being unable to answer, I t(K>k this occasion 
to show him how, in this very verse, by which he tliought to 
impugn it, that mystery was shadowed out/ £ncoura,^ed by 
< these glorious beginnings,' de Rossi continued his oriental 
studies, and in the two years before his second degree, devot- 
ed himself to the Hebrew without points, the Rabbinical, the 
Chaldce, the Syriac, the Samaritan, and the Arabic : all 
which he studied by himself ; and submitted only to the pro- 
fessor, out of resfiect to him, the exercises in Hebrew and 
Babbinic. He appeals to a coUechon of Rabbinical text^ — a 
compendium of sentences, extracted from that of Plantavizio,-— 
a part of the sacred hymns qfMdcha%orf translated by himself 
—and Syriac and Latin extracts from St. Ephrem, all printed 
in 1765 (at the age of 23) as proob of his rapid progress. In 
the same year, he employed himself on a rare and unpublished 
work of Caspi, existing in manuscript in the royal library^ 
which he copied and translated in great part, as a specimen. 
This he dedicated to the first president, and with it a Syriac 
poem of his own, in the Jacobitir measure. Three years after, 
and at the age of 26, he published his Oriental PoeniSf writ- 
ten, in the languages already mentioned, with an introduction 
in Coptic, and a short Ethiopic elogium. A short time only 
passed, before Rork, the bishop of Ivi*ea, was made arcliishop 
of Turin. On this occasion, our indefatigable linguist com- 
])oscd two poems, one in Estrangheb Syriac, expressing the 
sorrow of the church, which had lost a bishop, and the other a 
Polyglot poem, expressing the joy of the church, which had 
gained an archbishop. These poems were printed in the year 
1768 ; and in the vacations of the same year, de Rossi com- 
menced two great works : one De Studio legis sen Biblico, ex 
rahbinomm pi'oxeptis optime institttendo^ compiled in a good 
degree from the Mahasse Bfod of Peripot Duran, and illustrat- 
ed < by an infinity of authors of all languages and nations^ 
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among wliicli was the Encliiiidiun Sluiliosi o( the Arabian 
Bui'baneddiiio.' Tlicotlicrwork liatlilsoi-iginiriUieubjcctiutis 
made by liis Iciliiw aludenta, to ilii< utility and necess'itv of llie 
slutt^ »r Hebrew. Uc lUoiiglit it liis tint; to rel'ulc tlicir ob- 
jccliuris, in a work wbicli be called ' De pra^cipuis catisis itc 
momentis neglicl<t Jtebraicannn IHerarum disciplinie drnm tntio 
etenctiticii,^ in wbtcU work be discuHHCH, in twelve cbapti^rs, 
tUe same number of ol^ections to tbu stad> of the Ui'brew. 
It is worthy of remark, in a young calbolic luieat, that one 
of ibe nbjft-tinns i-efuted is, ■ that the uw of the vulgatc renders 
that of ibc text uselcia.' Ouc would hujukisc that thuse norks 
and studies w^tuld have furnished at least full emjdo^ m^i't fur 
a man of 27. But we are inFurmed. thai he found the means 
tn leanit at the same time, the Frenrb, the S]>anish, the 
£Dglisb( the Gerroan, and Russian languages ; making of the 
threr last siuallgi-ainmarsuf bis own tu facilitate the arquist- 
tinti. The two works mentioned were so far fnim engrossing 
tlie attention of this great man, that besides a compendium 
iu Hebrew and llulian, he had comjioHed seven otlier works 
on subJe<'tai'<inneclC4l with Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, 
which Are aJI mentioned in ilie preface to the compendium. It 
doea not appear that tbej were printed. While a list equally 
lung, of works planned aixl partly oDiuposed, leHves one at a 
loss to conceive how Ite was thus able, in a few years, to bring 
to pass tlie productions of a life. 

The early merit of de Rossi was perceived, .tnd in this 
same year, so fruilful of his works, he was appointed (o a 
post in the Royal library. Few months, however, elapsed, 
before he rcrei\'ed the still more honourable call of the duke 
of Parma, to the chtiir of tlie oriental languages, in Ibe 
Univemity in tliat city. The letter of invitation was accom- 
panied with an order of tlio minister to prepare some oriental 
poems, for the imjiending nuptials of his new master : which, 
wilh exemplary pfomlitudc, he did before leaving Turin. A 
severe illness, whii b threatened his life, and left a weakness 
from which he. has never recovered, cast a shadow over the 
pleatting prospects, Ihat were opening on the professor. The 
fiffil moments of recovery were demteH to study, and the 
fruit was a DmertatioH on Uie qiodt of Ou first ari^i avd xaritty 
of Umpiasn, aifninnt Vitringa. This was followed by three 
other dissertations m the vutive langm^e efCln-iat ami the Jncs 
rf PaUstine, against Diodati. who had published a work of 
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^.\\l^*i ;^r»raf^! na.ir^ah an^ text-V/oiL- f ir h * ^ iry . u.- 

■ .^^**: '-^^r*, t^\vh '.V ^>tad«r»b of t!»il*>r»- wei^<? --.'I Cr»i :■> 
a*t-r./l. At »h^ riOB?*i of ifie year irr£, be po^lUh^ a ;:/4- 

/'r-,'T\ ^^*jtjid'.f.x% f q!1 tSjt pfriuds. Profr«*orc!c RrfS.*i rerrarks 
of »/4i-. *MHt, * I tr«irp4 these ar;gunieiit«« I'ery comir-inr as 
they ar^, and not Litherro separatfrij di«rus.«efi. in a rev 
orrfTf and «ilh a Tse**' and rarv enidition. the fruit of lang 
and Ubori'iiL^ rrad:ni^ of the Jewish «Titi*r«/ 

In the fillowin;^ J'-ar, irr4, Proffss«jr de R'»<!si t'>ok orra- 
^'v u f*r th#^ bapti«im of the newborn prinre, to co^lp•'^c t^mrj 
ir.v.ripfjons in as manr difflrent lanj^ua^v^. celerjrann^ this 
HM.uU 'HiPse were printed with the newly ca«t t*i<s lif the 
r^'MiTzXfiA Bodoni, also a Piedmontese, whom the duke*s lib- 
frrality had drawn to Parma«and who, afVer signalising him- 
<ii^lf thrrHj;;hout Europe^ for the splendor and correctness of 
hi«i ty|Kigraphy, died about four years a^. The twenty 
Ian;pjaj^9 in which Pmfessor de Rossi composed the baptis- 
mal insrriptions for the prince, were the Hebrew without 
point*-, the Hellenistic,* the Rabbinic, the Syriac, the Chaldeef 
the Palmyrene, the Turkish, the Hebrew with points, the 
Coptir;, Uie Estranghelo-Syriac, the Samaritan, the Arabic, 
the Hirnician, the Persian, the Greek, tlie German, the 
Egyptian, tlie Armenian, the Etruscan, the Carthagenian, 
and thr* I^atin* At the same time he attempted to decipher 
a Phcnirian inscription, which had been lately discovei^d at 
C.'atrliari ; and to illustrate a Saracenic distich of Theodosius 
thr; d^raron : the former in an Italian letter, published in the 
Kfrmr-ridi di Roma of the year 1774, and the other in a 
I/atin onv, printed in the last volume of the StoriaByzantina 
111 the same rity. 

* iSy lf<-ll^tiistic, we understind our mthor to mean here the Alexin* 
'Jri.'iii rljulfT.t of the Greek. It nie»ns properly that form of the Greek 
iVt(MiAg<-, iv'hich anjse outofllie Atticdlalect, purified of its most marked 
!'' / •:!! uiticn : the court lanfjfuage as it were of Greece, after the age of 
Ml? if isrn \\:A succeeded to the age of invention. See Buttmann's Greek 
<•! irnrn-ir OH, and Matihi2e's Greek Grammar §7; where tlierc is an un- 

■ 'I' vj Htfiil attempt of tlie editor of the English translation to correct the 
*«:' uiciit ill tite original. The modem Greek authors understand by 

•h]\t lijHiir the ancient Greek, in dUtlnction from the Romaic 
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The following year, 1775, brought forth a still more mag- 
nificent collectitiii of Polyglot inscriptionsy upon occasion of i 
the marriage of prince £maiiuel of Piedmont, with a French/ 
princess* Twenty four of the most conspicuous cities of 
Piedmont were introduced^ saluting the ro\al pair in twenty 
four addresses, in as many different languages, all in different 
characters, of the Bodoni foundery, and adorned witli em- 
blematical engravings, relative to the cities respectively, by 
the first Italian artists. Besides the languages in the former 
collection, there were introduced in this, tibe Cthiopic, the 
Jewish-German, the Githic, the Russian, tiie Tibetian, the 
Illyrian in the Hiemnymian chai'acter, tlie Sanscrit, the 
Ilhrian or Cyrillic-Sclavonian, and finally the Georgian. 
' Of these languages,' says Professor de Rossi, « there were 
several, particularly of the Asiatic, which are \ery abstinise 
and hard. This could not but make the undertaking for a 
single person, and him a European, extren.cly arduous ; and 
even hazardous, inasmuch as whenever at Rome and else- 
where, thei*e is a proposal of similar Polyglot productions, 
though of much less extent than this, many learned men and 
the natives, best acquainted with their respective tongues 
which can be found, are employed in composing them.' After 
having finished this splendid work, and published a defence of 
the one above mentioned, on the Vain Expectation of the Jews, 
Professor de Rossi turned his attention to the subject of He* 
brew bibliography. From the mass of editions of the fifteenth 
century and of materials relative to the subject, which he 
bad been long collecting, he published, the following year, his 
work de Hebraics typographiae Origine et Primitiis, which 
was received by the learned with great applause, and two 
years after reprinted in Germany. Ue afterwards pursued 
this subject much farther, and after a lapse of twenty years, 
published his Annali Ehreo iypogrqfici del sec. xv. 

Two years after the first mentioned work, appeared a spe- 
cimeii of the Syro-Hexaplarian bible, from a very valuable 
manuscript in the Ambrosian library at Milan. This speci- 
men contained only the first psalm, but this was given in the 
Hexaplar Syriac of the Ambrosian manuscript, in the com- 
mon simplex (the peshito,) with their respective sources the 
Greek and Hebrew, and Latin translations of b(»th. The 
Origenian Notes were added in the margin, and in the begivi- 
uing was a diatribe on the rarity and value of this codex, and 
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' tlie verNiun it contnitia, arid on [lie crletirated tiexapUr codcl 
, of Masius, wliich \¥8s the llrat vmIuuio of thia. TItU llttti 
Leiwciinch was v«ry acceptable tii (he learnedt and often r 
F'lH'irited in Gcriiian,v. More luiniiiuuB spt^ctinetis of wIh 
\ lumk% aa Daniel and llic l'!iiiltei'> liKve since been givmt I 
] BtigHti) librarian of the AinUro§ian. 

>Vc cumc now tu the work, on whicli l*ror('§s(>r ile Rosrill 

•iamc chiFfly rests, in llie Extra- ContinentiJ world, viz. tl 

I -oollci^tiun of various readings of the Hebrew Old Tt^tament 

I It is well Itnown with what interest Hiis subject of the vwi 

J •ous readings of tlip Old Testninont was regarded, by the b{(^ 

llioil rriticH of the la.Ht rentury. The success of the collation 

Bfiirhich liad been made of tlie manuscripts of tlic New Trsllk 

Tinent. and the great light thrown upon the Greek ScripttirMk 

\<tty the labours of Mill and Wclstein, led scholars to look 

I With eagerness to similar iaboui-s for the correction of tte 

I Gebrew text: It was doubtful how far the inasorctic rovjafos 

J pervaded the cxiating Hebrew manuscripts — there «u no 

I positive reason for despairing of manuscripts, which nbutlU 

[ Jfeontain a text older tlisn these diligent gram mar ians,-^HU)4' 

J fiiere were strong hopes felt that families and classes wonU 

■*ike discovci-ed| in the written copies of tlio Uclircw Scrif> 

f '4nres, similar to those, which have been traced in the UH 

of the Greek Scrijitiires. It is well known < 

Mie biblical student, that these expectations have brcn d 

^ipointcd. No ante-masorctic text has been dincoveredi 

Uid as tlic lawyers, who compiled the pandects of the cif3 

lw, have by the success of their labours occasioned tbt 

P^ss of tlie two tlinuaand vohimns of preceding juriats, whicll 

^ Ibrmcd the basis of their labours ; so the grammarteM 

I "of Tiberias, whatever service they did tito Hebrew text* fa 

1 4it K-aatcost us all tiio means of correcting it, which a ci 

I prison of older manuscripts would have afforded. But ts 

) Kturn to otir author, Kennirott's collation of manuscripts oC 

the Old Testament, which appeared about this time, serrcl 

no other purpose with Professor de Rossi, than to imptic 

him with the idea of attempting a moi-e perfect one He ml 

already in liis bands a .e^>od number of Hebrew manuscripti 

b had never been examined, and proposed to make ■ 

y to Home, and other parts of Italy, in the double pur- 

e of augmenting the number of his manuscripts and edi- 

I mk) coHating tnaauncripts which had not been exaA' 
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itttd Oy Dr. RrnnicitU's agonts. He Jiiicceciletl in both, to 
hi» cntrir satisf'ncUmi. In one librRry, he discovered seven- 
tWB marmscriirts of (lie II*hr*w bitiiti wbirh had rsc»)icd 
firtTOCf- collC' I'tr* ! Hnd in Itumc six eniire lihrarica, which 
bad not liorn eiitftrrl in bchHif or Kciinirott. As ancai-ncst 
of liii iliHCiivi'rifs, a small spocr mt-n nf a Tpry valuable codex, 
hillif pritatc Itbrai-y of I'opc I'itisV, with an appemtis rela- 
tive (<■ thr lAtn>'ii'< Hai'bnrini trit.npla Satnaritan Crxlcx. was 
pnbHuhM in Unine b_v I'liilVsnor dc Rossi in K 80, anii re- 
print. d Vit year afrprat Tubingen. 

Rptiirneil'to Parma, he yfeliled tn tho requests of two 
friemh, iir ronipi^siirg the history of Hebrew typography in 
Ferrara and HalHonetta, in two cninincnraries filled with 
cnriouq emdiCion rrlalive to the editions of Hebrew Scrip- 
miTfl. in llie*e cities. Thfv were speeilify reprinted, with 
aildiijuns by the anthor. in Germany, These were followed 
by an appendix to Mnwh'x edition nf Ldong's Bibllotliecn, in 
wliieh acconnt is pi*en of *nrions editions, which had i^cap- 
ei) both Letiing and hr« etlifor Masrh. ■' 

•These, however.' says I'rnfesscir deUoflsi, 'were butRmall 
digressions ; the main object of my iabonrs was the great 
Woflc nf Ote Various Readings, I had, in the specimen of 
flie Cndex I'nntiflcufl.just metilioned, announced my work, 
and pmmiseil that it Hhuuld he more perfect, ample, and cor> 
R£t< than lite Enji^linh collection. I had moreover confuted 
a patHntic assertion of Kennimtt, who boaits his country to 
be richer than all others in mannsrriiits of the Hebrew ScHp- 
tum; white Italy, nay a pri^alc Italian (himself), possessed 
a «ncb larger number ; and in jmint of editions possessed as 
immy as fi*c copies of an ancient and rare edition, ctfwihich 
Ktntiicnlt mnintainetl the on/y copy tiHant to be in England.* 
Slw>rtly after the ap|}enfanre "f the program, announciitg the 
plati of lhi« work. Professor de Rossi pnhlislied his Jtppcrata 
Ktirto-hihtieo, containing a dcscriptiim of his codices; and so 
advantagroiis were tho opinions which were excited by it of 
tho fxperled work, that an adefiuate number of subscribers 
was immrdiittrly obtained, and the first \ohime, containing 
the prolegomena, key to the codices, and three first books of 
the Pentateuch, appeai*ed in 17S4. Every one is arqiiainled 
with the merits of tliis work. The three other volume^ fol- 
lowed in i;R5, irSTi aod 1789 I and Profensnr de Rossi hnd^ 
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less than four years* an undertaking which had occupied the 
English editor* with so many subsidies, t^iventy }ears* 

We find but a few jr ears' reposi** after tlie incredible labours 
of ihis Mork. In 1795, Pnifessor de Rossi pubiishi'd the 
Aiinali Ebreo-typografici del sec. xv. mentioned abtive. This 
work, ill three parls* treats first of editions with a date, sec- 
ond, (.f editions witiiout a date, third, of faUe editions ; the 
whole arranged in chronohigical oi*der« and illustrated in an 
am pie commentary. * Whoever,' adds Professor de Hossiy 
< cherishes the opinion formerly universaK that the edition of 
Soni ino was the first* will not read without surprise, in my 
dissertation, that there are twenty-seven editions quoted there 
anterifir to the Soncino, and nearly all in my possession.' 

After having published, in I79i^, an a appendix to the great 
work on the various readings, containing subsequent collec- 
tions. Professor de Rossi pursued the subject of Hebrew bib- 
liography, in a work, entitled Annales Hfbreo-typogi*aphiciab 
Anno 1501 ad 1540. The editions described in this woriL are 
also very rare, printed for the most part in Constantinople 
and the Levant, and taken from manuscripts. Before com- 
mencing the work, ho collecteil one hundred and fifty of these 
editions. In the following year, appeared Bibliotheca Giudaica 
anticristiana, containing an exact description of all the 
works of the Jews against Christianity : a performance ren* 
dered considerably interesting by the rarity of these books^ 
and the jealousy of the Jews with respect to their circulation. 
This performance was but the forerunner of another, of 
still more general interest, viz. the Ihxionario Storico degfi 
Jiuhni Ebrei* in which all that is valuable in the largp works 
of Wolf and Bartolocci is reduced into a convenient compass* 
innumerable omissions supplied, and errors corrected. 

Professor de Rossi had been all his life collecting a library 
of manuscripts and rare editions, of which his works are at 
once the evidence and the fruit. Proposals from several 
princes — the king of Spain and the Pope^— were made to him 
to dispose of it, but he had determined not to deprive himself of 
it. till he should have published a catalogue ralHonnii of its 
contents. This he finally accomplished in 1803, and the 
result of it is, that tlie library contained in the whole 1571 
matinscripts, of which 1377 were Hebrew, and 194 in other 
oriental and Euroix'an languages. More than 1070 are on 
parchment : a few hitherto unknown* unique* and original c 
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and several Iiumlrrdn ini^ilitcd. Or one of these, a prnta- 
tviich. witit tlie inediled conuneritai-}' of U. Iinmannel. n mun- 
u^irrijit in five thick rtdiuN. wc ncre told in t n dui ill liltrHi-y 
of I'arma. that tlie Jews ol' Holiaiid offeivd to tiuj it lor its 
weight ill gold. Aiimjig llie oihcr Helipew nianiiNcrii>l)i, was 
a lai-f^ collection of manuscripts of the Kai-aitc Jews, whicb 
fUrnisheil the inatei-ials to a work mif yet published, by l*ro- 
fi'Bsiir de Kossi. called IHbUoUca CaraJHcii,— ~f mm which 
much light nirght be expecied to he ihrown on tliiw ruiious 
and I'ttlo studied branch of jud ir literature. There were 
several very vnliiable Latin classical munnseripts — one or 
two Greek evangelistaries iil' anihjiiity — a Duntc written in 
the port's life time, and several Pctrarrha, one of which was 
the basts of (he necoiid Cominian edition. Sinre the ]iubli- 
ralion nf this catalogue, I'nifessor de Ros.si has acquired 
many manuscriiits. among which are fifty-two Hebrew ones. 
Among the inedited KaUbmical wni-ks,one of the most valuable 
viiif- the Lexicon of I'lirrhnn, older than that orKimrhi, and 
of whicli Pi-ofessor de Russi bud two copies. Extracting 
from this the must obscure and dillicuU words, he formed a 
small work, under the title of lexicon Hebraicum Si-UcUm, 
which wuN printed in 1805. and in the same year apiieared a 
dissertation on tlie Koran published at Venice at Ibe bigin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, of which, as no copy is known 
to be extant of it, the existence had becotne problematical. 
Pnifessor de Rossi, however. cstabUslies the certainty of it. 
[n tho following year, ISOG. appeared a s|>eciiuen of the 
tneditcd commentary of It. Imumniirl, mentioned above. 

Anxious to render those services to the Arabian literature, 
■which certainly, more than any other modern scholar, lie had 
reriderrd to the Hebrew, Professor de Rossi composed and 
published in 180', a Zh'stimnrio Starico dcgli ^utori ^rabt, 
which should serve as a compemliuni. supplement, and 
correction of the larger works of D'Hcrbelot and others. 
Imtuedialely after the publiratiou of ihis work, apjteared 
Smajtn delU I'tifnxittili ebrniche, with a Hebrew anthology 
siibi'iineit. Returned from a journey in I'ied'nonl, under- 
taken nrti-r the appearance of these «nrk.s, IVofessor de Rossi 
solaced the painsof a violent attack of ihcgnol.by an Italian 
translation from the original of the INalms. The tianslatiot 
was printed in 1808, and followed ttie same year, by the An 
nals of Hebrew tyj>oj^[iliy in Cremona^ uriiteo to obligo 
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a learned Cremonese friend, in sbki arv Kasscna^ iarrr-ivo 
editions of the Uibrew Scripur*:*, fm/^aks^jti «a Us^ caw^ 
At the ( Idse of tiie jear, a[ff|jeare«i IkziUAn^ru #uu*r 
fo'bri rati (hitvtalif an enuiDerau «fs amj^ c«>«:nf o»* ^ 
rai*e and cui idus wdiLs in the iic^:^»« Ba>hju:. L 
SyriaCy Sauiaritan* anu Arabi* LA:.ji:ukj;irs. 

1 he follow ii'g >ear. 1S< 9. ^[/tArtc iht x^-^Mt^uilx, of Ex. 
clesiastcs into ItaiiaM, a \kurL wWa ^^ ?ji^>««d hy a 
collection of imp/esbive AentiiBe.-i's izr^m ibe 1^?^ s^i ^Mh of 
ivhich a])|>eai* to haie been ui dercaken be Fr. :V-.sv dr Rm^ 
with ascetic vie VI Sf and lor tiie nrl.rf ii-e% ad -.c^i: :o a Kriad 
fati^^urd with the lanities of life. In iLe <«iae j^^-ar. ^pr ear- 
ed the memoirs, ol whiih the title is pt en at i&r isttA '4 ihis 
arlicle, and from which iis cuntenis are '.eri\c<l I t? r -jv 
nine years since the puiilicanon of this vt^nk. 1*^ - ^.»s in'er* 
val, Prdfi'ssor df Rossi hns n*! yielded t> ibe U>.r^e .»i agr ; 
and has furnished as memuiable an exemp<s£:ai.^ . itt> «e 
have e\er loetyofihe Nil actum reputaiis. dum qi; ti su^K^rrsset 
agondum In IblO, appeared Iroei Sis pen an El««a} aa tne 
origin of printing in engraved tablets* ani on a \}i«*fra^hic 
edition hitherto uhknciwu ; iu 18i],a Cotupcniiut.: ui Sacred 
Criticism^ — in I815»aii Inlruductiontoihe S:ud\ ui Hc-^rrv^ 
and in 1817* an Intn*diicrion to the Saired Srn; lure : wUk^ 
as he JTiformi'd us recently^ lie has now in pRss a S^sicm of 
Hernieneutics* 

Professor dc Rossi is at preseitt seventy^is years old, and 
though ikot free from the weakness of age, still in full posses- 
sion of all his far ulties« and with an appearaiu e at:d launte- 
nance far behind his years. The number of his printed 
works amounts to fifty -one, and of works an|>uh!ished. cob- 
menredy and plannedt eigb^y-onr. If some of those published 
be small, they arc all such only as a man of crmsummate learn- 
ing cuuld pn»dure. and a few ^eem of thom<elves a life*8 
lafjoiir. Pififessor de Rossi has liied for letters, more exckh 
sively than most scholars of the age, and without having 
reached any thing, that can be called dazzling as the rect'in* 
pniHi*, has had the more solid reward of uniform success* 
respfsct ability, and com|)etence. His works have procured 
Iiim pensions from his natiie as well as hi-9 adoptt^ Kove- 
r''igiiM ; and among so many and surh various {iroductioiiSy 
there is not one, which h^f* ever been accused of being super- 
ficial or inexact* The work before us, if less fruitful of inci- 
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'dents* Um snme »f tlie mnrt: tuntultoous liiograithies, iilcft>;ea 
'•nc iDorr by llie iiivamblo rlicrrrulurflB ut' llic naii-atiaii^, , 
,tiie cunlentednvsfi uf iliifjKiNilion it riinplaj'Bi ami tlie ii'ulurv , 
it pn-sRfiLs ol'tKr aUaiMiwntiif tlieilesiird «»<), by tlte|iaiio4il^ 
•fifiliratlun of the regular ineanB, There in not a nigli \ 
'the ca|>i-icc of r»i-|iHie, or tho Hpglpct of merit j not n dcpre^'^ 
eixtitig remark of a contompnnirj'. If I lien- bv. a little "fthA ^ 
, 8«lf'>^>n*plareitrj' of age. thoi-e ix none of ttic niiircMont>Ha no^ ': 
, tbc satlnrNs ; and auvvly a little sclf-coDiplarcnc} niHy bns 

Crildricd ill niir, wtio otBiitla srcuml to noiio of tlie age iti hUH 
murs in tli« cause of li-nruliig and reli^ron. One brancfrH 
of tht* licpariment of learning, to Mliirli lie dcvnicd h' 
mny he conaiilcretl as nearly exliansiud by tlio works lie b 
publisbrd. Cei'lainly no new i-ullatiun of Ilrbrcw 
acripteuf tbr wrijitnres niti be ever atteni|)ttd. unlrm sum 
Bcridcnt. of whirJi we liave now no comcjitiun. slionld briti^ 

,lu li.^tt mu ante-tnitsorelir text. The ptrtensions to surb i 
(ext, made by tbo tnte Dr. Buchanan and tlie editor of ttu 
ftaj^ment bn)up;ht by fiim I'nim tlie Eant. are on u piir witli t* 
pri'tenfeiuusof Ilie original Latin goHiielof St. Mark, preecrv 
»t * enire. Of the Kabliitis. we confess, wc think more un 
Bii;;ht be made. Like the Oicek scholiasts, lltey have 

i ton murti or (on little connnltnl ; and while one generation o! 

icrilirit. such ax the Euxtorlian or the Danzran, kan borruwed 

i t»o blindly from thetu; it is |ierha|isane(|nal fault on the olhci 
B»!c, thai thry have hern treatrd with unmerited contempt. 
>Ve have taken the more pleasure in making this akstra^'^ 
from I'rofessor de BoBsi's Memoirs, for the proof it funiialiesi^ 
that the catliolie churcli is not wholly inattentive to thow^ 
StudW, which the protectants are apt to think lire ronfined ti 
themndves. Of the sacred critics living, few names will*] 
take prereilencc, ill the estimation of posterity, of de Bossln 
at Punna, of Jahu at Vienna, or of Hug at Frieburg ; thft' 
two former, and we believe the latter, not only catholics, birii '■ 
priests. Iftothew be added Dr. Gechles, who belongs tO*« 
this generation, lhei« is certainly no lirauch of literature of*! 
the Old Testament, which will not owe nearly as much to^B 
X&tlinlirs, an to pnitcRtants. "*■ 

It is aino pleasing to behold in Italy — almost the last land'l 
one would tvisli to see an ignorant land — bright examples still ' 
»rcurringof that noble ^lAavx/a, wliich it is thonght had', 
altDOHt wholly emigrated beyond the Alps. If this country.' 
Uio native one of so many arts, had no other names to show 
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tkum tfiAur of CaluHo of Tarin, and Marini and Vuconti of 
tUrii^f ail decetk^ntd within a Few yearb* the last within me 
SitiA a halff ttt Mai at Milan, de Rnsat at Parma, Morrni it 
\'^;f.^f and Me2z<>rante at Bolugna, it might still c^alm for 
ttii>, ^•int.miwu an equal division of learned fame, mth almost 
%nj of the paMt« One NU|)eriority they may perhaps be alkiv- 
•A t/i |,«M<^'HS, o%rr the mass of transalpine scholars, and it 
«ft *.nrp\y that, whtrh ought to be regarded with least jealoosyi 
t\^. 'Ani'iuj^ of fjatin. Not Gessner, nor e\en Ruhnkea 
fm\,ff^, Dutch abridgment of Scheller is the best manoil 
J^tiri dirfinn^iry) ha%e made Forcellini, who was thought to 
mn^f. Latin better than any man of his day, less accep- 
t^bk ; and e\en Koscolo, though a Greek by birth, amidst tho 
&$ntr4tX:ttnH of a |iolitical and military life, in these rerolu- 
f (onary timeic, has entereii into the varieties of the Latin 
lan^iruai^f, with the delirary of a native ; leaving you at a loss 
ki hui iltdymuff, which most to wonder at, the exactness with 
ifthi' h* in the uork itself, ho has caught the ungrarefal bat 
exifrt-ttstvtt nideness of the vulgate ; or the ease with which, 
ir» lit' |in'fiii;e« li<* |»»Mm*H from tlio elegant fluency of Cicero 
to Mil' preciHion of Sallust. 

'I h" volume before us closes with a complete catalogue of 
the pubSi«ihed and unpublished works of the author. Of these 
we an-, happy to haiTi that copies of the greater part hare re- 
cently b«sen imiHirtcd for the University library at Cambridge. 

A fir* ll^^^Iiniiuippian Scenery ; a poem descriptive ^ the 
inUriar f Mrth Jimerica. Btf Charles Mead. 

With contrmplative ■olitude inprrat 
I ftiof the khMjr ntpousof theWeit. 

Philadelphia, Potter &, Co. 12 mo, pp. 113. 

I'liK historians inform us that a remarkable change has 
taken place in the busines of poetry and prose,* Poetry is 

* l>»«t wc iilioiild haply be sccuwd of plag^iariim for this sentiment, we 
ihiiik It hiiTc io ■('! down tlie following^ Yemc : 

TUtrc wan crc prose brfpui, they say, a time, 
Kre If ;imeil Acribe with men had lot or part ; 
Iliit fact or fable, all was told in rhyme, 
And came iinlramcd and reached untaug^ht the heart, 
"iwaji fpirit all— hif(h nature did impart 
Her j»ifi iindelvf-d for, wberesocVr she chose ;— 
At length the /rrr<frcame, and with it art. 
The poct*s race declined, the writei^s rose. 
Till verve itself displayi sad kindred oft with prose» 
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tke ttlileiit or Uie two ; iruiie can believe these xAine hiatonanflt 
there wafipoNitivcl; a time n lieu tlitirc was nutiiingbut pueiry. 
Hlsturjr vnd g<'ugi'a|ilij-, nioralii}' and )aw, um- and luvf> 
giunimitr and logir, were all und eiiualty dealt out in the 
]toetk*»l form. The miucii got |iiisseB.«iiiii of the proviiiceji, 
uhere )ou would least expect ilieui ; took into tlieir handsf 
vttli eiiuitl vitse. the truncheon, the |)lougli«>hai'e, and the 
Bce|)tre.and ruh'd undi><piileduvcri he whole ul'ihoHcdomaiiiSf 
whirit sbouhl. be the naturul and fair inheritance of [dain 
hoiiCMi prose. With the jimgress nf mankind this waij put to 
rights. A.1 belter iKitions orjusUre prevailed, these ambitious 
ladies were expelUd fmm the lerritorie^, whiih lliey had 
InildeD to be kui-c iVom the first, rather as a derelict than a 
fair inlicntanre, and because there was no pmac to put in a 
claim. A partition ensued ; j;enerals and lovers, heror!) and 
fair maidi-ns. the heart and (he moon, and disinterested 
fiirndship. and drcanii^ and the rainbow wei-c handed over to 
poetry ; while pnwe tmik charge of duty and iruilu historj 
and law, eloquence and science This divifsion has been kept 
uji ever sinrr, to the great advantage alike of the lubouring 
writer and the labouring i-endcr. The fancier of poesy ie uo 
longer ohlivTd, as in the first age, to busy liis mind with a 
thousand indifrestiblo matter-of-fact topics,- nor is he, wlio 
deals in the subsianre of lilei-ature. teased with picking it 
out of tlie whip]irci ^lyllabub and Boating mland, the ti-itlo and 
the flummery of the museu. Wo are mistaken, however, if a 
diH[iositiDn is not discovering itself, to violate this » bolesome 
neutrality. Things seem to be going by digrees into the 
opiNviite GXtt'cmo. Prose, who is at bottom a sly encroaching 
dog. Neemti diKpnsc<l l» revenge tlie indignities, which he soj^ 
frred in the beginning from his smai'ler siisler, a»d denpairiug 
ofnuwmakinj^liead ag.iitist her in the open field, is resorling 
tn arlllice atid disguise. We have delected him more than 
once tricked out in bis sisler's finery — Iripping along in lier 
mincing st\le — and trying to pinch an air out of the corner 
of his lipg, and so pa<ising himself olf upon hoi<e>tt. tiuvu^iKrcting 
people, as liie real muse. Now o^ this is a violaliou of the 
original articles of parlition. and in itself a fraudulent, tiii- 
wnrtliy thing, we feel it nor duty, as trusleesoflhc setllcnKnt. 
to lay open Ifie deceit, wherever we find it. li is inriinrbent 
therefore on us to inform our readers, that the work before u* 
w but a new iiutaiicu of tticn traudii) which arc getting but 
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too common among us. Notwithstanding the word Toem on 
the title page^ and tlie capital lettei-s at the beginning of all the 
fines, and the rhymes at the end of some of them, we assnre 
the lovers of poetry, that it is a sham ; and eitlier a fi-aud, or 
as wc are more charitably inclined to think> a waggery on the 
part of their shrewd ohl friend Vime, 

If this were Indeed only an honest pierc of waggery, wc 
should let it pass, without rajiping our sly old arquaintanre 
over the knuckles. But inasmuch as se\ eral of our best friends 
have sunk a good deal of capital, in filling their 8iielv«*s, by 
way of ornament, with books under the name of poetry, which 
have turned out. in the end, to be only prose plated, we have 
resolved, once for all* to give them a few rules, by which they 
may almost always detect the counterfeit. If, however, any 
case should occur in which, notwithstanding these our rules, 
they are unable to decide, they have only tc send the articfe in 
question to our bureau, postage paid, and may rely on having 
it decided upon gratis. '"' 

First, The real, genuine poetry is modest, select, chastised : 
she chooses no glaring, vague, and undefined field t«» show 
herself in ; but fixes on some one deep aflection, strong paasiouy 
exalted idea, lovely or dreadful scene, or marked character, 
and exhausts her whole soul in adorning that. This is the 
beautiful secret of unity* which the pedants of the Alexandrian 
or Parisian school have eternally enforced, and never under- 
stood ; thinking to find it in time, and place, and action, when 
it was to be sought in the spirit, character, and soul, if we 
may so say, of the subject. Prose^ on the other hand, is a most 
gtiittonnus fellow ; he will submit to no such limits : he will 
forsootii write yon a histr)ry of two thousatid yeai*s, or insist 
npon your letting him talk to you, through fiffy folios of 
Reports, from the Conquest, down. — This is a sure charac- 
teristic ; and one by which you may detect him here. Ms* 
simppian scenery, indeed ! None of your Tn>ys or your 
.Sneases ; none of your Wyomings, a single village on the 
Susquehaimah ; none of your Windsor Forests, or your Loch 
Katrines, for him. Nothing hut tlie Mississippi, fnim New 
Orleans to the Lake of the W'vods, with propoi*tionatc digres- 
sions for the Ohio and the Missouri. 

Rut when he begins to treat his subject, honest Pnise shows 
the cloxTO foot still ]ilainer. The muses, of course, with all 
the little sylphs and beauties of their train take flighty the 
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llrBt moment he nUaVa himself. He giv«^8 chase to tliem to bi I 

suru, anil woulil ovtrUke and jircss them into iiiH scrvjc^ | 
but lie sf Idom succeeds in Reining any ttting, beyond a capitlj j 
lettei- or two. whicli he putH up like a lying sign-post hcfnn ] 
« country inn — and h few limping rhymes, too lame t» escapO I 
from himt in the flight of Ihe reut of tho poetical trainl 
This claas of rhymes abounds in the work before us. Smiiet 
end wildi, pp. 13,1 5, 26, 3U, twice pp. 39, 4-2, and 57 ; streafA 
and unsen, pp. 14, if ; way and sea, p. 15 ; rrar and air. p! 
IT ; prowl and strnlt, p. 18 ; attire and tkert, p. 19 ; xliarti 
«nd bow'rs, p. 2i ; a/me viiijire, p. 23 ; sprtad and skadf, J^ J 
Si; winrfs and shinu, p. 24 ; 7vindit and designs, p. 100 1 
«Aore and (ortf'r, p. 26 ; shores and inars, p. 100 ; rripi and ] 
ptoJM,* p. 29 ; roam and owa, p. 46 ; with oiherfi cquatf ^ 
decrepit, show what a poor buntuman Prose is. evrn of thi 
smallest sort of poetic game. Then, too, bii cniHty to tl 
poor creatures wlien once taken ; instead or fuiniling thntp 
office once, and tlien being alh)wcil to run again, he keepd 
them at the task, till they are fairly woi-n down. — Skies atiV ' 
rise, in the coura^ of the poem, are made to do duty fiftecAft 
times ^Jhoda and -woods no less than ten ; and smiksam 
Wtlds, in plain violation of the ceremonial law against plough^ 
ing with animals unlike, are must unrighteously yoked togetliet' 
on eight several occasions. '' 

But mere capital letters and rhymes, especially such IIP 
assorted ones, would not, of course, suffice so resolute ft' 
dissembler as Prose. It is wontn. that help him out with thif 
rt^st of his diKguise ; idle, feeble, liigh sounding, misplaced* 
wnrds, tliat stun the ear and mean nothing. UedoesnqC 
fin mnch as dream that words, to be of any use, nuist tw 
apliropriate andexpre^ssive ; he heaps Ihcm np, and Htrings 
them together, anil crowds the* on, and bears you dowir 
vitfa them, as a clever general puts his ragamnftlii's in thtfl 
Tan, to fill up a trench with their carcasses. Tbtis in tfid? 
poem — wo mean the prose — befiire us, the deceiver straya* 
through a world of woodsi where, singular prupcity, syh'ffM* 
shades imbmwn tne face of day. Moreover, in thts'sama'^ 
wood, which is so sylvan, he strays in nolitude, and that^ 
solitude is — lonely. We need scarce tell our unpi-arti? 
readers that, in poetry, all this is otherwise. Every 
there tells, has a meaning, sets an image before you, 
leattt soothes the ear with some swe«t cadence, without 
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chasing even this cliarai by an entire inanity of sense. Search 
the masters througliy and you will find th m \u nothing 
marked more strongly than by the * words that bum ;* and it 
must be in a dozing hour indeed of a real poetf that you hear 
him talk of sylvan woods* or lonely solitudes, or green ver- 
dures. 

Another thing, which will often furnish you with the means 
of detecting this prose in disguise is the mode of handling the 
far-famed parU of speech. Poetry, real poetry, either from 
genius or frum long habit, manages these troublesome per- 
sonages with comparative ease ; and notwithstanding the 
shackles of rhyme, tri|)s along with lightness and grace, under 
the weight of nouns and pronouns, number and gender^ mode 
and tense. Not so unlucky Prose. No sooner does lie leave 
bis own domains, and attempt an open or a disguised iiuvad 
into his sister's borders, than the mischievous demons of 

Srammar begin to play a thousand wicked pranks upon him, 
[e, g«)od gentleman, not knowing very well who of them 
belong together and who apart* is imposed upon by their 
impudence, and allows them to go hobbling along through 
his verse— singulars v(ith plurals» and present tenses with 
past ones — and thinks the merry spectators are smiling at 
his wit instead of his awkwardness. Tested by this scale as 
by the others we shall find the work before us, to be plain, 
sad prose. We have * commerce i-oll,' for commerce mils ; 
< sea encompass,' for sea encompasses ; < Ores embosomed in 
the earth was brought,' and various other weaknesses of the 
like nature, which show what a silly fellow this Prose is» 
voluntarily to put on the straight waistcoat of tlie muses.— 
To be candid, however, we allow that in falling under tlie 
weight of grammar, lie falls in noble company. Good plaia 
English grammar* the true old fashioned discipline of noun 
and verb is, after all, the great crux of our draughtcrs of 
reports, our makers of speeches, and our writei*sof despatches. 
Eloqurncc, style, effect, tliese are easy matters, and you 
cannot take u|) a report on the Seminole war, or a statement 
of the affairs of the Bank* but you find it as flowery as a May 
morning. Eloquence, as Mr. Burke says of slavery, is a weed 
that will grow in any soil ; we have a right to say so* who 
arc producing it in every exposure from the Senate down to 
the dinner table. But* as the white clover cometh in with 
the strawberry, and it hath been observed that where the first 
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growth is oak, the sacrmd is wiltl cherrv, so it fAnnot he 
(letijpil thnt wliiit the orators have joined among w*, the 
gramtnarUnB have lost; that tropeti and metaphors haio 
fatfrnrd on the nouim and verbs ; and a rank. Uoiirieliing 
MkciKm shot uii under many or the must promising plants, in 
our oratorical ganlena. So far haa this run, that some 
charitable prrsniis have cast abnut for a rf meil;. And as it 
is a practice id some foreign Universities for the in gen uou a 
^nulh. before taking their degree, to employ a veteran under 
the name of a grinder, tu teachlhemal'ew phiases ofcuatum- 
arjrljatin, sothesBbemivnlenf persons have recommended that 
our cfarjuenl men of the description alluded to should, before 
appearing in public, employ some competent person to grind 
a litltc- English into thrm. 

But it is more than time to revert, for the s»ke of bidding; 
atlieii.totlie production before us. Our readers may be inclined 
to find faidt with us, for having taken up their time and our 
own, with a prfidurtion altogether without mirrit, and which has 
no other claim to protection than that of insignificance. This 
claim we should have allowed, had not the number of similar 
performances be^tn of late gaining upon us ; and did we not 
think it now and then well to stoop from thtt gravity of sustained 
diBcuflsion.for Ihesakeof preventingriots and scandals, from 
getting high in the basement story of the literary edifice. 
We need not here or eversay, that ourseverityprucceds from 
no personal motives, as wo never had the happiness of 
meeting the author's name, but on the title page of ihe nnrk 
in qiiexlion. Whatever may be his claims to respect as a man, 
of which wotnow nothing, he certainly has none (n indulgence 
as an aalhnr. One embarrassment he has thrown us into ; 
we fotinil an explanation of his poetry as prose disguised ; 
but on reading his notes, we want a new name. Inner than 
{intse, far composition without common grammatical correct- 
nCfis, or reasonable propriety in the use of words. 

Amt. in. — D'iscoursts on vitriom subjects ; by Jeremy 3>ii/&r 
D. D. Chaplain in ordinary lo Alin^ CltarUs I, and late Lord 
Itia/iop of Down aud Coniiar. Boston, Wells k Lilly, vols. 
8vo, 1816. 
Souk years since, it was wished by many of nur scholar:. 

tk&t tin trortw of Taylor, Barrow, Uacon, and Hooker, with 
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some other writers of that daaSf should be repruited in thip 
country. It was thought that an undertaking of this kind 
would be well receivedf and might he expected to produce a 
beneficial and permanent effidct upon our literature. Taylor 
was selected as the most popular of these writerSf Mid the 
work which stands at the head of this article was published 
in this town. But the experiment failed ; the edition passed 
slowly from the hands of the publisherSf and the original 
design has been given up« 

Many of our literary men lamented this circumstancet as 
indicative of a bad taste among uSf and some regretted it tho 
roore» as it seemed to them a r^ection of the remedy, which 
would he likely to correct the evd. It will scarcely be denied 
that modern literature is wanting in many important points ; 
and it is equsUy certain that many* both here and in England^ 
whose infornuition and good sense should give great weight 
to their opinionSf believe that its defects might be corrededy 
and the public taste purified and reformed, by the study i^ 
woiks like those of Taylor and his contemporaries. Them 
are others who continue firm in their adherence to the writers 
of Addison's school, and will not admit that they have pro- 
duced, or can produce, an injurious effect upon the character 
of mind and literature. Both of these opinions have the 
sanction of high authority, and it may be worth while ts 
examine which of tliem be wisest, and with what limitations 
tliat should be adopted, which, on the whde, we find reason tQ 
prefer. 

We conceive it to be the true and legitimate object of lifer»- 
tui-e, to improve the mind, to fill it with that knowledge which is 
power I not so much by adding to its stores, as by enlarging 
its ihculties and resources ; not to make discoveries and is 
principles, for that is rather the business of science, but to 
form an intellectual habit, which shall be sound, healthy, and 
vigorous. When the literature of any age or country seems 
calculated toprodiicethis cfTect, we Should consider it valuable 
and excellent ; when, on the contrary, it appears to enfeeblp 
or distort the mind, when its prevailing spirit resists the 
natural expansion and developmentof the intellectual faculties, 
we should pronounce it to be faulty and mischievous. Let us 
determine by this criterion, whether we would have the minds 
of our countrymen nurtured and disciplined by a literature 
formed upon the model of Taylor and his coatemporarieil^ or 
upon that of Queen Anne's wits. 
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or the lastceittur}', withtlmtof the age tnnnridiBtcly iirecedin^ ^ 
%csliiil] find tliatit hnsniucL less strength and niurh morepoU * 
isit ; tliat vigour andoriginality were exchanged Tor excesKiro 4| 
Tclineinent ; that it had been i-ough and rude, but gigantic ia 
its strength and prDportiitnB and full of the wildncss and grace 
or nature ; that it became gentlcmanl}' and courticrilke** 
•(fcmiaate and weak. Its great fault, at tliP period mentiunedi** 
is a want of life and energy, which iu precisely what wa > 
should lia?e expected fram the unfurtunate mistake of its 
creators and their followtirs, in preferring cold and ijpiritlcaCtJ 

' correctness, and faultless mediocrity, to the unrestrained aiHl'4 
unsubdued vigonr of a strong and independent mind. V 

The laults of tlieir immediate predecessors, with regard tv 'J 
style, were ruggrdneas. extreme iner|itality,and the occasional' 
iiidisdnctness, incident to that [tcriod in a language, in which- 
the meaning of many words reniains as yet unhxod. Theao' 
faults tliey anxiously and successfully avoided; and Bubstitute4% 
for them a polished and wearisome raonatony, and anelaboralB 
exactness and perspicuity, which certainly weakened theiv 
language, and perhaps narrowed their thoughts. 

Tlieir minds seem to have acted within narmw limits y 
their reflections and inferences have too often little of « 
nality, comprehensiveness, or power. Very much afraid o 
committiug themselves, they were sure never (o say any thing 

, which could possibly be placed in a ridiculous light ; hardlji'M 
wishing to delight, they were contented when they amused th»L 

< imagination, or roused the reasoning faculties to slight an4 • 
momentary exertions, without oDending against the laws of^ 
good sense or of good taste. There is nothing in their worlutf' 
which could be taken away nitliout lessening their valuer- 
but tiiereisnotbingthere which tellsofagenius, whose nativi 

' elaaticity forced it into action ; of minds which could not b 

.^restrained from spreading abroad their rich and overflowin 
stores. 

This school of literature commenced with Sir Willian 
Temple, the first English author with whom we arc t 
quainted, whose language is uniformly hannonious and pi 
ished. In this iv.spect he loses little by comparison with ma 
modern writers, and it is somewhat remarkable that his boo]D^| 
upon the Netherlands is so little i-cad, that it seems to )i 
f attmlMd BngKah daaricg. It is » 
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in a chaste and simpley but elaborate style, closely resembling 
that ^vhich has been long thought tu afford the best and safest 
model, and is moreover full of informationy which we find 
no wheiT else, but in those who have borrowe^l from him. 
He should certainly be considered as belonging to this schooly^ 
if not HS its founder, as in ten years after his death, his pe- 
culiar style was adopted and perfected by the writers of the 
Tatter, Spectator, and Guardian. The language had by this 
time become . more settled and determinate^ without having 
lost much of its richness and variety ; and passages may be 
found in the ^orks of the last mentioned writers, of exquisite 
beauty, uniting perhaps as much of strength, perspicuity, and 
simplicity, as the nature of the language will ever permit ; 
yet we do not regard any of them as very great men, or any 
of their works as displaying uncommon intellec^tual vigour. 

The poetry of that dsy was very analogous to the prose- 
sensible, correct, polished, and somewhat epigrammatic It 
is a fashion with wrirers of a certain class to deny that 
there was (hen any thing, which may with justice be called 
poetry, but their assertions are too broad. Pope was a 
poet, and a very great poet, but unluckily a much greater 
wit. It was fortunate for his reputation, that he lived in an 
age prepared to admire the agreeable and witty style, which 
he carried to such perfection. 

it is generally believed, that the peculiar character of the 
literature of that age, was owing to the French taste, intro- 
duccil with Charles II. This circumstance however could 
not, of itself, have affected the literary taste of a nation in so 
short a time, and should, we think, be i*egarded rather as an 
incident favourable to the^'hange. than as its principal cause. 
It has been sometimes rie^ferred to what has been called the 
revulsion of feeling, which naturally twik place, at this period ; 
when the stern and chilling fanaticism of the republicans 
suddenly ceased its hard and heavy pressure upon the spirits^ 
of men, and the gloom and austerity, which marked the court 
of an usurper who felt these to be bis chief weapons of de- 
fence, were exchanged for the joy. festivity, and licentious- 
ness, which suniiunded Charles IT, and seemed almost to 
emanate from iiis person. The gaiety and vivacity then sud- 
denly infused into English poetry may be attributed to this 
causCf but it was wholly insuffirient to produce so great a 
change in tlie character of English literature, as that which 
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took place betwHH llic aj^ of Bacon, Taj'lor, and Bar-row, 
auid thai of AdtlWti and Swilt. 

Aitolher mid a tar mote c-flicirnt raiisc had bcrn long at 
work, in giving a now cliarnctpr to Knglisli literatim-, and 
had bniuglit iiicn% niiiiils into such a Hlate. that (hey were 
ready to how to a tWso and factitioun taste, like that of France 
at tliitt {tei-iod. We alludo to the great increase of literary 
men. hiith of the reading and writing class, and to the 
I'ortnxtion of a litorary professidii — not to say trade— such 
08 OMiiJd nut have, existed in the agen, anterior to tbc art of 
Iirinting ; which had been growing n[), by ilegi-ees, ever since 
that invunlion, but at the jieriod in ijueBtioii fimt rearhcd its 
hetglit. fn |)ro|iortion as booktt were easily aid ra|)iilly inol- 
tiplied, knowledge became a coinparatit dy easy attainment, 
and reading a clienp ainnsement. Accordingly the rlnsti of 
readers, before confined to a few, whose situation was pecu- 
liarly favoui-able. or wJHwe thirst for knowledge oveiiaine all 
difficulty, inci'eased gradually to an almost iinliinited extent, 
and coinpi-ehe tided all but the very lowest ranks in so< iecy. 
Wlicn a book was a i-aritj, readers wcro ' few and far be- 
tween ;' they were not numerous enough, nor closely e nnugli 
connertt'd, to know or exert their power. Ho who rearl for 
his amubenient, was grateful for his pleasure to its autltors ; 
and if he studied with a higher object, if the consciousness of 
talent urged him to strivn for the privileges and rewanis of 
learning, he willinji^y jiaid to those who had preceded him in 
bis path the defi-rence nnil admiration he. Imped one day him- 
self to receive. Never perhaps, but io tlie giddcn days of Gre- 
cian literature, were leiti-ncd men held in so much rrveience, 
never have tliey exerted such eit'ensive and powerful influ- 
ence, as during the dark ages. There were few whose intel- 
lectual energies were strong enough to oi eiTome the obstacles 
with which the scarcity of books and the general cliararler of 
the ago obstntrled the path of the a<4pirant to literary fame : 
hat he, Willi succeeded in spreading his fame beyond llie walla 
of his monastery or college, found the toil re(|iiisite to clinjh 
the stcKp amply repaid by the eminence of its summit, and 
tiio aecurily of the tenure by which he held his slalion there. 
All this, both the previous didiinlty and the sidiseipn-ul 
reward, was cjiactly adapted to the enrouragement of gi-eat 
minds and to tlie i-onccption and rxeculion of grand designs ; 
fa^FltiswwiMmUKKKl tQ ttw tiitclkctnal climacter, and free- 
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I and confiUencp to iU eflbrta. In tSiti «ges rmnefiaililj 
Ing the iiivpnlion of |iriiitin^, Iwforc learning bad (mI 
I rank and coDse(|Ucnce by becoming an univeraaJ iMimdt, 
wtiiio, un the cotilrnryt a fresh slimulHs had been ginn 
I the cscrtionN of great id in* Is, by an art which provMtd 
mcatiH (if bringing tu account the acquisiliDns, wkkl 
Miuld render them lamoas^he writerB, who have been wtll 
■lied the giants of Englitih literature, appeared and sbfd 
[1 tlicir t-ountry a glory, which is not to be extingouhnl. 
lien it wan that such works as Hooker's KcclesimiciJ 
ility and the Novum Urganum, were added to the treasura 
f mankind. 

number of reading men had a! course been vcr^ 

ich increased by an invention which made it easier to copy 

i book a hundn.-d times, than it had been to copy it unre ; 

■d the cliwM of authors was enlarged in proportion, ll bad 

Kome comparatively easy to acf|Uire an extensive, jfnol a 

Wmanent reputation, the trade of aulhorHbip vaa found 

rnfitablo ; and wt theyi who have not tried it, area^itto 

'ink it an easy one, it was soon crowded with thoec* win 

■Ight have excrciw^ any other trade to more advantage. 

p there are unworlliy members in every trade, the litqvrjr 

laracter wan soon degraded ; it lost its grandeur and noUe- 

t§, and no longer deserved or received the hoDiag« wlikh 

d once been paid to iL It became part of the busjnen of 

Liiclmlar's life, to oxamiiio with strict and Jealous acnitiiiy 

%t works of rival autliors, to depreciate tliiir excellencies* 

t hunt up every lurking fault, and point it out to the leea 

Venting eye of the multitude. Readers too became in 

turn critics, and the literary public composed a Ibmi' 

ible and (lcs|iotic body, whrtse taNtos were to be consulted) 

I wliusn authority was not to be treated lightly. Hie tine 
A passed when men rercivc<l with confiding and indiscrimt* 
tit gratitude, whatever the master spirits of the age thui^t 
Biier to dispense to tbeii), and it was their turn to be treated 

II doferenre and attention, to be soothed and conciliated. 
,1'lie author no longer wivte with the boldness and inclo* 
pidcnco of cummanding genius, for his spirit was subdued 
^i the activity of his mind impeded by the restraints, whkh 
p felt it lo be neressary that he sbuuld impose upon himMlT; 
■ could no longer GX)iect that tbey, by whose Juilgment be 

■ lo abide, would appreciate hu merits and faults (airiy. 
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nillitig tu paitlon a little tiiat was bail, for 
mucli (Jiat was oxcdleiil?; I'lii- hi^ cuiu(iclitoi-!i wei-e liis judges. 
Br bad lu fight his way to tame, tlimugli u liost of Jcaluus 
and watchrul riraEs, aiid lie iiiUHt cninc t<> the Ucld uriiK-d at 
all piiintH. Such was tlici Hystein of cuiistraint, unilci' uliich 
aiitiiui's round themselves obliged tu live, to write, tu tliiiik. 
Admirably' was is calculated tu 

■ — I — — Jiiirt llic f^ultlei i impede ■ 

Tlieir progress in tlie riiud al'ncivncc ; bLind t 
Tlieir ej-t-Biglii of (iincovery ; and beget, 
In those iliuisiifler it, ^ anrilid mind 
B««tiul i > ntea^re intellecl. 

A flcliool or literature arnsc under its nperatiin, rharacter- 
ised, not Indeed \\y • the sordid mind biHtial,' but by Rnnie- 
tliinj; Viiiirli wo think very like meagrrnesa of intillrct. 
■Witlmut pi-efeiisinns nr pedantry, it is fluistied lu |>erfi-rtii>n ; 
with nothing about it which cuuld by any ingenuity be made 
ridiculous, it is sensibli-, sustained, cUeerrul, and ttUen witty. 
This is all very well and ha-i its value, but wc w;tnt annie- 
tliing more, and irexiellem-eof lliis Kortix noi to be atlaincil, 
but by (he sarrificc of what is Tar more valuable, we think it 
Itcitcr not t<t aim at it. 

It may be said perlia|)s, that the two essentiaN nf good 
■writing, strength and retincmont, have no sncb invinrible 
rcpugnanre to carb oihcr, that they cannot be made to unite— 
cnnnnt exist together, and thisj is undoubtedly true, to a cer- 
tain degree. A very sensible man will not only have distinct, 
and enlarged, ami iimuate ronceiitions, but he will be likely 
to viothe tbem in language at once foiTiUle and correct ; 
disflgiired neither by nnsnitable and merctriciuiis ornametit, 
nor by obsolete or vulgar pbi-aseology. And this is ijiiite 
enough ! a more eurlnslve attention to manner would be not 
only oupcrBuous but injurinus in lis elCet'ts upon the mind. 
So far from thinking it a desiriihle thing that all good writers 
8liould,to Xiao the cumnioti phrase, he formed u)ion the same 
niodel, — shoidd resemble each other as much ai possible, we 
think it high praise ofany composition, which is not singularly 
bud or foolish, to say that it is not cast in the very camo 
mould with other works, that it has individuality of char- 
acter. If a writer he continually and auxiouHly striu'ig to 
give hid sentences the pi'erisc form and structure, » hi' h he 
admires in another : if he weigh and balance every word and 
' " i-Scriei, JJo. 1. 4 
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ii/hnnrt it he modulate the cadence of his periods nntU flicj 
larriioriize eiaitljr nith those be has selected for Imitatioa, 
ho . ran his roiiid expand^ hiiw is it possible that he sluiaMi 
think %ig«iroufily ? One of two things must happen ; eitho-he 
will su(:re«'d in his endeavours, and become a humble indta^ 
tiin a distant follower of the master to whose authority ha 
bows ; or if his intellect be strong; enough to resist the cran|h 
jng« i>elittling dbciplincy to which he subjects it, lie will 
bf^rome original in spite of himself ; for there never was la 
author of distinguished and deserved eminencCf who had not 
a HiytCf a manner of thinking and writing, a cliaracter of 
mind, peculiar in a great degree to himself. 

I'hc lit(;raturc of Queen Anne's age cannot be said to owe 
its |H*culiar character— unless our theory be wholly wrong- 
to the individual tastes and voluntary efforts of the writers of 
that |)eriod. The spirit of the times, which had gradoaOj 
received its bent from causes long in operation, demanded 
and com|)cIlcd them to adopt a style of literature, which their 
habits were singularly well adapted to perfect. It woidd be 
f(NiliHh to say that Addison was not a sensible man. He had 
undoubtedly fine taste, sound discriminating judgment, and 
much playfulness of fancy ; but if we may judge of the char- 
acter of his mind, from that of his works, \ve should think its 
exceHence consisted rather in the absence of all that is bad, 
than ill the presence of much that is very good. In defiance 
of his assertion that he, who writes a book, has great advan- 
tages over him, who confines himself to short and periodicd 
pa|>crs, we believe that he could not have succeeded in any 
other kind of composition half so well as in that, which he 
had sense enough to choose. Desultory and unconnected 
essays are admirably calculated for minds wh*ch have not 
enough of vigour for intense, sustained, and long continued 
exertions. For his Saturday papers we cannot be too grate* 
ful : never was critical acumen more skilfVilly or usefully 
employed than in rescuing Milton from his comparative ob* 
scurity. 

The style of Addison and Steele and their contemporaries, 
partly from its intrinsic excellence, hut much more from its 
piMM ise adaptation to the character of the age, took so strong 
hohl of the national taste of England, that it cannot be wholly 
shnkrn off, even at this distant day ; they however, who arc 
ill the habit of obsen'ing the signs of the timesy assure us 
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it (• going out of fashion. The authors uf the last cen- 
tarft vl>a leA tbe beaten track anil ilai-ed to write betlec than 
Addison, are much belter aji^recialed. more liighly rated* 
than (lie; were some years sime. A young man may now 
reftd and admire Johnson, and even study the {leculiar style 
which the grandeur of his canceptiotis and the extent of his 
thoughts In a manner forced upon hinii without heiug laughed 
at for his bad tusle, or iiicenaantljF warned uf his danger. 
The best prose writing of the last twenty jear&t whith 
must nearly all be sought in the literary journals and re- 
riews, is marked by a tone of fearlessness and deristim, 
sometimes degenerating into arrogance, but always indicat- 
ing tliat the writers thou;;ht as iJiey pleased, and said what 
they thought, without refoiencc to any ealablished models^ 
and nitb ^ much strength and variety of expression as they 
could command. The Edifihiirgh Review may be considered 
both as a proof and a promoter of this change ; in spite of the 
bad taste, extravagant opinion, and loose reasoning, which 
cliararterise some of its articles, it has done more than any 
other single causu to awaken the slumbering intellect of Great 
Britain. 

la poetry the change has been more decided. It com- 
nenred with Cowper, whose genius cuuld not submit to the 
tliraldom of an unnatural and factitious taste, [le had too 
much poetry in his soul not to feel that it was false, and too 
much independence to acknowledge its authority. When we 
come from the elaborate and artificial style, the ceaseless wit 
and epigram of Pope and his followers, to the naturet simpli- 
city, and the pure and deep feeling of Cowper, is it not as tf 
we had returned from a wearisome sojourning in a foreign 
land, and felt our hearts, which had been chilled and para- 
lyzed by an heartless intercourse with strangers, again swell- 
ing with (he joys, and affections, and sympathies of home ? Co w- 
j»cr must be considered as the restorer of fi-eedom, but freedom 
we all know is apt to degenerate into licentiousness and the po- 
ets, who have succeeded him. especially those now living, seem 
to have fallen from one extreme into tlic other ; their aber- 
rations from a pure and natural taste air perhaps ns wide as 
tbnae of the writers whom they di-ead (o resemble, but they 
are made in u diRcrent direction. However little else they 
may have in common with each other, they all, we think, 
ejLtiUiit iuBtaiices of a reaction, aspasmodic aod irregular reac- 
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tion against the artificial, unnatural taste* which for a long 
time subdued the [mvic genius ui' Ent^iand. 

\Vc nave said thai there are stnmg indications of an 
appi*oarhiiig or actual change in the literary character of that 
country y and some of their most sensible writers seem to 
think it \er> iinpiM'tai.t that a riji^ht direction should be given 
to the iuu\enienty which has already commenced. It is a 
quesiion liuw iar this lb possible. Great and permanent 
ctian.^es in national literarui^es lia\e been usually, if not 
al\%a}s, eflferted by the operation of causes, which were far 
be\ond the coiititil or influence of liuiiian agency. It would 
seem easier to r«iuse an important revolution in the political) 
than in the literal*} i%*oi-ld. Empires have been formed, sup- 
porte.-, or extinguished, by the energies and resources of an 
individual ; but no one man ever created a national literature, 
or imparted to one a marked and permanent character. We 
ai*e not, however, forbidden to ho|)e, that skilful and judi- 
cious endeavours to reform and purify a national taste or to 
aid the development and direct the growth of one, which is 
yet ill its infancy, will be partly at least successful. The 
e^ils which would be likely to beset its youth may be known 
and guarded against, those which would obstruct its progress 
jiVJL} be i-emoved by liberal and discriminating patronage* 
and it would Sdon reward abundantly whatever support and 
protection it had received. Ir is necessary that men who are 
eniiiicnr in the literai-y world should introduce and give the 
autiiorit\ ol'fashiim, which is powerful even in literaiy mat- 
ters, to the best and safest miniels. As we have admitted 
that tilt* authors, who flourished in England in the beginning 
of the last century, ocrasionally exhibit a wonderful mastery 
over their language, and have left some passages which at 
leas^ a|iproaclied perfection, it may be asked why we should 
not rhoosr and study them as models ? We answer, that we 
should 111. ke a wide and important distinction between their 
own iiitrinsir exi elleiire, and that which they would be likely 
to imparl : between what the\ are in themselves, and what 
they would be if propo^^ed as models for study and imitation. 
We sliall not enlarge u|Kin what we have repeatedly admitted, 
that ihe\ ha%e a great deal of ^nuine excelienVe. but we 
would remark that it is unfortunately of a sort, which ren- 
ders it a dangerous m«Mlel ; it is altogether ntgatirtm There 
is nothing in its character, which could teach Uie importance 
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rf \igfironB and in(Ir|)rnt|pnt tliou^bt, notliing which could 

ill one'x rsn('> willi bcitntilMl imngiiy. iKitliiiig nliicli nnuld 

t« litgli entkaviiurs ;' thej an- exi ellriit and valuable, 

ihiefl; berauRe tlicy arp t'l-ec rioni inflatiiin. pedantr}, und 

iffrrmltoii. Tltc student llieiTfnrc whu should endeavDUr to 

his ttjleupuri tlirin Huuldsti-iveratlicr to exgiunge from 

(iHf^fs, wliat wafl bud and i-edundant, than to fdl them 

hat fihoidd hu goi>d and essrniial ; the current of his 

lioiiglit^ wiitild be roDtiniialiy rhecked and impelled, until it 

ased to Bow uith sti^ngih or rapidity ; be wnuld acquire a 

bit oi regai'diMg manner as ol' more impurtnnce than mnt- 

ir, and the reniitt would he |>frha|)H a polished and chaste 

iyl«i but ^an-ly not a bold or vi^^innix one. It is impossiUle 

do treltei- in Iheir way, than tlicy have done, and their very 

iccesfl would deter us from following in their path, for they 

'arlied the goal, and won the prize, and wc find it to be of 

paralively lillle value. 

It is necessary not only that the best models should bo pro- 

ed, hut that it should be known how they may be useil to 

insi advaidage. A wide distinction should be made, and 

constantly kept in view between study and imitation. Th« 

it Buthum. they whose effect upon the mind would he to 

;ive it strength and elevation, may be and should be .sfndirrf, 

ith assiduity ; but no writer, however excellent, however 

■rfcrt in his own st} le. or however good that style may be^ 

ihould be imitaleil; for imilation always tends to destroy ori- 

inality and independence of mind, and cannot siibstitute in 

icir place any thing half so valuable. It was once a very 

ipular receipt for making a good writer, to take one of 

j^ddiwm'fi Sprrtattirs, read it cai-efully. and remember as 

JDtich as iMWKihIe of the thoughts and arguments, lay the book 

' iside, until thephraneidogy and exprcwsions were forgotten, 

tnd then rerlnthe what you remembered of the sentiments in 

inguage, as similar as {mssible to that of the original, and 

one would learn to write like Addison ! A shorter and 

tally cfferlual way would have been to commit the paper to 

lemory, and llien one might make sure of writing once at 

least liko Addison. AVe will venture to say that such a plan 

flias hfvii rarely adopted and acted upon without lessening the 

'little intellect, which could submit to it. We have not for- 

itten that Franklin says, that he formed his stylo in (his 

■i-tiA' thuf who can think like FrankiB and fill every 
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period, phrase, and word with meaningf may pnmid with 
aatety this or almost any plan. 

It is somewhat difficult to give precise and definite ndes of 
study ; they who are conversant with the great eflTorts of 
great minds may be benefited in two ways ; in the first place 
immediate contact with a superior mind is directly beneficial; 
it gives an elevated tone to our thoughts and feelingSf «• 
cat(:h some of the emanations of their pervading ppirit, and i 
process of assimilation is constantly going on. But tlie pria- 
cipal advantage is that by following, or rather accompanyuc 
the march of powerful minds, we get something of their speed 
and impetus, which continues when we are left toouraelves^ 
the strong at^tion of their minds imparts a degree of sympa- 
thetic velocity to less active faculties — we furm habits of 
thinking as they thought and reasoning as they reasoned— 
we learn what they have learnt, and we get what is far mora 
Taluable, the power of acquiring more. But these are cflTecti 
and mast important effects, which cannot be caused by the 
study of Queen Anne's writers ; the general character of 
their books ; the tone of thought, which pervades and is maa« 
ifestcd, both by the choice of subjects and the manner of 
treating them* is feeble and contracted, and but little adapted 
to muse, or invigorate, or fill the mind, which dwelb opoa 
their pages. They can afford the intellect neither alinient 
nor stimiUus. 

A national literature uniting all the requisites ofexcdleDcet 
and each in its due proportion, has not perhaps as yet eiisled ; 
it may be impossible to create such a one, but it is not there* 
fore idle to aim at it. The natural progress of socie^ most 
before long, and may soon, create in this country a oational 
literature ; and they, in whose hands are placed our literaiy 
destinies, should see that no endeavours are wanting, on their 
part, to ensure the existence of one which shall be at onpa 
honourable and useful. The inquiry how this great work nay 
be achieved is of infinite importance, and if in making it wa 
goard against prejudice and habit on' one side, and the love 
of aangularity on the other, the result will be, we think, a 
conviction, tiiat the most eflfertoal, if not the only means of 
attaining the great object will be to encourage and promote 
with MTMBtnesB the study of the classics, in the first place» 
awl wx^ of the English writera of the midille of the 17th 
certwj. With f^gard to the dasaicsy we shall not make a 
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labouicdilrrrncc of them, its wc hope that a future number of 
tlii-< Ji'urdaliiiuy aBiirtl opportunity lor a full disctissiuii of the 
bubJKt. 'I'lm iiutiiin itiat the claseiics hB\e tlonc and are 
diiing hami in, wc know, entcrtaiiiGd by sniue^arid ihere iieter 
Irasa wild and rl)jinericaldf)iniuii which tiadnot ilsadvucaies; 
lut there are men cuiisidered aa belonging tn ihis party* 
Pbt>«e nampB should carry with them inAut-nce and aulhorityt 
tut who. wu bi-licvet hold very difTerent opinions. A man 
nay dn-ad The introduction of German atholarship into ottr 
Suunfr}. and nish that thL> ocean may continue r^dl between • 
n and our lexicographei's and philologists, and still think aQ 
tiqitainraiice uiih the clas^icH an essential part of the educa- 
ion uf a gentleman or a scholar ; he may still be willing that 
Diey should be read, and studied, and loved. And they ever 
Villbr studied and loved, for their beauties are geiienil and 
niiiversril. and therefore im|iei'ishable ; they have stood tire 
test of lime, their fashion rannni pass away. 

While we arc thinking of tlic old EngliNh writers, it is dif* 
Bcult to refrain from believing that we have degenerated tj-oni 
vur fathers. Iltar our intellectual stature is less than theirtf' ' 
tliat the mind of man has either lost its strength, or refuses 
to put it forth. It is the usual, and perhaps a aufficlent 
Bnfwer to tliis, that the mindseemsloact now with less energy 
Bntl eire''t, only berause it acts In a difTerent dii-ettiun, and 
ii[>on difTerent objens. However this may be, it is certain 
)liHt the eiiiinenl men of tlic neventeenth century stood turtli. , 
^mm the mass of mankind with a more derided and marked , 
buperinrity. than wc aie disposed to acknowledge in any men 
In these days. They were animated by the consciousness of 
vn intellcctual!«upremary, which all would I'evercnce, and none 
tonld shake, and they felt the reponsibility attaching to their 
%igh gifts and attainnients. Whatever they wrote was mark- i 
fed by a prodigal expenditure of ihought and fancy, whicb j 
does not belong to this age or the last, and which could onljr i 
irise IWim a consciousness of inexhaustible resmirces of I 
boundlctM affluence. Not satisfied wilh the applause of their \ 
tkwn age, with the admiration of contemporaries, they strove^ 
In use the noble language of Milton, for ' that lasting fame 
knd )>erpetuity of praise, which God and good men have 
consented, xhall be the reward of those whose published 
labours advance the good of mankind.' An early and intimate 
kcriDiUDtaDce wHb these autUon will givei w fw w euunple 
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can givCf what we think of the first importance to him who 
would be a great writer,^ — boldness^ independence^ and self- 
reliance; \^ith these qualities, folly may make itself more 
ridiculous, but without them genius can do nothing. 

AVe have recommended these two classes of writers, not 
only because they arc in themselves excellent* but becauae 
each is, we think, calculated to correct the evil which miji^t 
arise from an exclusi\e study of the other. 'I'hc Greek and 
Roman languages are far more perlect, better contri\ed vehi- 
cles for thought and feeling than any modern tongue. 'Sq 
writer can, therefore, now equal the classic authors in mere 
style, and if he strives too much to resemble them, he would 
perhaps form a tame, monotonous and artificial style; he mi^ht 
substitute excessive delicacy for purity of language. Now 
tliis evil would be less likely to befal him, if he were accus- 
tomed to the copiousness, variety, and force of the old Englisk 
writers. On the other hand, an excessive and indiscrinifnate 
admiration of the^e last mij^ht make him can*lef», diffuse, 
and declamator}' ; but this could hardly hap|ien, if he had 
learned to apprei*iate aright the >imple majesty, the lolly and 
sustained, but disci]iUned energy of the mighty masters of the 
Grecian and Uoinaii school. It is apprehended by some that 
a style, formed by the study of English authors, who flour- 
ished when our language ^ as, as they say, in its inbncy, 
would be quaint, affected, and full of obsolete expression.^ 
He. IK ho is much acquainted with those writers, with Jeremy 
Talyor particularly, cannot but discover that our langua^ 
is ver}' much impo\ erished since their day ; he will perhaps 
feel strongly the contrast between their rich and varied ex- 
pression, and the lifeless monotony of more modem writers ; 
Le may sometimes be tempted to use a word or idiom that 
bas gone out of fashion : but this uilt be the extent of his 
offence, for the classics will teach him to hate every thing like 
affectation. 

In this country, it should be the business and the object of 
literary men, not to reform and purify, but tn createa national 
literature. We have never yet had one, and it is time the 
want shoul'l be supplied. S<i much has been said, and on- 
skilfully said, about the peculiar advantage<« of our free and 
popular institutions, and the beneficial effects they might be 
expected to have upon our literature, that it ha^* become a 
wearisome theme to many ears, and wc almost fear to loach 
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upnn it; but tlir rart i«, tliat uhile some of our cnuntryinen 
ai-c VHin rnouf-fi, Uicy siarce know »t' what, tlu- grpai biiily 
of the nation, lilt literary itTidtlie uetiltit}', of rlmse who have 
influence in tlic cnttununitj' are not ai nil ton proud of our 
pertiliar ■■tnd glitrioiM lulviintagi-ft j and wbat Is worse, (tiey 
aiT not api to bv |iniud in (lie rigltt ]»litre. Mui li ypt n'maiiis 
ti> be Haiti (i|Mm tiir subjcrl, Ibi- wblili tlilH is not the place ur 
fHrasiun. Wi- uould bnwcver romaik. that if tbe;c beany 
trutb wbii'li i-c^iHon ami <'X|H'neni'e < omur to teacli, it is, tliat 
i;eniU9 and llbcri)' go liand in lianil ; and it is equally true, 
tbal «e h\v under riistitutions whose very essence is freedom, 
and wliirb niuil rease i> exist «t lien tlicy are no longer 
animated by tbeitpirilof rr<.i;doiu which called Ibcmintu being. 



KfiT.jy.—'BegebenfieiUntUsCapitain»vonderRusii»ch-Kai%er- 
lichenJturmcQi'Unvnin.inderGefangenxhaJtOeidenJapHvem 
tn den Jftliren lei i. iSli!.^^ 1813; nebataemen BemerknngCtt 
veber das Japatmctif Reich uiid VoUi, nnd einem JnHunge des 
Cupitaint Hikard.—TIi^ adventures of Cupt. Gotownin, oflhe 
Imfienai HitAsian JVuvij, dunng his impnsoiiment among the 
J'ipawxe, in the years IB! I, tSI3, and 1813; witfi his 
ob»rrvatians upon the Jnpaiese empire nnd people ; and un 
appnidix by Capt, U\koTd. Translaledfrnm the Ruananinto 
eernian.by Charles John Sckult'^i. Leipzig, 8to, 2 voKl817. 

TneitE i<t pmbablr no part of the world, which is an little 
known. an<l at the same time Ro»ort' y of esritirig a rational 
euri'inity, at ibe empire of Japan. Itn immense popnlali'in, 
itH grcHt wealth and irid«->try, iis progi-ess in the useful aits, 
nnil rlie pemliarily of itx civil a'nd Higionsgnvemnient, and 
tbo manners of ita people, give it a huld on our curiosity over 
almost every otber part of the East The can-, wilh which 
tbiH tingtilHi- iKopIc rut themselves off fnira nil intercoui-se 
wilh ilie I'l'st ol mankind, not o >ly given tbein a more marked 
and orig^Rid rbaiacter. but limits onr knouleilge of Ihem to 
the Hiighl and iin[)err<'rt notices of a few li-Hvellers. whom 
clia'ii e has ilinmn amonic tliem. and wbn have enjoyed but 
small opitortuvitiesf'ir obtaining accurate iiifiirmaiion, Scv. 
eral xltrmpts have been inade by Europran nations to open 
&n iiitiTdiuf^e with tlicm» but witbout success. It is a law 

KHeries, No- l. fl , 
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of (lie rinpirc* tliat no Japanese shalK on any pretencey quit 
liis roiiiiiry« and nu ron^i.^iiei-s are pcriiiitted to land in Ja|mni 
^vitli tlic H4>litar\ cxceptiun that two sii:all Dutch ships trom 
llatavia. and twelve Chinese ships from M ins^pn, are permitted 
aiiiiiially to enter the single purt of Nangasaky. Pet-sons 
thrown Uy shipwiHTk uiioii their coasts are kept in strict 
roiilinenient, until tliey can be sent home, by one of the foreign 
Nhips from the abovementioned port. E^en the Dutchy es- 
tublished at their factory at Nangasak}.ha\e botfew oppor- 
tuniticH of becoming aiH|uaiuted with the country^ and tbe 
information \>lucli they have been able to collect, they have 
Nhi^wn no ilisposition to impart to the wtirld. 

'I'he empire of Japan consists of a large number of islandi), 
Nituated in tlie North Pacific ucean. at no great distance from 
the eastern coast of China* and extending from 32 to 48 
degiTcs of nordi latitude. The principal uf these are Niphon, 
the larjic«^'*t and most |»opuKius. Matsmai. the mast MNitiiern of 
tlie Kurilian Islands* ^^acha1in• the rorth part of which is 
|HMses.MHl by the Cliii.esc. Riosu and Sikimfu. and the three 
Kurilian Inlands. Kuiiashir. Tdhikotan, and Iturup. Those 
last named aix' in the vicinity of the other Kurilian Islands^ 
and aiv claimed by the Russians. — who, in consequence of 
this ciirumstai.ce* have madese\eral attempts to negotiate 
with this singular people. More than thirty >ears ago a 
Japenese trading ship was wrecked near the Aleutian Island, 
Amscliitka. The ucfnrtunate commander and crew of the 
vessel weiT saved and sent to Irkutsk in Siberia, where they 
n*mained about ten years. At last, the Empress I atherine 
resolved to send them back to their native country* and to 
avail hei*Helf of the op|M)rtunity to attempt forming a cnra- 
meirial tn^aty betwiHMi the two empires. The Siberian 
goveriior* IMiL was ordeivd to send out an amda.^sador to 
Japan in his own name, with the proix'r instrurfiims foi 
accomplishing this rbjcct* In consequence of this order- 
Lieut. Laxman was despatched fmm Ochotzk.inthetranspor 
ship Catharina, Capt. Lowzolf, in the autumn of the yea 
1^9^2. I^axniaii landed on the northeni side of the inland o 
Matsmai* and passed the winter in the litth' |>ort of Nemuro 
The follow ing summer, he proceeded, at the ivquest of th 
Japanese, to the port of Chakodade, on the southern side r 
the Island, near the strait nf Sangar, whence he travelled b 
land wcstwai-d, tlircc days' Journey to >(atsmai. In thi 
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city, be met the cuniinissioncr« (ic»|iatclie<] frum thr c&pital to 
Mf^aUntx wttli liiin, and in answer to liiM pmpu9ttiuuB, lie 
retfivMl tlie rollowing rxpIanHtiitns. 

1. Altbuugli, acconliri.e; tii ttic laws of Jaimn all rorcigners 
wl'O lamlori tlic cnaMl, cx<i'|)t in the p^irt iif Naiig.HakVfiire 
required to be si-iztJ and liotili-n in perpetual imprisonnicntf 
yet at) tliis law was nut kn'iwu tu tlie Itu.Hsiatis. anil as tlu-y 
)i)i<l bi-uHght Willi lliem the Jupaneso auhJertN, who hiiil been 
Haved on iheir coa-st, the taw wouhl not be executed, and 
they would be permitled to return to tlictr own cnuntry with- 
out fiindi-ani-e ; yrt witli the espces-s understanding, that in 
future, even irJapanrse HUbjuctH should be wrecked in Russia, 
the Russians should not ajiproach Die coant of Japan, except 
at the port orNangatakv, and that, if they neglected this 
caution, the law would be strii lly pui in force. 

2. Tlie Japnne.se government express their thankn for (he 
restoration of their subjects to their country, but declare that 
tliQ Russians may either leave them behind, or takr them 
back with ttiem, iu> Ihry plr'ase; for, according to tlie J^ijianese 
laws, these pei-sons cannot b" retained by force, it being a 
jtrinciplc of these laws that people belong tn the emjiice, in 
which fate has thrown them, and in which they have been 
preserved fi-om death. 

3. The Japanese government could not admit a negotiation 
for a commercial treaty, in any poit, cscept that of Naogasa- 
ky. On this account a written [wrmission was given to Lieut. 
Lasman. by which a Russian ship might enter that jtort, 
where officers would be found with Buthorily to neg'itiate 
farther with tlie Russians upon this subject. 

With this explanatinn, Lnicmftii returned in the autumn of 
1793 to Orliotzk, No further attempt was made at that time 
to pursue the object, and no use was made of the permission 
to send a ship to Nangasaky. According f » the rcpn-sentaticn 
of Laxnian the Japanese treated him in a \ery friendly 
manner, and with the greatest politeness. They showed him 
many civilities acconling to their customs, supported hm 
otHcers and men during the whole timo of their residence tn 
Japan, at their own expense, furnished him at his departure 
with provisions for the voyage for whicli lUey refused pay, 
and made several presents. He had only to complain, that, 
in strict rnnformity with their laws, they would not let him 
go abroad at liberty, but kept a constant watch over him. 
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In the year 1804, the counsellor of state and chamberlain 
Rcsanoff was sent by the Emperor Alexander, on a new em- 
bassy to Japan, for the purpose of renewing the pn^poaition 
for a commercial treaty. He sailed I'roin St. Peter and St 
Paul's Haven in Kamtschatka, in the govennent ship Map 
deshda, commanded by the celebrated tra\eller captain Von 
Krusensteni, and enti'ivd the Ihirbour f»f Nangasaky on the 8th 
of October. The opportunity of restoring to their native coun- 
try some Japanese seamen, who had been wrecked in a large 
vessel fnun Ja|)an, on cme of the Aleutian islands again 
prtsenti'd itself; and the Emperor Alexander sent to the 
Emperor of Japan a gi-eat number of costiy presents, val- 
ued at thiTe hundred thousand rubles. The embassy* how- 
ever, was received with less t'a\ our than they had reason 
to ex|)ect. Hie ambassador was nut suffered to land until 
December 16, and in the mean time the ship ^as closely 
guaHed by thirty or forty bfiats. All the arms and ammu- 
nition of the ship were i*equired to be drlivend into the cus- 
toily of the Jai»anese governor. When, aflir a wearisome 
negotiation, the anibassador and his suit were {lerniitted to 
land, they were quai-tered in buildings erected tor the pur- 
|)ose, surrounded w ith palisades, aiid guanled by a double 
watrh, one civil and the other military. The doors of their 
apartments were regularly locked and liolted upon them 
ever^' night, and they were not (lei'mited to walk beyond 
their palisades during the dav, or to pass from their rpsi- 
dence to the ship without sfiecial pennission. They were not 
permitted to visit any part of the citv t»r of the neighbouring 
country, nor were they allowed to pun base any thing of the 
few |)er*oiis wlio visited tliem. Provisions were fumi><hed 
them wi-hout pay, and also materials for the repair of the 
ship. After waiting six months for an answer to their appli- 
cation to be permitted to ppic<*ed to Jeddo, and have an 
audience of the emper-or, during w hich time tiiey were amus- 
ed with iTpeated assurance thit an answer to their request 
Wduld be s|}eedily received, they wei-e ailm'tted to an audi- 
ence in the citv of Nangasaky nfthe g<»vernor, and a commis- 
sioner s|it*cia!ly deputed from tlie emperor to meet the Rus- 
sian amiiassador. In pnK^eding to the go%ernor*s house» 
they parsed thnrngli several wide, clean, but unpaved streets. 
TLe lion«<ies along the whole extent of tlie streets wei'e cov- 
ered ^iih hangings, so that the huiisc^ and the inhabitants 
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»lly concealed from view, under the pretence tliat 
n pno[)ie were nut wortliy to see so g;r< ut a man 
Uh tlie iiinbKssaflnr. lace tu Tacc. The audience Vius had un 
'tJie 4th day of A|iril, and was rcj>eated on the lolloping tUy. 
At the second (lay's audienrei the decision of the ein|itror 
Was cummunicated with great rorniality, relative to the oi'Ject 
ef the enibaM>. and thus the hopen uf the party «if being pir- 
Biitted ta go to the rapital were disappiiinled. The enipemr 
d(H-idedIy declined having any I'urther intercourse wilh Rus- 
sia, refu.setl to arcept the (•reNetils, thai had been sent to him 
ky the Kmperor AteKander. and nquested that if in fiitnt-e 
•ny JapaneAO should he wrecked ii|Hin the Rusiiian cniiHlN* 
they might be sent home thmugh the Dutch shi|)s which Halt ' 
annually Trom Hutnvia. Ue iirilen-d n present of a iiuaniity 
of salt and rice for (he eivw uf Ihe Rnstian ship, and two 
tliuusaiid bundles of raw sUk for the officers, Uti receiving 
this answer the ambassador biok his departure and returned 
ito KaintM'balka. He at first ivfiised In accept uf Ihe pres- 
ents from the emperor, but on his finding that if he |M>i-ai>tted 
in his refuKid. he would be rompclled to wait at Nar>gasaky, 
aiitil a messenger could l»e >-etit Jedijo. and bring back 
instnicUons, he concluded to receive them, rather than submit 
to two months' delay, although he was obliged also to receive 
back the presents which he had brought. The Nadeshda waff I 
lowed out r>r the harbour hy a huinlred boats, alter which hor" ^ 
Bnns and nramunitinn. as uell as the arms uf the officers^ 
which had been given up on entering the harbour, were faith- 
fully restored to them. 

, The chamberlain Von Resanoff, after accomplishing a mis- 
aion on which he wa>i sent In the settlements of the Russian 
American Company on the North Western coast of America ^ 
to revenge n|>o» the Japanese tho treatment which he had' ' 
received at NangasBky,in the year 1 BO 6, despatched a secret 
expedition against Rome of the southern Kurilian Islands, o 
which the Japanese had made settlement, nejuslilicd this 
measure, on the pretence that thcFie islands bad been prcvi-" 
oualy taken iMissexsiun of by Ihe Russians. In pui-suance of ' 
%ia inatmctinns. Lieut. SchwostufT. in the ship Juno, landed at' ' 
one of these settlements, and without resistance took poasession 
of 1000 poud of rice, and other provisions and property, and 
brought them away, together wilh four of the Jnpnnesc Bct- 
tlcrs. In the following summer, in piirsnanco of the same 
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iMfirufiifm%f LieoH. SchwostoflT and DavidiiflT* in two ahipsy 
pT'^M'dfrd to ttie Japanese islands Urup and tturup« ovcr- 
r:^o<; xht: iJiight resistance that >^as made to tlieni, and ctr- 
rinl off a large amount of stores and property » whiih weit 
bond tberp. The four Japanese, >%bo were taken priaonen 
Um: pr«^«*din||; year, were now set at liberty, and in»ti'uctel 
tr> inform tlieir rounti^men, that the Rusbiana had a just 
cUim to these islands. It was in this state of the relatiuos 
bHwfi-n Russia and Japan^ that the events which we aro 
alMiiJt fo notice tiKik plac*e. 

In April, 1811 • Captain Michael Golownin, the author of 
th«: b'Mik which forms the subject of this article, who was 
tlifrn in command of the Russian sloop of war Diana^ at St 
Pf'ter ar.d St Paul's Haven in Ramtschatka, received in- 
structions fnim the Minister of Marine to make a minute 
examination of the southern Kurilian and Shantar Islands, 
and the coast of Tartary from 53° 38' north latitude to 
OchotKk. In pursuance of these instnictions be left the har- 
bour as soon as the breaking up of the ice permitted', and or 
the 4th of May proceeded to sea. On the 14tb he reached 
the strait of Nadcshda, where he began his survey. Noth- 
ing remarkable occurred in the course of the survey until the 
17th of June, when he found himself near the northern ex- 
tremity of the island Iturup. On approaching the shore for 
the purpose of discocering whether the land made a part of 
tlio Japanese island Iturup, he discovered some hats and 
inhabitants on shore, and thinking them to be Kurilians he 
sent Midshipman Moor in an armed boat to make inquiries. 
As be approached the land he was met by a boat from the 
shore, and although he found it was inhabited by Japanese, 
he proceeded to thf land, contrary to his instructions, and 
w*as soon followed by Captain Golownin, in another boat. 
They fonnd here a number of Kurilians who served as inter- 
preters. The captain held a conference with the governor 
of the pince, who received him civilly, and requested to be 
furnished with wood and water. The governor was not able 
to furnish the articles wanted, but pmmised to give the cap- 
tain a letter to the gcivernor of Urbitsh, a city near the 
opposite extremity of the island, when*, he could be supplied 
not only with wc»od and water, but also with rice and fresh 
provisions. After being hospitably furnished with refresh- 
ments, the Russians returned to their ship, and the same 
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e^en\nf{ several Kurilianfi were sent on board for the pur- 
pose of bcinf; restored to their own country^ as appears in the 
fuUowiim^ extract from our author. 

* There were tvfo men, two women, and a girl of four years 
old. The men spoke Runsian so well that we could understand 
each oth<^r without difficulty. They brought us the letter trom 
the Japanese commander to the governor of fJrbitsh, and assured 
us that he had informed him. by it, that we had come hither with 
good and not evil desiunfi, and added that immediately after our 
departure from the city the Japanese had sent a boat to Urbitsh 
with similar information. This boat we had ourselves seen. I he 
letter was written on thick white paper, and folded in a cover 
SIX inches long and two and a half inches broad. The cover was 
so arraojged t>at there remained on one side a tiian<;ular paper^ 
which was cl<»sely sealed at the sides ; the upper corner, halt an 
inch in length, was folded over upon the other side, which was 
also closely sealed. On the top was a stamp of a dark colour. 
The address was written on both sides. The Kurilians informed 
us besides, that the Japanese at fir^t could not believe that we had 
come for any other purpose than plunder, and grounded their sus- 

J»icions upon the cmiduct of the Company's ship W henever the 
apanese sp<»ke of this outrage they said,*' the Russians attacked 
us without reanon, kdled nviny men, took several prisoners, rob- 
bed us, not only of our property, but took from us almost all our 
rice and sai^i, (a spiritous liquor made of rice.) and left us to 
starve." The Kurilians informed us that the Japanese were fully 
convinced* that we wished to do them all possible eviK and that 
they had long since rarrieil all their nitist valuable property into 
the interior of their island. This intelligence was very unpleas- 
ant to us«* vol. i. pp. 33, S4. 

After sailing from Iturup, Captain Gf»lownin spent three 
day.s in surveying the island of Urup. Being pi-evented by 
contrary winds from executing their intention of proceeding 
to Urbi'tsht they sailed for Kunasliir ; on the sonthem side 
of which island there was, as they wei-c informed bv their 
Rurilian Alexis, a fine harbour and a fortified town. It was 
Captain Golownin's desire to flur\ey these, and the channel 
whirh separates Kunashir from Matsmai. a channel so lit- 
tle known that on many charts the t>*o islands are thrown 
into one. 

They reached Kunashir the 4th of July. On apprnarliing 
it, they found the fortifications enclosed with a hauginguf black 
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and white or dark blue cloth, with broad stripes, so that 
ncitiier the walls nor paJisades could be seen. Whenever 
tliry tried to land, they were fired upon from the fort. Thcj 
therefore attempted to open a communication with the inhab- 
itants by signs. 

« On the 6th/ says Captain Golownin, ' [placed before the dty, 
in the water, a cask divided into two parts. In one we placed'a 
glass of fresh water, some sticks of wood and a handful of ricf, 
to show that we were in want of these articles ; and in the other 
some pieces of gold, a piece of scarlet cloth, with some glass 
ware, and pearls, as a sign that we woufd pay for the necessaries 
with gold or these articles. Over them we placed a drawing, 
which Mr. Moor had very neatly executed, in which the harbour 
with the fort and the ship, were represented. The guns of the 
latter could be clearly been in the drawing, yet they were quiet; 
while from the fort, they were firing and lUne balls passed over the 
ship. In this manner I wished to reproach them for their ill 
treatment of us. We had scarcely placed the cask, and began 
to return to the ship, before the Japanese came out, took posses* 
sion of it, and carried it into the fort. The next day we came 
within sun shot, to receive an answer, and at the worst prepared 
for battle, but the Ja]>ane8e pretended not to observe us. No one 
appeared from the garrison, which was concealed as before.' p. 5S* 

Unable to bring on any communication with the fort, 
Captain Golownin sent Lieutenant Rikord to a fishing vil- 
lage near it The Lieutenant found the village deserted, 
t(M)k away with him wood, rice, and dried fish, and left vari- 
ous European articles behind as payment. On a visit made 
in person to the village the next day. Captain Golownin had 
the plcasui-c of finding that these articles had been carried 
away. 

< On the 8th of July,' he proceeds in his narration, < we saw a 
cask placed before the city. 1 immediately weighed anchor that 
we might take it. We found in it a casket, which was wrapped 
in several pieces of canvass, and contained three pa^iers. One of 
these was a Japanese letter, wliich, as we could not read it, was 
of no use to us. The othci two wet e drawings. On both of which 
weic represented the harbour, the fort, our ship, the cask, a boat 
rowing toward it, and the rising sun, but they had this difference ; 
in one drawing, the cannon in the fort were firing : in the other 
the mouths of tlie guns were turned back. We considered these 
hieroglyphics for a long time, and each explained them in his own 
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■wny. In one thing we all agieed, that the Japanese wished to 
have DOlbtng to do with us. I eiplained it in ihii way j the Grst 
time we approached the fort to place the cask they had not fired 
on our boat, but if we repeated our visit, we might dread the con- 
sequeacei. 

• We now sailed to a little stream, on the west side of the port, v 
and iinchored. I sent an armed boat on shore, to get fresh wuter. 

Oui ptxpie were at work almost the whole day on shore without 
being opposed by the Japanese. They however sent some Kurili. 
ans from the garrison, to watch the motions of our men at the dis- 
tance of half a werst. The following morning, July 9th, our boat 
^a!ti went on shore for water, and was immediately approached 
hj a Kurilian, who came slowly and trembling from the ion. In 
one hand he held a wooden crucifix, and with the other he crossed 
himself continually. He had lived some years among our Kurili- 
ans, on the inland of Ritshua, where he was known by the name 
of Kusma ; he had there probably learned the sign of the cross, 
and knowing the veneration in which the cross is held by the 
Russiuns, he ventured under this protection to come and hold a 
parley with us. Lieutenant Rudakoff approached him iirst, 
accosted him kindly, and nude htm some presents ; yet the Ku- 
litiaa notwithstanding tiembled with fear as though he had m 
Agae. I came up immediately, butcculd not make myself under- 
stood, as Alexis had not Unded with us. The Kurilian would 
not wait for him, and feared to return with us on board. I did 
not think it piudent to detain him by furcc. He scarcely spoke 
ten wcFnJ» of Russian, yet I was at length able to understand 
from his pantomime, that the commander of the fort was willing 
to meet me in a boat with the s;ime number of people, as I might 
have, and converse with me. I joyfully acceded to the proposal 
and left the Kurilian after I bad presented him wi[h a string of 
pearls. This present enlivened him considerably, so that he ask- 
ed for some tobacco. I had none with me, but promised to bring 
him tome. 

• The Japanese had meantime placed another cask before the 
fort, but so near the batteries, that I considered it rash to take it. 
No one yet came out to meet us from the fort, but they beckoned to 
me, with white fans, to land. From this I concluded that I had not 
rightly understood the Kurilian, but as I was ;ibout to row back 
again, aboat pushed off from the shoie, with anofficeranda Kurilian 
interpreter, and came towards us. They had many more men than 
we had on board, but as we were well arnied, we had no reason 
to fear them. The conversation began on their side with an excuse 
for having fired on us, as we approached the land. They gave 
as a reason for it, the mistrust they had of tis in consequence of 
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ill' Mitti.||rr<, whi( )i Ii4(l liccn coniinitted some years ancef by two 
Km<«iiii vtii|*«, wlifivr (irw at tint hoil landed, under the same 
|if'fiiii« .14 fitiM. hill as they m>w saw our conduct was Tery 
fl'Hi I Iff liiiiM ilirii«. hII «u«picion toward us had vajiished, and 
ili'-y writ- fmdy to ««*ivr lit wtih cvciy thing in their power. I 
Miffitii mill il mil iiiiripirtrr* Alexis* to ussuxe them, that those 
«if'«4rU ivMfi iiiri'ihiiiiliiirii, «iiul ivmmitted these depredatums of 
(III If Mwii 41 iiittl. iiiul wiihinit (he sanction oft' gOTemicent ; and 
ih'ii f.f<i)i III iltfi iniiiiiiuUrs had not their death prereuted* would 
Itit" Il I n piinuliriMoi tlicK ciMuluct. I endeavouied to cooTince 
ill' HI I.I I III- II til It «>l ihu. in the MRic nionnery as I had prerioosly 
ilii- I i|'iiii «i i.| itii' %%\m\\\ liuinp- They answered that they 
liiliii'itl II .ill, iiiul ir|iiiiT\l to hear of the evod feelings of the 
If ii««i'iiiw inwiiiiU ihi'Mi. To my i|ue>tion whether they were sat* 
uliiil Hiili ilti> iiiiit|«iMi»ftium we had lett in the fishing village for 
III*. .iMiiliii wv \u%\\ tiiU'iu they answered, that they oonadered 
tvliiii Ml' liiil tiiiiiid fiway a« a tiiHe. and thought we had left 
iMMii iltiii il \v.i« >\\*iih, Thev a^murcd me a^ain, that thdr com- 
MiMiilii MiMilil MtppU ii«vrith cverv thing in his power, and in- 
•|iii«»il i\li.ii w«i \\u(* now III >\Anc of. I o^^ed ten sacks of rice» 
«iiiiii liiJi w>iui. timl vegvuMcs and be^;ged them to state the 
iiiMiii<» I «*l ili*Uiii« \%liuh we \}kuiUI |uy ti'r them They desired 
Mil In iniiir oil ^luuv to \tKMk with the cvmimocder of the citytbut 
1 iv.iilnl ilnmu il. at l)n» tinu\ and prv>n!ised to come the next 
il^y, ^vlii'ii I III! kiii|i JuniUl Ik' neaivr land According to my prom* 
ui , 1 Ii4il liinii^'hi with me \onie tobacco tor Kiismat but the 
Hiiiiliiiim il.tii-%1 not to talc it. wichoi;c the (vrmnsxon of die Jap* 
4iii:tr. iilliicii whii'h the Uttei ietu>ed to ^rout/ pp. j^^-jc;^ 

Oil ihn inlh olMulv (hr> had taken on board all the wood» 
ivitlri'i mill pmviMioiiM luxTssHrv Tor their vova^» but the 
wind wiiH mil Inii* for (hoiii to sail. Tho Jananesse sent out 
A IhimIi und liilimiited liv HignM that tho wished to speak with 
llii*ni. Thry uIho placrd in a cask all tlio articles the Rus- 
ftiuiiH lind k'^'*'>i lii|m}iiii>nt lor ^ihat thev had taken. Cap- 
lain llnhiwiiiM added In tlieKe eighteen dollars and some East 
India hllk liandkriThlt^rN. and wan about to return, but they 
brcknniMl t«i hliii eai*neNtly to eonio on shore. After some 
dolibrrathiii ho rnitehided to land, and went with some sailors 
on Hbiirr. Ileii^ lir wiin met bv several Japanese olEcers and 
conversed with one nf them for some time, thinking him the 
first in ronunand. lie explainctl to this officer as before, the 
nature of the exiiedititms against the Japanese islands. They 
urged him to gu into the garrisouj and see their commander. 
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Thin hoi1ecJiti6tl doing, but promised ta bring bis sliip nearer 
the HkarCf and Uien to compl}' witb their rcijutwt. Afler 
rccriving some tokens or l'rieiu)shi|> f^m the JapanGse* he 
returned to the ship »nd sent a boat to get some lish which 
bad been pmmisrd him. They sent him word lh«t they ex- 
|iected a lisit fmm him the next ilay, anil desired that he 
would bring with him some of hiH ofGcers. Captain Golow- 
nin here states at length the reaRon>4 which intlurcd him to 
accept tbe invitation, to go again on shore, which it is not 
Dccexsary for our purpose to repeat, 

• On the itth of July, at eight in the momlngi I landed witK 
Meun. Moot and CblebnikotT, four satlort and the KuHlian, 
Alexis. I was so perfectly convinced of the fiiendly dtspotition 
of the Japanese, thai I had not commanded my men to take arms. 
The two officers and myself had only taken swords, and Mr. 
CIilel]aikcS' bad also with him a Uttlepoekct-piitol. more for the 
purpose of giving a signal in case of a tog, than for defence As 
wc passed the cask, mentioned above, we looked to see if our 
articles were removed, but found them all there. I recollected 
Laiman, and ascribed this to the cnstom of the Japanese, which 
doe* not aliow ibem to take any presents, till the negoiiations 
arc ended. At last wc landed near the fort. The ojagoda 
and two oSiccrs, the same I had seen the day before, came to meet 
oi. They prayed me to wait on the beach till the fort was ready 
for OUT reception. Feeling a perfect confidence in the Japanese, 
and wishing to remove all ground of suspicion, I bad our boat 
drawn half on sboic, and left one sailor behind with it. The 
other taHoTs I employed to carry the stools and the presents 
intended for tbe Japanese. We waited from ten to Rfteea 
tninutes on tbe sliorc, during which time I conversed with the 
ojagoda and his companions. I a&ked them the situation of ibe 
coaEi of Matsmai, and the state of their trade witb the principal 
island Niphon. But I remarked tliat they did not answer my 
<(uestians very readily. As I entered the gate I was astonished 
at the numt>er of people assembled there. On tlie right of the gate 
tat in a circle, at least three or four hundred soldiers, armed with 
muskets, arrows, and spears, and placed about a large open space. 
On the left, a great multitude of Kurilians surrounded a tent of 
cotton striped cloth, which was pitched about thirty paces from 
the gate. I should never have thought it possible, that this little, 
onimportant fort could have contained so many armed men, and 
I think that they must have been collected fiom all the neighbour. 
ing placet tince we made our appearance in the harbour. Wc 
wcic imiDcdincly cooductcd into ibis tent, wbcie directly oppo> 
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tite the entrance the commander was leated on a siobl. He 
drcMcd in a costly silk garmentv and a complete suit of armoiir» 
and had in his girdle two sabres. Over his shoulder hmig a long 
white silk cord* at one end of which was a tassel of the same 
matci ial, and at tlie other a steel suff« which he held in his handt 
and which appeared to be the synibol of his power. Behind him, 
on the ground sat his armour-bearersy one of whom held his spear, 
and another hrs musket ; a third held his helmet, which was 
siniil;ir to those we had seen worn by the other officer s» except 
tliat thrive had the moon represented on them, while his had a 
representation of the sua. At our entrance, bodi the commanders 
rose, wc saluted them after our custom, and they returned the 
salntaTfon. They desired us to be seated on the bank, directly 
opp(>.*>itc to them, but we placed ourselves on our stools. Oar 
lailnrs t(M)k their places on the bank behind us. After the first 
civilities wcic over, they entertained us with tea, without sugar, 
in cups, which according to the Japanese custom were only half 
filled, and were handed us without saucers, on wooden lackered 
waiters. We were previously asked, whether we would hare 
tea, or prcfciicd any thing else After tea, pipes and tobacco 
were nifcred us, and conversation commenced. They asked us 
out rank, our names, the name of our ship, whence we came, 
whitlicr we were sailing, why we landed on their shore, what 
rca^cins the Russians hud for attacking their villages ? Further, 
whether we knew Rcsanoff, and where he now was. All these 
qucHiioni we answered in the same manner we had done before. 
Til" under Japanese officers wrote down all our answers. 

• They n«>w declared that in order to provide the necessary 
«piantitv III provisions they must know the exact number of our 
i'lrw. KiJiiiilous as some of tlicir questions were, they had their 
t(M'.oiM liii a'^kinv* llicni. We considered it necessary to magnify 
«Mii loti-e, and stated it at nearly double, at 102 men. As Alexis 
i-onlil ui'ithei unJci Ntaiul nor express this number, I was obliged 
lo ill aw \o many siiokcs on paper with a lead pencil, and gave it 
10 the JapaUi've to ciumi them They farther asked us whether we 
had nt.mv s)iip\ as lav^c as the Diana in the waters. Very many, 
^r an^weii'di in Ochot/k, Kamtschatka, and America ; to these 
iht'v adJ\d vcvcial uninipoitant questions, rc5p)ecting our clothes^ 
iiutoiuH. »S: \ Tliry cxaniineii the map of the world, the ivory 
haiuDcd knives the biiriiing glasses, which we had brought as 
pit*%rut\ 10 the connnandi^i , and ihc dollars widi which I wished 
lo p.») \)w J4|vinc>e the sum they sl.ould name. While wc Were 
foiivoiMtijj>. N(r. Mivr remaTkcJ that there were some luked 
hwoid^ dixiiihiuc\l among the soldiers, who were seated about the 
v|)cn square, lie communicated tks immedioiely to me, but I 
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tlioughthcinijrht have seen some iword accidentally drawn, and 
B^kcd biiD, laughing, whether he v.as not mi^caken, is the Japancte 
always wore iheir sjbrw, and certainly now had no reason for 
diawm? them I thought I had made him eaiy by this, but soon 
toR-.e ci[ cum stances raited in us the suspicion, that ihey bad some , 
bad de^iKc on us- The under officer abicnied himiclf for somf^'J 
time, gave several ordeis, returned, and whisperrd somethtng ti>a 
the ciimniunderi who rose and would Iutc gone out. We aho ros^l 
and offered to take our leave of him ; and I again asked him the ] 
price of the pro»t^ion^, and whether he was resolved to ri 
the money in ui as before On our motion to go. he sat dowK 1 
again, besought us to do the same, and ordered th* dinner to bii] 
Kivtd, although ft was quite early We accepted his invitation 
and aniiouJy waited to see what was to follow, as it was r 
too late (o get well out of the snare ; but the friendly conduct a 
the Japanese, and their assurances that we had nothing 
from llieiDi quieted us again, so that we had no suspicion of their J 
treachery They regaled us with rice, fi^h, dressed with a greea.J 
sauce, and other agreeable dishes, of which we did not know iba ] 

' The commander now rose to go out on some trifling prelencQi^ 
and I declared to him ihat I could not remain any longer, an' 
mast return on board. He answered immediately that he coul 
not supply us with any thing, without tlie permisiio 
goraaor of Maismai, to whom he was accountable, and that o 
of us must remain as a hostage in the garrison till an answer 
his report arrived. The Japanese now began to throw off tl 
mask To my question, how long it would take to send the repo 
to Mautta!) and to receive an answer, he replied fifteen daj 
I conndered it dishonourable to leave an officer behind for s 
a time as a hostage, and besides, I thought that with a people like 
the JapaciCK, it was impossible to see the end of the thing. The 
governor wotJd perhaps do nothing without referring to the general 
govcmmeiit, and 1 should be eoniequcntly delayed till winter, for 
a decisive answer. I replied to the Japanese, that I could not wait 
so long without the advice of the officers remaining on board, and 
tliat I could not leave behind me an officer. Upon this we all rose 
to depart. But suddenly the commander, who had before spoken 
gently and politely, changed his tone, &poke very loud and warmlya 
often mentioned Resansto (Resanoff^ and Nkola Laadrrgeltthf 
(for so be denominated Schwostoff, the commander of the company's 
ship,) and struck his sword several times. In this manner he 
made a long speech, of which the affrighted Alciis could only 
repeat to US, that the commander had declared, that before one of 
u» should leave the fort, his own body should be hacked to pieces 
' This was sliort ad conclusive. 
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« We immediately sprang out» to reach the shore. The Japanese 
raised a lood shouts but dared not attack us» though th^ tbew 
after us oars and pieces of wood* in order to strike us down. 
When we had reached the gate^ they fired several times upon Up 
but we were not injured* although some balls passed near die 
head of Mr. Chlebnikoff. They succeeded in detaining Mr Moor. 
Makaroff* one of the sailors, and our Kurilian Alexis widiin die 
fort. But we sprang forward and reached our landing place. 
Here, to our grief we found that during our stay of three hcfonia 
the fort, the water had ebbed nearly five fathoms, and left the boat 
on dry land. The Japanese immediately saw that it was impossiUe 
for us to make it float, and as they had before seen diatthvc 
were no arms hidden in it, they took courage, advanced to m 
with large sabres which they held in both hands, with muskets 
and spears, and surrounded us near the boat. T cast one glance 
upon the boat, and seeing there was no possibility of escape, gave 
myself up. The Japanese took me under the arms, and led me 
into the garrison, where my unhappy companions were detained 
On the way, a soldier struck me several times cm the shoulder 
with a little iron stafF, but upon one of the officers speaking to 
him with an angry look, he desisted immediately.' pp. 67 — 74. 

They were thus carried back to the fort, and thence to t 
kind of barrack, where they were very carefully boand ; their 
hands, elbows, knees, and calves of their lej^ being tie4 
together, and a cord tied about their necks and fastened tot 
beam over their headd, in such manner that they could not ait 
down. All of them were tied alike, and with precisely tiie 
same number of knots, so that the Japanese semed to dt 
this, as well as every thing else, by rule. They were soon 
taken from this place, and sat out on their march to the city 
of Chakodade, in the island of Matsmai, the cords being fint 
taken from the calves of their legs, and those about tteir 
knees loosened. Each prisoner was led by one persan* and 
had a soldier by his side. On ascending a rising gromid, 
they saw their ship, which was left imder the comoMUid of 
Lieut. Rikord* under sail, and soon beani a cannonading, the 
result of which they neverleamed from the Japanese. Rikoid 
found that his guns were much lighter than those of the forty 
mnd soon desisted from the attack* The prisoners were condurt- 
cd in the manner above described, on foot, and most strictly 

Snarded, till they came to the strait between Kunashir and 
latsmai. They wrre carried over this«trait in boatsy and 
coasted aloiig the shore of the latter island several days^ pas- 
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eing at short tntrnalfi large and pnpulnus villages situated on 
the roust. On llie l6Ih of July they proreedod again on Titot* 
and rrom ttiU time tbcir e-<rort increased to a Imndred and 
fifty nr two liuiidi'cd tiien. Tlicy advanced by regular journies, 
till lliey reached Chabodadc on the 8Ut oY August. A great 
number ol {wi-Nims uf both sexes came out to nie«t tliotu, ami 
tliey entered the city in solemn procession. They there found 
stillgrealeriiurobei-HaMiMinblciltoNec them, HO that the guards 
found it difficult to force a passage through tlic narrow and 
crowded stn^ts. They were conducted by a cross street to 
sn open field, where a building hud been erected for their 
nTcption. Thirt building was large and dark, with Hcparate 
apiii-tmeiits for each jirisoner, and was surrounded by pali- 
sad«8.and beyond the palisades by a wall of eartli. The pria- 
onen were further secui-cil by a guard, which kept a constant 
watch bef'tre their dwelling. 

In the Japanrne villages, which they parsed, on their jour- 
ney to this rily, they observed every where a remarkable 
neatness. The (leople wci-c active, and appeared contented 
and gay. The prisoners were every where Ihc objects of a 
Dinst lively curiosity. The people at every station assembled 
around tliem. and asked a thousand <)uestiouB, and on receiving 
an auHwer. they carefully wrote it down : evidently holding 
Hint the right of keeping a journal is by no means confined to 
the traveller, but ttiat the go'>d [icople among whom he travels 
ha>e a right to keep theirs too. V hat ft sorry figure would 
nut the worshipful fraternity of English travellers in America 
cut, if we imitated thiA laudable Japane.se practice. The 
Japaiieee* moreover, acrortling to Capt. Golownin, were 
caiMtaatly inquiring the Uussian names of things, and each 
person formed, from the answers obtained, a little lexicon. 
The village i)f Onno, seven wersts from Chakodude, is de- 
scribed as |iai'ticularly beautiful. It is situated in a valley, 
IH sun-ouniled on three sides by mountains, and appears to 
stand in tlie midst of a vast garden, every house being sur- 
rounded by a spot of land in which kitchen vegetables, and 
a great variety of fruit trees are cultii ated. 

The Kurilians of Matsmai are more sinutly built, and in 
every re8pe':t a superior race of people to those of Ilurup and 
K.una9hir, or of tlir Russian Kurilian Islands. Their Ian 
guage, also, is quite dilTerent ; so that Alexis, and the Kuril 
iaus of Mat^mai, could with difficulty converse toj " " 
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ihey r(:tain a siiflicient resemblance in dialectf pcrsonv and 
uunui:i'^f to |imvc that they sprung from a comnioii stucL 

Our author observed tlie |>eculiarity among the Japanese^ 
thai i\u'. I<:fc hand has the preference over tiie right. This he 
r<:marked every whei*e« and he was told that it was aniversal; 
ifrithouty however, hearing any reason given for it. He ob- 
f»f;rved aUo that the J apanese had a great number of physicians. 
A physician was appointed to attend on the prisoners as soon 
as they arrived in Chakodade, and he repeated his visits 
daily. lie was a man of extensive knowledge^ and was 
particularly skilled in geography. He had a finely engraved 
globe, and sovei-al manuscript maps of the Japanese posses- 
sions, wliicli he frequ(*ntly showed to his Russian patients, 
and by the aid of them he answered their inquiries relative to 
the country, 

Two days after the arrival of the prisoners at ChakodadCf 
tliey were conducted through the city to a large hall, where 
they underwent a long and minute examination. As they 
passed through the streets* the liouses were thrfinged with 
spectators. They observed for the first time, that almost 
every liousc contained a shop, in wliich a great variety of 
wares was exposed for sale. The forms observed on their 
presentation to the governor, and in the examination, on this 
OS well as on a variety of other occasions, are particularly 
described by the author. Our limits do not permit us to make 
an extract of these details, though it is these^ which give the 
principal interest to the narrative, and besides^ serve to 
elucidate the character of this singular people. 

llicy were asked their names, ages, places of nativity, the 
names and ages of their parents and illations, whether they 
were married, and had child I'en, the distance from St. Peters- 
burg to the city in wliich they dwelt, their stations, and duty 
on board their ship, and many other questions equally minute. 
Their answei's were carefully written down by two secretaries. 
At theirsecond examination, tlie^ werotolrl that their answers 
had been sent to the governor of Matsmai, and that he had 
ordered the affair to be most diligently inquii*ed into. The 
following is an extract from the account of the first examina- 
tion. 

* At last the commander desired to know whether the religion 
of the Russiazis had not been in some degree altered ; inasmuch 
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as Laxnan wore a long queue and stiffliair, which he strewed over 
wilh flonTi while ouis waa on the contrary cut short. Ai we 
anfwered that [he manner of wearing the hait was not a part of 
oiir relt^ion, the Japanese laughed, and wondered not a hitlc ttiat 
there existed no law respecting this. They however wrote 
d'lwn our answers as before. In concluding, they ordered us to 
relate to them and point out to tliem on a chirt, where and when 
-wc had tailed since we left St. Petetibtirg Fur this purpose 
they gave tw a chart, drawn from the Russian Academy's globe, 
made in die time of the hue empress.* p. 140. 

The Hfvoml examiiiaiion coiiBUti'il of a strica of qucstiuns 
relative to BesnnotTa expedition aiiil Kultsetiuent history. On 
tbc thii'd exaoiinatiuii, besides utiicr (lUtstiuns were the I'ul- 
lowing;. 

• Did we not know of Larman's emba5sy and the answers he 
received ' Whether we knew the answers which were given to 
Resanofs propositions in Nangasaky I Why we approached 
their coast) uoce the Japanese had forbidden the Russians to do 
80, and had dedaied to Resanoff that they bad a law, which 
obli^d them to hum all foreign ships coming into any port) »• 
cepc Naagasaky, and to hold [he crewfe in perpetual imprison- 
mentt' p. Ijo. 

After having Hndergime live examinations, at diSbrciit 
intervAls, before tbc gitvcrnor of Chakmliulp, they were sent 
to tlio city of Mnt^mai. They sot out on this journey Sep- 
tember dr. and wei-e condtirled in nearly the same manner as 
when they came from Kunasbir. Thcauihordeacribnsa hatic- 
ry whirii he obaervf d on a hei;;lit« at the entrance • f the bay 
«!' Matsmai, un which were moun'cd several brass and iron 
cann(»n, the latter of which appeared to have been cast in 
£uro|)o. On this part i>f the island the ulla^^es were mm-e 
frequent, as well as more piipiiloiis, than on Iho parts which, 
they had previously seen. Tbey accomplished ibis Jooniey 
in thire days. Tlipy here also round a bouse specially bmlt 
fi>r tboir ancommodation. Two days after their arrival they 
wero bruugbt before the governor for furllicr cxaminaliont 
antl remained with him sume lioiirs. lie in-oyrdto be a man 
of great humanity, and exhorted ihem not to give themselves 
ujito de.spair, but to pray to Oud. and to wait patiently the 
end of ibeir trials. He ay.iured them that be uould nw all 
hi» influence with Uic empcroi- to hasten their liberation, and 
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IT'f '^ ^'-^rxk \uk %TtA paper to draw up a memorial, wbich he 
*«.< . .1* 'A 4^x1.4 i«« translated into Japanese. In making this 
tri.'''< V. Ai^xU. and a new interpreter assigned thenif 
Ast \*^^. a .nNM/!d3i'i«rrr>, united their labours* The account of 
^'i«* .• ><«vjrr*^ in tliift great work is one ot the most amusing 
^,--io -4 </ fri#5 work before use* 

S^ •'•: fta9#? aliraily seen that Alexis* qualifications as a 
l.Ar •."(•' 4>d not go «io Tar as to count iUO« we may imagine 
*:.^ » r.li;irr4>.Hrnf:rit of the Russian prisoners. < For we en- 
<>4 #'««i rf-rl/ '^Hv H our author, * as much as possible to make use 
^f <•</ li vtorih arifl ptirascA un\y as were known to Alexis. 
T)n< ui'aA*- \\%t' ^t>lf of our paper singular enough.* 

«N'ofv/i*h-,unclin;^ our effort, it sometimes happened that we 
fffAfi ufi* rri'dkc Alexin comprehend our ideas, or if he compre^ 
ftertfif.ti fhirrt, he could find no words or expressions in the Ku- 
rfli4ri Uri^iuf^e to convcf them to the Japanese. The following 
h ihf. niAtincT in which Kumaddshero proceeded. In the first 
phirT, hr. u^kcd uk the Russian pronunciation of every word, and 
wrote thift in Japanese letters over it He was prepared with a 
ftliect of paper, and asked the meaning of every word by itself, 
anil wrote it, in the same manner, in Japanese over it. In this 
way wc had not a little trouble with him. He was a man of about 
iifty years old, exceedingly stupid by nature, and without any 
idea, not merely of the grammar of any European language, but 
of any grammar in the woild. If by means of Alexis, or by signs, 
we explained to him a word, he listened attentively and said to 
every thing o-o-o, which appeared to mean as much as, ** yes, in- 
deed, I understand." If in this way we had spent an half hoar or 
more in demonstiating to him a word, and thought that at last he 
fully understood it, he would turn and ask us the definition of it 
again, and insist that he had not the least conception of it* We 
often lost our patience entirely and spoke harshly to him. But he 
would laugh, and excuse himself by saying that he was old, and 
that the Russian language came exceedingly hard to him.' 

Honest Kuniaddshcro seems to have been infested with a 
lurking repubiican feeling, such as was not to have been ex- 
pectrd, in a subject of his mf>st despotic majesty of Japan* 

* The word mperialf* proceeds our author, * employed him two 
whole days, before he could understand it. Two hours in sue-* 
cession we explained it to him, and made use of all possible ex- 
amples. Alexis too, to whom the word was known, did his best* 
The Japanese heard, laughedi and grumbled out bis o-o-o-o j but 
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scarcely had we fmi&bed, when be vroald say : I can nndentand 
eadlf viat emperor iii, but imperial, imperial, I caimoi cumpre- 
head ihxL The prepositions and conjunctions could not be made 
by asy means to enter hii dull head. It appeared to hira wboUf 
iocralible that tbcy should be placed before the principal words 
to which they refer, and which in the Japanese language they 
slwvyt follow. He was eiceedlngiy surprised »t this, and wuuld 
oot believe it pouible to express one's self with any degree of 
propriety in a language which, in his opinion, was so barbarous 
»ad <Mcctive. If he had at last made out ihe meaaiiig of the 
word*, he then beg^n upon the formation of the senteacc. And 
here was a new aiul sore difiiculty. He would by all means insiK, 
that the Ruuian words should follow each other in the sane 
order, as in the Japanese translation, and requited us so to place 
them, without M:eing what absurd and incomprehensible noiucnse 
would follow. Wc ai:,ured him that it could not be so. but he 
maintaiitcd lliat hit translation would be considered incorrect, if 
with him a word stood at ihe end which we placed at the begin- 
ning, &G. At last, after long discussions and disputes, we besuughc 
bitn to call to mind the Kuriban and Japanese fonns of speech, 
Mnd see if the words in both languages followed in the same order. 
I Icnow very well, said he, that this is not the case. Bui the Ku- 
rilian i* the language of a people almost savage, who have not 
evcD the an of writing. But in Russia they write books. Wc 
laughed not a little at this remark, and be Joined us. At last we 
gave him our word of honour as a pledge, that there were many 
European languages, in which, though there were a number of 
words in common, yet die order in which they wete placed 
was totally diverse i and this w-as the case with the Russian and 
Japanese. This satisfied him. Now that he had obtained an 
idea of OUT sentences, he sought ft)r Japanese expressions which 
■tgiuGcd the same, and troubled liimself no farther about the order 
of the words. Bat if he met with a sentence in which the words 
aettahj followed in the same order, he was highly gratified. Nay^ 
if there were Japanese words, which could be arranged in the 
ume marmer as ours, he would Joyfully write them down, even 
if they conveyed an entirely diiFereiit sense, and it was not with' 
out the greatest unwillingness tliai he would alter them when wc 
found he had not understood us aright.' pp. 207 — zio. 

Amonjj^ the f(iirstiati9 a-ikcil atone oftltecxamiriationfi they 
tiiquircil whikt kind of bat the cnipn-or of Uussia woi-e, and 
h''K?«^d Mf. Moor to draw a iHCtui-o of it. Tlicyiniiiiircil ■ 
what kind of boi^o the ompepor rode, nrid how many [HTHnut 
ftCcompanicO him. Thoy askoiJ buw mtuiy caunou wcvc 
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M'»ui\fi^A '>Y^ rS* itt»\ti'rM palace, and on being told thit tte 

li. ,^4<» ttkifUArt III did not lorUiy their palaces* and did not 

4ii.- 1- ,••<.•: hf*(u Mi h(MtinoM, tlicy would not believe it. Whea 
K,i</ • >!'<* 4;f/'r <^4fdHf onviiircd of thisfactj they ^erepta^ 
1/ •! ■;.: ''^i. <«i>d fofniidf rrd it very impro\ident 

1^.-'.} (f.ic.rd. iH'foir Icuviiip; the J<i|ian«*8e coast ia die 
iiK,., i# «r,4, 4#r»f mi hhori' u iHln* addi*e8st-d to the impriaua- 
pAU'"*'iAU «ilfi/<-fiff iti wiiirh he declared his intcDtion to 
^<- ... tti III liii"/.ki »iid to roiuo hack witii an additional 
f<,. '^ >', Mkh rif|ft (I.I ii liberation. lie sent on shore also with 
91,. u • 1/ f , T^iiiir I JiftlieH, ra'/(ii*N9 and a trunk of books. This 
|^> M • t.t riif» h.ovih Ihem until allLer they had arrived at 
4 jp4fr Ml.w1f . ui hni ihr> wen* requiivd to ti*anslate it into Jap- 
Hf.4 .'• 'Ill: Ihry did ^ \\\\ Home variation of the parts which 
$u%^h\ I ;fvr firiuii iifl'i'iire. 

A |i.if 1 ol IIh- Hliir> i*i ronlnined in the narrative of Lieut. 
Ifik'if d, Hhii li in pnhliNhi'd in the mrond volume. He there 
d< II I itf *y tii»i «o,i iiK«' til Orjiotxk* and a journey which he un- 
dirliiiib III the roMoxuiiK ^^ inter liir the purpose of obtaining 
itihiiiii limin id' tlir Miiiistrr ol' Marine at St. Petersburg, for 

IiriiiiTitiiif^ to till* relirf id' Iiih imprisoned countrymen. He 
I'uriii-d hdwrxer at Irkutzk, on his way to Petersbui-g, 
fi'fiiii thi^ p;(i\eriior of Siberia, that an account of the disaster 
hail liiMMi Ni'iit to the government, and received orders to 
iTiiirii to Orliotzki and pnn'eed in the Diana to complete 
tlie Hurvry of tlie roiiHt, and at the same time to make inqui- 
rirs at the i*«laiid of kiiiiaHliir of the fate of the prisoners. 
V jiile on his Journey, he found at Irkutzk a Japanese, nam- 
ed lieonsaiiiio, \iho had been six yeai*siii Russia, and had been 
tn*ated with great attention and kindness, for the pur|)ose of 
allowing the friendly dis|M)Kition of the Russian government 
to Japan. This jierson, with five other Japanese, who had 
been shipwrecked on the Ritssian roast, he took on board his 
ship, and as himhi as the necessary impairs could be make, sailed 
from Ochotzk, Julv i!2, and arrived off* the coast of Kunaahir 
on the S8tli of August. He was ai^rompanied on this voyage, 
for greater security, by the trans|iort ship Sotik. 

Un reaching the harbour wlieiethey met with the disasters 
of the preceding year, and which tiiey had named the Bay 
of Treachery, they observed a new double battery of fourteen 
gims. The whole city, on the side towanl tlie sea, was hung 
striped clothi so that nothing but the roofs of the houses 
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could be seon. and all the boats wprf dfnwn upon tlic slinrs. 
Tlipy sent a letter «n shore, aildrt-x^cd lo Uil' gin enmr ol tlie 
bUnd, Hnnounciiig that nutwithstamliiij^ the (rrainiciit nf tlie 
oflkerN or the Oinnn, the governor of Irkuizk had sent home 
all the JH(ianeHc: wrt-clved un llie nhorc uf Katntsclialkiu and 
trusted that in return all the Ku'^Hiaii prisoners would be 
gi>cn up ; that if this was rel'used, the ships would be sent 
bark tlie next summer to demand tlieiD. This letter was 
translated into Japanese by Leimsaimo, whose fidelity they 
Imd murb reason lo dotibt. Alter waitingsomc days without 
an answer, and sending on shore sncceHsively, two of their 
Japanese passengers as messengers) without obtaining any 
satisfarfory information, they were under the necessity of 
despnlohing Leonsaimot as their ambassador, although at the 
risk of losing their only interpreter. lie returned alter a 
day's absence with the intelligence that Golownin and all bis 
comiKin inns were dead. They were unwilling to believe this 
intelli$;eiire, and alter watching a long time for the purpose, 
snrceedcd in capturing a Urge Japanese ship, the commander 
of which ]>ri>ve<I to he an intelligent and amiable man. He 
informed them that Golownin, and lits five companions wore 
all living, and in the city of Matsmni. 

RikonI resolved on carrying hack with him to Russia this 
Japanese captain, whose name was Takatai Kachi, and who 
appeared (o be a person of higher rank than they had before 
seen. He submitted to this measure with a very good grace, 
un being promised that he should not be required to leave the 
Rnsftian commandrr, and that he should be restored to his 
country the following summer. Titkatai Kaclii was ref|uired 
to select fonr of his own sailors to accompany him, and the 
remaining Japanese u ho had been hrotight from Kamtschatka, 
as they could not speak a word of Russian, wcr-e put on shore. 
He was also required lo write a It^tter explaining the cause of 
liis detention and to send it on shore. 

On board the captured ship was a lady, the inseparable 
companion and favourite mistress of Takatai Kachi. Thfx 
being the only Japanese woman of whom we have any iioti<*^ 
in these vnlumes. we copy at length the account of her viatC 
to the Russian ship. 

* She was curious to see our ship and the strange people, whoi 
^;. COnSKlcrsd . as ea^miss. it was no less interesting to us tol 
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fe<t a Japanese woman* When she first came on board she ap- 
f '?'i '.'{cessively alarmed, I desired Kachi to lead her into the 
Ciibii!, :ind icKik htr other hand myself. At the door, she wished 
afur ih'j jHp;4nc:>e custom, to take oflFher straw shoes but as diere 
\b%^ riciihcr curpet nor mats in the cabin> I made her understand 
Ly 'j;;ris tlmt ^iic need not giveheiself this trouble On enteniig» 
fji'; l:tiii both htr hands open uron her head, and bowed very low. 
I \-A hnr to an arm chair and Kachi explained to her the use of 
i» r .rtunatcly for our unijxpccted v^^itor we had on board t 
pretty yoiin'r woman tlic wife of ourundei surgeon. At sight of 
1 I »Ii'- J.ijiaiicsc took courage and appeared more at ease. An a& 
fji.i '.taiicc was soon formed between them. The surgeon's wife tri- 
ed to converse wiili her on a s-bject which generally interests ladies, 
and ' howcd )icr the dress of Russian women. The Japaneaet ^lO 
sccnr'd to b^ :i lady of fi^hum, looked at every thing with the 
jrr.:ircsi cuiiosity, put on some of the articles, and showed her 
ast'>nlOi'ii;:nt by a hearty laugh She appeared most plea^ied with 
the wliitc complexion of our lady, laid her ha'.d upon her face, as 
if she aoubtcc that it was the natural colour, and cried often um^ 
iooi^ pTct*y, prctry. I observed that the Japanese was pleased 
with her new dress, and held a mirror before her. She was 
astonished at die difference of her complexion from that of the 
the Russian lady, who was behind her, and pushed away tbeglassi 
nying, wariy *tvar'h not pretty, not pretty. She had, however, a 
very agreeable appearance. Her face was rather brown, and lonff, 
regular features, a little mouth, with shining black lackered teem. 
Her narrow black eyebrows, which seemed drawn with a pencfl, 
shaded two brilliant eyes of the same colour, which were but 
slightly sunk in the head. Her dark hair, arranged in the form 
of a turban, had no other ornament than tortoise^hell combs. She 
was of middling size, thin, «ind well formed. Her dress consuted 
of six garments, made of silk, thinly wadded, something in the 
form of our night-gowns, very wide, and confined very low with 
a girdle. Below the girdle the clothes hung very full The upper 
garment was dark, the rest of various colours. She spoke slowlyi 
ner voice was radier melancholy. She appeared to be about 18 
years old We offered her tea and gingerbread. She ate and 
dnmk with great pleasure. At her departure we made her some 
presents, with which she was highly pleased. I told the surgeons 
wife to kiss her. When she saw her intention she met the salute, 
and laughed lieartiiy. She went on shore in the boat, which car- 
ried Kachi's letter to the governor of the island.' vol. ii. pp. 1 89 
-—191. 

1 he two Uussian ships sailed out of the harbour on the 
11th of September, witli Kaclii and his four sailors on board. 
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liey were flred upon from all the battericn. but received n* 
bijuiy. In October lhi7 arrivrd at St. Pcli-r and Hu Vaol's 
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the excrtiohs. which rhcir friends wcp« 
nuking Iti tititain ttieir deli\ etiiiicc. Their houi-8 p^^mmI 
iravily at Ma'.imai, and all the ar^umeiitSf liy which thef 
tnd«HvouiTd to obtain Ihcirlihertj-.scemed thrown away upon ' 
tlic wliiiusrfxl pe^iplc who held them in raptlvity. They ancn ' 
escaped froRi their impcisoiimeut. but after wandering in Ihi^ .1 

tountainn thi'OURh the day, and on the sea shure during tba' ' 
E;ht, for the sjiitce often days, in Ihu linpe of finding a boat 
in whirh they nii.^ht embaiW. they were di.icuverud, canioj 
harktu Matittnai. and confined for two months in tliu lit^ 
^-isitn. Tticy were told that by the Japanese law, if tbey hod 
bAt been retaken, (he ^nvernnr of Matsmai, and all the per- 
Doha in ubnsc c.ustmly they were, would have suffoi-ed death* 
S'licy vmn Biially restored to tlieir former residence) an4 , 
:oiilinucrf to receiTc I he kindefit treatment from thegnvernnivij 
[fi September thn letter of Riknrd to the pfovei-nor cf Kunashir 
wan shown to them, and also one addressed to Golowniiu 
Utesc were translated into Japanc.-tcand immediately sent t9 I 
Scddn. Their bopes of immediate release were soon disaiH - , 
ptjinted, by the intelligciire that Rikord had captured a Ja- 
[lanese ship, taken several prisonersi and returned to Russia. ' 
Anotliei- winter pa&scd away, during uhich the prisoners 
learned friim their interpreters that their cause was the sub- 
ject nf constant discussion at Jeddo. During this time they 
were in a state of most anxious suaitenso ; tlirir alarm was ] 
Inrreascd by the falsehoods which were told by Leoiisiiimq> 
Arran Madsimann Kami, who during their captivity was re- { 
Uinved A-nm the governorsiiip of Matamaito a higlier post, had i 
Ihiiu tbo begiituing shown them givat kindncMN. And tliegr ' 
learned from their old inteqiretcr, I'esky, now his serrctary^ J 
thai lio liail extorted himself very much on their behalf. 

* The Japanese government.' says Golownin. ' had, as Teslty 9 
lu&ured Ds. come to Oic conclusion, to listen to no friL-ndlf "'J 

fel»r\ation& fiom ihe Russians, since after all that hiid taken ploc^il 
lejr thought thej- had nothing lo eipect from them but falsch odf J 
deceit and htntility. Airao Madsimano, however, convincedj 
.-□ that they could not judge the laws and cuslcms of other^ 
'ly their own, and brought thcro at last to the coudusion 
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of negotiating with the nearest Russian coii]inancIer» npon tbe 
state of things. When the government demanded that the Rassiaa 
ship should only enter the port of Nangasaky to make their 
explanation, he opposed this, and declared that the Russianiy from 
this demand of the Japanese, would imagine that anotiier surprise 
was intended for them ; for how could they believe that the Jap- 
anese were going fairly and honourably to work) if they demanded 
that the Russian ship should take so long a voyage, to arrange a 
business which could be done much nearer and quicker in some 
port of the Kurilian Islands. The government objected to this 
that they could not, without a breach of their laws, permit the 
entrance of a Russian ship into any port, except Nangasaky. 
But he replied to them in the following impressive manner. If 
the sun, moon, and stars, the work of the Almighty* are subjected 
to changes in their course, the Japanese ought not to consider thdr 
laws, formed by weak mortals, perpetual and unchangeable. In 
this way he prevailed on the government to give orders to the 
new governor of Matsmai to enter into negotiations with the 
Russian ship, without demanding that they should sail for this 
purpose to Nangasaky. Tesky assured us, that iiO other of the 
Japanese nobility would have dared to make such a representation 
to the government. But Arrao Madsimano, who, on account of 
iiis great understanding and his virtues, was universally known and 
beloved by the people, did not fear to speak the truth i besides, 
he was son in law of the governor of the capital, a dignity which 
was only granted to those who approached near the Emperor» and 
also a half brother of one of the Emperoi's favourite mistiesses. 
The last reason, according to our European customs, would be 
a sufficient explanation of his influence.' pp 379. 380. 

After this determinationt oixlers were given to the com- 
manders of the seajKirts, to receive the Russian ship on its 
return in a friendly manner. And the prisoners \vei« permit- 
ted to write a letter to their friends on board the sliip* assuring 
them of their health and safety. This letter was translated into 
Japanese, and sent to be examined at Jeddo. 

KikonI with Radii passed the winter at St. Peter and St 
Paul's Haven, where the la*ter was mucli surprised to find 
himself quite at liberty On the 23d of May, 1813* Rikord pot 
toseaintiip Diauayand i*eached the Bay of Treachery in twen- 
ty days. The garrison was hung about with cloth as beforoy 
and they were not fii-ed on by the batteries. They sent the 
two Japanese sailors ashore, and the next day Rikord and 
Kacki landed. They were met by their Japanese messeugersi 
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itni bMD kindly received ; there were in the fort \httt 
oStrm, (be two oldmt ucrp Kixhi's friends, Rikurd i-rtuili- 
ed (o ttie ^tii)i, mid Kuchi |ii'<x: ceded <" Uil- Tori, promhin); to 
return iifXt day. Ue i-etcinieil at the pruuiiaed time, iVnil 
faruaght the intrlliffcnce that tlicir coutitrjint'ii wcic bII wdl. 
By the '.dt iC(^ ol' Kftchi, Rikurd sctil him wIUi a proiw^al (o 
tb« giivenior, thRt RiknnI shouhlimil ilirerllf to Chuktiditdr, 
and tliat tboi j^vmioruf KniinHhtrnhnulil &I1')W two Jn|)anesfl 
to iK-miii(iati}' hiin, that he iniglit enter at once n|ic>Ti thu 
negotiationn. Thii4 the ^oveMior derlinetl, but jiromised to 
Acnd tlieir proponul to MftUniat. where he liad also sent their 
iirat letter the day of tlieic arrival, and informed them that 
tberc Were Interjiretcra in MaTsmai, and that the jiosi went 
and retomcd in twent}' du}^. They cnnrlnded to waii th« 
rrbult ttf tMs, »iid during this time they desired iiermiKsion to 
examine the hay in boats. This was refused, tliirogh »ery 
politely, by Ilie governor. 

Julj 20. Kiiclii ttrDUKlit them Ibe letter from their tniprln- 
onedcmnitryincii, mentioned above, whieh was dated Matstnai, 
May 40, isrs, July i6, ihey were visited by tlie Kuriliart 
Alexis and one of Ibe iropriBoned sailors, and were Infonncd 
b» Kachi, thatan offirertTakabn-isi fiampey, wa» fmployed 
to nrK"li»tc «ilb Rikord ; and ttils nflher informed him. by 
KikChi. tiiat it wa« not in his power, nccordiiiR to the Japanese 
laws, to meet (hi* Russian u&irerR on boni'd bis ship, but lie 
Contmunlrated by Kachi the fulloning projKisltionn. 

I. The Russiann must, by their offii iai leliers to the Japan- 
ese gfivrminen*, signed and «eiiled by two commanders, ^ive 
a jiiSKif thatlhcatlarkofScbwostoffitponlheKnrllrfln Islands 
and Sa''halin was entirely witbuni the knonlrdge and consent 
of llie Russian government. 

S. It is known that ScliWostoffby his attack disturbed the 
quiet of the people, and carried away with trim to Ocbotzk 
nee and other articles hetonptig to individuals, and that he 
also hadtaken some warlike monitions, consisting of armour, 
ari'ows, muskets, and cannon. Resprctini; the fust named 
artkles, the Japanese wi-re sennihie lliat they mott have long 
since been useless. But the last, IVom their nature, could not 
have be«n entirely ruined ; and the Japanese government 
insi.'ftcd on Ihcir being returned, test in time to rome they 
might be considered as traphi''s, which the Russians had 
■■■fctaincd by right nf conquest. But although Ibey could not be 
^"■"■^Sfriej, No. 1. 8 
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iojnred by usef yet they might not perhaps be now in Ochotzkf 
and it might be difficult tu collect them. For this reason, 
the Japanese government would be satisfied, if the governor 
of O^liotzk gave them a declaration, that none of the articies 
brought by Sc hwostoff from the Kuriiian Islands andSachalinf 
could be found upon the most diligent search in Ochotzk. 

S. Respecting what had hap^ned the year bcfiirey in 
consideration of the circumstances existing at the tine» 
the Japanese government consider the conduct of Ri- 
kord as justifiable. The Japanese government have been 
assured by Takatai Kachi, that he went of his own accord lo 
Kamtschatka. 

4. To conclude, Takahassi Sampey hc^ies that it may be 
possible fur the Russian ship to return from OchoCak to 
Chakodade, with the testimonials and explanations required 
by the Japanese government this summer, where he will with 
another officer await her return, to receive these testimonials 
with the regular solemnities. He assured thems diat the 
liberation of the prisoners was desired at Jeddo, and added 
his wishes that the Russian ship might have a proiperous 
voyage and quick return to Chakodade. 

July 29f they left Kunashir and reached Ochotzk in fifteen 
days. UereRikord received from the governor of this place, 
the testimonials required by the Japanese government, and an 
explanation of all that related to the affair, in a letter from 
the governor of Irkutzk to the governor of Matsmai ; he 
took with him, also, a Japanese fnim Irkutzk, as interpreter, 
and sailed again for Japan, August 11. The 22d, he entered 
Vulcan's Bay, and steered for the port Edomo ; a boat came 
out from the shore, and those on board informed him that they 
had orders from the governor of Matsmai to pilot the Diana 
into Chakodade. She was taken into Edomo, supplied with 
fresh water, &r. and the 27th they reached Chakodade. On 
their arrivaJ, the whole city was hung with cloth, and in the 
bay they saw six places hung in the same manner, probably 
batteries. The 29th Rikord went on shore and delivered hLf 
letter fi*om the governor of Ochotzk to the under officers, to 
be delivered to the governor. The forms, on occasion of his 
landing and meeting the officers, arc amusing, but we have 
not room for them. They were not permitted to sec Golownin 
and his countrymen at this time. The SOth Rikord went on 
shore and was allowed to see Golownin. October 7, he went 
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again nn shore. He met tlie imprisoned Rnssiatis ilrcssed in 
gpeal fi(>1cii<lour, by order of the Japanese, in presence of rlie 
sanif officers and wirli the same ceremonies as on his first 
yfaiU At last he rpccived in a solemn manner, from the Jap- 
uiese ofBcera ap|iotn(ed to ne^)tiate witli him. his im|)ris- 
otKHl IrindB and the pupers fr>m the Japanew goynrnmi^nt* 
for wtiick be returned llie Russian (lapera. They *erp then 
feasted after llie Japanese manner. At two o'clock they 
took Imrc of the Japanese, aud returned on board the ship 
accompanied by some of their friends and a vast number of 
Spectators of bnlh sexes. The slijp was surrounded with 
bnata. They were now supplied with fresh water, wood, 
rlt-e, salt, and ollter provisions. Although the Russians dc- 
cllnwl taking them, as they were not in want of any thing ; 
the Jaiianese assured them that it was their duty to provide 
the liberated prisoners with support sufficient for their re- 
turn lo Kamtachatka. The Japanese women were not allow. 
ed to come on boani, though ther« were many in the sur- 
munding bwats. The Russians sent them Komc trifling 
presents by the men, which they accepted. The Japanese 
officers refused all premtnts, except some portraits of Russian 
tirfnes. These they conmnteil to take, without tlic glasses and 
fhimcfli which they seemed to think of great value. 

October tOtli. the Russians left the harbour, and arrived in 
Kantscbatka November 3d. During the imprisonment of 
Golownin and compnninns of more than two years they re- 
ceived no intelligence of any kind from Europe. They 
awaited with the greatest impatience the return of the sailor, 
who, with Alexis, was permitted to go on board the Diana 
the spring before (hey were set at liberty. 

• But this man wai in the strict sense of the word a dunce. 
Turbi and Frenchmen were all the same to him. He had never 
iroubletl his head with policical or military atTairs. He could 
only tell as that the French with three other nations, whom he 
coiutl not recollect, had made an attack upon Rutsia, had suffered 
a defeat near Smolensko, in which many thousands wers tilled. 
The remainder with Bonaparte suddenly crossed die Dwina. But 
when all this happened, who comm^tnded the armies, and how it 
ended, all this he had forgotten. He could however, for our 
consoUtion. tdl os that Fomka Mltrofanoff was married, that 
Seniosdika QUebalkin vrzi dead, and other important afiain of 
tWi ton. which he related to the great delight of his comrades 
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with as mnch minuteness, as if he had himself attended the wed^ 
ding and burial.' pp. 4149 415* 

We have been so long orr.upied with the personal narratire 
of our author, that we have little room left to notice his geo- 
graphical remarks. His work however adds a good deal to- 
our stock of autlientic information res[)ecting the empire of 
Japan. 

The population o^ Japan has hitherto beeQ estimated at 
from 35 to 50 miiilons* Golownin confirma the idea ctf its 
^ast population. 

* It was impossible for me,' says he, 'to leam the exact popula- 
tion of the empire of . apan. As many millions of the poor peo- 
ple have no fixed place of residence^ the government consider it 
impossible to enumerate them. We were shown a map of Japan, 
which was drawn on a very lar?e sheet of paper On this map 
not only all the cities bat the villages were laid down, and the 
names of them entirely covered the paper * • A scientific Jap- 
anese with Tesky, brought us a plan of the capital cicy« Jeddoi 
and told us that a man could not walk from one extremity of it 
to the other in a day. We questioned them about the populatiaiii 
and they assured us, that it contained over 10 millions, aaid iniiiU 
ed on diis when we appeared to doubt it. They brought ns the 
next day some notes taken by one of their officers, who had servu 
ed among the police in Jeddo. In these he says that this city in 
its principal streets has 280,000 houses, and in each of these from 
^-0 to 40 persons. If 30, the number of inhabitants must amount 
to 8,400,000. Add to this, the inhabitants of the little houses and 
huts, those who live in the open air, the imperial guard, the 
guards and suite of the princes in the capital, and the number of 
mhabitants must far exceed 10 millions. In support of their 
assertion, the Japanese stated that in Jeddo alone there were 30,000 
blind men.' vol. ii. pp. 128, 129. 

The author considers the Japanese one of tiie most enlif^ 
enrrd people in the world* For altliouj^h they fall below tJbt 
Eurnpfans in the higher branches of science, some degree of 
learning is universsdiy diflfuscil. 

' The Japanese make use of two kinds of writing ; ist, the 
Chinese, iu which almost every word has a separate sign. These 
signs, the Japanese say, they borrowed some thousand years ago 
fium the Chinese, so chat the name of a thing, though when ^lo- 
ken it is very difierent in Chinese and Japanese, would be express- 
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ed in wridog bf the same urn- This sort of writing is made 1119 
of in works of a higher kindt in official papers, in the correspoo- 
dence of the higher classes. id. An alphabet peculiar to the 
Japanese consisting of forty-eieht letters, which is made use of 
by the lower classes of the people. There is no man amoni^ tht 
Japanese, however inferior his station may be* who does not know 
how to write in this way, and they were very moch astonished that 
of our four tailors not one could write.' vol. i. p. 187. 

* The Japanese are exceedingly fend of reading. Even the 
common soldiers on guard read almost incessantly* This was 
rather unpleasant to us, as they always read aloud and in a sing- 
ine tone» neariy like that in which the psalm is read with us at 
a nmoral Bcibre we became accustomed to it« it prevented our 
sleep in the night* National history, descriptions of civil conw 
motions and wars with the neighbouring people* are the favorite 
reading of the Japanese. All these books are printed in Japanese. 
They do not make ase of leaden types in printmg» but die letters 
are cut in blocks of hardwood.' voi.i,p.274. ^ 

The Japanese In aammer as well as winter bum fire on the 
hearth froqn laortang to evening. Men and women sit ronnd 
it aad aiBoke tobacco. The tea kettle is never taken fn>m the 
firey for tea if the standing drink for the quenc*hiiig of thirst. If 
Uiey b|ve not that* thejr take warm water* for they never 
driftk aojr thing cold. Even their sagi they prefer warm. 

We add the following extract for the benefit of such Eng* 
lish or American navigatorsf as may have occasion to ap- 
proach the Japanese coast, 

' Tesky related to us an adventure which had extremely en* 
raged the Japanese eovemment against the English, so niuch so^ 
that if an English ship were now to appear on their coast, they 
would treat it in the same manner they had done ours 

' One or two years after the departure of i^esanoff, a great ship 
under Russian colours appeared at the entnmce of the port of 
Nangasaky. Some Dutch and Japanese were immediately sent on 
board by the governor- The ^rst sdl but one were retained, but 
the latter were sent back with the remaining Dutchman to declare 
that it was an Knsrlish sliip and that on account of the war exist- 
ing between the two nations^ the Dutch would be kept as prison- 
ers, if the Japanese did not give up a certain number of oxen and 
swine. In expectation of an answer the English entered the bar* 
hour in a boa^ and measured the depth of it. Meanwhile the 
Potch had persuaded the governor to make this exchange. The 
swine and oien were seat on board the ship and the Dutchmen 
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set at liberty. The goTemor lost his life for it, and orders were 
given to regard the English as enemies/ yoL i. p. 260. 

There is a map of the Kurilian islands, at the end of the 
first volume of this woric, and there are four or five charts or 
^ans of harbours, at the end of the second. As the work 
has already made its way from the Russian to the German, 
we are not without hopes, that it will in due time emigrate 
into the latitudes of our £ng!ish language. 



Abt. y . — RecdUedions of Curran and some rf his CaUmporop 
ries. By CharUs PhilUpSf Esq. 8vo. pp. 340. New Yorkf 
C.Wiley &Co. 181B. 

We Americans have a right to criticise Mr. Curran, for 
perhaps no one man has dime so much injury to the taste of 
our country. This however is something of a compliment, 
for although we are not convinced that our national taste has 
ever yet reached the very summit of perfection, still we trust 
that it is not so totally depraved, as to he seduced and led 
astray by that which has neither beauty nor merit to recom* 
mend it It was said by some one, that * the common people 
are the best judges of eloquence :' and we recollect having 
seen the remark quoted by one of the editors of Carran^ 
Speeches, for the purpose no doubt of warning all evil-minded 
critics, tiiat the merit of his oratory had already been passed 
up<in. If it be so, it is only left for us to question the corn- 
potency of the tribunal. We shall accordingly begin by 
denying the truth of the above remark. Mere buffoonery 
will excite the laughter of a popular assembly ; mere rant 
and declainati'in will frequently call forth their applaoses. 
And if it be true that every oration is eloquent, which has 
found a mlii'le silly enough to gi\e it their approbation, then 
has the worid, all along, been under a gross mistake in sup- 
posing that eloquence is one of the fine arts, and the profession 
of the oi*ator is but a degree above that of the juggler or the 
moimtcbank. 

Maintaining, therefitre. that there is no impropriety in 
discussing. or. if need be, of denying the merits of a speech ; 
e^'en though in so doin;;^. we should contradict the derision of 
an Irish or any other mob : we are now billing to make some 
concessions on the other side. Eloquence, like government, 
is designed for the people, and ought to be fitt^ to them. 
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And M w« Bhnuld tiavo IJItlo opinion of the tonstilulion, 
whicfi, bow«vci- bciiutil'iil pliilosoiilici-H might tliiuk it ii> 
theory, coiili) nut ufii^r u lair Uiui cominand the aHeclions nf 
tiio great Uuiy of the pcii|)Ie; bo we shriulil think thnt st\le 
or oi-atfli7, to s&y tLclcttiil of it, very useless, Mhich could 
Itnidute no efTect, hut u|>oi) r tew mindu, which hud hwn 
Turnicd by- peculiar studii-s. But thin no nioi-e provrs that the 
lH!u[tl<; arc llie hvst judges ol eloquence, than it piioTCH that 
they am tliu liest politicians. We jnotesl iiguinst the nieiitt 
of nsirccrli being etitiiuatcil by the iiuinbei'ot' timcB the orutar 
18 interrupted by ii|ipluuse, or by the round ami uni|nalified 
opinion which ignorant men may pronouni'e of its CKcellcnce. 
But llicii »o have no donbt that the real elfcct which the 
oralur producer upon a coiumun audience, bis permanent 
success in accDrnplishing his ubieets, may be conaiderrd the 
tru« ineaHure nf his eliKinence, though it vi nut alwayn a mtfe 
one ; aiiicc hiH huccchm ih fi-etjut-titly UHNi^tcd m- it-lardrd by 
circumstances foreign to tlie merit uf his address. \Vhi>n 
we s|icak of his success, we take it for granted that the 
object of the orator is, not to excite noise and laughter, 
but to produce conviction on a given subject, or to iu- 
Cutcate particular opinions, or to impel )iis liearei-s to & 
particular course of conduct. And when this is the case, wo 
RflMsrt that the style of address best suited to bin puriMise Is 
preciselj that whicli correct taste would moat apiii'ove. If 
then, what is meant, by calling the common people the best 
judgesof eloi|uence. be merely that real eloqiiQuce willnk.-ver 
fait of commanding llieir admiration : nay, if more be meant. 
that nothing will produce so strung anil deep an etfect upon 
any assembly as good sense and correct taste, then wc not 
only assent to the proposition, but we are ready to maintain 
its truth. Inderil hjw can It be ntherwise! Criticism, by 
which the canons of lastc are cotlecleil, must regard the ope- 
ration of particular qualities in thewoiks nf art. on Ibuso 
faculties and passions, whirh nature has bestowed upon all 
men in cnmmon. If it do less than this ; if it confine Its ol>- 
scrvatious tn the operations of such qualities up ni minds, 
wliich have been refined by art. until nature has lost its inllu- 
CDce with them ; then the criticism itself is ui>smind, and its 
deductions not to be regarded. It is true, perhiqis, that the 
public taste may become so perverted, the public mind »>• 
contaiulnated and debased, as to bare lust its capacity of 
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reliflliing roal bciuty or sublimity when ofTered it. But this 
at \voi*st ran only hapi>eii when public morals shall have 
reached their lowest point of degradation ; and when this 
hap[)ens9 it will be of little use to inquire witich is the best 
style of eloquence ; as the bar, the popular assembly, and 
the senate will bef(»re that time have ceased to be the theatres 
of free dl-^ciission. 

But still the memory of our readers may suggest instances 
in which it may Hcem that equal, or even deepcrefiect, has been 
produced by false taste, than could have been pi*oduced by real 
elocjufuce. These facts, however, will probably admit an 
explanation* without our being driven to such a conclusion. 
There :ua\ be a gi*eat diral of eloquence mixed up with what 
is f.iise and meritricious, a gi*eat deal of vigour and strength 
with wiiat is course and vulgar, a great deal that is wild and 
beautiful with what is forced, unnatural, and conceited. Now 
the moh are noi very discriminating; when they admire or 
condemn, it is for the whole. They are however, upon ordi- 
nary «)CcasionH more dispased to approbation, than to censure; 
and whf're there is any thing really calculated to produce 
effect, they will not resist its operation, because it is accom- 
panied with what is superfluous or tawdiy. But it is not so 
with men of a certain degree of refinement. Their palate is 
too nice not to discover the mixture, and they are perhaps 
too often d--siH)sed rather to reject the whole, than to RWallow 
the bad for the sake of the good. We do not say that this is 
correct ; but that this fastidiousness is the natural result of a 
partial cultiv^ition, there can he no doubt. Thus it is certain 
that very great and important effect is produced by field 
preachers, Mhom the ma jority of the educated would call vul- 
gar and illiterate. But the truth is, such men generally pos- 
sess some of the most important requifiites of real eloquence; 
Jind with all their coarseness, they exhibit a vigour of concep- 
tion, a strength of language, and an earnestness of mannerf 
which wiser men would do well to acquire. But will any 
one pretend that the same vigour and strength would be less 
powerful if it were likewise graceful ; or that the same ear- 
nestness would not be at least equally attractive, if it were 
accompanied with purity of language and coirectness of 
thought? 

Here is another fact worthy of attention. Men of edoca- 
flon generally form for themselves an ideal standard <tf excel* 
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knre, by whieli Ihcy are very apt to measure tlir mrritM of a 
particuliir pcrinrmnnce. idit i( is nut so with (lie iiihsh ; [luiiii 
lallrr, « ll«n tlit-y litlen tn a a|>ec('li, lire filuil In lie plriisi'd at 
any r«Ie, arxl. prnviilctl it alTorJs tJiem flmusiMimiii orexdlc- 
niriitt lli«} iH<lil;iin tliink n( niHltiiig rompuriRiiris, cr of i-nti-r* 
Ing into ai) inquiiy. wh<-il>i.T the gccttaiun did mil a))uw the 
fl|K«ker to prodnir an ctFrct of a tlifTerent or h liighor kind. 
But altlii>ti.^h HatiHritd, Ibr tlie time, with wlint hat* hut little 
mmU Hn-J jifrliBiis innny jHiHitive faults, it {]wa not follow 
tfiut ilit-y wotdd mil have bmi mcire deeply and pertnainntly 
ARecietl widisuch a pc-rrorniHTtcc, as would likeutsc have 
commnndcd the ajiprohation ol'mcn of more intctloctiial rc- 
finemrnt Wp might find diustra'ioti of tlic truth of theae 
rriiiHrks. every tiini- we Htlend the ttiealr<\ If in tiie be);tn- 
niiig »f a pin.-*', H second rate performer R)i)tearR, whatever 
nay be Iiih aHVrlulifin. however unnatural his meanui-erl enua* 
ciattnn, ami iuipi«rfei.'t his rnnrcplion tif hin part, yet if he 
posaesR a fine voire, a handsome figure, and a tolerable de- 
gi-ee of g]iirii and animation in his bad nrtin;;. the inajurily 
of the atiiJienre w ill applaud and appear, as lliey really arc, 
perfectly fiatjslied. And if no better acting were presented, 
they would go Immi- warm in thfir approbation of what they 
had ficeii. But let auotlier artnr of genius and fif mure taste 
appear, and the late favourite sinks intn neglert ; hn strut:; 
and rants almost unnotircd ; and tiv tUc deep silence which at 
one rH>ment fills the bouse, and the ciithuHiasm with wl<icb» 
at the next, the n|>pliiiises are poured forth, it may be aecn 
hot* much deeper and more reul is the interest now felt. 

Bat how happens it then, espeeiatly since the conimnn peo- 
ple Mrr more disposed to nppland than to condemn, that wesn 
oflcti hear orntintis and sermons, which are Ihont-ht gnnd by 
men of education, hut to the mi-Hts of which other ufen ai-e 
totally blind ? We nn>wiT, that it mttst he owtn.a; to smuie 
fault, getieially it is tiiio to some iieg^ttive fault, in tlic style 
or Btrurtitre of the piece, Dulness, fi,r instnnce, is what n 
nixed andience will never tolerate ; and il is almost flic only 
«in which an orator may nut Homelimro commit with impunity. 
But. notwilliKtanding the style of an omtion may be rather 
dull and jefune, yet if il contain sensible and snitnd thnuc^ht, 
aiiii be besides rritirally correct, men of rcfitiement will urtin 
vou^'lisafe it their approbation. But lliey wiuld nut pretend 
that tlierr whs einquencc in the piece ; nor ought they to bu 

Miiv Seritf, JVo. i. 9 
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sarpritiH, that nen. to wbcm nnitml cxettioii ■■ sot kfthitul, 
do not fiDd u iTcofii)pnKie fvr duJaess ofBaDnrr, uneivoor* 
rectnetts of thuu^^hu Bat be&idcs t^is, a strle may Mot only 
be correct, but hij^hlv polisbed ; aad jct be but poorly fitted 
for (iratory An omtion* for instanccif vTittrB in tbe mamatt 
of Dugald Stewart, would, even if Ibtened to* prodoce ao 
effert u[kiii a Bixed audience. This is not becane his styb 
w ants or nameat ; nor beraaae it is used in tratingof prafaaai 
aubjectt. We frequently hear arjcanMvta at the Imr apoa 
aubjccts fully as perplexed, founded on the most hidden pri»> 
ciplei) of human nature or of civil societ}', com p oae d too ia a 
style of chaste and even severe oratory, which nercithckai 
command the m'ist fixed attention of every part of the andi* 
ence. But it is, that soch a st^le, as that jnst meiitionedy 
admirable as it is in its place, b irally deiectivCf when con* 
sidered in refen^nce to the purposes of the orator. It wants 
fulness ; it does not j^ve the connecting links in the chain of 
tliou]i;ht, as they ought to be given in a spoken address ; H 
leaveb too much to be suppii<^ by the bearer. In the hands 
of the orator, then-fore, it would be an obscure styleywithoal 
imiilying an obscurity in his own mind. It should he recot 
lecti'd tiio, that there ought to be a dilTerence in thestrnctare^ 
as well as in the style, of a piece which is intended tobespok- 
ent and one which is intended only for tlie eye of the readen 
It is owing to a rirgetfuljiess of this difference, that many 
jvry H^nsfbl.. written orations r:iil of producing any important 
etfcit. A %ery ^reat portion of those perlormances which we 
hrar from the pulpit are mere essays. A man chooses a sub- 
jf'cf , and sits down to write whatever he thinks important* of^ 
about, or ronnrrted with that su'tject ; the consequence isi 
tliat if U\h hean'rs follow him in his course of thought, thry 
dis^'uvcr no definite point to which his remarks w. re directcdt 
and the dismurse is only rememhei*ed by one or two more 
Htiiklnt; rib«<ervHfions, which are left floating in the mind, and 
of roiiPM- are soon l««t. But when a man starts for the pnr- 
jHisf fd proving pat tinilar truths, or of producing particular 
iinpreHHions, he will natundly give a close texture and an 
unity to UtH discourse. His hearers, if he make himself in- 
telli'rihle, will discover a direction and an object in what he 
mxyn ; and altliou.s^h he should deal out no gaudy sentences 
to l»e reuiemkered by themselves, yet the impression pro- 
duced hy the whole will remain, and with it much of thegen^ 
erni course of thought by which tliat impression was produced. 
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We bdicre, then, tlint in every instftnce, where gnotl sense 
and lisle havefailt-il of pfoducing (heir just pffrcl, tliefnilura 
miijbeaccouiited l'orwji(iniit9U|iiHisiiig(hai tlie|jei>|ile require 
fHlse derlitinaiiuri. Real eloquence, auch as men of taste mnj' 
admire^ it* nrvrr tlinregiirdcd but under the most extraordi- 
nary cireiimstances ; and nolhins else ih ever certain uf 
prnduciiig n real and ])ei'inRn''nt e^ict. If a man's ambition 
i> to be satisfied w itii the ninmentnrj' applauspfl of llie vulgar, 
applnnae wlrieli any good r<>)H>-diinrer might rob him of, why 
let him collect a few mounding rpitiiet<), and as much unnatural 
imagery as he can, and ' sp<iut Ibrtli a little frothy water on 
a gaudy dayt and remain silent all tlie rest of the year/ But 
let liim not expect that even the ntiiltitude will rede to him 
the influence or the ]ierm.inenl re|iiitat>iiti of an orator. Wo 
h;ive no wish (o prnscnhe ornament, or tu recommend ncoM 
style Af address. All the ardour which a man naturally im- 
bibes from bia subject, all the ornament which sets easily and 
grarefully about him. is correct and it is useful. And we 
confess that we should be glad to see more of such warmth 
in the oratory of this part of the country ; and that we think 
the style of such of our public fi[>eakcrR, as are aboi e the use 
of false ornament, is not unfrequently ton cold and phlegma'ic. 
But we liave no wish to see even this changed for that arti- 
ficial swell and fruthy drcl.imalion, which is fashionable in 
some other parts of the country We have spent more 
tiineiti these remarks, than we should have done, did we not 
know, though their truth tnay not be denied in words, how 
often they ai-e disregarded in piactice, even by men of just 
pretensions to taste ; and that it is but too common for such 
men, in appearing before the people, to do it with an internal 
rnnviction, that ttiey most adopt a style, which upon other 
occasions they would be ashamed of. 

Coming then to Mr. Curran, we do not believe that lie 
will furnish any contradiction of what we have said as to the 
superiority, in point of mere utility, of good elfiquence over 
bud. Allhoogli there is a grejit deal about him which no 
man of any purity of t«s1e can approve, yet there is enough 
offtuc'i as »tl miiNt admire, to account for any effect whirli 
lits eloquence may have prodiici'd. He was a highly popular 
orator during his whole career at the bar. and his specclies 
are Nlill rend, and his manner imitated. In his defence of 
; Bmnn, »hlcli spjiearx to have been liis greatest eRbrt, 
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the enthusiasm of the audience was so wrought npf that he 
was interrupted in the midst of his address by a burst of 
api>laiise ; and when he concluded was again saluted in the 
same manner. Not content with tiiis, the crowd, when he 
left tiie court* insisteil, according to Mr. Piiillipa, upon 
dra.8;p:i/ig him home in triumph. Tet Mr. Rowan was found 
guiltyy and most srvert'ly punished ; justly for auglit we can 
telly at tliis distance of time and place $ but from merdy 
rending the publication, for which lie was indicted, we are 
not without our doubts. Some other of his printed speeches 
did not command that success which* upon the facts as given 
us, might have been exjiected from the highest eflToils of 
foivnsic cl(M]uence. Vfe do not urge this as evidence against 
Mr Curi'an. Fur we are aware that tlic manner of select- 
ing juries in Ireland puts it in the power of the govemmt^ntf 
if so inclined, to select their own men, and that his greatest 
eir>rts were made in tines oT the highest party exasperation, 
whilst most of them were connected with what wera then the 
subjects of party contention. 

Leaving then an inquiry, which we have no bmmb of set- 
tling, as to the real effect which his speeches actually pro- 
duced, let us proceed to an examination of the speeches 
themselves. The greatest positive fault which Mr. CWirraa 
can be charged with is his bad taste. This however in its 
consequences frequently extends beyond his style^ After 
reading one of his speeches, we do not always ftei satisfied 
w ith our recidlection of the course of the argument, and our 
minds are more disposed to dwell upon one or tw» beantifHl 
.passages, than up<»n the conclusions to which it waa the 
object of the whole to lead. This how«'vor is not owing to a 
want of method or of connexion, altlifiugb until we lately 
read his speeches with mtirc attention than we had befon 
done, this was our opinion. But it is owing, in part, to 
that want of simplicity, by which the reader, of course it 
would be so with the hearer, is often interrupted in his 
pui*suit of the argument ; but principally to that ambitioii of 
display by which the orator is led to bestow too much time 
and labour upon what should be but incidental and auxiliary 
topics, provided they furnish him witli good subjects of dec- 
lamation. Not but that these topics have generally a fair 
and natural connexion witii tlio suhjerl ; but they are so 
thrust forward, that what should be objects of more attcu- 
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' tion are bat liUk regarded and Boon furgotten. He does not 
niiHH the real qumlions in bis case* Jur lie had a mind cajinble 
orcompretiMidin^ the wliule ul' a Bubjecl, nor dors lie ever 
entirelj' luev sight uf tlte mtiin )i')intti ; but he is nut raiprul tn 
tevp the fiew of his bearer dii-ected tti tbpm. Tlio diHi-rrnt 
parlsof liisspiierhHrfnot absolutHy dittrniiiiertPd. lint they arc 
not Bii closelj' rivclled togrtlic-r as to make it imixissibic nnt tn 
see. and feel tbeir connexion and mutual dependence. This it 
IB 1 rue is not always the case. llisMperrb on behalf of Weldon, 
published hy Mr. l')>illips for the fintt time, is not obnoxious 
to these charges. It exbibitn leas genius than those in defence 
ofRiman ami of Finertji but as a forensic argument, it is 
superior to an; thing of Mr. L'urran v/e hare ever seen. 

Before we proc'-ed any further in oup remarks, we think 
it proper lo state, that the volumes of Curi-an's Bi?ecches, 
which have btcn given the public, were not collected by him- 
self or under his diriTtion. Indeed we are told by Mr. Pbillips i 
that he otfered £500 to have the publication suppressed. It f 
is very probable therefore, that the selection is not in all 
respeflB the beat which miglit have been made ; and that other 
speeches might have been found, as crcditalile to his powers 
of close and connected reasoning, as the one in defence of 
'Weldon. At the same time the speerlies, which are given 
us, appear to be fully, and as far as we can judge, very accu- 
rately reported. It is xome proof that they are not otherwise, 
that tliey were collected many years before tlie death of Mr. 
Ctirran, and we nevpr hi-anl of any complaint from him or i 
any of his numerous admirers, until the publication of Mr. 
Phillipi*' book. We have no doubt that they afford us an 
accurate idea of his pecutiatities both of style and thought. 
Indi-cd some of them, rsjiecially thn^e in the cases of Kowan 
and Finerty, have evident marks of having been corrected 

' by the author himwlf. 

It would be very naturnl, after reading one of Curran's 
speeches, tn say that it appeared to have been mni-e an object 
with him to make a fine hnrangiie, than to gain his canse. 
Mr. Phiili[is huN* rather undesignedly, furnished lis with 
something more than internal evidence of this fact. Wc ex- 

\ tract (lie following account of Mr. Curran's mode of prepar- 
ation iur a trial. 

^* An attention to the pleasures to the eicluHon of the labours j 

EjQj^jhwbeeDmade a'connant article of accusation against him, J 
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cenainly not without some fbnndatioD, bat one to which he alwaji 
gave a most indignant deniaL However hii notions of iodiutry 
were very ludicrous. An hour to him was a day to another man \ 
and in his natural capabilities his idleness found a powerful auuli- 
ary . A single elance made him master of the subject s and thou^ 
imagination coiud not supply him iaetSt still it very often became a 
successful substitute ior authorities. He told me once in serioui 
refutation of what he called the professional calumnies on this 
subject, that he was quite as laborious as it was necessary for anf 
Nisi Prius advocate to be : ** For,'* said he with the utmost anv 
plicity, ** I always perused my brief carefully when I was concerned 
for the plaintiff, and it was not necessary to do it for the defendanti 
because you know I could pick the £uts from the opposite 'coun- 
sel's statement." ' p. 283. 

This passage should be considered in connexion with an- 
other. 

< It would not be quite fair to judge him by those casual effu- 
sions which he flung off in the moment of hurry or of careless- 
ness ; but the passages which I shall quote he was accustomed to 
adl his de Urn esutt highly finished for the purposes of efiect, and 
prepared to be dove-tailed into the less elaborate compoii ti onSi 
Atthe same time, it would be doii^ Mr. Curran a grosi injastiee 
so assert that he never rose high except from previous reflection. 
The fact is otherwise. He seldom produced a more powerful im- 
jpressiont or blazed into a mart cloudless meridiau* than when he 
was inflamed or exasperated by the opposition of the momenL 
Of this the reprisal upon Lord Clare« as above quoted^ is a promi- 
nent instance. It is a very foolish^ but a very favourite opinion of 
somei that the merit of a speech is much diminished by the circum- 
stance of its preparation. But it appears to me just as possible to 
produce a law argument upon the spur of the occasion* replete with 
intuitive learning, and fortified by inspired authorideSf as any of 
those sublime orations to which mankind have decreed the palm of 
eloquence.' pp. 145, 146. 

\\t perfectly agree with Mr. Phillips in this last remark, 
but we do not think the kind of preparation chosen by his 
master is tlie very best. This whole plan of <doTe-taiIing' 
appears to us to be founded in mistaken policy. It must cost 
eo much labour and care to construct fine passages by them- 
selves^ and then to intmduce them in such a mamner that 
they shall not appear out of place ; that it would probably be 
both an easier and a safer way to understand the subject wdly 
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nnd Oien to trust for fine passagCH to the Animation whicli 
tliHt and iIk' incidents of llie occasiiin may iiiNpiie, 

Mr. Fliilli))!! spc.iks uf • tlic ex<)(iiBitc euphnny of Ciirrnn'a 
BPntcnccii.' In tiur ciiiimnn tlie undue im|H)rtance which lie 
obviiiusty attaclies tn tlie shape and suund nf bis sentences is 
among Mi'. Curran')! greatest faults. Tlioi'e Is notliing In 
the whole compass of English lilenituie equal to the liaimo' 
n; ot Chatham's periods. But this rhHtarleristic of Cfaat- 
htttn'i* sljle Btiikes us very diOeienOj' from what it does in 
Curran'^ In Cliatham it is never purehaaed hj' Ihe sacri- 
fii:e of purity* strength, or perspicuity. It cnnsisits in (he best 
arraiigewent of the most appropriate nni) elegant language. 
Curran certainly haa a great many fine nnd nervous exprcs- 
eionn, but lie nuikcs the harmony or rather the balnnring of 
lii.<> perinda depend as often upon the number, as upon tita 
scli-clion of tiis words- AbrnptiicBS seems to liHve been the 
crrttr he inuat dn^adcdf and lie is determined to avoid it, 
whatever may tie the coKt. For thin pur[iosc In^ rc-suils l« a 
reditndtincy of epitliets, he misapplies words, or mukes new 
ones for the ocraainn, and involves his sentences, so as ta 
obscure htn meaning. He introduces superfluous thoughts 
which serve only to bewitder; and snmelimes usea words 
which convey no meaning whatever, so as to enable, him to 
contii.ue the sound ufer the idea is exhausted. His sensi* 
tive.nesB H[K>n tMs point maniTesls itaclf even in what are 
intcniied for his bold'St and most pitttsionate appeals. Ue 
would have been mortified, to use one uf his own expr'essions, 
if' be had not writhed with grace and gmaned in melody.' 

Ifut the moKt dang"rous fault nf Mr. Cnrran, the most dan- 
^rtius to his admirers, is hi.s hive of unnatural ornament. 
tie had an iina.ei nation of wimderM vi.i:our and feUility ; but 
lie ts not content with tlte materials which nature (urniHhed 
for ils exercise, lie seems never to have suspected that there 
was such a thing an simple beauty. In nearly all nf what he 
intended for his finest passages, there is something over- 
wrought and extrnvngani; sometliiiig, which when compand 
with the aabject towhiili it was intended tn be a|>|ilie<], would 
appear revntling or ludicrous. Perhaps, however, ns we have 
miidr xo many charges against Mr. Curran, it is time for ns 
to pnnlnce m.me extracts to bear us out in our opinions. We 
rnnnot deal more fairly than by taking nne which Mr. Phil- 
lips bu Ht duwD UDung hia • de bme ewM,' and one whirb 
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from ibecxsd 

• _ 

dxrs fdkvs ; rrar use wLd xsd ■Si- a ac ^ne cxxaoSs of this gov- 

errimcci 2rs bc%ie=^ cxer these cacscoc '3& cf Mviaf deali, viine 
the irreuii tba: L b^ied a. mzz* Ho cH hii bait Ibh nsie to fes- 
ter kiftd dix3cl% e, aai u tha dag up a virzesk 

* Is ±is ui:.^, cr ii it act H^e t.3« aoc sesa Inn after his 

• a _ 

resurrecdcn frcm that tuOab- ifis haviiif beea di|g out oi the 
Ttgiozi of dsain sod ^r . -^ i ' t^'i rx- ^ Ejuc bii appearasce npcm the 
table, the liv'uig xniage cf l:2e asd ce* dexst^ a^d :be sspRme arbiter 
of bcth ^ Hare rou ooc curked vhen h: ecrrred hcv die stonnj 
waT? cf iht iculdicie retlrrd a: his app'cac!: Hare yon not 
marked how the human heart bow^d za the supremacj of his 
power, in the ur.c&sen-.bled homage cf ddereztial Libioi ' How 
hit glance like the lightning cf h^Tcn^ seemed to iiTe die body 
of the accused and mark it for the grare, while his roice warned 
the devoted wretch cjf woe and death ; a death which no bmo- 
cence can escape, no art el idct no antidote prerent. Tliere was 
an antidote, a jitror's oaib^ but eren that adamandne dain, that 
bound the integrity of man to the throne of eternal justice^ is 
solved and melted in the breath which issues from the mfi rmg^i 
mtfuth; conscience swings from her mooring, and the appalled 
and affrighicd juror consults his own safety in the surrender of 
hi* victim.' 

* K» f|itx <\\y\ quisrjiie tirrebat, 

* L'iitut ill iiiiAen cxitiuoi con versa tiilere.* 

Speeches.* vol. i. pp. 225, S26. 

\Vv an» hiffrmof] by the editor of Curran'a 8]ieeches, that 
tfiJH |);tk-«;:j;;f iii:i y ||p set io Comparison with Milton*8 descrip- 
liiiti ot'.'-tfi arifl Death. And indeed if it were applied to a 
ni« r«'ly iiMH;;iiMi'y monster, and not to a poor witness stand- 

• III our fjitoiiiiiniiM frr,in Curran's Speeches, we use the New York 
' 'l.ttoii, iti wliich the punctuation is studiously retained in our extracts. 
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iHg liarndcssly within a t'cw Ibet or thu orator, some parts of 
it would be extrcmHy fine ; t'nr iiistaiict!. ' the stormy wave 
of the multitude retiring at his approach,' — ' liitt glance, ua 
it wcrC) riving tlie body uC the accused, whilst liis voice dc- 
ni>unce» wne ami death/ kc. Wt; shall not admit even Ihus 
much of ' the antitlotr, jwrnr's oath, adamantine chain, bind* 
ing ilie integrity nf man to the tlii-onc uf eternal justice ;' op 
of the picture of 'conscience swinging from her mooring.* 
And we would call upon any lover of this sort of stjie, to 
point out the idea, which he collects from heitig told, that 
* horrid miscreants* are brought ' from the castlr, where tlipy 
had been worked upon by the fear of death and the hopes of 
compoiisaiion. to give evidence against their fellows, tliat the 
mild and wholesome coimcils of this guvcrnnient are holden 
over thene catacombs of living death, where the wretch that 
is buried a man, lies till hin heart has time to fester and dis- 
solve, and is tlten dug up a witness. Is this fanry, or is it 
fact,* aria \tverbiagt? Mr. Phillips, accustomed as he is to 
this kind oforator>', apjiears to have been puzzled b; this 
sentence, and liasallered tiie pronunciation. by placing asemt- 
colon after the words, ' give evidence against their fellows,* 
Bitt this, at beati is substituting no meaning at all) for a very 
ridirulnuf one. 

Mr. CuHMn's ambition constantly to talk in figurative lan- 
guage, lends him «t one time to ci-owd together a number of 
discordant and broken melaplioi'S ; and at another to dtiell 
upon a figure until it loses all its original vigor and beauty. 
The following passage is taken from the exordium uf a mere 
law-argument, add reiitsed to tlie Court of Exchequer. The 
guitablencNH of the stjle of Iufi addresses to the occasion, or 
to tli«r audience, seems never tu have been a subject of much 
regard with Mr. Currau. 

* I obierve too, ilic dead silence into which ihe public is frown- 
ed by anihorlty, for tlie sad occasion. No man dares to mutter ; 
no newspaper darei to whisper that such a question it ailoat' It 
seems an inquiry smong the tombs, or rather in the shades be- 
jooa 'hem. 

* Ibant soli lub node per umbrem. 

I am glad it Is soi I am glad o'" this fictitious dumbness j for if 
murnieri dared to become audible, my viicc would be too feeble 
in drown them ; but when all is hushed, when nature sleeps, 
' Cum quies mortalibus legris, 

D SmeSfJVh. I. lo 
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The weakest ▼oice is heard, the shepherd's whistle shoots across 
the listening darkness of the interminable heath, and gives notice 
that the wolf is upon, his walk, and the same gloom and stillness 
that tempt the monster to come abroad, facilitate the commmiica* 
tion of the warning to beware Yes, through that silence the 
▼oice shall be heard ; yes, through that silence the shepherd shall 
be put upon his guard ; yes, through that silence, the felon sav- 
age shall be chased into the toil. Yes, my lords, I feel myself 
cheered and impressed by the composed and dignified attention 
with which I see you are disposed to hear me on the most impor- 
tant question that has ever been subjected to your consideration ; 
the most important to the dearest rights of the individual ; the 
most deeply interesting and animating that can beat in his heart, 
or burn upon his tongue. Oh ! how recreating it is to feel that 
occasions may arise, when the soul of man may reassume her 
pretensions ; in which she hears the voice of nature whisper to 
ner, ot bomlm sMimt dedi cshtmque tueri ; in which even I can 
look up with calm security to the court, and down with the most 
profound contempt upon the reptile I mean to tread upon ! I say 
reptile ; because, when the proudest man in society becomes so 
the dupe of his childish malice, as to wish to inflict on the object 
of his vengeance the poison of his sting, to do a reptile's work, 
he must shrink into a reptile's dimension ; and so shrunk, the 
only way to asssul him is to tread upon him. But to the subject j 
this writ of baheat corpus has had a return.' Case of ^lutut jobn^ 
sm. Spttchti^ voL i. pp. 145, 146. 

It is very probable, that if any of the admirerR of Corran 
had undertaken to select the best specimens of his eioquencCf 
the two passages wc have given above would have been cited 
amongst the number. \Ve doubt not that either of them 
would have been applauded in a common popular assembly. 
And as fai^ as it is desirable to excite an indefinite and indes- 
cribable emotion in the minds of the auditois, broken meta- 
phors, inappropriate and unnatural descriptions, expressed in 
language as glowing as that of Curran, will answer the pur- 
pose. The moment, however, such attempts are compared 
with the subject under discussion, their extravagance becomes 
manifest. It is true, they servo to conciliate unreflect- 
ing men, and consequently to give an authority to what 
the orator may choose barely to assert. But this is but an 
bumble enterprise for genius ; and as modern discussions arc 
conducted, it is seldom likely to be successful. All its eflfecta 
may be easily dissipated and swept away by eloquence of 
equal animation and more purity^ manliness, and good sense. 
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We can easilv And cxamiilfs of what wc have said of Ciir- 
ran'a pwrrrenci; ol' the sound to the liinugliL Thus in the de- 
fence of Firiiifj — 

* 1 taid the dbiinciinn was of great monient, because it is cd- 
d^avoured to be held fonh Co the public, to all Europci that, at a 
tiiDe like this of peril audof danger, there arci in one piovince 
alone^ iii,uDOvf your countrymen combined for the purpov; of 
deuToyin;; the king, and the tranquillity of the country) which lo 
much depends on him, an assertion which you should consider of 



again 3od aguin, before you give it any otlier existence than it 
deservec from the atldinting brc^ith of the informer ; if nottiJng 
el*e should, to induce that consideration but the name of Irish- 
men, the honours of wliich you share, so foully, and. as I sh^ 
demoiutraEe, so faUel)' aiipersed.' S^hit, vol. i. p. 149. 

In the same -spcerh, 

* It there be but one Acitne&s, there is the less possibility of 
delecting him, he th? lesb fears the detection of his mutderouE 
tale, having only uifemal cnmmuni cation between him and the 
auiiior of all evil -, and when on the table, which he makes the 
altar of his sacrifice, however common men may be affected at the 
eight of the innocent victim, it cannot be supposed that the 
prompter of his perjury will instigate him to retribution.* Ibid, 
V-'SS 

Tlic urgiiment, stated in common language, is, tliat as the 
Devil firnt prompted the witncs.11 to ruinmit {ivrjury, the Devil 
will not assist him to relent : thci-efoiv, where there is hut oiu 
Vltness, IheiYi is the ' \cm possiliility of detecting him.' 

The following is one, amung many, fine specimens of hnikos, 
which might hu Bcl«Icd from his speeches. 

■ I - * What said the innocent countryman, Patrick Cavanagh ? 
Pursuing the even tenor of his way in the paths of honest indus- 
try, he IS in the act of fnlflUing the decree of his Maker ; he is 
eattting hi* bread by the swe.it of his hiow, when this villain, 
[O'Bnen] leis pure than the arch fiend, who hronght the sentence 
of laborious action on mankind, enters the habitation of peace and 
humble industry, and, not content with dipping his tongue in 
perjury and blood, reJi tht poor man of ivia guineat ! Can yoa 
wonder that he crept into ihi holt of the maliiluJt, when the witness 
anempted to fl!™e/o^ him ?' JKJ, voh i. p. 157. 

The meaningof this last question ia — <.oanjruu wonder that 
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he attempted to hide himself in tlie crowds ^hen the witness 
would have pointed him out ?' 

Sometimes this absence of meaning extends beyond one or 
two sentences ; as in the following passage, in which we are 
occasiofially mocked by a glimpse of meaning, without being 
able* affcr reading the whole, to tell what said meaning Is. 

* My friends, if you suffer your consciences to be influenced, to 
be degraded into opinions of the consequences of your verdict ; 
your are bound to decide by the evidences, the glorious privilecne 
of trial by jury. If martial law must cut the thread of brotherly 
affection, the necessity of it will cease ; for verdicts of honest 
jurors will restore your country to peace aud tranquillity, and the 
liberties of your country will, by that means, be secured, and 
the supreme government of the nation be protected and supported, 
whatever the form of that eovemment may be. Let me, however, 
ask, is there no species of law to be resorted to but terror r Let 
me observe to you, that the moral law is destroyed, when it is 
stained with the efiiision of blood, and it is much to be regretted, 
when the terrors of the criminal law are obliged to be resorted to, 
to enforce obedience to the common law of the land by the people, 
for the sword may cover the land with millions of deluded men. 
It is become necessary to burl destruction round the landt uU it 
shivers into a thousand particles, to the destruction of all moral 
law, and all moral obligations ? By the common law of the land, 
no subject is to be deprived of life, but by a trial of his fellow- 
subjects ; but, in times when a rebellion prevails in any country, 
many suffer without the semblance of a trial by his eqiuds. From 
the earliest period of history down to the present time, there have 
been, in some parts of the earth, instances, where jurors have 
done litde more than recorded the opinions jg;iven them by the 
then judges, but it is the last scene of departing liberty. I have 
read, ihat, in the period of the rebellion in England, in the last 
century, that jurors, on trials by the common law of the land, 
have b<:en swayed in their determination, by the unsupported 
evidence of an informer, and after times have proved their verdict 
was ilUfoiindcd, and tne innocency of the convicted persons had 
afcen^aids appeared ; trials on charges of high treason are of the 
utmost moment to the country, not merely with respect to any 
individual, but of the importance it is to the public, that they shoold 
know the blessings of trial by jury, and that the jurors wiU solely 
determine, on their verdict by the evidences, and mahurefy toagb 
the credit if the w'ttnuta ogaimt tbe pruoner.* BmJ^i Trial. Speeches t 
vol. i. p. 337. 
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I, I'assageS) sucli as wu have sdectp-d, vt uuld tiaiilly be roimd 
in Uie (tjicecheniifa man. i^liii, witlt Cui'iud'a coiiiiiiaiiil of 
ImiguagCi liKil iiiatle Itis Uinuf^hl^ hU most iiitjiortam object of 
•rc^i'i). V^'c ai« iiwiirt- lliat \.\Ky aru turning liis worst pat»n- 
l^eti. Uut wv gi\c tlivii, not us niirriiiieits nt' liu gt-nerol 
SMimer, but as itiKtHticca iimliicli bin pi-cvailing faults arc 
[made mora a|>pai-eiit tlian uhuhI, by Itein^ caiHt^d tn excesa. 
,'Wc do not say tbat lie is oltcn sii silly, or wi dcstilute of 
imeiiiiing, as some uf the fui-cgoing exliaclu would mukn liim 
lajtpf^ar. But it is tiiif, titut lie Imitientl} makes a gi-eat pa* 
irade ol'lHnj;uugo to inti-oduco a vci-y little uicKuiiig, llial liis 
[general want ol' aimplicity t'ltqucntly dcgi-neralFS into ol)- 
JHcuriEy^ and that his lovo at the goi-grona and extruvagant 
lofleii rarriiw him into a ninling tth-ain. whicli. to use oxpre!i- 
Iflions uf inn oivn, i» • neither taw, nor poetry, but soiuctimcs 
half mctajih} siral.' 

I If we have dwelt upon Mr. Curran's faultn, it has not been 
[owing to any blindness to his merits. On the contrary, wc 
9iAvo doue it from a convirlion ot'liia geniu.St which, wo foar, 
[h sufficient to make n bad school of e](M|uenrc fascinating and 
dangerous. Wc rertainly think that Mr. Curran wsik a most 
extraordinary man: and we arc willing to attribulo it cntiro- 
ly to his want of taste, and bis want of industry, that he was 
not one uf the most iiowerful orators, Die world has ever 
known. He had a bold and nctive mind ; and one whicht 
l^hon he chose tu exercise it in looking at tho subject, mani- 
.fested a great rumpass anil exjianso of vision. Where the 
ioccasion came, up to his «tylc, tor he would not nccommudale 
'liis style to the occasion, he mual huve been capable of great 
, pathos. Besides which he iHtssessed a iradiness uf i-esui-t, 
I and afKtwer of ronfioueil invective, which, added to bis cour- 
i>ge, that could neither be awed by power nor disconcerted by 
[sudden attack, must hate always made him a formidable op> 
'{Hinent, even when he was not likely tu he a successful advu- 
jCat«. As favourable specimens uf his eloquence, wo wonld 
»efer to that part of his defence uf Finci-ty. where he details 
W>c circumstances of the trial and death of Urr ; and lo that 
Bn lite defence of Rowan, in which he speaks uf Universal 
pEmancipation, as well as to the conclusion of the same speech, 
rl'ltexe and ell bis nioi'e striking passages are so well known, 
ahat it would be filling our pages to \ery little use, to extract 
them. 
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WeiaTe«Ae« sen anc«|iis side «• roapm C 
£r»kine. llbe idea vas nam^j ssggrsted bj tkt tart, 
ttkiu al tke sane tine, tlir j vcrr at tkc Iwad. tbe our of tlw 
Enjdi-^h ftBd the other of the Iri*h bar. Bat tiiere is antbibg 
ID the speerbcs of tbe oae. eier to caU to nind those of tbe 
other, onicss it be ia tbe aaj of coatrast. flr^iae is a rk«f 
profoand* and aalBatcd reasoaer. He b reaarkahle, bejnod 
aJiiHFst anj other orator, for the eSc^aat consisteiiry and de- 
peadencj of the several parts of Im speech. £¥erT tUng 
arbicb he njs has a laeaiiiAj;. ererr ikin^ aa oLjert. and 
that object ioTariablj tl.e finaJ saccrss of bis caii«e. He ae^cr 
lor a monent alloa ? joa to lose si^t of the qoe^tfoa. He b 
not contcB'. with roosia^ tbe feelia^ of the jtvy. aalesa he 
can .sive those feelings a dlrecticHi faToarable to his dieaty or 
hofitil? to the oppo^ie part?. In readinj; CarTan» joa are 
trtf{iHrt\i\j obliged to torn back and vade thrao^ metapbois 
and epi?hets to pick up the tboujdit : and after aD. too may 
sot impnib'AbiT be disappointed at findin); it tbe BMatcominoa 
tho!«;rtit in the world. Erskine brings down tbeaiost closely 
woven chain of argument within the reach of the faeaarst 
capacity. Carran sometimes appears (not, it is tiiie» froai 
natural iorapacit;) bewildered, and to be grasping at 
something which mocks and eludes him. Erskiae is nerer 
incumbered with bis own conreptions : be thrnws oat his 
stror.g thoughts, as if it were a matter of course for him to 
think deepU ; be manages his heavy weapons with such grace 
and }.drfiitne*s that vou ne%er suspect their weight, but from 
the force of the blow. Curran has. perhaps, more < words 
that bum/ but in purity, vigour and uniform eleganco of 
language, Erskine is infinitely his superior. 

It Is difficult to make extrarts from Erskine's speeches, 
thoy p'issess such uniform merit : and the excellence of every 
tiling be says depends so much iqion its place and connexion. 
Yet ^fi arc tempted to give a passage from each of these ora- 
tors ; both for the sake of, in some measure, making oar 
peace with the admirers of Curran, by giving them another 
of his * de bene fx^^s;' and then of showing such others of our 
rr-adei-s as value language principally as it is a medium of 
coinmnnicating thoiiglit, with how much more of conciseness, 
and we think, of force, Erskine is in the habit of expressing 
himself. In the coure of argument, it becomes pnqier for 
each of them to menlion the folly of attempting to restraia 
public discussion. Mr. Curran does it as follows^ 
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• And wiiat calamity are the people saved franii by having ' ub- 
lic eomnjunicaiion left open to them ' I will tell yoii, gentlemen, 
what iher an saved from, and what the goTerameut is saved Trom. 
T wiJl lelJ you also, to what both are exposed by »fautticg up that 
eommunication ; in one case, sedition spealcs atoud, and wullu 
abraad ; the demagogue goes forth the public eye is upon him, he 
frets his busy hour upon the stage, but soon either wearineu, or 
bribe, or punishment, or disappointment, beat him down, or drive 
him off, and he appears no more I In the other case how does the 
work of ledition go forward ? Might after night the muffled rebel 
steals forth in tlie dark and casts another and another brand upon 
the pile, to which, when the hour of fatal maturity shall arrive, he 
will apply tJie flame. If you doubt of the horrid consequences of 
suppressing tlie effusion of individual discontent, look to tliose 
enslaved countries where the protection of despotism is supposed 
to be secured by such testrainls, even the person of the despot 
there is never in safety. Neither the fears cf the despot, nor the 
miwhinatioos of the slave have any slumber, the one anticipating 
the monient of peril, tlieolhet watching the opportunity of aggres- 
»on. The fatal crisis is c({ual1y a surprise upon both j the deci- 
sive instant n precipitated without warning, by folly on the one 
sde, or by Iren^y on the otlier, and there is no notice of the 
tieusont rill the traitor acu. la thox unfortunate cotiniries {one 
cannot re^td it without horror] there are officers whose province 
it is to have the water which is lo he drank by their rulers, sealed 
up in bottles, Icsi some miscreant should throw poison into the 
dnught !' Rowam'tTtutL Sfietthti,vo],u jip.^i,^x. 

L-ird KrKkinc, 

* When men can freely communicate their thoughts and tha'r 
sufieriogs, real or imaginary, their passions spend themselves in 
air, lilcc gsnpowder scattered upon tlu surface ; — but pent up fay 
terroarv diey work unseen, burst forth in a moroent, and dcsiroj- 
evciy thing in their course. Let reason be opposed to reason, 
and argument to argument, and every good gnveinment will be 
saCe-' Trial of Themai Paint. Ettkme'i Sfea/iei, vol. i. p. 305. 

kn Mr. I'liillips bat furnished us with n piTtfxt for tliese 
remarkfi, we fee) bnUnd in |)'>liienc<*8tnNay somclhin^ nf him. 
We (III it the imtrti rcHtlily. for (hiiikiu^. as we. ilo, that Ciir- 
raii'R onvtory in ratculatPd tnAn gimt miBrhief in our country, 
we feel UMhrrgrruti)iilt;;Klion9tuMr. Phillips, for having, in 
utuie lueaatD'e* furnmlied an nntidnli- tn the rvil, Thi? best 
viUcum in thg werld will not expose the faulto vf n bad 
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Dodely half 50 e flfectQallv- as an obriovs. UionMgh initation. 
If then any one wooM obsenre the effect produrcd by had 
taste alone, if be voold h-ara how nnch beaaty there is in an 
arti^cially swollen style, in confased and crowded imagcnr, 
in constant h>~perbole and antithesis^ in jingiin^ epiihets, 
which hare no meaning, and flowing periods which contun 
no thooghty in shorty if he would see the baits of Cnnan's 
school poshed to the extreme, and standing not coTered by 
the genius of its master, he may read tiie Speeches of Mr. 
Phillips. Then if he would judge of the talents of Mr Cnr- 
ran, be may read Mr. Phillips* • Recollections,* in which he 
will find the most finished passages of Currants speeches col- 
lected, and occupying about one half of the book. 

In this manner, MLr. Phillips may claim the merit of having 
made a complete exposition of the fiuilts at id merits of Curran. 
And this we fear is the only way in which he can support such 
a claim. The work before us is an enterlaiiwgt pleasant 
book, and written so much better then any thing, in pitue, 
which we had anticipated from its author, that we are not 
disposed to find much fault with it. It contains, as we before 
said, a great many extracts from Currants spe e ch es , not a few 
from a work of Sir Jonah Barrington, with a number of very 
good puns, repartees, and anecdotes. As a piece of biogr^y, 
however, it is certainly defective. It gives but a poor analy- 
sis of CurranN character, and does not supply us with mate- 
rials for forming a very satisfactory one for ourselves. From 
what He learn of him, he appears to have been a man whose 
mind and character were not well balanced. He possessed 
most of the elements of grea^ne^^, but was not, in the true 
sense of the term, a great man. Although capable of the 
sublimest and most ennobling sentiments of morality, and 
apfiarently delighting in surli sentiments : yet it seems to be 
admitted, rather than stated, in this book, that he was some- 
times guilty in his conduct of gross immorality. He allhrds, 
t/Ki, another melancholy proof of the curse, to its possessor, 
of an ill governed genius. Sasceptiblr, at one moment, of 
the higfiest exrite:nent«i of hilarity and social feeling, he would, 
the next, rela{ise into the depths of melancholy and despond- 
ency. In the last stages ofhis life, as generally happens with 
such men, this gloomier temper became the ascendant, and 
he api^ears to have passed most ofhis time, with his soul cor- 
roding from its own feelings, or haunted by those images of 
horror, which an imagination like his could conjure npw 
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« It waa a deplorable thiog/ saya Mr* PhillipSy * to see him in 
the decline of life, when visited bj this constitutional melancholy* 
I have not unfrequentiv accompanied him in his walks upon such 
occasions almost at the hour of utidnight He had gardens attached 
to the Priorj, of which he was particularly fond ; and into those 
gardens, when so afiected, no matter at what hour, be used to 
ramble. It was then almobt impossible to divert his mind from 
themes ot sadness. The gl(M>m of his own thoughts discoloured 
every thine, and from calamity to calamity he would wander on, 
seeing in the future nothing for hope, and in the past nothing but 
disappointment You could not recognize in him the same crea- 
ture who but an hour preceding had ^ set the table in a roar." 
His gibes, his merriment, his flashes of wit were all extinguished. 
He had a favourite little daoghter, who was a sort of musical 
prodigy. 8he had died at the age of twelve, and he had her buried 
in the midst of a small grove just adjoining this garden. A little 
mstic memorial was raised over her, and often and often have I 
seen him, the tears ^* chasing each other" down his cheeks, point 
to his daughter's monument and ^ wish to be with her and at 
rest'* ' p. 2«9. 

* Perhaps after one of these scenes of misery, when he had 
walked himself tired, and wept himself tearless, be would again 
return into the house, where the picture of some friend, or the 
contingency of some accident, recalling an early or festive asso- 
ciation, would hurry him into the very extreme of cheerfulness ! 
His spirits rose,— his wit returned, — ^the jest, and the tale, and 
the anecdote, pushed each other aside in an almost endless variety, 
and the day dawned upon him, the happiest, the pleasantest, and 
the moat faacinating of companions.' p. 291. 

Mr. Curran was of very humble parentage. The first 
rudiments of hia education he owed to the kindness of Mr. 
Boyse, the rector of the parish where he was born. By the 
same gentleman he was sent to MiddJeton School, where he 
passed to Dublin College, which he entered as a Sizer. After 
leaving College be proceeded to London, < where he contrived,' 
says Mr. Phillips, < quocunque Tuodo to enter his name on the 
books of the Middle Temple. Of his resources in the me- 
tropolis, I never heard him speak, and the subject was too 
delicate to introduce. I have it, however, on the authority of 
a fiiend who knew him well, that he had some small stipend 
from the school at Middleton, and, that, in addition to this, 
he profited considerably by his literary exertions.' His 
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sobsequent rise was owing soldj to hb own tmlciits aad ex- 
ertions. 

As a lawyer Mr. Carran was not distingoisbcd ; and be- 
sides hw eloquence be seens to bare been remarkable at tbe 
bar» 011I7 for his power of cross examinationy in wbich, irom 
all accounts, be appears to have been nearlj unrivalled. His 
skill in this respect was no doubt owing, in a degree, to tbe 
acquaintance, which, in his youth, he muitt necessarily have 
acquired with the feelings, habits, and language of vulgar 
Kfe. Mr. Curran was for some time a member of the Irish 
parliament But his success there did not correspond with 
his eminence at the bar. The reason assigned for this, is the 
great pressure of his professional business ; in consequence 
of which his parliamentary efforts were made without prepar- 
ation, and generally under a state of exhaustion both of body 
and mind. We have no doubt this was the case : but still 
we cannot help thinking from his habits, and character of 
aind, that if it bad not been so, he would still have been dis- 
tinguished, rather as an active, formidable auxiliaiy in the 
debate, than as a powerful leader, or an able statesman. 

These are the most important of our < Recollection^ of 
Curran, after reading the book before us, excepting several 
good stories and anecdotes, some of which we should have 
given as specimens of the wit for which he was remarkable, 
but that we have already exceeded our limits. 

We should have been glad to have learned something of 
Curran's manner of speaking, his voice, enunciation, and 
gestures. All the information we obtain upon these points, 
is contained in the following very definite and satisfactory 
sentence : < hut alas ! the look all eloquent, the eye of fire, 
the tongue of harmony, the exquisite address that gave a 
charm to every thing, and spell bound those who heard him, 
are gone forever/ Mr. Phillips tells us in his prefSiu^e, that 
this hof)k wa«« written in twenty two days. We see no 
rea<4ori to doubt his veracity : but then he ought to have 
spent more time in writing the biography of a man whom he 
professes to think one of the proudest oniaments of Ireland. 
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Art. VI. — 1. JUpoTt ajthe cau of the Trustees of J)artmouth 
CoiUgc agaimt If'illiam U. hooiiuard, argiud atui deter- 
mined in the Superior Court of JudiiMiure of the State oJA'ew 
llamptluTe, Js'iToeuAer \i\7 : andon Error, in the Supreme 
Court oj Ute United Statu, 1819. By Timothy Furrar, 
CoumtUar ut Law. Portsmouth, A*. B. published by John 
tf, Foster, aiid ft'est, Uichardson ^ Lard, Uoitoa. J. J, 
Williams, printer, Exeicr. 

2. Rfpnrts of cases argued ami adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
the Vmt--d Slates. Feltraary Term. 1819. Bi} Uenry Mftm- 
lim, C-nntseUoT at Law, vnl. IV. New Tork, publiatied by 
R. Donnlilson, No. 45 Jitlin street, 1819. 

pEXRtPs no judicial pioccediiigs in this country, pvcr 
involved inoi-e iin|>urtant con<)e(|ucncB!i, or excit(>d a derjtr^ 
interest in the public mind, tlian the caHe of Dartmoulh Cot- 
Irge. recently determined in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. While the cause was pending, there was much anxiety 
felt for its tinni reanll by the Triends of our literary institn- 
tions J for it was early perceived, that they stood on no surer 
foundation than Dartmouth College. Upon the principled) 
which should be decided to rule this case, they must all stand 
or fall. The questions involved in it were in a great meaa- 
lire new, no controversy of the kind having arisen since the 
year 1763. when the asnemhly of Connecticut made a similar 
attempt upon llie charier of Yale College, and of this there 
was no remembrance or record. The cause of the college 
was indeed committt-d to able hands, and the report nf the 
case bears ample leslimony to the learning and ability «hjrh 
sustained it. The trustees of the college, too, are entitled to 
all praise fur their resolulinn and perseverance, under many 
discouragements. Tlie have encountered the difficulties and 
expenses of a protracted law suit, in muintaining their char- 
tered rights } and they have their rewai-d in the approbation of 
wise and giwid men. They may now look back u(K>n the past 
viththe consciousness of having discharged faithfully and 
surcesafully an important duty to llicir college, and to the 
interests of learnii'g. We have thought, that we could not 
render a more acceptable service fo the cause of learning in 
this country, than by esluhiiing an nutlinc of this important 
rase, ahowing cgiirisely, but w« hojie intelligibly, the course 
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of argiiment pursued, and the final judgment of the coiirC> 
upon tlic |K>iiits made in the cause. 

The action was Tro% er. brought by the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College, against William H. Woodward, for the books 
of reroi-d, charter, common seal, and books of account, 
alleged to be the pro|ierty of the plaintiffs, &c« and at the 
May Term 1817. was entered at the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire. The facts in the case were tlien agreed upcm by 
the parties, and dra^i n up in the fniin of a special verdict, set- 
ting f'irth the original charter granted to Dr. Eleazer Whee- 
lock, A. D. 1769, the several acts passed by the legislature of 
.N. Hampshire, on the 27th June A. D. 1816, the 18th Decem- 
ber A. D. 1816, and the 26th December A. D. 1816 : therefu- 
sal of the trustees to accept the provisions of these acts, the 
demand made by them, upon the defendant for the property 
mentioned, the removal of said Woodward, from the offices 
of Seci*etary and Treasure! , by the trustees on the S7th August 
1816, and his subsequent ap|iointment to the same offices, by 
the trustees of the Dartmouth University, organised on the 
4th of February A* D. 1817, pursuant to the said acts of the 
legislature. Under colour of these acts, the defendant cbuiii- 
ed to hold the property in dispute ; and the general question 
was, whether these acts were obligatory and binding on the 
plaintiffs without their assent or acceptance. 

The case was argued before the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire, hy Mr. Mascm, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Webster, 
for the plaintiffs, and by Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Bartlett for 
the derendant. In this court, judgment was rendered for the 
defendant, and the cause was duly removed by a writ of 
error to the Supreme Court of the United States ; where it 
was argued by Mr. Webster and Mr. Hopkinson for the 
plaintiffs, and by Mr. Holmes and Mr. Wirt, the attorn^ 
grncra), for the defendant. 

Before the Superior Court of New Hampshire, Mr. Mason 
maintained that the several acts of the legislature were not 
oblis:atory on the plaintiffs ; first, because they were not 
within tlie sco|)e of legislative power; second, because tbey 
vifilatcd certain provisions of the constitution of New Hamp- 
shire ; and third, because they violated the constitution of the 
Uiiitod States. The two last of these pro|N)sitions were also 
maintained by Mr. Smith and Mr. Webster. 

I 'pon the argument of the case before the Supreme Court 
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of the United States, Mr. Wcbnter contended for the plain- 
tiffs, Ihat the iicls in qucHtion were nut valid and biuding 
(tn thrm * itliiiut their assent ; tii'St, because they were against 
cAmrnoii ri;;1it anil the constituiion uf Nt^w Hiini])shire ; sec- 
ond, because Uiej' were rejiugnant to tlie constitution of the 
United Slates. But the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
confining the cone within narrower limits, the questions trga- 
ed. and finally detfrmlned tbtre may be thug stated : fitst, is 
the nri^nal charter of Dartmouth College., a contract within 
the probihitni'y clause of the constitution of the Unilrd Stites, 
wlipch declares that no state shall pass any law ■ impairing 
the oltlii;atioiis of contracts ;' secondly, if it is, do the legis- 
lative arts of New Uampshire of S7th June, &c. impair its 
obligations. 

OF CORPORATIONS. 

Int. Public corpiiratioiis are created by the sovereign 
power of the state, for the purpnt^es of civil government, such 
OS counties, tuwnn, |iarishes, kc. and as such, are subject to 
such alterations and ari-angement as public convenience re- 
quires, A number of persons living within certain heal 
limits are eiTrted into a b'idy politic, for the exercise of their 
rivil and political rights, and the pcrrormance of their civil 
duties 1 among these are the rights of suffrage, the duty of 
HU|>porting public instruction in religtun and morality, of 
supporting schools, and of executing the laws for the main- 
tenance nf the public police. Thene corporations are (he 
con)|>onent paHs of the state, erected escliisivrly foi' pab- 
lic purposes, and are all governed by the same general lava. 

Banks, bridges, turnpikes, cannis, ht: are private civil 
corporations. These can claim and exercise their corponio 
francbifiCB against the state, so long as they jwrform the 
conditions on which Ihey were granted ; and it belongs to 
the courts of jitslico to determine when they have been per- 
formed or broken. 

Eleemosynary corimrations are such as are constituted tir 
tha perpetual distribution nf the free alms and bounty of the 
founder, in such manner as he has directed ; and in this cla^s 
are ranked hospitals for the relief of poor and imjiotent per- 
sons, and colleges for the pn>moti<it) of learning and piety 
and the siip]mrt of persons engngnl in literary imrsuiti). 

* In electDMynary foundations,* says DIackstone, * such at 
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colleges and hospi ub, vhere tkere is aa endoiniieiit of landSf 
the law distiaguiabcs and Bakes two species of fosndatioii» 
the one Jundciw imdfitms^ nt the incorporation, in which 
sense the king is the j^neral tbaader of all coileges and hospit- 
als ; the oihftrffiindatiopei^kiems9 or the dotation oritt in which 
sense, the first gifk of the revenues is the foandation, and he 
who f^ytn them, is in law the foander ; and it is in this last 
sense, that we generally call a man the foonder nf a collc^ 
or hospital. To sach foandationsy there is attached, as a 
necessary incident, the right of risitation, which implies a 
power to correct all abuses, and to compd a faithfal execu- 
tion of the original purposes of tlie charity.' * The persons 
who have this right are,' says Lord Hdt, < the founder and 
his heirs, unless he has appointed and assigned another per- 
s<m to be visitor. For the founder may, if he please, at the 
time of the endowment, part with his visitatorial power, and 
the person to whom it is assigned will in that case possess it, 
in exclusion of the founder's heirs. This visitatorial power 
is therefore an hereditament, founded in property, «nd valu- 
able in intendment of law; and stands upon the maxim, that 
he, who gives his property, has a right to regulate it in 
futire/ 

In the construction of charters, it is a general rule that if 
the objects of the charity are incorporated, as for instance 
tlu mastor and fellows of a college, or the master and poor 
of nn liOM|iital, the visitatorial power, in the absence of any 
•[MTiiil appointment, silently vests in the founder and his 
lieii*N. Hut where tnistrces or governors are incorporated to 
mtruifce the charity the visitatorial power is deemed to be- 
loifC to them, in their corporate character. 

Tliese corporations, like all others, are subject to tlie een- 
«*nil laws or the land, and although they may forfeit their 
iWiifhiseN, by misuser or non user, still they'^may exercise 
aH the rif^hts coiiferiTd by their charters, independent of the 
< n>wn or stute. In onler to ascertain to which of these 
rbisNcs the ror|N»riitifm of Dartmouth College belongs, refer- 
e»cr iiiiiMt he hnd to the oripnal charter granted to the Rev. 
Fleu7.rr \Vheel(M*k, A. D. 1709. From this it <ippears, that 
iihotit the J ear I75.|, Doctor Wheelock had established a 
rhurity MihiMil. iit his own expense, and on his own estate ; 
limt thniuich the nssistnnce of well disposed i>ers(ms prranted 
jt bis Niilirllati«Hi, he liuil clothetl, maintained, and educated 
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tor Heveral years a number of native Indiana, and afterwthls 
employed them a» misHionarieiJ and (tclioi>lina.4ter3 atnong tlie 
suvage tribes. At that time, being the Bole diftiienstrt- anil 
Nufe adminUtrator, as wrll as the legal owner or tlieoe funds, 
be made his will. dcTiaing this |)n)|)er(y in tru->tt to cotiuniie 
the existence and uses nf the Hchool and appointed trusleeti. 
In this state of things, he had been inviieil to lix his school 
permanently in New Hampshire, ami to extend the design »f 
it to the education of the jontli of that pn>vince ; hiit before 
he removed his srhooli or accejiled (his invitatinii, which his 
friends in England had advised him to accept, he applied for 
a charter, to be granted, not to whomsoever the king or gov- 
ernment of the province should jtlca.^, but to such (tersons %» 
he named and appointed, viz, the persons whom he hail 
already appointed to bu the future trustees of his charity by 
his will. 

The charter proceeds to create such a corporation, and to 
apiioint twelve persons to comtlitute il, by the name of the 
Trustees of Dartmouth College, to have perijetual existence 
afi such corporation, and wiilt power to hold and dispose of 
lands and goods for the use of the college, witli all the 
ordinary powei-s of corpnt-ationn, Tliey arc, in their discre- 
tion, to apply the funds and property of the coilcget to the 
support of the president. tiitoi'N. ministers, and other officeitt 
of (lie college, and such missionaries and schoolmasters as 
they may see lit to employ among the Indians. There are 
to be twelve trustees forever, and no raarti and they are to 
have the right of (iHiiigvarancies occurring in their own body. 
'J'he Rev. Mr. Wheel»ck is declared to be the founder of the 
cfdlege. and is by the charter, appointed first president, wiib 
power to appoint a successor by his Inst will. All proper 
powers of government, superintendance, and visiiation are 
vested in the trustees. They are to appoint and remove all 
ofllrers at their discretion ; to fix their salaries and assign 
tlirir duties; and to make all oi-dinanccs, orders, and laws 
for (lie government of Ihe students. 

As monies had been collected in Englaud by an agent of 
Dr. Wheeloi'k, to aid his charitable vieus, and Imd hi-en li U 
ill the hands of the Karl of Dai'tmoulh, Baron Smiih, Mr, 
Thornton and other gentlemen there, who were linrmsehe^ 
contributors, Ihe president was required to transmit to ihent 
annuHlly, for their satisfaction, an account of the progrt') 
the inalitutinn, and of the disbursement of the fundi. 
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JL irf» '.uinKiif«"rt 17 tip 'lAnK:! iir Im adeuomL avi » 
liiH *AryK9*^\M\n^ iftrin; *. "^aipri iir "Jit jwriNtnt u: imlikii^ loi 

JUb\A,]^l\t^ }g^9lf^.} »»• .IK Ittt li* tut r-UiR^f* Jiltf "Zi^ c<A*c^ 

«ilij^, k.uivi}; lilt bfeA air>*4te tLiiC u! AAurdms ^w iicfi: 9s*js rf 

}fvL ii>. '.V vu» r^tijditiL '•Villi liiiL airv uiik?^ viiici i»«rt aB 

y^x.Wj*^ I: v» Kkic tii^: uit iifii't i<f ii AnmiDr va» u C^t 
a >mKi'. Tn«»<% M niuvii m at^ lut tifik:.<- tif jg»n#TfcK or of 

«M in r^aJi'^ a jpf: T« :^ f^ybr,m SiKii bni^ zkr Bamir of 
ttiu f^ijyjnM/bf it ftA^^m^ id rocrsit* cka: zkr I piiafrr of 
tfe; >it&*i!;f Latii^ ti«e ^jSiitrp: U a21 piUic itttcreMK* had a 
n|^«t Uj MTii'^vdt:! or cSiaui^ h a&jr w^j fiord la cxtead 

'n«U c'/ur^t of arjpnaent va$ met and rrplicd to, fidlT aad 

«//r*,',lu4i^dy9 f>7 ^^-u of tti^ I'mns/^l for tbe plaindls, and hj 
all tt^^- jfi^jr^ who <k:lf%en:d opinions. It is adiaittniy that 
tAu0,:k\iuu w;^;^ an iA^^rjx tit national concern, and a proper aob- 
yj t of l*-j(ittatiori ; tliat tb^^rtr might be an instilBlion founded 
Ity if»y:rttmtfilf and plax;ed entireK under its inmediate con- 
troU tk<'. httiir.rn of whirli would be public officers, and eKcla- 
ni^i-lj^ auH'fiatilir t/i it; but was Dartmouth College aurb an 
iiii»iiiijtiiiit r * From whence can be derived the idea,' inqairo 
t^tii^f J uhticc Marhliall, * that this college has become a public 
itif:fiMiiioit, ami itif tniHtees public officers, exercising powers 
lohlirn-fl, Uy the public for public objects. Not from the 
hourr<* wJM'nfe iu funds were drawn, for its foundation is 
pun 1^ priwitis and fU'vtntmynary. Not from the application 
ol i\t*t^t'. fuiiiN, for money may be given for education, and the 
IN'i'niHin irr<-i\iMg it do not, by being employed in the educa- 
hiiti III' youth, heroine members of the civil government. 

• llo< fur \\ lii'cliK k iiH the keei>er of this charity school, in- 
ntrui iiii^ the IndiiuiH, in the art of reading, and in our holy 
irlifthui ; MiHtainingthom at his own expense^ and on the yoI- 
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untary contribntions of the charitable, couM acarrely be con- 
atil«red as A |iublic oflicer. exercising uny puition of tijoso 
dutiesj wbicli belong in government ; nor could the lefpsla- 
turc have HuppoHpd. that liia inivHtc funds, or tbo«p given by 
otfi<*rsuere suhjert tolepslalive management, because they 
were applied tu the piir|ioi)C8 of education. Did tlic subae- 
queot act of the inrorponttion, tlnii confer any new pnwera 
on the government, whicti it could not rigbtTully exercise 
before i 

• A corporation,' continues the ChicrJustice, < is an artifi- 
cial being, invisible, intangible, and existing only in contem- 
plation of law. Being ttie mcru creature of law, it possesses 
cnly those properties which the charter of creatiim confers 
upon it, eithrr expressly or as incidental to its very existence. 
Among the most important of these are immortality, and, if 
the cxpreflsion may be allowed, individuality, properties, by 
which a perpetual sticcessiuii of many persons may be, and 
arc considered as the same, and may act as a single individ- 
ual. They enable a corporation to manage its own affairs, 
and to hold projierly, without the perplexing intiicacies, tlio 
hazardous and endless necessity of perpetual conveyances, 
for the purpose of transmitting it from hand to hand. It is 
chiefly for the purpose of clothing bodies of men in succes- 
sion, with these qualities and capacities, tliat corporations 
were invented and are in use. By these means, a perpetual 
Bucrpssion of individuals are capable of acting for the pro- 
motion of the particular object, like nm immortal being. 
But this being does not share in the civil govei-nment of the 
counlrjfunle^is that Itc Ihe puqiose for which )t was created. 
Its immortalily no more confers on it political iwwcr, ora 
political cbai-aiter, than immortality would confer such power 
or character, on a natural person. It is no mure a state 
instrument, than a natural person, exercising Ilie same pow. 
CP9, wonld he. If then a natural person, employed hy indi- 
viduals, in Ihe education of youth, or for the government of 
aneminary in which yonth is educated, would not becomes 
public officer, or be considered as a member of llie civil gov- 
ernment, how is it. that this artificial being, created by law, 
for the purpose of being employed by the siime individualu 
for the same purpones, shotdd become apart of the civil gov- 
ernment of the country.' 

♦ The fiict then.' says Mr. Justice Story, « that the cliarity 
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is pdUic iJTords bo proof that tbr rorpontmi is abo paUic ; 
aad cooscqaendj tke ar^Beau «o Car ^ it is bout on Ibis 
foandatioii, falk to tbe jotm d. If iilffi cbc arjn^mit were 
conrct. it would foBov tint alnost ever? MHptrailaiid college 
would be a poblic corporaboo. a ifcw li ii, unerir irrecoBcife- 
able v^ith t>ie whole cwmt of Abcimms iaace the tine of 
Lord Coke. 

• When the roqiontkw,* cMtiBMS the jftigtt * is sud at 
the bar to be paSilic. it is boc Herclj vraat. that the whole 
communitj naj be the proper objects of the boBiin. hat that 
the g»j^ ernmeot have tbe sole right as trwstccs of the pahlic 
interests, to rrgidate, coatrol. ami direct the CBrporatioB, and 
its lands, and its franchises at its oww good will aBd plcasnc. 
Now such an aothoritr does not exkt in the govcffWBMBty ex- 
cept where the corporatioB is in the strictest sense pwUic ; 
diat is, where its w hole interest^ and firanchiscs are the exda- 
sItc propertT and domain of the government itselL If it had 
been otherwise, coorts of law woold haTe been spared manj la- 
borious adjudications, in respect to ekemosTBarr r otporatioiBf 
and the ^ isitatorial powers over them, from the liBie of Lord 
Holt do«-n to the present dav. Naj more, private tnistret 
for charitable purposes would ha^e been liable to have the 
prnpertv confided to their care, taken awav fnMn them, with- 
out an V assent or default on their part, and the administra- 
tion submitted rot to the contral of !a\i and equity, bat to the 
arbitrary disrretion of the gnremment. Yef, who ever 
tliuught before, that the munificent gifts of private donors 
for general charity became instantaneously the property of 
the government ; and that the trustees appointed by the do- 
nors. whether corporate or unincorporated, miglit be compelled 
to yield up tlieir rights to whomsoever thego%emment might 
appoint to administer them. If we were to establish such a 
principle^ it would eitinguish future eleemosynary endow- 
ments ; and we should find as little of public policy, as wo 
now find of law to sustain it.' 

In c« cry application for a charter of incorporation, the gov- 
emment ron<*iders the objects proposed to be effected, their 
beneficial tendency, and general usefulness, and these consti- 
tute the consideration for the grant. All wise governments 
arc dc^irrius of encouraging institutions for the promotion of 
learning, and are willing to confer on benevolent individuab 
those franchises and powers^ which enable them to be always 
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or tlicsfiiiie cliaritable mind, managing nni) directing thpir 
i»wn bounty, aa if they wcit. immorlnl. While exf rcisinp the 
|)owersgivcn. and acting within their acknuulc(l{;^<l limits, 
they and their representatives, in relation to their fi-anrhisrs 
and propert), arc an much within the declared iirotectinn i>r 
the law, (u the rights and interests of any individual are. It 
is as much a maxim of common sense, as of law, thai aijut 
est dare, ^iis eat ilispontre ; and the will of the donor, not of 
the legislature, is to be the rule ; ontil it appears, by Judiiial 
process accoitliiig to the laws of the land, that the franchises 
have been forfeited. But the Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire, af^er admitting, that the right of the trustees to manage 
the afTairs of the college is a privilege, thus argue, ' h»w a 
privilege ran be protected from the operation of the law of 
the land, by a clause in the constitution, declaring that it 
shall not he taken away but by the law of the land, is nut very 
easily understood.* We were Horry tosce this puhlished in a 
book, as tlie reasoning of the highest judicial Irihunal of a 
atato ; and we Khali dismiss it, with a <|uoiaiion fronr the con- 
cluding remark of Mr. Webster's argument upon tijc point. 

• Such a strange construction would render constitutional pro. 
visions of the higheit importance completely inopciat'ive :md void. 
It would tend directly to establi&li the union of all powers in the 
IcgUlaiure. There would be no general permanent law for courts 
to administer, or for men to live under. The administratian of 
justice would be an emptf fotm, an idle ceremony. Judges would 
sit to execute legislative judgments and decrees, not to declare 
the law or adminisier the justice of the country. " Is that the law 
of the land," said Mr Burke, " upon which if a man go to Westmin- 
ster Hall, and ask counsel, by what title or tenure he holds his 
privilege or estate, actordmg le ihr lam of lie land,, he should be 
[old that the law of the land is not yet known ; that no decision 
or decree has been made in his case ; and that when a decree 
shall be passed, he will then know wbol ibe /ant of lie land it." 
Will this be said to be the law of the land, by any lawyer who 
has a rag of a gown left upon his back, or a wig with one tie upon 
his head.' 

From the preceding examination, it appearsthat Dartmouth 
College wuB, under its original charter, a private eleemosyna- 
ry corporation, willi the usual privileges and franchises of 
such corporations; and among others, with a legal perpetuity, 
and wiw atdmivcly under the government and control of 
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twdve trustecBy who were to be dccted aad appoiDtcd iroai 
tine to tame, bj tbeezistiiis board, as vacaiirica, or reiBovab 
should occur. 

Ifl the charter of DartBMwth Collie, then, a contract, 
within the clause of the coastitution, prohibitiag the States 
from passing nnj laws impairing the ubligatkNi ot contncts 2 
In the CMse oT Fletcher rs. P^ck, the Supreme Court laid dowa 
ks exposition of the word * contract,' in the bUowing manner, 
« A contract is a compact between two or BMre persons, and is 
either executory or executed. An executory contract is one, 
in which a party hinds himself to do or not to do a particular 
thing. A contract executed is one in which the object of the 
contract is performed ; and this, says Blarkstone, differs in 
nothing from a grant. A contract executed, as n^ell as one 
that is executory, contains obligations binding on the parties, 
A grant in its own nature amounts to an extinguishment of 
the right of the grantor, and implies a contract not to reas- 
sert th*- right. A party is alviays estopped by his own grant. 
< This language/ says Mr. Justice St«iry, * is perfectly unam- 
biguous* and was used in reference to a grant of lamd by a 
goTemor of a state, under a legislative act. It determines in 
the most unequivocal mariner, that the grant of a state is a con* 
tract within the clause of the constitution now in qnefltkm ; and 
that it implies a ronfmct not to reassume the rights gra nte d. A 
fortiori the doctrine applies to a charter or grant from the king* 

Upon this question it was contended for the defendant, and 
so derided in the Superior Court of New Hampshire, that the 
word * contract' must be taken in a limited sense ; that the 
clause was not intended to limit the power of the states, in 
relation to tlieir own public officers and servants, or to their own 
civil institutions, and must not be construed to embrace con- 
tracts, which are in their nature, mere matters of civil insti- 
tution ; nor grants of power and authority, by a state to indi- 
viduals, to be exercised for purposes merely public. Thus 
marriage is a contract; but being a matter of civil institution^ 
is not within tlie meaning of this clause. A law, therefore, 
authorizing divorces, although it impairs the validity of 
marriage contracts* is not a violation of the constitution of the 
United States. The trustees have no private interest in the 
property of this institution, nothing that can be sold or trans- 
ferred, that can descend to their heirs, or be assets in the 
hands of these administrators, the beneficial interest 
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in the state ; and those contracts alone, tlie parties to vliicli 
have a vested, beneficial interest, are iirotcctcd by this clauso 
of the constitution. 

To this, it was replied, that tltc t'ramers of the constitution 
did not intend to restrain thcstates, in the rejpdations nf their 
civil institutions, adopted for interna) gnvernmeTit ; that this 
provision of the constitution never had been understood to 
embrace other contracts, than those which respect propei-ty, 
or some object of value, and confer rights, wliich may be as- 
scKed in a court of justice. It never has, says Chief .Tustice 
Mai'shall. been understiMid to restrict (he general right of the 
legislature, to legislate on the subject of divnrces. Those acts 
enable some tribunal not to impair a marriage contract, but 
to liberate one of the parties, bccauRO it has been broken by 
the other. When any state legislature shall pass an act, an- 
nulling all marriage contracts, or allowing either party to 
annul it. withimt the consent of the other, it »ill be timo 
enough to inquire whether such an act be ronstitutional. 

Dr. Wlieeluck, continues the Chief Justice, acting for 
himself, and for those, who, at his solicitation, had made 
contributions to his school, applied for this charter, as the 
instrument which should enable him and them to perpetuate 
their beneficent intention. It was granted. An artificial, 
imtnortal being was ci-eatedby the crown, capable of receiving 
and distributing forever, according to the will nfthedonors, 
the donations which should be made to it. On this being, the 
contributions which had been collected were immediately 
bestowed. These gifts were made, not indeed to make a 
profit for the donors or their posterity, but fur something, in 
their opinion, of inestimable value ; forsumelliing. which they 
deemed a full etjuivalent for the money with which it was 
purchased. The consideration for nhich they stipulated, is 
the perpetual application of the fund to its object, in the mode 
prescribed by tiiemselves. Their descendants may take uo 
interest in tlie preservation of this cnnsideration. But in this 
respect their descendants are not their representatives. They 
are represented by the corporation. The corporation is tbo 
assignee of tbeir riglits, stands in their place* and distributes 
their bounty, as thry would themselves have distributed it, 
hud they been immortal. So with resjiect to the students who 

e to derive learning f^'om Uiis suurre. The corporation is 
a trnstee for them also. Their potential rights, which, takeu 
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distribotiTdy, are iiDperccptible, ainoafit collectiTdj to a 
most importaot interest lliose are in tiie age^i^te to be 
exercisedf asserted, and protected bv the corporation. 

Mr. Masun, in his arpiinent, maintains, that the tiustecs 
have legal ri^ts, both in their corporate and indiTidoal ca- 
pacities. To this corporate capacity, tbej claim the rranchise 
of being, and continuing to be, a corporation, and a right to 
possess and enjoy all the pririleges granted and assured to 
them* by their charter ; and. among others, the right to the 
property a«:quired under it. In their individual capacitifs» 
they claim the right to be members of the corporation, and to 
enjoy all the privileges accruing to them, from being mem- 
bers. 

This being a |irivate corporation, the trustees hare legal 
rights and interests, which cannot be taken away or infring- 
ed, at the discretion of the legislature. The rights of private 
corporations are entitled to the same protection, aa the rights 
of individuals. A corporation is created for the purpose of 
securing and perpetuating rights. 

It cannot, says Mr. Webster, be necessary to say much in 
refutation of the idea, that there cannot be a legal interest or 
ownership in any thing, which does not yield a pecuniary 
profit ; as if the law regarded no" rights, but the rights of 
money and of visible tangible property. Of what nature are 
all rights of suffrage i No elector has a particular personal 
interest ; but each has a legal right, to be exercised at his 
own discretion, and it cannot be taken away from him. 

The several arguments urged for the defendant, were met 
and answered in detail by Mr. Justice Story, in tlie elaborate 
opinion delivered by him. In respect to corporate/ranclri$eSf 
says the Judge, tliey are, properly speaking, legal estates 
vested in the corporation itself, as soon as it is in esse. They 
are not mere naked powers, granted to the corporation, but 
]K)wers coupled with an interest. The property of the corpo- 
ration rests upon the possession of its franchises ; and what- 
ever may he thought as to the corporators, it cannot be denied^ 
that the corporation itself has a legal interest in them. 

* The fraiirhises ja^-anted by the charter were vested in the 
tnisteea, in their rorptirate cliaractcr. The lands and other 
pro|)erty subsequently acquired were held by them in the same 
manner. They were the private demesnes of the corporation, 
held l)y it, not as the argument supposes, for the use and 
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e people of \pw Hampshii'c, but as the cliartar 
itst'H'derlai'cs " for tlic use of Uartntouth College." ' 

Tliere are olher rij;lils and privileges belingitig ta Ibci ] 
trustees, rolleotively anil severally, wlacli arc deserving aC 1 
notice. I'liey are entrusted witlt tlie exriuaite ptiwer to niaiM I 
aj^ii tlie funds, tn cliwise the officers, and lo regulate the com 1 
porale c!onrorn9. according to their own diacretioit. Tbejw J 
palronalua is vested in lliem. The visitatorial power, in ita ' 
most eidnrgad extent, also betiing§ to them. When Ihispoweo 
devoh en upon the foutiilcr of » cliarity, it is an heredi lament* 
desceudihie in perpetuity lo his heirs, and in drfauit of heirs* 3 
it eKcheats to the giivernmcnt It is a valuable right fbundeA 1 
; in properly, as much so as the right of patronage in any 1 
I other cnwe. 

Spenking of the rights, interests, and franchisee, of tlw j 
I trustees, urnlcr thcircbartcr. the Chief Justice remarks.* thi* ] 
' is plaihlj a contract, to which the ditnors, tite trustees, aii4 ' 
{the crown, to whose rights nnil otiligalions New Hampshira | 

isucreeiU. were the original parties. It is a contract made on ' 
« valuable ronstdemtion. It is a contract made for the securifyr 1 
ami dis|Ktsition of property. It is a contract, on the faith of 
which i-c»l and personal estate has been conveyed to ths i 
Icorimrafion.' 

I It was therefore ilctermined that this was a contract, tfaft 
tobligation of which could not be impaired without violating ! 
Jtiie constitution of the United States. 

I 2. The only remaining tpicstinn is, do the acts of the Xew 
I Hampshire legtslatoi'c impair its obligation ? To dispose of 
,ltiiis|Hiint, we have only to ()uote the concluding remarks oC 
:Chi<:f Justice Marsliall, in the opinion delivered by him, seU 
'ting foHh, witii great clearness, the facts and reasonJiigs 
i which support it. 

) • From the review of this charier, which has heen taken, it 1 
Ikppears, that the whole power of governing tlie college, ofl 
mppoinilng and removing tutors, of fixing their salaries, tii } 
pdinrtingthe course of study to be pursued by the studentsj 
fftnd «f filliog up racanrirs rreate^l in their own body, was 
^Tested in the trustees. (In the part of the crown it was ex- 
ressly stipulated, that this corporation, thus constituted. 
Id Continue for ever ; and that the number of trustees 
ihould forever consistnf t«elvpan<liiomorc. By this contract 
Ci^wn was bound, and mold have made no violent alter* 
.its essentia) terms, without impairing its obligation.* 
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I"* By the revolutiont the duties as v/eM B*t tli« ponTrs a( 

^vcrnniriit dlcvtjvtd nn the |>er>|ile of New nanipshire. (t i» 

nitkd that nmong tho latttT. wascomprclHTKlpil the trnnii* 

ndant [Miwer of pHrltarnirnl, ns well nx (hat of Die cii-rutivB 

_ u-ttncnt. It is too cltar, lo rt-ijuirc the siippiiK «f HrRU- 

Int, (liat all contracts and rights reHperting prnpiTljr, 

Riaiiicd unchanged bj the revolution. Thr nbligations 

irn, which nere created by the charter to Darlinnuih C»}- 

flq^t were the same in the new, tbnt they had been in the old 

l^vemmcnt. The pnwer of the govermpnt *»s also (he 

ume. A repeal of this charter, at any time prior lo the 

adoption uftheprcaent constitution of the United Statos, would 

have been an exlrsnrdinary and unprecedented act uf powers 

but one which could have been contested only by the iratric- 

[ Ijona ui>on the legislature, to be found in tlie runstilution of 

estate. But the constitution of the United States has tm- 

^d this additional limitation, that the legislature of a olate 

■all pass no act " impairing the obligation of contrarta." 

* It appears that the act, •' to amend the chnrtrr and en* 

I Ivge and improre the corporation of Dartmoutli Cnllege," 

Lfecreascs the number of trustees to twenly-nne, gives the 

L appointment of the nddiliiinal number to the cxccutlTe of tin 

uUte, and creates a board of overseers to cohtiifit of twenty 

five persons, of wtmm twenty-one arc also appointed by thii 

IKMulive of New Uampshire, nho have power to inspect and 

nntrnl the most impoi-iant acts of the trustees. 

« Un the cRci't of tUia law, two opinions cannot he enter- 

liined. Between acting directly, and througli the agency uf 

' nisteea and overseers, im essential diflei-enre is perrnivMl. 

j. The whole power of gnveniing is transferred fiwii tnislrwt 

S pointed according to the will of Ibc fnumler, expressed in 
e cbai-tei", to the executive of New Hampshire. The man- 
} Hgemcnt and application of the funds of this eleemosynary 
[ institution, which are placed by the donors in the lianda qT 
'. (rustces, named iti tbe charter, and empowered to perpetnata 
themselves, are plact^d by this act. under the control nf the* 
Kovrrnment of the stale. Tbe will nf the state Is flubstttiit<>d 
Rir the will uf the donors, in every essential operation of tlM 
I, college. This is not an immaterial ihnngo. The fonnden 
T of (he college contracted not merely for (tie perpetual appll- 
L,l!»tron nf the ft;nda wliirU they gave to the objects, for whirb 
* inds were given ; ibey contracted also to secure tha 
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application of tiiem \iy the roiistitutiun nf tlie cor|K)i'ation. 
Thpy contrarted fur » B^^lcnt wliicli sliould, au fai- av, buinun 
foi-ttiight can provide, retuin forever tlie gnteriiment of the 
literary instilutioti tliej^ had rorDied, in the hands nl jwi-sons 
approved by tbeiuN^lvcs. This sydteni is totally changed. 
The charter of 1769 no longer exists. It is i-enrgaiilzed, 
and iTtii'ganlxt'd in such a mannert as to cimtert a literary 
institution, mouldrd ai cording lo the will nf jt^ founders, und 
placed under the control of private literary men, into a ma- 
chine entirely HubNervient to tlie government. This may be 
for the advantage of this ctillegc in particular, and may be 
for the advantage of literature In general ; but it iii not ac- 
cording 1u the nil) of the donors, and is subversive of that 
contraction the faith of which their property was given. 

' In the view which has been taken of this interesting ca'^e, 
the court has confined itself to the rights possessed by the 
trustees, as the assignees and representatives of the donors, 
and founders, fur the benefit of religion and literature. Tet, 
it is not clear, that the trustees ought to be considered as doa- 
titiile of such beneficial Interest In themselves, as the law may 
rcHpect.* After some further remarket showing such inter- 
est, the Chief Justice concludes, ' but the court has deemed it 
unnecessary to investigate this particular point, being of 
opinion on general principles, that in these private elcenidsy* 
nary institutions, the body corporate, as posnessing the n hole 
legal and equitable intet-est, and comjiletely representing the 
donors, for the purpose of esertiting the trust, bns riglile, 
whicli are protrctcd by the constitution.' 

We Iiavc thus alteoipled to give a summary view of the 
ronrse of argument, in thin important case. We wished tn 
give an Intelligible view of the gi-eat questions, upon whli h 
the cause turned ; and keeping oui-selvea within those timiiR, 
we have been compelled to nmil all notice of many subsidiary 
arguments. We have alsn omitted tn notice the numerous 
authorities quoted and commented upon, selecting or condens- 
ing indixcriminatcly such statements and arguments as ap- 
9 peared best adapted to our purpose, and were sanctioned by 
the court. 

We are very sensible, that no adequate conception can be 
formed of the powerful manner, in « hirh this cause was ar- 
gued by the counsel for the plaintifis. The gentlemen engag- . 
<;d in it had long been trained in the habits nf forensic du- 

.Vh* Ser\e»,^a. l. 13 
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cussion I and deeply feeling their responsibility to their dienti 
and to the pnblic, they brought to their task all that ever 
makes men eloquent or convincing. Reasoning and authority 
seemed to be exhausted, and the cause of Dartmouth College, 
and of all literary corporations^ appeared to be fixed immove- 
ably on both« 

In the opinions of the judges, formed with great caution, 
and after mature deliberation, embracing the wide extent of 
tlie arguments on both sides, every question was argued and 
determined with admirable fullness and precision. 

Probably the only authority, bearing upon this case, whKh 
escaped the researches of the counsel and court, is contained 
in a book, entitled. Notes of Opinions and Judgments, deliv- 
ered in different Courts by the Right Honourable Sir John 
Earldly Wilmot, Knt The cause was heard before the Lord 
Chancellor Camden, assisted by Sir Thomas Sewallf Master 
of the Rolls, and Loitl Chief Justice Wilmot. 

The case came before the court, upon an information 
brought by the attorney general against Lady Downing, to 
have an execution of dlie trusts of the will of Sir Gfreoi|;e 
Downing, and the farts were these : 

Sir George Downing seized of an equitable estate in fee^ 
and having relations, by his will 20th December irir, de- 
vised all his manors, messuages, lands, &c. to five trustees 
and their heirs, to the use of his nephews and other relations^ 
and their issue male in strict settlement ; and for default of 
such issue, he directed that his trustees should buy a piece of 
ground in Cambridge, and build a college upon it, to be call- 
ed Downing College ; and that a charter royal should be 
sued for and obtained for the founding of such college, ftc. 
and immediately after such foundation, he directed that his 
trustees should stand seized in trust for such collegiate body 
and their successors forever. 

All the trustees died in the life time of Sir George, and the 
devise to them became a lapsed devise. 

The devisees named in the will, all died without issue male, 
and the information was brought at the relation of the chan- 
cellor, masters, and scholars of the University of Cambridge, 
against the devisee and heir at law of Sir Jacob Do\vning, 
who was h«*ir at law of Sir George Downing, &c. 

The defendant, Lady Downing, the de\iseeof Sir Jacob 
Downing, who was the heir of Sir George Downing, insisted 



by ber uswer that she was cntitM la titt iaberitaaca of Ae 
Mtalea, devised by the will of Sir George Downing^ ami tkai 
tbe trusts Tor ffMutdlng and eadowing a caUegQ «ci« ■nU. 

Huw questioM wen nailc : 

1st Whether Ibe truste are Wtrgai and void. 

Sd. If not illegal and Toid* wfaelber tbrr arr nT mcfc a 
■ature, as that a Cou rt nf Eq« Hy, under the partiraUr circatB- 
stanccsof tbis case, ought (a an) and assist Ihnn, or leave 
Iben where Ibej' lie, or at lea.st not interftoK till a cnUrge is 
incorporated, and a license t'> take in uMrimain U obtained. 

Sd. Suppotting tbe xranls illr^^J and void, or of sacb a 
aalnre as not fit fn he carried in eier ution bjr a Court of 
Equity, vrlieilier rliis rnurl will a[»|>lT the calste to <nti>e other 
charit}' rjiudrm generis, and as near the testator*a intentioM aa 
the rales of law and equity will permiL 

After a full disciMsian of all tlMne potnts, tbe three jod;^ 
declared their iinanicnoiis opinion, that ihc Irusls of the cl>ar- 
ity in question ought to be carried into exectttion, ancr 
obtaining a charter, ttc. 

We make tbe following extracts frnm the opinion of Chief 
Justice Wilmot, as containing the literal senlimt-nts ofa wise 
naa. 

' A gift for the advancement of iKeful learning is tlie most 
moritorioua charity that can be given. Most cbarilic; lermi. 
nale with the individuals. wIjo are the objects of them. But 
donations of this kind are brneractions to the whole comain- 
nily. They furnish Ilie means of bringing great parts, and 
natural abilities out intu putilic st-rvkc, anti theretiv brcomc a 
chanty not only to tlie jicrwns, ulm are so helped forward 
in their education, but to the whole society, which reaps ihe 
benelih of (hiksc [larts and abililii^s in ti>e sevcml stations in 
life, where providemc places and employs them; and aa 
Coke in arguing Poi-tcr's case sayn. •< no time vaa ever so 
bai^arous as to take away erudition and science.'' * 

All people have at all times tli-iught it most meritniious to 
promote and encourage them. E»co Omar, wlm directed the 
Alexandrian Library to be burnt, did not wage war against 
useful h-aming. hut titotight ifllie learning contained in those 
brroKs did not agree with the atcuraii. it was noxious ; and 
ifitdiditt was useless. 

It baa been obsertcd. that it is an ostentatious attempt to 
perpetuate Uie testator's name. ' 
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Wishes of this kind often inflaence the wisest and best of 
men. I'here is nothin|^ immoral in yielding to such a mo- 
tive, if it was the sole and only motive of such a disposition. 
It is a passion Implanted in the niind^ as a laudable incentive 
to induMfry* and the reward promised Abraham for his fidthy 
• I will make th> name great among tlie nations.' 

Certain of the devisees are to change their nameSf but that 
cimimstance will not affect the validity of the devisey and 
why shfiuld that circumstance be more disgustful in one case 
thsin in the other. To raise and establish a family in the 
testator's name and blooil, was his first object : natural affec- 
tion ^as the principal of that provision. To perpetuate his 
name by tlie medium of a college for the good- of mankind^ 
was his next object ; social affection was the principle of that 
pro^ ision* 

Admit that vanity had some share in both dispositions ; it 
lofH*s ail its malignant qualities when it is productive of good. 
And in Popham 139f asciibing charitable gifts to vain glory 
and ostentation is said to tend to a public wrong, because it 
deters and discourages them ; and perhaps the worid owes 
some of the noblest and greatest benefactionSf to this motive 
acting in a thousand shapes and forms. It is a spring not to 
be checked and stopped up ; because under the direction of 
good laws, it becomes an inexhausiible source of benefits to 
mankind.* 

We have already alluded to an attempt upon the charter 
of Yale College, made in the year 1763, by the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut. At that time, the Rev. Thomas Clap 
was president of the college, and in a rare and valuable pam« 
phlet, called * the Annals, or History of Yale College in New 
Haven, in the Colony of Connecticut, from the founding 
thereof in tlie year 1700, to the year 1766,' he gives a brief 
statement of the rase. This pamphlet, we believe, had not 
been found, at the time the cause of Dartmouth College was 
argued, although we perceive it is noticed in the appendix to 
the i^eport. 

It appeal's that in May 1763, nine gentlemen preferred a 
memorial tn the honourable the General Assembly in Con- 
necticut, wherein they represented that the Greneral A^M»em- 

• Downinpf OoUe;]^ at Cambridge has of late years been built. It it t 
collfjfe for the study of the law. 
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faly were tht foundtrt <^lht coUegfi o"<l *^ sncli, Lad a rigbt 
to appoint t initurs, (i rejarm abuses, ifantfwcrcjound.^t.^c 

Jared Ingcrsoll anal Samuel W. Juhnsun appcan-d as coun- 
sel Tar tlie ineinorinlials, and iiUrged Iliat the General Asiwrn* 
hly founded therollegc, by giving a charter in the year 1701, 
which contained a donation of about sixty {mundtj sterling', 
to be annually paid ou' of the pulilic treasury. Kc. and that 
thn then present awembly, as successors to the Tounders, had 
a ri^ht nf visitation by the cnmnion law. 

President Clap, wlio app«ai-s tu lime been master of his 
caune, placed it u\mn its true principles. Uo mainlained, 
that the General Asaenibly were not. by the grant of the 
charter, ur by subaequent donations, the fnunders or visitors 
in Ui« sense of the common law ; but that the first trustees 
who, two years before, had associated tlicmselves, anil made 
and received donations, were; that the right of visitation 
arose in law from the intci-eist which the founder ha<! in the 
college or hoxpllal by liis donali>iti ; that the first donation 
only creates the founder, and that nil subse-fiuent donations 
are presumed in lau to be ^iven upon the same end and de- 
si^ with ihe first, unless some particular limitation be ex- 
prrsaly marie. 

The same principles were maintained and many of tlie 
books cited, wliich were discuRsed and settled in the case of 
Dartmouth College ; and we have noticed it, not so much as 
a pertinent authority, as Tor the purpose of pHjing our tri- 
bute of renpect to the memory of a man, nho alone, ably 
and succcssfnlly defended the rights of his college against a 
powerful party in the lr;;islaliire of the state, aided by the 
most eminent lawyers of their time. 

Doctor Trumbull, the reneral>le historian of Connerticnt, 
thus Concludes bin remarks on this subject : ' the memorial- 
ists and their whole party were greatly disappointed and 
chagrined, and the president got much honour by the defence 
which be made of the college. He ajipeui'cd to be a man of 
extensive knowledge and real greatness. In jjoinis of law, 
especially as tliey respected colleges, lie appeared (o he supe- 
rior to all the lawyersi so fitat bis antagonists acknowledged 
that he knew more and was wiser than all oi tbeu*. ~" 
quefltion relative to the assembly's being the fou 
college, and having a right ofii-iiiation ' 
lirly diacuBsed since, and It is believed 
again.' 
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Itc law in relation lo charitable fnundations was ilcawn 
intn iliHcuasion in Kngland, at llie lime ol its full cxtunina- 
tion here in the ca.se uf Uartmoiilh Cullege. In tlm jear 
IBKi, a motiun was made in tbi- House uf Commann, by Mr. 
Bniiigham, tor the appoiniinent or a commiitee. alterwarda 
called tlie education committee. ■ to inquire into tiie ediicaiion 
of the lower urders or the metrn|M>)ia( &c. and to coiinider 
what might be fit to be done, with reapect to the children of 
paupers, who should be found begging in the slrceU in and 
near the metrojiolis.* This commitloe, of whicli .Mr. Broug- 
bani was chairman, pui-sued tbotr labours during tlio session 
of parliament, and at the conclusion ot the session publisbed 
a report, in wliicb they recommended a parliamentary com- 
misdion, as the most economical mode of bringing to light 
tlie numerous cases of abuse, which tliey presumed to ejtist. 
Ill 1818, the same committee were reappoiutetl and iinniedi- 
ately after, prepared a bill for tbe nomination of such parlii^ 
mentary commission.* 

Tbe committee appointed in 1816 bad extended tiicjrinqui- 
ries to the great national schools, such as Westminster, tba 
Charter llousc, Winchester, Eton, &c. summoned and ex- 
amined the masters, tbe statutes of the founders, on the ioipb* 
od or assumed ground, that these were charities connected 
with tbe education of tbe poor. The bill sanctioned and 
embraced the exercise of these powers and enlarged them so 
far, as to give to these commissioners jurisdiction over all tbo 
charitable foundations of the kingdom, a right to call before 
them persons, with the deeds and muniments of the property 
held by tliem in trust, and upon rel^inal to commit them U 
prison, there to be detained without bail or mainprize. 

This bill, containing these unlimited powers, passed the 
House ol Commons, without much examination of its detail*. 
Tbe report of the committee had been published, setting forUi 
many per\'ersions and abuses uf these charities : and the bill 
seems to have passed, under a state of ppular excitement, 
favourable to itt proposed objects. Hut when the bill came 
into the House of Lords, Lord Eidon remarked, that there 
were < numerous and splendid charities, founded by munificent 
donoi-s j and cnjux ett d'lre ejus est disponere ; and stirh chari- 
ties ought only to bo under the domctticum /arum of the visi- 
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linaled by the founders, anil courts of law owglil to 

have nulbiiig tu do with tbviii, uitlrse the/ abused llieir Irast j 
and l»e would rexint to the ytmost all lepslative interference 
»itli their duties, and should be glad to know, where vrms tbe 
power of Parliament tu ittlerfere in such caae^i.* 

This biltt liuweter, tMitiilctl ' an act rorappoinlinj^conmifl- 
sioners tu in(|uir« concerning charities in England (or Ibe 
eilucatioii of the poor,' passed the House of Loi-dn, witb the 
foUowiog restrictions. See. li. That none of the provisimm 
herein contained Hball be construed, to extend to either of (h« 
Uiiifersilies of Oxford or Cmnbridge ; nor to aii.v cotlrge or 
hall within the same, nor to any scliuoh or other endowment 
of wtitch the Hjid universities, culleges, or halls, are truttteca. 
nor to the colleges of Westminster, Eton, or Wincbesler. or 
to the Chai'trr Unuse, or to liie schools of Harrow or Hughy. 
or any of them, nor to any cathedral or collegiate church 
within England, nor to any callege,free seluxJ, or other chantaUe 
\futihtUonJ'<rr Ihe purposes oj education, iihich have speaal rin- 
lort, gavtrKom, or overseers appointed by Ihdrfoundm.' This 
provision is almost literally a iran.scH|it of the second and 
thini sections of the statute of cliariiablc uses, 43 Eliz. ch. IV. 
In June 1819, the bill thus restricted came before the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Brougham moved to amend it, 
by striking out the clause * exempting colleges, free schools 
or other foundaliunv, baring special visi(oi«.* 

Sir Willitim Scott oppo»<ed the amendment, on the ground 
that the will of the founder, whether provident or not in rhe 
choice of visilora, as well as the plan of a charity, should not 
be interfei-ed with. The house divided — for the amendment 
75, agaioHt it lOr, and so the amendment of Mr. Brougham 
was rejected by a maiority of 3S. 

This subject hds undergone much discussion in England 
during the last two yeai-s ; and several pamphleti linve been 
vrrltlen in relation to the evidence of the partirular abuxes, 
detailed in the report of the committee. With these \ie have 
nothing to do; our conrern is wilh the Uw; and the exami- 
nation of lhi.4 has been much more full und extensive in this 
country than in England. The Edinburgh and QiiarteHy 
Reviews have engnj^rd in the controvci-sy in the rustomarv 
form of attack and difence of the ministry ; but litlle ran be 
found in either, tnuihing its legal merits. Tlic most terngje- 
rate and beat reasoned pamphlet that we have <ioen, is (he 
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Letter to Sir William Scott This writer in answer to the 
complainty that there is no reroedj for these charltahle abuseSf 
after noticing the provisions of the 43 Eliz. and the pniceed- 
ings under it, remarks : * But the 52 of George llf » c 10 : ^ in a 
still easier remedy, and of so little cost and difficulty, that any 
charity, however inconsiderable, may have recourse to its 
powers. In this last statute, the alleged imperfection in the 
statute of Elizabeth, that of its not extending to charities 
speciall^r visited, as far as relates to the abuse of the fiinds. is 
substantially supplied. Under the 52 Gkorge HI the parties 
complaining of any abuse of the funds of the charity have 
little more to do than to petition. All the proceedings are 
exempted from stamp duties. The remoteness of the place 
where the charity is established adds nothing to the expense. 
The ordinary delays of the Court of Chancery do not occur 
in a proceeding under this act.' 

Admitting, however, the perversions and abuses complain- 
ed of, and also the insufficiency of the existing remedies', 
sensible men at a distance would be likely to say, provide 
others which are legaL 

The jurisdiction which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has asserted in the case of Dartmouth College and its 
final judgment therein, by which the acts of a state legisla- 
ture have been declared unconstitutional and void, and the 
judgment of its highest tribunal reversed, is pregnant with 
important results. In cases of this sort, where this court is 
called upon to discharge those high duties assigned it by tlie 
constitution, their proceedings are always regarded with deep 
interest ; for it not only ascertains and determines its own 
powers, ori&;inal and appellate, but it extends its inquiries to 
the acts and doings of states, and markr. out and bounds their 
constitutional sovereignty. As the ultimate expounders of 
the constitution, it confines the legislative powers of congress 
within their just limits, and in more than one instance has 
declared its acts void. 

According to tiie theory of our constitution, government is 
a trust, emanating from the people, and to be exercised for 
their benefit. TJie constitution of the United States was 
adopted by them, and the partition of powers made by it, be* 
tween the general and state governments, was declai^ to be 
for the purpose of forming a more perfect union, of establish 
ing justice, of insuring domestic tranquillity, and of proTid|i||g 
fur the gcnei*al defence. 
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It pnrvidn for Ibe ori^isatiM of Arc < 

fartiuiratBt ind m nrfc HngH nrrtkia ew^Bc: 
t dcilares, rliat tlx^ jndlrial power «f Ae CmI* 
be tcxtrd in one Bupmne Cout. aaA n art i 
as congress na;. Imn linr In |iBc,attMik ; tl 
di&ll exiciMl to aQ rases, in law or tyi ty, ar*M^ bm^ A« 

cuKStiUiliun, the hin of Ibr Cidl(4 9r ' ' 

the constimtioB am) law uT tW Cato4 S 
to it. shall lie titr su|trme taw of Ar ^mL 

In (insi'rthiiTi; IItuLIs la thr p 
among othrr llimgv, ifaaj do i>tatc ffcaV C! 
&/'. grant letters uT nuf^M or n , 
bills or credit; make an/ dung kt/tgotim 
paTinent nftlebb; |Am aaj HbaTtfMl 
law, nr ln« Impairfn; tbeoUtgatiaa mt c 
Murti rHianre was ^ac«4 ■po* Ae sH 
exciTtse at ibe jti4ii-la] power warfJ aJ wCwthr n^^aa tf 
stales, aaofllasof iodi«M«aK, wWw lift aifci jar iaiiifOf 
the rnr roia< bing aptrtt of legblatfve koAe*. cfOtfT ia tW Ada* 
or in CunpnsA, In ahort. tbc jaJiri al ftmrr wt re < «r4trf>y 
tbe friemls of a new and hetter artcr af ttia^ aa a fcriip 
sepanUed frotn tbe pn>ja£ec% the fBMM^ aal tf» iMmali 
or men, waicbjw aiid rrfpt^img ulr ■•etMrwb if s ewafln 
Ajrsteui , and whoOr iakM ^M Oe ia|artiri adw^Maa if 
jusftre. 

In what mayWf«HMliteftfTigM>irii*fHw.g)t^piBM» 
are rooiBiitted to it, iatal' Ian pvrt a^Mwal iMBaiM. |i ^ 
berr, (hat it takes cogaixaare «r caaea artM^ awder iin'JB^ 
such a* alTm aihaa T Jda r a. pahGc ■iaaifera, Md 'aaaak.aHl 
c«sM of adnirah}- and ■aritiai jariaAr4«a ; aad % Ac 
dttrharsr of thnie Mf^ hwrilMis K htr imbi 
the efdl|:hlefied juritta aT ril riaanfca. !■ i 
aj^ilf ing the pr-ariptrs t4 pat B r h«. 
In tt« dnnesdc ada i a wt r a tiew it wi 
ing the be^t piultrrtaa a gaiaM ifce tajiatfire cf rr*^ parfa^ 
or the t ifllrace of popa ltf piwrinaw ; and wVw. vc aww mkt 
COuM mich a power he M^rd, wrth aorc aaCrt; la tlw ittJimm 
or to Ibp stares, and vhh a hetler waiann. mt Mi haaeat 
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every such nian virill always feel the jast pride of the profes- 
sional character. He will know, that his judgments must not 
only be madp public, but the reasons and authorities upon 
which they are founded ; and that no gross departure from the 
law can ever be made, in any case, without exposure, and the 
immediate expression of public feeling and opinion. Laws, 
it is true, may be enacted, which are inexpedient, or mis- 
chievous, or injurious to private rights, or against common 
right ; because legislative bodies generally act upon the w hole 
body of the people, often under the influence of popular ex* 
citement, and always without that feeling of individual res- 
ponsibility, which dwells in the breast of the judge, who acts 
upon a few, in the presence of all. Every man, too, in the 
community, has an interest in the decision of every other 
man's cause. The rule in one case is to be the rule in all, 
and sympathy and interest unite alL The violation of a rule 
of law, in a single case, communicates a shock, like the elec- 
tric spark, through the whole chain of common rights and 
interests. A judge, therefore, who should be without a due 
sense of character, would still stand in some awe of that tri- 
bunal, whose sense of right cannot be outraged without tbe 
most appalling punishment No parts, however splendid, no 
iMiming, however profound, ever did, or can save, a corntpt 
eir unjust judge, from the never dying disgrace of having p^^ 
verted the law, to the ruin of an innocent man. The indie- 
Bant sense of mankind marks him with merited scorn, while 
he lives, and loads his memory with infamy when he is dead. 
The history of Jeffries and even of Bacon, the < greatest, 
wisest, meanest of mankind,' is enough to keep most judges 
derendy within the rules of law. 

Another security arises from the circumstance, that the 
Judges of the Supreme Court are selected from places and 
states remote from each other. Local interests or passions, 
which diffuse an influence within their own limits, of which 
all more or less partake, are lost or neutralized in the com- 
munion with men who have never been within the infected 
region. It is not perhaps in human nature, that a local tri- 
bunal, however honest in its purpose, should be entirely un- 
moved bv the strong passions which surround it ; or that its 
judgment should be wholly uninfluenced in deciding the very 
cases whirh had excited them. But when these cases come 
before the Supreme Court of tbe United States, it may ba 




be said, tluit u lunv or brtioa ■ Ibt ifc|ri ^ «r « 
tstians. aiul atwa<« Lbe Iwir BiipwcaC I* IW thrii. ■«« ^af 
h m-IhImI for this hif^ office, btaaM An arc kaww t» b« 
devoted tu a prM puliliral party, aad are nwtf !• kcoiMC 
tbv vtilling iiuimiuFiits wf its anUlim ar it« vcagtaaer; aa4 
Uiat no sfKTiM or opprrasioB is ao h tft hm ar •■ ImM^ oi 
tlul wlitcli ina> be prarlMcd mdcr Uir iana af jaaciea;. fW 
is a tniUi ul fparfal inport, *m4 ibe maly a» 
w, tluU wivduoi and rorasislrt, aided b; i 
axbauatcd tbeir meaiu, n frvn A ng fit i 
poMible evils do cimb*^ dic^ naat be Ml fifce lA exte^M 
cases to provide for tbemaeh'es. 

In rrviewins tluU claaa of jadgamrta af ^iBhwimi Cev^ 
by which coBntitailiiNia) taw hat heea mtUtt, ve iarf s obs- 
siderable mioiber, founded like (be ese betee as. ayaa Aat 
prahibitnrjr ctaaae of U» coa at i l a l iaa, wbiefc dedMia *« 
no sUte shall paM aiijr law iaipairia|> ibe oMIgitiaa af ca** 
tractfl. 

In tbe year 1 795* tbe state of Gesrgia gnaM, la A* 6va 
df a bill passed hj the lqp*latara, a l«^ Cnct af Ind la 
James Gann and uthen ; and tba next 7«ar Ac kciiMan 
pamed another art, bv whfrli tbej ded aw d Ifcat £e Mt ef 
ir95, and all grants, riebts. daiaia, Ac denved Atmbmm 
wriT nail and vohL Inlbcyear I6l0.lkscaaear*nebbn"xi. 
Peck,* csme before the SapeaM Cmmn, ia wUcb tba * W i d ity 
«f Ihw last art of tbc Georsia Inpelatai* was dnwa w ^a«a. 
tion. And Ibr ronrt derided ibat the law irf t:9S was a <«a- 
tract, that alnolBte rights bad vnird aadrr H, aad tbsa &e 
law Df 1796 was unruiMtitatinnal, h n e a aa e it * iapatiad ito 
obli^tion.' 

Ifl tbe vear I8|£ was dtcided the caae af •>'e« Jm^ia. 
WiUon.' ' In Ihio rase il appraird Ibat tbeMateoT NewJer. 
sejr had, befnre the reralalioa, Made a gram af ortata laa^ 
wilh tbe fipeciil irarauBftr or privilef^ that tbry abeaU lar 
ever rciiiata frrr TrorD taxallon. In Ibe year iWM tbe kg^ 
Uture or New Jerwr pa.taed an act. repraiinj; the ftifti art, 
which bad exeroptH llic lands in qnnrtioB; and tbe c 

terminedtKst •.urii n-|N^ing art aasanror ~ 

it 'itapaind the otiiigaUon of contractA.' 
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In the case of < Terret vs. Taylor/ the court in an elabo^ 
rate opii.ioii held, that a legislative grant ^la8 not revocablef 
and tiiar proptTty^ held by certain persons for the use of the 
churchy could not be divested by an act of the legislature of 
the state where the lauds were situate ; and in * Pawlet «•• 
Clark' it was also held» that where lands were granted by the 
state, to the town in which they were situate^ for the use and 
support of religious worshipy the legisiatura could not« by a 
subseciucnt art, appropriate the same lands^ for the use of the 
schoois of such towns. 

In the case of • Sturges vs. Crowninshield,' recently decid« 
ed. it was determined that an act of the legislature of New 
York, passed in 181U so far as it went to discharge a con- 
tract* was within the prohibitory clause; and that a state 
had authority to pass a bankrupt law, provided it did not 
impair the obligation of contracts, and there was no law of 
Congress in force establishing a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy. 

The reasons of this prohibitory clause in the ronstitution, 
and the immense importance of it cannot be better set forth 
than in the remarks of Chief Justice Marshall, as reported 
in the case of ♦ Fletcher vs. Peck/ * Whatever respect might 
have been felt for the state sovereignties it is not to be dis- 
guised that the framers of the constitution viewed, with some 
apprehension, the violent acts which might grow out of the 
feelings of the moment ; and that the people of the United 
States, in adopting that instrument, have manifested a deter- 
mination to Fihield themselves and their prf^perty frf>m the 
effects of those sudden and strong passi<ms to whi> h men are 
cx|)osed« The restrictions on the legislative pow*er of the 
stales are obviously founded in this sentiment; and the con- 
stitution of the United States contains what may he deemed 
a hiU of rights fir tlie 'people of each slate.* 

There is another class of judgments of the Supreme Courty 
calling in question the exercise of the legislative power by 
Con,u;i'ess, and several cases are reported wherein they have 
decided that Congress have, in the business of legislation, 
passed the constitutional limits, and that their acts wei*e void* 

In the year 1792. an act passed directing the Secretary 
at AVar to place on the pension list such disabled officers 
and soldiers, as should be reported to him by the Ciraiii 
Courts. This act, so far as it imposed this duty on tlio (*ir- 



had BO pmvr la pw^ «ri£i«al jahifirtMa to Ike 9 
Ctnn la aika- raaM thaa thoap At a erSbt4 m Ifcr oanl 
Jt ia tterr derived, tfaal the S api waa Coail «MI hm 
giiul jMisdtrtioa ia all cases aftctii^ aabMttadani i 

CUic buuMftm and rananU, aad tboM in vMrh a atato « 
a party. The art thmrarp, of C(Mi]ri«sa. M aataUMi f 
Jwlirial coarts oT tkc Untied Sum. and autfcnri¥'i§ the E 
■rtrnc Cuart la imur writ* of nwaduanu. in cases amsalwi ' 
fij tbe principles mmI uasrcs u( law. lo any roorts appoiatc^ . 
'or ppreons iMldinp office, under tbc andKiritj' of tin Untai 
Stateaf wax dorian^ t» be unroMtitntiiHia) and void. 

It in qui(r obvious, thkt in Ibr allotiBPnl ot powers Id tba 
diOierent dritartmeiiis «r iIm' f*iiTeninicnl, titde rise reatd ke 
datitiftlian to mark out tbelr lerrat ditiswAs. All that tin 
fra«»erB or the ronstrtntion atlnnprrd to do. was to ninslmeC 1 
• RiKfi, whicb ^DBHl exliihil the frreal l^nDndarr lines, lear-^ 
■ng lliesnialler ilivisi<>U'> am) <;iibdiiisi»(Kii> be driMn, as tb*1 
ca**'* should arise, whirl) iuij>lit demand such rrplanatioaa. ' 
It f<i]ia«ed ot cnursf, that us Um powers granted were gen- 
eral, tbcy carried with them an iini»Fn.«c mass o{ implied and 
incidental powers, with such limitatinns only, as a fair and 
reasonable cnnt-lnirtion would imp»se. In the le.cislative 
department, fur example, it first becomes the duty of Con- 
grraa to exercise ita disrrrtion in tlic enurtnient of such laws, 
as are deemetl ncri-ssary and pnijiei' to carry inio effect tl 
powers granteil ; and if Ihrv. at any time, aim at objects n 
within the scope of thnsp powers, or by menns and tnst 
m^nls not fairly deriveil from (Item, it then becomes the d 
of ihe Supreme Court to inlcrixise its corrccHiig power, 
keep them wiihin their prescribed sphere of action. In l' 
Bclectioii ofpicanS) and in their adapt ntiun lo the ends 
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cd, ill executing the powers conferred by the constitution, a 
sound discretion is to be used ; butf as in the chances and 
changes which await all political institutions, this discretion 
may be abused, an ultimate revising power is giien to the 
Supreme Court. Such is the theory of our constitution, and 
soch is the security provided by it against the abuse of the 
l^islative power. At the fiarae time, it is no lesH a part of 
this theory, that the legislative power of Coiigregs, acting 
within its constitutional limits is and must be sovereign and 
supreme. In all cases where Congress have a right by the 
constitution to legislate, their acts must be uninfluenced and 
uncontrolled by the conflicting rights of the states. Tiiis 
is equally true of the judicial department In the exercise of 
of its granted powers, of its original and appellate jurisdic- 
tion it is ultimate and supreme; at the same time, it is 
equally bound to respect the rights and jurisdiction of the 
state tribunals. All this results trom the supremacy of the 
constitution. As it was the work of all, it acts upon all, for 
the benefit of all, and its action must not be obstructed by a 
part. 

It will always be in the power of a state, or of its citizens, to 
bring to the test, every doubtful exercise of the power of Con* 
gress. Cases of this sort have already occurred. The state 
of Maryland imposed a tax upon the branch of the United 
States' bank established there, and the case came before the 
Supreme Court, ^rhe first question was whether Congress 
had the power to incorporate a bank, and in the discussion 
of it, the incidental and derivative powers of Congress, the 
choice of means, and their adaptation to the ends proposed^ 
were fully examined, and the court determined that the crea- 
tion of a banking corporation, was a proper and fit instru- 
ment for carrying on the fiscal operations of the govemmenb 
Many examples of incidental powers were stated. The power 
given by the constitution to establish post offices and post 
roads was one. This power was executed by the single 
act of making the establishment. But from tliis power has 
been inferred, the power and duty of carrying the mail along 
the post road, and from one post office to another. And from 
this implied power, has again been inferred aright to punish 
those who steal letters from the post office, or rob the mail. 
The 8ec(md question was, whether the state of Maryland 
could, without violating the constitution, tax the branch estab- 
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. In the drscaasion of tliia qticstion, tlw cowc u n uK 
Hi>(l confirrCiiig rigiitB of slates *ere cxplured Mid titeir juat I 
limils a^rrUiined. Tbe court liauii|; i]t'iemii>edt Utiit Con* 
,gtvss liad llie power to ervct a bAnk. and thia po«er Ih' _ 
B«-«!tfiarily GUpntnei il followed tliat a power tu crraip, in> ] 
ylk'd a power to preserve ; the unlitniled (mnernr a ilate 1^ ! 
tax was a |iu«erlod(stroy ; and ilic exercioc or such a |t>iwcr 
IteiiiR incDiistitent with tlie prrsfrvin^ {xjwer. it could not 
coexist wiih it, but must yield tu Ibal powort Mlticli ails ill 
Ua twiure sovereign and HUpremc. 

Every decbiion uf this virt imparts somrtlitn^ nt solidity 
tnd duraliilit; loiiurconstttutloit. It embodies abHtnicl|u-ior : 
Ci[ile9 and gives tbem a loral habitation and a name. A 
^ncipk. however important, or even rundameiilaU is not 
tlwiij's tiearly discenied, by the great innss a( raeii,or \( i| { 
k* retaios no firm hold upon the mind ; it m»y bv iiei-plexed, 
or darkened, or overthroVn by ingeninuA MiidtUti-y ; but ■ 
[adgincnt iif the higliest tribunal whose right and duly it is. i. 
b> expound tbe constitution, connected as it ut^ually is with < 
Interesting facts, is remembered, and exerts a Malutary influ- 
Hice upon the public mind, even when the reasons on which It 
il founded are fort^iten. 

The state of Ohio has not chosen to submit to this opinion . 
of tbe Supreme Court; but has j)roc«eded by legislatite anA ' 
jgdicial acts, to lay and collect a tax upon the branch of tbft I 
iJnited States* bank established there. The government rf ] 
(be United States will proceed by its civil officers and process , 
to act upon iKrsiins and paities, and it will remain with tin i 
■tate of Ohio to suflTer the Uw to take its coui-se, or tn put j 
itself in array against the guvernment ol Ihc llninit. If (ImJ 
Inst alternative is rbosen, thetjuestion will then assume anuw J 
•sprct, and must be decided like any other controversy be-? 
tween sovereign xtales. 

An attempt to impede the execution of the civil process of 3 
the United States Court, was made in the year 1808 by t)ia J 
state of PennNyli-ania. The case came before the Sniircnifl? 
Court upon motinn for a nioni/umji.* to the district judge of J] 
Pennsylvania, directing him to execute the s-nlcnce jiro* , 
nounred by him in the cnwnf < Gideon Olmstead and other$_^ 
vt- RittenhiHise's exerutrixea,' or to show fauso for not mrj 
4oing. The cause shown by the district judge in his return^, 
be legiaUluTB of Pennsylvania passed su' 
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qaent to the rendition of his sentence. This act 
and required the governor to demand Tor the use of the state* 
the money which had been decreed to Crideon Olmstead and 
others* to direct a suit to be instituted for its recovery, and 
to use such further means as he should tliink necessary to 
protect the just riji^hts of the state, &c. &c. A military t'orre 
was ordered out* a peremptory mandamus was awanled by 
the Supreme Court* and the sentence of tlie District Court 
was peaceably executed. 

In the execution of powers granted, or presumed to have 
been granted to the executive department* cases will arise* 
requiring the final judgment of the Supreme Court, to con- 
fine this department also within its lawful limits. One case 
of this kind has already occurred. The proclamatioa of the 
president of the United States* restoring the non-intercourse 
acts upon the failure of the anangement made with Mr. Ers- 
l^ine* was declared by the court to oe illegal and void. 

Another case arose during the late war witli Great Britain* 
which brought in question the right of the executive depart- 
ment to decide upon the existence of those emergencies* upon 
the happening of which* the militia of a state might be em- 
ployed in the service of tlie United States. The constitation 
vested in the Congress the power to provide for calling forth 
the militia, to execute the laws of the Union^ to suppress insur* 
rectionSf and repel invasions. The president of the United 
States claimed the power to decide the fact in relatvm to 
either of these emergencies* pursuant to an art of Congress 
passed 28th February 1795. The Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts* whose opinion had been required by the executive 
of the state, determined that this power was not given, either 
to Congrei^s or the president, but was vested in the comman- 
ders in ciiief of the militia of the several states. The militia 
were withheld by the governor of the state* and nothing after- 
wards occurred to bring the case within the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We are aware of popular impressions in relation to this 
case* and we also know that they are dangerous expounders 
of constitutional law. At present, it is enough for us to sayi 
that whenever this question comes judicially before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States* it may be determined in 
tlie same way it has been ; and if not, the consequences 
resulting to the people of the United States may be of such a 
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other attractiona (ban ito own moral worth tmd dignity^ to the 
custody of our virtues. By subjecting legislative bodies to 
rulCf and holding them under the restraints of those funda- 
mental principles and enactments^ which we call the constitii. 
tion, we have given a new diginty and higher duty to ijlw, 
and realised the noble idea of a moral supremacy, clothed 
with power* to hold not only subjects of the government to a 
just performance of their various individual duties, but also 
the government itself, in all its departments, in its proper 
place and sphere. 

In the brighter moments of our h<^es for the future fortunes 
of our country, we are ready to exclaim with Sir William 
Jones : 

What constitutes a state ? 
Not high raised battlement or laboured mound. 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proudy with spires and turrets crowa'd ; 

Not bays and broad armed ports. 
Where* laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts. 
Where low brow'd baseness wafb perfume to pride. 

No ! Men» high minded men* 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued. 

In forest, brake» or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain. 

Prevent the long aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain : 

These constitute a state. 
And sovereign law, that staters collected will. 

O'er thrones and globes elate. 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill, &c. 

'We may be told that this is the heau ideal of government, 
the vision of a perfect commonwealth ; and so it b: — still the 
hopes of patriots and sages, amid discouragement and defeat, 
gather about and rest upon it, with something of that gladnesB 
of heai*t, which the tired traveller feels, when he first descries 
the sun lights upon the distant towers of the happy valley. 

AUhoiigb the dangers of American .liberty arise and press 
upon us from every side, to chastise our hopes and our con- 
fidence, the duty of its true friends is not doubtful. Tbey 
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must laboar to au^cnt tliKt moral forfc, to wliic)i itA very 
cxiiilencc is contiuilteil ; and if theii* eBoi'is .are unavailiiig 
herei they may address those who are diiomed to witness its 
(lecJino and fall in the language o( Hector. 

St pergaina deitra 
Defend! potient, etiam bac defenta ruisseni. 



Aht. VII. — Proceedings and Hepart nf the Commissi tmers J 
the DniversHy (f Virginiri, presenled 8lh of December, 1818," 
Richmond, printed by Thomas Ritchie, 8vo, pp. 34, 1818. 

Tbk Literary Fund of Virginia was Htateil. in an of&rial 
report of tbe board of trustees, to amount on the ist of De- 
remlter 1818. to SI.IU,t59. The same repoi-t states that the 
annual income of the Fund, when it shall have been inrreased 
by the sunvi still due from the United States to Virginia, on 
account of monies advanced for military service in the late 
war, and by fines, foricitu res, escheats, and lotteries, w ill 
probably amount to 890.000 perannum. Nothing intheUnited 
States except a similar fund in Connecticut, whirh aniounts, 
we believe, to botween thirteen and fourteen hundred thousand 
dnllarsi can bo compared to this splondid public dotation oC 
literature. 

By an act of the assembly of Virginia, about two years 
ago, an act which we have not had the advantage of seeing, 
the income of this large fund was appropriated to the eetab- 
lishment of schools for the education of the poor, according 
tu an apportionment among the various counties of the state, 
and to a&sist tlic foundation of the University of Virginia. 
We believe that the greater part of the income of the fund was 
appropriated to tiie/omier of these purposes. It is to the same 
purpose that the greater part of the Connecticut fund is also 
appropriated. We ran conceiveof circumstances, particularly 
in Virginia, which may make such public patronage of pri- 
mary schools for the education of the poor desii-able and 
oven necessary. But inasmuch as this primary education is 
procured at little expense, and is of sucli obvious and indis- 
pensable necessity that parents, even of narrow and illiberal 
minds, are commonly willing to furnish it to their rhildi-en, 

Cik that such primary scliools may better be 
— 
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left to the counties or the towns, and that great legislative 
patronage should be reserved for the higlier institutionst 
which require expensive buildings, apparatus, and foanda* 
tions. Experience* we believe, has taught in the state of 
Connecticut, that the primary schools are in no degree better^ 
under tlie rich patronage of the school fund, than in Massa- 
cliusetts* ^^ here every thing is left to the to\^ns and parishes, 
acting under the provisions of the law of the state, which 
obiis^es every town to support primary and grammar schools. 
It might indeed have been foreseen that the citizens, in their 
iovfii and parish rapacity, would seize the excuse of such sop- 
plies from li fund, to withhold all further contribution ; and 
it nould be a singular instance, if this spirit were not some- 
times carried so far, as to turn what would have been a pow- 
erlul auxiliary into an insufficient principal ; leaving the 
schools worse in fact, than they would have been without any 
JEiucli fund. We have already said that we can conceive of 
circumstances in the situation of Virginia, particularly thnse 
which arise from the want of density in her population, which 
may make legislative patn>nage full as necessary to primary 
schools, as to academies and universities. 

In pursuance of the act of the assembly, authorizing the 
appropriatifm of a part of the Literary Fund to the foundation 
of a state university, the commissioners appointed under this 
act, and for the purpose of rarrying its provisions into effect, 
met on the 1st of August 181B, at Rockiish Gap, on the 
Bhie Ridge, and agreed to the Report, of which the title stands 
at the head of this aKicie. Among the members of the board 
of commissioners, we observe the names of Messrs. Jefferson 
and Madison, and the Report before us is ascribed to the former 
of these gentlemen, who acted as the president of the board. 

The first business of tlie board was to fix on a site for the 
University. Three places were proposed ; Lexington, in the 
county of Rockbridge ; Staunton, in the county of Augusta; 
and the Central College, in the county of Albemarle. The 
pi-eferenre was given to the latter situation, as being the cen- 
tre of the white fmpnlation of the state. 

The Board next proceeded to consider a plan of university 
buiditi.G:s. They recommend pavilionSf to contain each a 
Icrtnivroom and from two to four apartments, for a professor 
and fiis family ; and that these pavilions should be united by a 
range o( dormitories, sufficient each for the accommodation of 
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two Htuilonls only, tliU provision bein^ «Wmed aflvantagrons 
to muralHt tu onter, anil iinii)trrru])(cd stndv : ainl lliat a p^ts. 
sage of Mine kind, undei- c»vcr from the \vra)lier, slinald^ive 
a conimuiiiration alniif; the uliok i-an}!;«. Besides tliii, it is 
proposed tu have) liir the dielinf; <if the students, hatds n( a. 
single ronni fnr a reftM^loi-j. and two ruums for tenants charg- 
ed with this department. It is abo supposed by the Rimi-d, 
that a building i)rm)inev\'hat mure [larger] sizf , in which may be 
roams tor religious worship, under surh impartial regu1»tiona 
as the visitors sliall prescribe, fur public cxaminaliunK. for a 
library, foi' sclxtols of iniifiic. diawing, and other assocmttd 
purpuaea> will in time bti called for. 

We understand from this statement of the plan of huild- 
ingti, that professors' hnuses> placed at proper intervals on the 
sides of a lawn to he loft indelinitely open un one side, arc tu 
have wings, conuisting of wliat we should call n row of one- 
story buildings, for the accommndation of students, two in a 
room. It appears to us that a provision of from two to four 
rooms is inadetjuate fnr a jtrufessor and family. Une room 
must needs bo a study, one a parlour, and one a kitchen; leav- 
ing but one lodgini; room for the professor and his family. 
Moreover, though the rotlege discipline would certainly gain, 
and th.it in a high degree, liy thus stationing the tents of tho 
professors, at proper intervals, along the camp of the students, 
yet the comfort of the family would suffer in an equal degree ; 
nor can a more unpleasant residence for its inmates be imag- 
ined, than a pavilion thus surrounded and exposed. This is 
u matter of more consequence tlian may at first appear, eincc 
nothing would be mo>-e unfavourable to the interests of the 
university, than any circumstance which might tend to make 
it an ineligible family abode, and thus throw it into the hands 
ofyaung literary adventurers, who would regard it merely as 
a temporary resort, for a few preparatory years. 

With respect to the one-story dormitories for the stu- 
dents, we are unacquainted with those circumstances in the 
climate of Virginia, which may makesuch edifices comfortable. 
With us they would be likely tn be coM in winter and hot in 
summer. They also lengthen unnecessarily the line to be 
•iverlooked by the professors, and increase for this rea.son the 
difliculty of college discipline, at its best estate' dilGcnlt 
enough. We are. also deridotlly of opinion that, except in 
peculiar cascsi apartments for a single student arc far more 
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favoorable < to monlsf ordery and uninterrupted study/ 
than the common plan of putting iwo tenants into one room. 
The arrangement in Holvorthy Hall at Cambridge Is 
thought hjr some persons to combine the advantages of both 
plans. In that building, two students have a suite of apart- 
ments consisting of a sitting room and two bed rhambersy 
which in summer serve also for studies. But for ourselves^ 
we prefer one room, small as it may be» for one student ; nott 
however, that we would put a compulnion on those, to whom 
the increased expense of fuel and light would make this plan 
oppressive. We area little surprised at seeing nothing said of 
a larger building for religious worship, public examinations, a 
library, ftc. but that < it is suuposed probable, that it will be 
wanted in time.^ Not to speak of the first of these purposes, 
religious worship, with regard to which, the university will 
probably be under peculiar regulations, which this is not the 
occasion to discuss, what step can be taken without an apart- 
ment for public academical occasions, without halls for the 
various parts of scientific and literary apparatus, especially 
for that which is the life and soul of any university, a library 7 
After some remarks on the difierent objects of primary and 
academical education, and on the general importance of the 
latter, remarks in themselves just and forcible, but to which 
we should be apt to say in this part of the country, res 
aeUi agituVf the Board proposes the following plan of study, 
which we copy as it stands in the Report. 

< Encouraged, therefore, by the sentiments of the legislature 
manifested in this statute, we present the foUowine tabular sute- 
ment of the branches of learning, which we think should be taught 
in the university, forming them into groupes, each of which is 
within the powers of a single professor. 

r Latin 

1. Languages ancient < Greek 

L Hebrew. 
pFi-ench 
I Spanish 

2. Languages moderns Italian 

] German 

L Anglo- Saxon. 
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i. Mathematics pare 



fAlgcbra 

I Fluxions 
J Guometi'}' elemenfary 

' traiiscrnilental 

Architectui-G niiliiary 



'Meclianics 
Statics 
Dynamtra 
4.Ph,.ic„.M.U»..ticsJj~;'- 



Optica 

Antronomy 
.(ieography. 
rl'hysirg, or Natural Philosophy 
\ Clieniistry 
I, Mineralogy. 



/ Botany 

u 



I. ZoQlogy. 

{Anatomy 
Medicine. 
rGovprnment 
I Political Economy 
[ Law of Nature and Nations 
Laistopj, (beiog interwoven with 
putitics & law.) 
Law Municipal, 
rideology 

] General Grammar 
■I Ethics 

Rlictoric 
LBelles Lettres & the Fine Arts.* 
To diacaas thoroughly this plan of study would require us 
lo ip deOiply into several <|ue8tion9, each of which would be 
enough for a separate article, particularly that of tlie relative 
importance of classical literature, asa part of learning. This 
subject is becoming daily more interesting in our country, 
and we shall need no apology for often calling the attention 
of our readers to it. in the sul)<iequent numbers of this Jour- 
nal. We ran afford at present utdy to make a few general 
remarket on tlie plan of study here proposed. 
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In the particular explanation of the objects of the proresaomhip 
of ancientlanguagescomprisingthe Latin. Greek, and Hebrew* 
these objects are stated to be the completion of the classical 
learning of the students, « by the study of the authors of the highest 
degree,' and * the attainment of a finished knowledge ^ the 
Latin and Greek.' In a subsequent explanation, it is also 
stated^ that the knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
to be obtained, is to serve as a general basis of theology, to 
fluch as may be afterwards inclined to pursue that study 
fitrther. 

Here we are constrained to remark, tiiat for these objects, 
not to say for any objects, one professor of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew is too little. Here is no rontro\ersy about the 
relative importance of classical and otiter learning. The 
avowed object is the reading of Greek and Latin authors of 
the highest class, and the attainment of a finished knowledge 
of those languages. No one man's time, if there wet*e no 
other question, could suflSce to read these authors with or to 
a hundred students, and surely no smaller number than this 
can be expected. The most ill provided school furnishes 
double this quantity of aid ; though school teaching admits 
of help by monitors, &c. which academical teaching does not 
The Boston Latin Grammar School, the most respectable 
institution of the kind in our country, has five instructers for 
180 pupils. We do not mean to say that it is neressary to 
provide academical instruction in this ratio, but certain we 
are that the service, which one man ran render a university 
in the reading of the highest classical authors, and attaining 
a finished knowledge of the ancient languages, will be found 
on trial to be inadequate. We have m>t spoken of the some- 
what liberal assumption, that individual professors themselves 
are to be found, each perfectly skilled in all these ancient 
languages. For it must be remembered that it is necessary, 
not only for a professor's reputation, but for the actual suc- 
cess of his teaching, that he know a great deal moi*e, than he 
is obliged to teach. He cannot read any of the highest an* 
thors, without being able to read them all familiarly ; and 
before he can dispense any of the parts, he must himself pos- 
sess the whole. We should say this of the Latin and Greek 
alone. The addition of Hebrew we suppose to have been 
made to the plan, rather for the sake of giving it systematic 
fulness* than in the expectation that instruction in Hebrew 
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woulil be cftlW for. Sboulil it in reality be wanted, b; how- 
ever small n Buinberi HuiCK as niucli atqijiiiiittiiH'e with the 
8ub|M;t is waiiliiix to tench lw« as t»ent », it n«etl not Kureljr 
be ttaied, that tbitt Unja;u4ge. iif a ililTci-eiit »toi k t'ruiii tlic 
Grcf^k or Lattii. and In bv ntuilirtl tlirouicli a liitiill> iliSrr- 
eiK Bffrii^ uf writtrM, makus u mmit xentiu** aildiriitti tn llie 
task nf hinit who in to |ir'»vi<le I'nr all tiie Greek axil Liitiii 
iiwiruction of tlic univeriiitj'. ProUMiiieiH enough to tui-ae 
tliree Janguages. and as inan^ morf at the Board might have 
pleaded lo Hssociale with them, niaj no doubt be luund. Hut 
a mudratt solid man to teach all thin will he a rarer aiijuisi- 
tion. It will be well tu take Home |iainH tn secure Niub a 
man, tor the lacilit; of im|>>mitioti in tlie untravelled regions 
of Hebrew and io* kindred dialects in incrnornblj' illustrated 
in the account nt' the lite of the author of Anaihai-six. 

We highly ap|)''ovc of the (tnifefisorstiip ol' Hie moilem lan- 
guages, ami could viisli to we thi'« example f<illQ\vi-d by nuch 
of our uniM-rsities. as hHve not tdrrady maile proviW'in for 
tbein. Ii would nut, (lerhaps, have been amiss lo name the 
Portuguese language, nidi itie Italian attd SpaniHli ; as being 
one of thoxe tongueH whirb chii bnast of a uiit verbally n^ogi- 
n'lHed national literature. We i-ejoire loo at the kindly 
remembrance, in wlucli our almost forgotten amestor the 
An^o-Saxon i§ hurnv. Ati acqiMintaiice nith it uni)ue8tion- 
ahly Ueloiigs t» a thorough edniatioti in the English tongue. 
We object, however, (o railing it 'the Hfst link in tb^' chain 
of the hifttorical iv\ iew of our language.' What is Justly said 
of the Q'-rman language in the rep'iri, that it is a branch of 
the Hitme original Gntbic an our ou n, might with rfjnally pro- 
priety have been saifl of the Anglo-Saxon. The Gotlnr ia 
certainly to be regai-ded as the nldcst form of the great Teu- 
tonic sliick of languiigcs. of which the Aoglo-Sax'in. the an- 
cient German, ttie IrcLktnlir, th'^ Low German, the SwediRb, 
the OarfiHt). Ibe Dutch, the Flemish, and the High Geriiiaii 
are earlier or later dc-cm'lani'i. Wc mean to say that the An- 
glo-Saxon is not a dialect, so distinct and peculiar, as to be 
eotitled to thin exclusive place in Ihe early history of the 
£<iglish l'.iiiguage. Tn understand any of these earlier dia- 
lects well, the few remHins nlncb wc have of all of them muni 
be compared, and that not in vocabularies, but by a pstient 
study of the fragments thei'selvea. This has hitheito mrely 
been d'>ne. Such elymologiis aa you find iti Jamleson's 
JVVu) Series, No. 1. 16 
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Scottish Dictionary, such referring of this root to one dialect, 
and that to anoUitr» such distimtiuns between Mseso-GnthiCf 
and Suio-Gothic^ and Aleniannic, when the riiuts in qursiion 
are for tue mosc part, as far as we are able at this day to 
judge, common to all* do but prove huw liitie dependem e is 
to be placed cm glossary and dictionary learning, bo gross 
is the ignorance of the English and American public, in this 
res|»ect, that the language of liolland is still called L<»w 
Dutch* as if titere were any such thing as High Dutch, and 
the language of Germany is still called Bigh Dutch, though 
it is no Dutch at all The Gothic is the moi'e entitled to the 
notice we claim for it, since the additional discoveries of the 
Version of Ul|thilas, which have been made at Milan, and 
livhich will uiiquesticmably oiien a new and very wide field, in 
the study of the antiquities of the English language. With 
respect to the resemblance of the Anglo-Saxon to tiie English 
in its present form, we are apt to think it somewhat over- 
stated in the report. * It even now neeils only to be printed 
in the modern character and orthography, to be intelligible 
in a considerable degree, to an English reader.' What would 
an English reader make of a passage like the follow ing fn>m 
the beginning of the second chapter of King Alfred's versioi^ 
of Boetliius, which we take as the first specimen of the Anglo- 
Saxon at hand, from the history of the English langu.iiLc^e tii 
Johnson's Dictionary. * Tha both the ic wrercan gco lust- 
bserlire song ic sreal nu heofiende singan. Mid swi ingera- 
thum worthum gesettan. Theah ic geo hwilum gecoplice 
funthe. Ac ic nu wepenthe giscientlie of gerathra portha 
mi<(fo me ablenthan thas ungetrcowan wonilth saeltha.' 

We are not quite sure that it is correctly stated to be an 
ad vintage of the Anglo-Saxon over the Greek and Latin^ 
that < the former givcHthe radix of the mass of our language* 
while the latter explain its innovations only.' The English 
language is a mixed one. Three great stocks with some 
minor contributions form it : the Teutonic, the Celtic, the 
Boman. We are not |)ersuaded that the Teutonic roots out- 
number the twfi other soi-ts : nor are we quite convinced, if 
they do, that the roots of the Roman stock are to be set down 
as mere innovations, as interpolations into the language* 
while the Teutonic roots alone are allowrd to be integral 
parts. However this may be in point of riglit to a name, in 
matter of fact^ it is surely as important to know the source 
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or lliese subsequent additions, as of tlip nrrginal mots. The 
Normaii j't-pncli wan iniroducod ititn England, b> ttio nanie 
right ul cuiicjuci't that lirxught in iIk* Aiigl<»'!:iax»n ; and it is 
ol rigiit tli» Celtic rodtfi ahine which can ilaiin precedence in 
the Britisii family of Hpeech. Tlie.te of cuuise ai-e too few 
tu bi- named as a Hcgmrate dialect, esptciaHy hi the siud; nf 
the CcltiL' remains it {>erpIexGd with hucIi a vexatinuH and 
inexplicable coHtro% ersy about tlipir auihenticity. We were 
a little gnevwl. if we may say no witinmt ilinrespect toward 
the ditiiinguiiihed name at the head of this i'e|mrt. tu hear of 
* ^Awjtw veeks »( altentiun. « hirh would alone be requisite fur 
the Bitai»mrnt of the Anglo-Saxon,* Though we roiiM ncicr 
be guilty of the rudenesi of placing any suggestion sanction- 
ed by that illustrioua name on a teve) with the chimertCAl 
projects of the day, we must confeHs ourselves fairly fatigued 
with these six weeks' plans of learning languages. We have 
now on our table, or rather under it. a plan for learning 
French in twenly four lessons, and Hebrew in thirty, with 
the a.ssurance that Latin and Gi'ceic may be done up, with 
equal ease. We know not which most to wonder at, the 
good nature with which discreet people suffer pi-etrndeii) to 
confound learning a language, with learning something of it; 
or the hardihood with which the experience of i he world is still 
set at gross and open defiance, and itinerant sages are imagin- 
ed to have a magic key. to unlork tnat chain, by which the 
gods ha\e bound labour and acquisition together. Analysed 
and sifted, indeed, these pretensions, grass as they are* 
come to nothing; for the gentle pupil is ever duly warned 
tLat * correctness and faiility will come by practice.* as if 
any thing but correctness and facility were worth hav- 
ing ; as ii" it were not precisely this praclicc. which our wise 
men affect to dispense with. As to Anglo-Saxon, we have 
no objection 1o the learning of the alphabet and the meaning 
of the more obvious ntots, in a few weeks : though the quan- 
tity of time contained in a few weeks, will vary greatly, 
accordingly as they arc csiluslvely devoted to any one pur- 
suit, or two or three hours are spared from each day, which 
we iippreboiid is as much as would fall to the share of the An- 
glo Saton. To become familiar with this dialecc, to compare 
it with the others equally near the common stock, to note the 
ernirs in our common lexicographical and etymological works 
will be the work neither of weeka nor monihs ; and less 
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knovHfd]^ thaa tUs is of no great vatae, ccKamiy of vo iral. 
ae« M a part oT a critical stud v of Engtisli. 

As tlie Frenrli oomeiiclatare is so far foilom^. in tha 
fiMuth departoieiit, aH to make the trrais ph%sics aiMl physiui- 
ogy s3rnon}infia*»9 terms wbich in tlie hn^ish wriiers deaote 
sciemes \tr} diverse from each otber^ it migtit have given 
more barmiiny to the language of the plan of frtndy, had ihe 
FreiK'h pbraf»eiiii»|ry taken place of the Kiigli««h denomination 
FluzionK, in the depanment of the porp matliematics. Wn 
eonfinis ourselves, moi-eo^ery not prepared to find in this de- 
partment of pure mathematicsy- a plate assigned to miUtarj 
and naval architecture. 

It is not perhaps phiioimphically wrong to class geography 
nnder the ne&t ht-ad^ of viliat is usurtlly tailed mixed Mathe- 
matirs, and which is here called Fhysicf^Matheraatics. But 
sarely it Is sacrificing loo much to s}stem« in a practical 
method of edorationy to separate geography from history^ 
which gives it ko much of its interefit. We trast this will he 
one of ihe subjei ts on wh;c h to ezeirise that disrretion» which 
the re|>ort claims for thi* visitors, of grouping differently the 
sabierts according as expedience may loiggest. 

The teiith de|»artnient appears to us to be overcharged. 
^Ideology, General Grammar. Ethics* Rhetoricy Be.les Let* 
tres, and the fine art-% with the addition of Natural Tlieol* 
ogy« sfatcd in an explai atory remark to behing to this 
department* are sorelj branc hes too nunteiMOS and too dis- 
similar for any man* however unwearied his industrv, or 
versatile his talents. What connexion is there between the 
science of thoiigtit* and the fine arts* or between either and 
morals* that they should thus be grou|>ed together ? We ars 
aware that in the University of Edinburgh, the Phili!Soph>' of 
the Mind* a name which \ie prefer to Ideologv'* has been long 
taught \\y the Professor of Moral Philosophy. This, how- 
evert IN doubtless an arcldental thing, owing to some want of 
a Heparatr chair for metaphysics* or at any rate, it is but the 
union of two branches* while we have here* at least* four^ 
which are usually held to be great departments of them- 
selves. 

We have not time to accompany the Board through the 
rest of the Report* thoujs^h the remaining portions present 
many im|)ortaiit topics of discussion* particularly with regard 
to academical discipline. We beg leave to commend the 
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whole RepoK to our rcMlprs, as an uncnnimonl^ intrreatiiig 
and skiUul paper; wrtl asj^uicil that tlic^ Millox-riook a liltlu 
neohgisvi in liiclnngiiitj^f, and » 1'oa unauthorized hiii'iI.S)«u>'Ii 
as loattioB, cfnlralili/, gi-niie, uni) S7)i(rie. i'lu' the §ukr of tha 
liberal Z4^al for science which it breathi-s and iniulcHtes. 

The gunrral subject «f aradrniii a) education is so impor- 
tant tliat \w ^enturr to adk the attention of our rt-aiUrs a 
little longer to it. There hit two questions to be aslicd un 
the subject of universities, find, nbat a uiiivernil; ought to 
be, sernndi liuw shall it be fuutided and supported. 

Though used iti the same general sense in £urope and 
America, the word utiiversitj' is commoiil}' applied by us to 
iiisttlutionB considerably diiferent from the Eurojit-an, at lea^t, 
from the rontinental eHtablishmenis: for the plans of I ho 
English universities coincide essentially with thonenf (he heat 
Atnerican ones. The iiniversiiies on the continent are pro- 
perly sjteitkiiig pnifcKsinnal s^ho<d^ ; [jiares to which yming 
men whii have carried tlieir classical studies to a high degree 
of perfection, at gymnasia or high arhnols, resurt for the 
Htudy of their profession, nf law, phyHrr, or divinity. It is 
here too, that they |irepare tliumselves fur another profexsiun, 
scarcely known with us. viz. the Classical. All whn louk 
forward t» |dai-es of Inslruction at the univcrNitie.<t or tha 
kCftileniies, who pnipi)sc ti> get their living as pnifessors or 
srltonl- in asters, together with the students of theology, to 
which class in ftrt the other for the most part belongs, theite 
all make philology in its widest sense a great and constant 
study. Nor is it lo be siippnned th»l the otiter students who 
are prejMring Ihomselves irt th>' t'HCutties nf law. physic, and 
divinity, conhue themselves illiberally to the routine of the 
professional lectures. There are some kindred branrhes of 
knowledge cultivated by the students of each profession, and 
a few of popular and universnl interest attended to by all. 
Antiquities, the brimrhes of natural science, history, geogra- 
phy, statistics, diplomacy, mcchanicHi processes, agiirullnre, 
forestry, the line arts, archatohigy, or tite remains of ancient 
art, li«ld out attractions fur some in eRch of the professions ; 
and especially nccujiy the attention of the young men of lei- 
Biire ami fortune, whn without devoting themselves to any 
pnrtieular profession, wish to obtain a finished education. 

Is nothing of all this wanted in our country ? Is it not a 
defect of «iir university systctn, as well as of the English* 
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that no reference is had to the deHtination of the stodentt but 
that he is required to dip into the ^hole circle of scieiire? 
No more of the ancient languages Is taught at the uiii%ersitie8 
to those, who are hereafter to ex|)ound the Hebrew and 
Greek scriptures, than to those who mean to li^e in law and 
politics. Ncir are the natural sciences farther explained to 
Bim, who is to be a surgeon or physician, than to the future 
lawyer or minister. How extremely loose men's notions on 
this subject are, may be seen from the practice of some of our 
universities, where anatomic al demonstrations are made to 
all the members of the collejie clasM, of >^ horn not a sixth 
part will treasure up the difference between a vein and an 
artery, a nei*ve and an absorbent vessel. The report before 
us provides for a similar amount of medical instruction, 
vithtiut considering that it is too superficial for the profes- 
sional student, and will in two years, not to say months, be 
wholly forgotten by ail the rest. 

But some one may reply, that besides our universities we 
have professional schools. Thei'e are the m< dical schools 
at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, NewHa\en« Boston, 
and Hanover; there are the law schoifls at Litchfield and 
Cambridc^e; the divinity schools at Princeton. New York, 
Cambridge, and Andover. It is true there are these institu- 
tions, more or less resorted to, and more or less deserving to 
be. But there are two things to be answered to tliis. The 
one is that after all. for whatever cause it be, a small part of 
the professional education which (ho country requires is 
sought at these places. Take the country through, and we 
are nearly sure that not more than half the physicians, and 
quite sure that not near even that proportion of the lawyers 
and ministers are educated at these schools. So that if the 
want of places for pmfessional education be a real defect, 
these schools do not remedy that want. But secondly, it 
cannot be expected that they should remedy it If a part of 
tlie fault lies in the state of our society, where it is too easy 
for any body and every body, with or without merit or edu- 
cation, to get well on. another and perhaps the greater part 
of the fault lies in the institutions themselves. They are not 
atti*active enough. With two or tliree exceptions, which it is 
not necessary to name, they do not hold out very high induce- 
ments, even in the single thing, in which they profess to deal. 
In most of our professional schools even the one littlo nos- 
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trum of which (he name in jmintoc) up in gilded letters nn the 
fiigtt-bunrd, is dealt out tn luoilerale am mrit. aitd nut always 
of (be lii-§t quality. But more than tliis, thwtc |iraresaiuiial 
sciiQuN sufl'er rmm Hits very division and |iarlitii)n ur 
brancheH. Learning is not nurh a wrctclicd mechanical 
tbi"g. titat jnu can cut it in pmes and carry the pnrls hun- 
dreds ol' mili-H frnin each other, and they will slill retain all 
their pioperlies. It is a lijingbody; its dilfcrent members 
belong Iiigeiher. lommune vinculum habent ; they never poB' 
sesa their true natui-o and actitJty when Ihcy are Hundered. 
There is u proper cnrporaie spirit in a Universitas Aniuoi^ 
in a place wlicr" all the branches of useful knowledge, all 
the parts of a finished education ate bniught together to emu- 
late i".ich other, in illustrate, tn adnrn. to aid eacli (itlier; and 
but a aniall part of this spirit goes with the heparate p(irtiuna 
of the dismembered whole when removed to a distance from 
each other. There are many great eBtablixlinicnts wanting 
it] a uiiivcrsitv, aKove all a grand library. The rrsourres of 
ft single pnifessinnal srhoid are in^idrquate to pr»cui-e Ihrne. 
There ai-i^ many subtidiury atid illustrative branches of 
knowledge belonging to all professinttx, but nit peculiarly so 
to any, and tlicse can never be expected, can never be nitp- 
poried .it R single pcofes^ton.'il srhoul, At which ncIiooI, for 
instaiire, the medical at IMiiladelpbia. the legal at Litrhficld, 
or the tlieologtcitl at Andnver, would you fix a professor of 
stftliHtics and geography ? 

Othera will start Ironi the beginning, and say that tlie 
wbnic thing is useless, that we do not want any professional 
institutions; that it is best to le;irn in the oltl way, in the 
office of the lawyer and ttie sitidy of the doctor or the minis- 
ter. This noti'in. it is true, is so fast disappearing that it 
may seem figliling with shadows to ausnit it. Slill we think 
there are many sensilile people, who hold ii. some of one pro- 
fexsinn, some of ani>thrr, some 'if all ; a<id of these we would 
ask but a moment's reBection. We think it nereasary to have 
schools for <he », b, c. As so<m as a child rmn articnlale he 
is put into a class. Reading and writing must lie syslemati- 
callv taught, and schools establisiied for instruction in these 
hranrliea. 'I'lien we have other srbools and academies for 
Latin and for tireek. for geography, history, arithmetic; 
and we hi've what we rati nniversitii-s to enlarge on all these 
branches^ and to teach a litUo of all that belongs tu a liberal 
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educfttiony and here it is that our establishments fail ■& The 
most important and farthest advanc ed |)ortioiis of edwratmi 
are left without aid, and young men must grope their waj 
without system or organization through tlie most diftcuk and 
momentous part of tlieir preparation lor life. And when yon 
labour to expose this enormous incongruityt there are never 
wanting men to defend it« and that plausibly. The maia reply 
BOW isy that the present mode is aidapted to the state of oar 
country, as if there were any thing in this splendid proeperitjy 
this wonderful growth, this youthful vigor of political eaj.Ht- 
once, which did not rather make it fitting that every thing 
with us should be upon the most liberal and accomplished foot- 
ing. This reply however, is sufficiently met even by our own 
practice. It needs no words to prove this of medicinet since 
every body who can afford it attends his medical courses. 
The success and reputation of the medical school at Pbiladel- 
phia, to name no other examide, is the c^mpletest vindication 
of the public mode of pursuing at least this one profession. 

Law, throughout the continent of Euro|)e, is taught at the 
universities ; in England it is taught in private, much as with 
BS, and it is a fair question, w hich is the best method, and which 
is the best adapted for America. The continental law is sub- 
stantially the civil. It is principally contained in the insti- 
tutes and Pandects, or in codes formed on tl»em. Its texts 
are in a learned language, and so are its best expositors. It 
is therefore purely an academical, to a good degree, a classi- 
cal study. But not onl> is the srientifir and theoretic part of 
the continental law taught in lectures at the uni^ersltiesy but 
the details of practice, the modes of proceeding in court, are 
taught in the same manner. Nay more, the law faculty at 
the several universities in Germany, is a Court of Appeal, or 
rather of reference. The arts of every important case are 
sent to some law faculty to decide ; not only tlie law, but the 
fact is pronounced upon by them ; nor does it often happen 
tliat their decision is departed from, when returned to the 
final tribunal. AH this certainly conspires to give an academ- 
ical character to the continental law. The English law is 
overloaded with forms, which must be learned by witnessing 
thdr constant repetititm in practice. This part of the pro- 
fession must perhaps of necessity be learned in the office or 
the court. But even these forms of the letter have a philoso- 
phy, an origin^ a connexion with the spirit^ which would form 
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no msigtitficant pai-tofa course nf lectures on our common law. 
BuluiirUwtiis well t-i die civil law, iscuiitaiiied lii limiks.— isto 
beleanied I'rom books. That we have nut IjaduurJuatinian, is a 
circuoiatance which doen not make it less necesHary, it surely 
makefl il more necenaryi for us to |)ursuc itiv study, wilti all (lie 
artiflcial atits of academical method. What arc the Pandects* 
thr Institutcsf the Constitutions, or the Nuvelltc ? What are 
the fragments of UlpJan, or tlie limlitutea at Oaius, compared 
with our law digested and not dif^tidi our treatises ou all 
the pans, and every part, our librane« of Uepoi-ta, and of 
Statute bo'iks ? Dues thei-e want no system here ? Is every 
student, under every lawyer, in a hu|ieful way to find the 
shortcut and safrat path througli this perilous maze ? Are not 
the multitude ofbookH, the want of a digested sjatem of tha 
whole law, tlie confusion and obscurity of some of the most 
important treatises, and the want of reference of the whole to 
one grand plan uf law study, are not tliese so many obvious 
reasons why an attempt should be made to supply, in tlie man- 
ner of learning, that method, which is wanting in the rec^irds 
ofthe science itself, and to give thai symmetry to our legal ed- 
ucation, which characterizes the writings of the continental 
juri9ts,9o highly to their advantage incoraparison wilhours? 
Surely the few experiments made in thus systematizing onr 
study of the law are such as to encourage the continuance of 
similar experiments. Blackstone's Commentaries werethe 
{iroduction of a professor of All Souls' college in Oxford. Our 
present loose method will have muiv to say furitself uhcn it 
haa produced many treatises like this. It is in this form wc 
would have our law taught, though it might not be safe to 
trust our professors uitU Sir William's daily bottle of port » oj- 
to require of ihe student with us, as is done uf the students at 
AM Souls', (hat he be bene natus, bene vestilus. et mcdiocriter 
doctus. Ilesidesour common law, which might, for the rea- 
sons we have hinted, we think, be advantageously studied in 
the academic method ; there is tiie civil law, which it would 
do us no harm to know something of. Our law is not yet 
built up. Nolumus leges Anglice mutaii is not our principle. 
We will have the law of America to he changed, where it is 
unjust, or obscure, or watering, or defective. It isour duty 
to resort to all the sources which are open to us, for the means 
of healing these defects, where they exist. The civil law is 
the richest of these sources, and ought to be studied by nil. 
JViiv Scries, JVii.l. J 7 
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who have the perfection and honour of our jurispradence at 
heart. Every day's attendance on our courts furnishes in- 
stances of its appliratioUf and no farther from us, than the 
work noticed in our preceding article, is a beautiful citation 
from Papinian, in defence of a most important maxim of the 
English law made by Chief Justice Rent, in the case of Dash 
vs. Van Rleek, and quoted from that case by Mr. Webster, 
in his argument in the Dartmouth Collie question.* Under 
these circumstances, it would surely add much to the perfec- 
tion of our law-studies, did we revert to tlie practice of our 
fathers before the Revolution, who, we are well informed, 
acquainted themselves at least with the contents of Domat 
We have left ourselves but little room to speak of the pro- 
fession of divinity. No provision is made for instruction in 
this department, in the university of Virginia. As this is 
probably the first instance in the world, of a university with- 
out any such provision, our readers will perhaps be gratified 
with seeing the portion of the report^ in which this subject is 
mentioned. 

* In coQfonnity with the principles of our constitution, wUch 
places all sects of religion on ah equal footing ; with the jealousies 
of the different sects, m guardine that equality from encroachment 
and surprize ; and with the sentiments of the legislature, in favour 
of freedom of religion, manifested on former occasions, We have 
proposed no professor of divinity : and the rather, as the proofs 
of die being of a God, the Creator, Preserver, and supreme Ruler 
of the universe, the Author of all the relations of morality, and of 
the laws and obligations these infer, will be within the province of 
the professor of Ethics ; to which, adding the developments of 
those moral obligations, of those in which all sects agree, with a 
knowledge of the languages of Hebrew, Greek and Latin, a basis 
will be formed, common to all sects. Proceeding thus far without 
offence to the constitution, we have thought it proper at this point 
to leave every sect to provide, as they think fittest, the means of 
further instruction in their own peculiar tenets.' 

Tiie iTsult of this hazardous experiment it Is not for us to 
anticipate. We feci, as sensibly as the framers of the report, 
the sore evil resulting to our theological schools, from that 
diversity of sects which is made the ground of striking a 

* Some of the parts of the Itoman law more directly bearine on this 
importi'iit caiie may be found in an essay of lieineccius dc Collegiis ct 
Corporlbus Opificum, Opera ii. 367. 
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clialr of tlieolo^y fi'om the list of tiie Virginian proTcssurahiiiB. 
V itii us, the etil uperales In ii dJHerenI way, imt iit wholly 
depriving us olthGolugiral insli-uctton, but iu splitting up the 
theological comniutiitji small enough nt best lur thv support 
of an iiistituiiiin cumpeienttu supply the wants iifunr ci>uii[ry, 
into two or three weak, factions. It is tlio smallest evil of 
tbcMpartiesthattheydividethat public ptitrana^e. which is all 
wanted for the camiDuii cause. A sectarian spirit, most un- 
favourable tothe improvctnentufsnciety, and most unconge- 
niftl witfifthe temper of Christianity, is generated wiiliiii the va- 
rious thcidogical camps pitched throughout our country. We 
are sure this is not a necessary division. The law has its 
Cf£Eians and its Proculeians, as of old, but this docs not 
tbniw its roembera into a bitter hostility with each other ; 
and in our medical lecture-rooms Brunonian sits down with 
Cullenian. sido by eiile. Why Calvinist and Arminian, 
Trinitarian and Unitarian should nut be equally tolerant, we 
arc at a loss to say. At any rate, wo believe there is but one 
opinion in tliis part of the country relative to the necessity of 
pursuing theological studies, under the dirertinn of academi- 
cal method. If there be therefore any considerable degree of 
justice in the foregoing remarks, it would seem that something 
like the continental universities is not a little to he desired 
among us. 

We proposed to say a word on another important question. 
Considering it granted that we ought to found universities of 
a higher order than any we now have, or to elevate those now 
existing, into professional schools, it is a great question, how 
this shall he brought to pass. Who is to pay the salaries, 
ftimish the libraries, fill the cabinets, and build the edifices i 
Sha]l wo depend, as hitherto, on private munificence, or shall 
our stale governments do more than many or most of them 
have done ; shall our national government, which has hitherto 
done nothing, do something i This we feai* is a sore point in 
our history. 

Who can cast bis cyenrer the map of Europe, and ask of each 
country, what the slate has done for literatare, and not blush 
forlheBepublic of America ! OfEngland, or of her literary 
patronage, it wci-c superlluouH to s)>eak. Wc know the fruits, 
for we print her books, and think her tbouglrts, daily and 
hourly. We are not yet delivered of our mother country ; 
our literary organization ts in embryo, it elaborates little or 
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W»M a prwin* u^rx i^ bisr u>»wjs fditr li lasifvificaBre. 
f» kri2 E^mfK wcher ^kgM t tM to CtRcht, to arrmnge 
tlk^ kalaitr,^ #yf p«^ver , «lw iMMi alrvaiv anrt her foiis freat 
eir^Tf «|«iaft^f to fona tteir smdii at her OBtersiir. Xow 
the bft^r «'*oU hn m mre thoi^ebc ef thaa Che finriBer. It 
lA fiiyc fRt#tM2H here to be hi»frd that her literary drrline has 
in aivf r#»rf^i4^rabie deinre pruducH the poiitkal, hut that it 
k a frrr# i^t^- tu^x of it ; and that at least whrrr f here is no 
lit#'ratiirrf there n no national character. The little princi- 
pfilftv of fleiM^ CawH nnpporiB a aniversitj, and Besse 
llarmMsidt aiHith^-r. In the inj»i|^iflrant kingdom of Saxony 
\h llif tiobl#^ univrr«tit> of I^ipzig. In Ihf little Saxon duke- 
dorrifi \n the vrnf'ifible nniveniitjr of Jena, Bhakcn indeed by 
tbr f ofiviilMiofiM of the tlmtH^ bnt onrc famous throughout Eu- 
rope, Htiil now riMingfrvim its ashes. Inthekingdom of Wirtem- 
berg \n nfie ilisiingiilshed nnivei'sityt and in the duchy of Baden 
annihei', iUnf of lleiilelberr* In Hanover, which has a popula- 
tion of niie million, is one of the best universities in Europe, and 
In Pnissla nro four or Ave, and some among tho best^ such as 
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Ualle, Berlin. Breataw. and Kopnigsbpr^. It is to b« mnvin- 
tMMrd) tno, Litat all we nave named aro supported immedtatelf 
Ity ihe guvernniptit of the statcsi where Uir)' txisi, and nil at 
Uiem are inatilutinm orwiticli we have jKisitivvl; uo <:xani[)le. 
For there ftrr, together wiifa those, gymnasia and schouls, 
from which the pujril departs, more and better tauf;lit in (he 
clasatcB. than Trom our best uiiiverHitirfl. N»w let as reflect 
that these establwhnients are rsupported. some of Ihetn. bjr 
Utile states that would lose themselves in a county (d' Virginia 
or Pennsjlvaiiia, and whose whule revenues would not pay 
half tbe annual imjiosts uf New York, ^rondl}', that Ihey 
arc eotablislied by dukes and princes, and elerttirs and king^t, 
by these natural enemies, hs they have been called, ot' the 
people. It is these arbitrary Inrdo and petty tyrants, who 
have done that for their Aiates. which L'nited America will 
not do for herself. And there is scarce a little pnriredom, in the 
Germanic body, which has not contribaied more to the 
amount oi' human knowledge, and the progress of the human 
mind, than all that vast empire, which Gud has given ua to 
administer. Or if wc will go back yet ibive or futir centuries, 
tu the foundatinn of the older universities, we (race them to 
the bounty of bishops, and cardinals, and popes, and catliolic 
priests; who, if they extorted money from the people by 
practising on tfaeir credulity, knew, at least, how to make 
some a]>plications of it. which might serve as a lesson to nui- 
enlightened land. PinaUy* thmughniit these countries the 
yeoman is almost a slave, ami tliat class of the people which 
nerves the state is fur the most part sliul nut by the remains 
of the feudal system from enjoying these literary privileges. 
With us, by thitt melanchtdy perversity whirh displays itself 
too often in human affairs, where this fundamental portion of 
society is free and the spirit of the community not only per* 
mits. but invib's members nfit, to raise (hemselves to any 
height Mitbin the power of their natural gitts tn attain, with 
Rs the means arc wanting. Our mouths are tilled with the 
praises of our own illumination, we call ourselves happy, and 
we feel ourselves free, hut content with a vulgar happincns. 
and an inglorious freedom, we leave it to despots, to build 
universities as the toys and playthings of Ihcir slaves. Whea 
v/e look upim these states of Germany, beliold them now swept, 
as with the Ixsam of destruction, by an invading foe ; now 
uMirHsed with 4h« presence of a cuiDbroua and hungry aUy* 
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DOW occopiefl and gmrimmoA by a conqueror, and anon drench- 
ed in some great conflict with blood ; their population mispra- 
bly thinned, their finances, for two generations in ad\ ance, ex- 
hzMusUAf and witness how in despite of this, the march of 
literature |i|;oe8 on, how universities are upheld, mlien gu\ern- 
BMnts sink, and the proressors of learning are supported, 
when all seems decaying, me cannot but homior this noble 
constancy to the interests of the mind, and feel a higher res- 
pect for that literary profession, which has made itself so 
precious, and acquired itself such a title to protection. 

Nor is it without a blush for our native country, that we 
ask, what it has done in the rooming of a prouder march on 
the path of political aggrandizement, than the history of the 
world has ever witnessed. Has she^ with her abundance, con- 
tributed in proportion to the mites, that these exhausted states 
have thrown in ; or has it been an inglorious, an ungrateful, 
an uninspired prosperity, which the historian of future days 
will blush to set down ? There is one more example to re- 
proach our country for the neglect of the literary interests, 
where we should least expect to find it, — in modern Greece. 
Let us conceive of the real situation of this people, if people it 
can be called, who have no otiier national existence, than Chat 
of a weary and soul-subduing bondage, to a barbarian master. 
Let us recollect how totally they are deprived of those com- 
mon rights, which make the elements of political independ- 
ence ; to say nothing of their wanting that high and romantic 
freedom which is enjoyed in our country alone. And yet 
this people, without laws to protect them, without even the 
common mercy of a civilized lord to depend upon, reduced to 
purchase domestic, humble privileges, the means of subsisting, 
and the security of life, by exorbitant and constant bribes ; 
scattered throughout a wide and hostile empire, without the 
means of concert, or the common encouragements to effort, 
this people has done much, very much, to encourage learning. 
Our federal government has founded no institutions ; but they 
have founded many. At Scio, at Smyrna, at Tanina,at Mount 
Pclion, at Cydonies, and at Bucharest ; these they not only 
support, but purchase extravagantly of the Turks the per- 
mission to support them. They send out young men to the 
Kurofiean universities, to fit themselves for the office of ]n-o- 
fcssors at liomo ; and four years since, the single city of Scio 
sent to Paris SlO^OOO for the purchase of a library for the 
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One knows not wliere to find thccauso of tlio indifference, 
whirl) the American govertinient Ii;ih at all periodti testified* 
tunati'itiul education. Une would have thought that as a 
favourite object with Wnniiington. and one id' which he )iad 
hitnsell'. in sume sense laid a I'ouiidation, it would have Ibund 
an early [iface among the n>ea.sure.s adupled hy the gov- 
ernment. It has perl>a|is been thought that national educa- 
tion )>hi>iild he lelt to the slates. But why leave one of the 
ni'ist vital inteiTHts of the rommunilj' to tlie states, wtiei-e 
Ihc strcngih of reN|>onsihility is small, the means of patron- 
iziTig piihlic institutions [>niportionably Iiai-d to command 
under the itnp<ipularily ever altnndiirg increased expenditures* 
and where a very limited portion of the resources of the coun- 
try is every «ay inadequate to the protection of extensive 
public romerns ? But what have the states done? In the 
first place, have they founded any institutions for the moat 
iniportant axdrrowhin^ part of ediiiatJoni llie pi-otciieional, 
fi*om Uenrgia to Maine, fiiim New York to Indiana ? \ot 
one. They have indeed in some casit, patronized the exist- 
ing ollrges. Mas»!aihusclls a lew jears since granted 
IfiO.oOO dollars to her tlirec rolleges. New York has liber- 
ally endowed Mamillon College; something, vie believe. Iiaa 
brrn done in Pennsylvania, and V'iiginia is now establishing 
Bclionis and unitersilies ; but ai^ two or three hundred lltou- 
■amldnlhirsn)iprnpriated toiollrges?icat1ered over the country 
at vast distances from each other, and grautrd by indepen- 
dent bodies without mutual concert or system, all that the 
people of Ameri(a think tJiat literature is entitled to i 

Finally, has it been tliought. that it was well enoti|;^ to 
commit this interest to the uiovinga of private genei-osity i 
Wc confeFts that niut b piivate generosity has been displayed ; 
and almost all, that welmveto hoaAt of literary et^lablishnienls 
among us. have been alms-gilts of public spiiifed men. Were 
.this the place for surli details, we might giatify onrsclvefi 
with dwelling on more thin one instance of piivate benefi- 
cence to our literary instiliitions, entitled to warn>est grati- 
tude and praise, and whidi in this part of lh« rounlry have 
out-numliereil, we think, all that has been done in this u.ty in 
tlierest of America, lint does it become a mighty tiati'm, 
riling fast ijato an iiuptirta)icc> destined to thruw a sbnde over 
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the decayinf; greaftiiMs of Earope, does it beooae us to de- 
pend on chauritjf for tbe education of our sons and the up- 
holding^ of our national character ? There are tmo reflections 
which are important in this connexion, and which are not 
often enough made. This dqieadence on single and private 
bequests of rich individuab is a relic of a state of societj, 
which never existed among us, and to which we have noth- 
ing else co r resp o nding. In the catholic ages, or in the ages 
of any superstition, when men thought their peace with hea- 
ven could he made at dying* for lives spent in violation 
of all its laws, by founding or endowing public institutions 
for religion and literature, there was no need of the interfer- 
ence of the state for the erection of these establishments. In 
proportion to the strength and blindness of the general faith, 
and it was not wanting in either respect, were the number 
and richness of foundations. Most of the munificent estab- 
lishments at Oxford and Cambridge have no other origin. 
All this has past away. With us the death-bed of the weak 
m* wicked affluent, is not approached by the dispenser of 
heaven's forgiveness ; nor is any method Idt by which the 
public institutions can nourish themselves out of the profli- 
gacy of the living or dying rich. 

We not only want the means of extorting bequests from 
departing profligates and heretics, but we have among us 
none of those overgrown estates which allow of great muni- 
ficence, and few or those ample fortunes, which make more 
moderate acts of liberality convenient and practicable. Our 
rich men have no entails to hold their fortunes together, and 
enable them to bestow very large donations on public institu- 
tions, without alfectitig the inheritance of the successor. 
With us there are few men who feel at liberty to act without 
regard to their children and family, and most men really 
cannot afibrd to build colleges among us. Besides this, our 
rich men generally acquire their fortune themselves. The 
community has not only no claim upon them to lavish it on the 
public institutions, but it has no right to accept the charity, 
nt least it has no right to let that be the only resource. This 
is not the case in other countries, where a privileged order 
derives an overgrown revenue from an oppressive system of 
rentage, and a title gives a man a claim to an hereditary 
estate, which the laws have taken out of that great market of 
merits where the race belongs to the swift ai^ the battle to 
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the strong. Ucrc there is na cliru-ity in the most splendid 
donation. Tliesc arc the sources to which to apply for boun- 
ties to piihlic nhjcrta, and it is hy such bounties tiiat a little 
of the wealth thus unjustly inono|»olizGd finds its way hack 
into the chatinela of public weirarn. But who ran avoid 
recumng to the dcpi-cssinfj comparison between our fpue 
cnutitry, and those where freeilom ia but a name i Who can 
calmly seens, that of all the world ought to regard every thin? 
as sacred which belongs to the odightening. inslructinf^, and 
elevating of thi' nation, leaving it to emperors and ktng<t. to 
princes and electors, to landgraves and margraves, to arch- 
dukes and dukes, and all the poor pageantry of foolish mnnr 
to he the guardians of the highest go'td, the cultivation 
of the intellectnal man ? Who can seci without shame, that 
the federal government of America is the ouly government 
in the civilized world, that has never founded a literary iusli- 
tution of any descriplion or sort? 

With this reflection wc droji the subject at present, in the 
intention of presenting it again to the attention of our readers, 
with the earliest opportunity. 



Art. VIII, — 1. Si^atance of tvo Sperches, ddivtred in the 
Senate ojlhe Vnikd Statts, on Ike mbjrct t^the Mtsioitri ML 
By the Bon. Rnfus ICiiis of JVfcw I'orfe. New York, 1819, 
pp. S3. 

3. J Cltargt ddivCTtd [by Mr. Jiaticc Story] to tht grand juries 
of the Circuit Court al Octobn term 1819, in Boston, and at 
JVlrceniftcr term i319, at Ptovidcncr, and publislied at tlitir 
unanimoHS request. Boston, IS19, pp. B. 

Slavebt, with the various views arising out of it, is a 
subject deeply interesting, ^xerting a powerful influence upon 
the moral and political character^, the security, prosperity, 
and liap|)iurss uf the United States.; A subject so intimately 
connected with all the great interests of a powerful, prosper- 
QD9. and rapidly increasing rom'imnity. demands the earnest 
attention of its stntfsmen and legislators, its patriots and 
philanthmpisla. of all tliose who think, as well an those who 
act ft* the public. The existence of shivery in this country 
may be rrgardwl at afffcting our character abroad, and our 
condititm at home. Uur sensibility is not particularly moved 

A'eio Series, JVb. l. IB 
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by (he obserrmtions of those travellers and forei^ jonmalistB 
who have taken occasion ti> speak of this subject^ in a man- 
ner and temper calculated, and perhaps designed, rather to 
wound our feelingSf than to suggest attainable improvements 
in our condition. Still we cannot divest ourselves of a secret 
and distressing consciousness of the glaring inconsistency of 
our professions with our practice. Whilst our ni«>t solemn 
declarations, those constitutions which form the basis of our 
civil and social institutionst have set forth in language suffi- 
ciently strong, explicit, and comprehensive, the purest prin- 
ciples of natural and civil liberty, and the soundest maxims 
of universal right and justice, the institutions themselves 
seem destined, in practice, by a sort of uocfiutcollahlf fatality ^ 
i to allow a state of slavery, by which a large portion of human 

^beings are utterly deprived of all their rights. 

^ Slavery, though a great and acknowledged evil, must be 
V / regarded, to a certain extent, as a necessary one, too deeply 
/A interwoven in the texture of society to be wholly or speedily 

^eradicated. It is a subject therefore, whatever careless or 
superficial persons may imagine, which neither can nor ought 
to be passed over by contemptuous sneers or bitter reproaches 
upon those who are possessors of slaves, or by animated ap- . 
peals to the passions of those who are not. It should be ^ 
approached with great calmness and good temper, with great 
^ firmness of purpose, with pure, enlightened, and benevolent 
feelings ; but at the same time with that sober and discrimi- 
nating benevolence, which regards not merely absolute right, 
but attainable good, and which in the eager pursuit of a 
desirable end, will not blindly overlook the only practicable 
means of arriving at it. ^ 

Although we are constrained to acknowledge that this great 
evil cannot by wholly removed, we are quite sure, that muchf 
very much may be done to mitigate and i*estrain it by the perse- 
vering exertions of humanity, virtue, and Intelligence. If an 
example were wanting of the entire revolution in the habits of 
thinking and feeling, of a great and enlightened communityr 
which in a sliort period may be brought about, the case of Eng- 
land would afford a most striking one. Very few years have 
elapsed since the most solemn tribunals of justice in that 
country, were engaged in discussing and settling such ques- 
tions as these ; wlicthcr slaves, infected with a contagious and 
mortal disease, and thrown overboard alive to prevent the 
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spreading of the contngiotii ought to be considered as the sub- 
jecta nl genera] nvcrai^e ; Hlietlier una poltcj' against loss by 
miili'ij'. (he death or slaves nut joining in the mutiny who 
jump otcrboard (o avoid heipig fired uii> and are drowned, or 
those actively engnged. uhu die uf deiipondency in consc- 
queiicr of the failure of the mutiny, can legally be considered 
as a loss happening by mutiny ; u hether if the master of a 
sla^e-ship lhn)ugli ignorance mistake his course, uhereby a 
scanity uf water ensuest and a number of slaves arc thrown 
overboard to save the rest, op whether if a large number of 
slaves are starved to death, in roniicquence of a voyage un- 
usually |irolrarti-d by head winds and boistenius weattier, tlio 
toaaes thereby ocrasiotied can be considered as losses by per- - 
its of the sea ; whether the death uf a slave driven to cnra- 
mit suicide, by that overwhelming sense of desolation and deft-\ \ 
pair produced equally by bitter recollections of the past, and \ ' 
gloomy apprehensions of the future, technically and contemptu* ) ^ 
ously denonuniited by slave dealers, the BuUta, is to bo consid- / 
ered a violent death, or one hap|»ctiing in the ordinary course^ 
of nature; as an extraordinary loss, or one pi-oceedingfrom 
the intrln<;ic vice of theaKicle* Such discussinns at the present 
time in Westminster Hall, in the midst of a humaue and poU 
Ulied people, would be i-cganled with little less abhnriencc, 
and disgust, than the grave deliberations at the cnumil-firc 
of a savnge tribe, npott the most approved and accustomed 
methods of torturing their captive prisoners. It is tin re- 
proach to the eminent men who sat at those tribunals, that 
surli quest inns we i-e entertained (here; when the trade itself 
is held lawful, all tiuestions arising out of it must be judicial- 
ly settled. But it is one among the many evils of legally .^a^ i 
sanctioning such a trade, that it tends to degrade the minis- ■^'fv. 
leP9 and piiifano the sanctuary of Justice. ' 

The change of public sentiment in Great Britain has been 
entire and complete, as well as rapid. Tliough sn few years 
have elapsed, since the dirrct trade in slaves was not only 
allowed 1« British subjects, hut was carried on to afrightnil 
extent in British ships, by British capital, yet now no iiidi- 
Tidual in that country, having any regard for his own repu- 
tation, or respect for public opiniun, would venture to utter 
a word of atmlo^y for this detestable traHic. On the ron- 
trarv, her own abolition laws, and her Btremioiis and perse- 
vering exertions in lier diplomatic arrangements with other 
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^ .(# jMttce chem to relinquisli the slave trade, until the 

JuA.i:tiM ^>4wiil ^XNDe entire, are justly regarded by eierr 

s.^f^^^.^MiM Engiisliman, as the proudest monument of his 

'^.•.«r^^^ s^^'^'fj^- llKiugh we think it vill appear to the can- 

.M 'VttikrW of the c hapter on slavery in Mr. Walsh's book* 

*.ffcu A Li'tle too much credit has been claimed by England for 

V.** c\ertion< in this cause* yet we are not disposed* on that 

jkvx^uiit. to detract any thing from the just praise which is 

\-vr?ainly due to her. Her conduct in respect of the aboli- 

Ckm is doser\ing of all c«immetidaition. We rejoice sincerely 

in (he good she has already done« and we earnestly hopCf 

Ikjit she will continue to ap|ily all her powerful means to the 

attainment of iiis. desirable object, until the entire abolition 

oC the direct sla^e-trade shall be effected. This trade bad 

b^rn cAiHTtiiwed b} lo>«g usage, and supported by cherished 

|irirj:u)icrj& : i: was connrcted with the gainful pursuits of weal- 

tb> ami pi>wYitnl individuals, and in point of revenue and 

cvmiiKTcial ad^anij^, w^is an object of complacent regard, 

even u*^ ;lie p)«err.incaT. Its entire ab«)litiim therefore, by 

Ike ;i«>i)t. M0$ ar»d ptrseverinf exertions of a few men thor- 

i fm^:^ cfvfwpd in tae ransr^lrikingly illostnifes the fone .' 

<it ^nl'.pMruf^ fwhU: 4-ipiniiNi, and confirms the gratifying "^ 

tm:K \\$x joo.'Y ajkd hsaianity when wisely put in action 

Wiws; i.):ima:ri> rrvaph orcr aU the combinations of cupidity. . 

Hk,t iSc s;.^ w: ..! siji\TPry is not new, and is not now for 
iK rr^: :irT»c f.i\>cc: : ■^ewe the American public. However 
iiH'''^ n'lA^k t-jfor, A^-i! xcn h««iiesth differ with regard to minor 
^lOAN^ **h3 dciAilsiH «c c«^?isider certain grrat and leading 
pr«^vi:<c^ :*^ Sf frKiN and definitively settled by the unan- 
i)^>.v..x X «v x* «^:' 4.1 men wh> l*a^e taken the trouble to reflect 
ii:x^-t ;' ,^ -^ ^/.v ;, VjiU* lor instance we take it to be univer- 
a^Vr^ AC2NNV* •^a; :hr t;:nrvi trade in slaves that the act of 
«Wr.x)',c a mj^n iv: hi< liberty, transporting him from his 
watuc «^ >.*;rx.«>Kl vriiirc him in perpetual bondage in a 
fivvioi *"«^!**.5r* . J* *n *:rM^i;alified act of iojostice and cnielty ; 
(hM It i< \ v.mATer.At so !hi> fMrposc, ahether the person thus 
tWpn^ei) «v hr« rVrti and a\\ his natural rights, is ohtaired 
Ii\ <>)vn tArvt" aY^%1 «i.>«c*KV, bv bursiinc on the midnieht 
ms^n^tx %\f iSc }>*^,YrKl Jwollir.^c. ami ovcr]wwerinji: the lielp- 
h«xx A«id lin^mv.) familt, im* o\ fraud ami cunriin:^, bv tarn- 
|vtt)vc ^tth ihe a\ar(oc and cumulating ttic tirachery. rapa- 
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citj'T nnd rnielly uf barbarous petty chicfa. It in iinircrsally 
cotirctlcd, Uiat h» lim.^ as white men, mcmbvi-s of civilized 
communitieH, chriHttansu^ill |)urrha.sp slaves on tUe coast of ^ 
AlHca. 8u long the )H-uplu of tb»t uiibapi)}' cmintry, without Jc f 
knowlrdp^, iir iiutralst or religion to enlighten hhiI guide 
theiDt VFill make their fi'llow beingy the subject of this nefa- 
riiius traffic.^/ It follnna ns a nccesHHrj' cun-sequencc, tbat an 
long aa aurb a traffic continues, t)ie whole lanil wlience it 
draws its supplies must be filled with violence, and treachery ; 
80 lun^ must Miinplirity, iuFiocenrCf and peace, which urc 
among the prominent lirlues and highest blesainga of un- 
civilized man be baiiislied ; and all bo|>c of making any pro- 1 
gress or even tuking the first step towards civilization be 
frustrated. The slave trade thci-cfure is now universully 
regarded, in its origini progress, ami consequences, as a con- 
tinued serius of rrimes; and any attempts to palliate it, on 
tiie frivolous pretence of bettering the condition of those who 
are reduced to slavery, is a solonin trl&ing with reason and a 
pitiable abuse of language. 

Domestic itintery I however, in cnmmumties where it has been 
long established, and where the number of slaves bears a con- 
siderable prn|H>ition to the number of free inhabitants, is enti- 
tled to a diRerent consideration, U|>on this point we mean tii 
state our views explicity, and wo wish to be distinctly under- 
stood. We would ni;t unnecessarily awaken tlio jealousies 
oraiHrm the fears nf the pn>prtetors of slaves, of (hose nf our 
fellow -citizens, who inhabit states where slavery is still per- 
mitted. Exempted as wo are fnmi the great moral and -*■ 
political evil entailed on them, we regard their condition, ^ 
more in sorrow than in anger. The question wlicther slavery 
pfliall rontiimo in those states, or whether it shall in any vty. 1/ 
bo inndified or limited, we consider as exclusively a question jfK^ 
of local Jurisdiction, belonging to those states respectively /|i ^. 
and whatever may be our wishes and our hn|>es upon the sub- , 

jcct, wc expressly disclaim any legal or constitutional autlmr- aA 
ity on tlip part of any other state or of the United States, (o^/T 
inteifere in any arrangements respecting slavery, which tliosc 
states respeetiv ely may think fit to a<Ioi)t. Wc readily anil 
cheerfully admit, ami in making thi^ admission wf think 
woin»y include all those who on general grounds arc opposed 
to slavery, that each state, where slavery is not expressly 
[truhibited, has a perfect right to regulate this subject at its 
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idkttMK^ if <lii$ stnliaM^nt is univerRai, as we firmly believe 
gl t»« V ^^ !UNmM a nanU and libei-al discussion of the vari- 
««i^ ri^ K Air ivi|^>& (XNtncdrd witli the subject of slavery, be 
\tc«\xii >0>itli ^Mvfuciuii and j<^aliwsT. We feel nohostilit}* wa 
IMI^ vi^ nriv%^a«:(u But we da feel an intense interest in the 
y^«cs «^' bitfwjuiitjf. ill iKe $mirr and permanent establish- 
9iCM^ oi VK ^-k»^*lrdjr^ prinii|itf« of nafural» ci^U« and 
Wl ,,4«,\b^ I ^tr^m i» VM* k^MMM* and rrp«'ation of our com- 
m^a s^ ivt.r%^ 11^ «i».vr «««^-«aNj in the happiness of every 
iv<^i»^'<* *i rhf jCt'MX i«^rai ra:u«>. &» intimately are all 
^K* <'itr> n v:ic aMbS>j«JLi awM c>tMi««(cted. that the peace, 
»:sxsi.v K x't^ c*'*'.« -^ u< «bgiiew c»eiicially depend upon the 

C^*'^«A> i '< ^> «e 4i*>» ciie -vri.isvrtal act of depriving a free 
(M^»^'i ji J.^ h(K*rf « a»%l irdj.'in^4t hi.n lo slaverr. under 
>».i.i.v^cr ^kr«i:^ixr« e\.>*tiC jl5 a |Minb^ment for an offence of 
y^ui* } w 'JI.V ^*e Offvii .vft^icted hy a cocif^teiit rribunal, 
AiK-*j'.'..%^> ±ita j% insult aR?«r«dd.OJe a!xi criminal, so as a 
)(%Mv t. uii\ '«tr ,-«iii>^u«?r *je a:: -f( WtUcbj: such a person in 
MZi^-'. «. :<' x» s >i»iciiiiiac«m <K t«c£> cnxtnaiiry. No lapse 
^ I'tiao. *K^ .•/iiC'Ttuk.Tor fc liicc^f CJB cuBvert vronj? into 
r«^*i.. N / A^a^ t^ ?; t^yisavLii^^ is our vkv. to liold the 
UiMiH.>.M" 'ifrw'ijc -Hf imu'k <ii^^^ in perpeciial slavery. What 
vi x.;i>»:«-^ r I sicr ts%r iku : xhntm a sort of illusion about 
^cv ,>• !.•?»-• ?*• :ti.-..»* in :^> aiaoKiC every sprcies of pener- 
!u^». • I if -s *.■ ivr .'7 sAtie as edS-rt to dispel this enchant- 
w^-^. . MZ is psdiisi: jL*<; 4ifrsiMB<l« a«k oi&rse'ves what is neces- 
«ftr !« x^ ciJLTX :.'- i^'^ <v»daii>9 of a slave, «hat are his 
r<<«>>t* .} ** v-oo<* nc I 'C vrwcvcts.. Can he reinilate hisovn 
jK'Sisvff:^ cAf ^ Turiue :u/tf«r xv«pafi^^ f-jr which nature has 
Artvx^ ^;'«f, .«• r.^ ^t c*» ce'^ws c^r iR^'tx^iafHSii nay kad him: 
1'a'i ^c c> '«\^ i.V '.*ruiv* c£ aitf *."••« 'iS.xir, can he ^>vide for 
ibc >fcA»i>i v»4' ^.••w.'^::* i,v fts* otfspi^rj:' is be n*?! driven to 
sn"^ w Attj i!K-v»«a?i: Ut^Hir by rhe ;err\>r of ?he whip ? Is not 
htii K* Hxi t!« A sr:ite ^^i' i^^crwfa'kit and S^ordace. more deplo- 
riA^2^ t.M\'rt (!^n t^a! o<( bts b^vfv T Is be cot detNi'ted of the 
MftCjjkit.^ \}i vM.'i;:^ACiff< ^t-i wtfrrjit p-wvr** o/ crlichteninjr his 
iiiftdcrsr:A)Hif .{« of j:ttrn>^i»^ >j< Jltf^^•:k>nB« T Is he n*"*? ntterir 
iii^*a)Mbk* ^*l' ra M»*< 36* 9fi'?d r ?h^ SLHirvY i^f iBtelli.vencey 
hib hrttu i-» 5.V ^*«-i:.fti>» (,•!* jc*!*u o? *-^uirt»ir the print^ples, 
hrantinx^bt^ ;»r\>»isifs» pr»c«ia^v^ ib^ (2'ir>r<. arn' enj-^nnjs the 
i*tMicwfaitkuM oif nrli ftMt : b he noc ix; odT fnm the knovl- 
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ftiffe and hopes of » future and imirc blc^^oed state of eTtstenee, 
wliicfi rriiiiP und iiitsf r;f can nuypr resicli ? Has ho not Itefnro 
faiui (lif |ims[iei't »!' Win <ilfi]iriri.e; being ilcstinod tu a loiiclitiun 
as wi'i libcU and a<i lifipelcB8 as his own J 

Wiihnut taking intii ciinsideratloii tbe incalculable evils 
which slavery iiiBictH on society, wo may vcwttire (« pro- 
niiunre M|>i>n this single view of the coset ibat it is utlerljr / 
in-eciinrilHkle with any notion of natural justice. lh»t one net A- 
o( nii-n may tbnn rub an'iiher of all llic rights and blf^Hsings 
of (bin life, and even of tbo knowled.are and hopes of snnthur* 
We think thci ffin-e wr are Justified by reason and ciinscience> 
ill stating tbe i^neral rule, that it is wrong for one 9et of nen 
to h>d<l an'itlier in slavery. 

This rule however has itt exceptions. ') Self-rtpfence is the 
first law nf nature, as will to commnnities as to Individ- \/ 
uals. In tMes where slavery has bmg continued and exten^^f^j^ 
sively pn-VHili'd, a sudden, vioK-nl, or ;^neral emancipation yXi 
W'Xild bv proilucti\e of ^renter evils, than tbe continuance of 
slavery. It would shako if not subvert the foundations of j^ 
suriety. It untild be at once tbe cause of misery to tlie slavea,^"^- 
and of ruin to the community. The principles of self-defence 
therefore, and powerful considerations of national safetyi 
constitutin):; a cawe of political and moral necessity, require 
at least the tcm|Kirary confitiTiance oPlIlls~gfCal"ov^.'^ When 
a choice of evils is the only alternative, it is the part of duty 
as wcl) a« of wisdom to choose the least -^ 

Bui let it not be forgotten, that a practice wrong in itself, yet 
jUAtitted by necessity, must be limited by that necessity. Wa 
liold it Iheit'fore to be tlio duty of those who influence 
opinion, and of those who exi-rcise any authority ' 
where ida\ery cxisti. to do nil in their power to a 
the conditidfi', and limit and diminish the number of Hlaves« i/^ 
and to provide f'lr Uieir liberation as speedily and as exteii'^v, 
sively as the safety of their several states will admit. 

These constilei'utions rise in their importance when we add 
that llie e\'tU of slavery do not end witli tite wron^ and 
wretrhedneas of tbe unhappy sniiject. Society suffers, from 
fllavrry, n soccexiion of evils* scarcely less than those it 
inflictft. And we take it now to be .generally agreed by intcl- 
lifCfot Matesmen, th»t the Iionoar and the pi'articc of holding 
slavi-H, nn for from being regarded as a privilege to be valued, 
18 raliier to be coiuidcrcd at) an evil to be deplored. A state 
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*-^ >^ - T-- irni nscnt?**:* recognise and liabituallT cherisii 
% rl^5— ci.'-i "»i "3*: fisd&cxfital pnnciples of natural rij^ht 
=■< 'S.v^u^ riry. rxyT>.H be fi>undcd upon a safe and stable 
^s^^>% > Tv^ftsftss^* ■•:'±:r. ii»lf doarces of corrspcion. weak- 
mv?* LsiL nrc^«frac3'. ^ikb mi^t endanger its safetr and 
iirjL> a.-rwrL:; its rx t- Tbe employment of slaves has 
ai *•: "^:%ts :too;^:t :: 't»i.TJa^ t^ai sieady, cheerful, and 
a.-: -: rniresr^, * ret » lonri^'g liie chief causes of nauonal 
v-i,!! knt -^TT^nrn^ 1: ai»r*«.rkce* Uie bealrhfnl pursuits 
fv 4c^*ii*:xrr^. iiit in!rwi»M» «firri?sf cif :iie Bwchanic arts, 
u! :r^>« c^^ii fine arrr; nrrimLtijiTt?*. which five Tij^orous 
r^-*-5^ *' iiv MiQ, sk'iuiE'^ nrTUjiLiir.r. ii the mind, and 
v:..-! T ,%uii rtbiurt -rximifir;. iifflufjirj. ar?c it^dependencc to 

^ ' ^-^ra- u vrsz :i»f rfimain3naisT.c iiif aence of slavery. 

!;•.-.• :n. mini anc nai^ini^s. hni> iif Hius'fr and slave. It is 

'^.-^.-iv.. 11 rni^iiiir'itc i: ^Tt! rcffrenrc :n the influence 

1. ■-? I '^-'^ unni :iif ^rmrrit. rUc7. and happiness of a 

».■• :.-ji .-'uminuni*' tj fim ina: j: !f rk)nJaied at once iu 

C'T-.-..^: '.mm-^fisuiiri:- :n* fiun.hrr r»: ih?i^ «ho have hearts 

f . .-'. pTM rt iii'>v %-hf ni'f arm* «:• defend their rountrr. 

T iMwi. tHi^^ttvK Ilia: ^T Of T>:»; stare the pmposition too 

<?"^.ro! ^*'^^' ^'* ft!8^r?!^ tjia: r^if miorst sratesnien. and thr 

^^' Ji^i^MAi> niTii-ians. > ikifif of the United States, 

,' »,^« <!r -r*-* > .^'jariNsh!*/^ a^ Tirrfenlv satisfied that it is a 

•«.... .- * t .?» • ?>i:rii:ifiis^ ljK are sincerely desirous of 

n^— "«^•''»^: •: ^^ . <ta«l. i*f^\ of c.-«r»* be accused of th€ 

.^♦-.*nv *vj.viwv ,,' ^nruut.r^ ;T. This icsjriplion, those pcr- 

^,«v 1 I.' .'.^"^ • , s ri:'vc* Ti-AT : 5r.Mr ihf t.v.ls, and tears, and 

v».^** ' ' i> " ^'i-rv U1U % 111- t'^ iicjjxEWf cvf ersending their 

^.in^s. K* .114 i nv'*'*, n'^/if : j^p* ki«* cfiTr'fULn^"*?!. of so much 

%.x% * iw ♦VK* S.W ?rvi.- .r v.n"f<.^rsy. .~'T» :J«c cne side, and 

fiv * t.>iv A '<;* miv-t Kio^-. !?»£ n."f, a*»c.^"^^c.n on the other. 

^^/ Niv«».k A iiv-^T a' iv»'C""i/. i»»- c:»iT.raancinc minds, ol 

irt«j^ nv c.^nin-r-K-^^s^a.*-*' ^'fov Trr 6f»,-laraT.or:s of man} 

v«\ » »»'.»». 4.* 4-»' cvrv*'*-^^"*^ »:7v»T. ::>f sii^ er: of sla\er>' in 

^i: ^-^ K»f>o> ««T^»^ .'*»* .^^*^'1^''' •"*• <.x"»;:,^. ha^ehef^n frank 

^^ ,\^Vs-., \.'.v V f^ T/ XK'jT; y^lsi^:r^ if ar. ctil of .ereat 

w*^%*»':-»''V T^ K* ;M»ri'\v -v ^^ ;.*: 1 .: CA'" ^»f safeh removed. 

^V ^V v.n.w*^^ ,% tK*^* AvUrAioTs* xfc'f }>r4u »H:r enriircon- 

^i^^\\ \^,» vK-mV. .v:?^^^* <•>.*>■ n*«"« t*' «•«' sir.crre. tK^cause 

%v 1*^''^* '^'*^* ^•'' ^* '^*-''^' *< i^c V»c*K"s; irtrc riTT and obserra- 
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tion of cliaracter. But our belief rests upnn still stronger 
gruunds, Wc arv salislieil tliat nn able and ciiliglilf ned states- 
man, of sound [irinciplcs and sober views of national inleivst, 
can reason upon the subject without coming tit the same con- 
clusinn, without in fact being thurougMy cunviiired thai sound 
maxims of political expediency concur with tlie stioiiger dic- 
tates of reason, bumanit}-, and Justice, in condemning, tbe 
practice of alavcry. . 

Deeply impressed with the importance of these considera- \ 
tioris to the reputiition and prosperity of the Unil<:Ml States, ] 
and gratiGed with the belief tliat Uicy ai-e extensively, if not 
generally fult among leading men in the slave-holding stales, 
wc have marked with the liveli&'^t interest the progi-ess of 
various measures, proposed and adopted, to affect the amelio- 
ration, and provide for the safe and gradual abijiji'in oCi_ 
slaificy. Many law-s have been passed, both by Congress and * 
the lievcral states, tending to the same desirable end. Several 
states, whore slavery partially prevailed, have provided by , 
law for a gradual emancipation. We shall have orcasion toA^ 
consider hei-eafter the several enactments of Congress on tbe 
subject. In addition to these, many voluntary associations 
have been formed, patronized and supported by indiiiduals 
of the highest standing and influence, for tbe same honour- 
able and useful purposes. It would be highly interesting to 
pursue the consideration of the^c measures, to discuss their 
extent, efficacy, and practicability, to consider nfaether any 
causes are now in operation, or any means may he devised, 
within the power of legislative bodies or of individuals, which 
will justify a reasonable hope that our country may ever be 
rescued from the dangers, nod purified from tbe contamina- 
tion of slavery. At present, however, we must waive this 
disrussion, for the purpose of considering more particularly 
that branch of the general subject, which is brought before 
the public, in the very imp<irtant publication of Mr. King, 
announced at the bead of this article. 

Of this work and the very momentous f[uestions whicli it 
presents to the government and people of the United States, 
we shall now proceed to give some account. It is scarcely 
necessary for at to enla-ge upon the profound talents, tbe 
long experience, and elevated character of Mr, King. Pmb- 
ably no man. still remaining in public life, is more Ihorougldy 
acquainted with the history, or has been more intimately 
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conrersant with the policy of the national govemmenty from 
its establishment to the present time. Having contributed 
csKTAiiaUT to the establi^hment of that government^ he has 
}iBrbripAif<l larjrdy in its administration. He has filled 
■lai.^k ef Its h^jrfoc^T offices, with equal honour to himself, and 
benfii: r^ the uti'iotw Ii would be foreign from our pre- 
nrrihw. .^mirw u di<;xurb ihi> inquinr. bj slopping to consider 
titf .*ki:sr< V hi:r: UkM prfvrriLrd tii« elevation to the highest. 
I i%iii ;, rrjTjiT SLvi in'^rrpmng quessioa of national policy, we 
i-i&rii'*ui:« ur\L /lisT^^ rrposi; w«i!i rcAfidence upon the judgment 
am r\n:o.-i«*n.*i n.' snr.i a icax^ and we justly feel the conclu- 
^ni> ii*^ VI i« MIT mnios. :rr»n; pmcral reasonings, greatly 
*r-i"-r::-'n-i i- inr simimr: :if « p:*werfid an authority. 

^^^.> ;aaii7iUi:*: Mi\ zi..rs iitf siiltfCiA:^ Cff >ir. King's speeches 
u :k rvMu -. ii Tii; • \^:tH. >n-:frs. *.: r**c last session of Cou- 
•*>^<^ .!• .K lul »,i" ri^^'C-T^ u«€ :^rrii:#T of Missouri into a 
)Ukkt.* &*% lu'.ui^'i^ ' .TC' a>; Uzjift. It does not profess 
ji K » ^^"^ 1* .1 ::»/a« 5C%?!i»r!e5* #c ir- pusae the order in 
% »»v • X, %.'r: 4t.-M n"*r»i - i^a: :-:arMjs^ a condensed view 
^ "X >. vv-. . -nji-Sk-.'c wc xwr^/j ti«f olK«r^ations and 
-^^ •.-.. -w^ ^ • !r..u-.:. i.:~ i.?^' Hr, iLific's * present opinions 

** v i-;t,'>i,- i»ii>;i ,T \ i.i-^ ixr.iT?! jv waiv aod animated 
» •••..■ t • .">. ♦ruN^'i ;-i w'iic~'>?? i*i»£ wiich has subse- 
» •* • - . .-i -;;• : ~: ;.T .1 'jv:?^ ^i r*^^ jULrt of the United 
?^- "^ * »^ ¥:.:!•• -.! : i i!«. \ tc «■•;• sr^ra >bould be em- 
>' • -' :: is. n:!:» TVi — jvx «' iW. that the/iiWAfr 

' "* •- • .• .1 V ;.• :■••• .: .♦ ■.iu:Tta*':j 'ftCTkirfide. be prohibit- 
,v. \ ' . , , »- ,, -. .| i^. - X ^^ :— iii»fs. •r<reof the party 
%^». \x . y . ^^. - , J .^^ i-yi;^ xi^ 43 tli^ children 

^"*"* * ^ ' * ^a . -*j\\ l' :* ;.Jc iriiL.'^s thereof into 

i'* * » 'If. vt.: x- -.V i" :!i: l^ lkr»-:TT« f.\e VCATS.' 

^ "^ -c*- \k m 'a r.T .1 .1 > <«;^!.i«Af r*:sc.->::i:.s of slavery 
•' >v -»- ,-v>i^x ,v- -viiv. ¥.; si»'-% -1^: : >Cir i* e? tirely free 
^'^f' V . :> -,.i.>^.^, ..: .xr.-iTs^ %bd jic^: b^ve been urged 

'' vx.vi IV. . - 1 7.f^ ;.; tiif 7c»;» .TOf c: Lo:ir:ana, ac- 
^ ■ r^ rt* •*. ;.i.^^ .v^:. :i <:.£ 7: r.ir: ,/4.r.T .-T.eofUfe United 
^^^^, V '^ w^* ■• V • : : •■.r^ i?,: tK-reforc ca" i^ no uc- 

%>mm»iL ^ '^''^'^ ^ • '* ■• •'•' ^'-ur- .'-:' T&e express or implied 
\i^,.T.' '''^'**^'^* *^- '^"- ••*^- 2^* -•»• I r;on. 1: i> also ob- 
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mifi to prevent only the Jurlher iiitroiluction of fslavery,^ 
u CKuld in no degree impair llie riglits of jiroperty in "iiavcB*'^ 
already vt^ted tn the inliabiiants uf that terrilniy. Judgiitg^ 
Ihiiu tlie prcvioUB views anil measures of tlic gciierni gnycm- 
ment, in aimtUr and aii»luguus cases, it could hardly >iavo 
been conjectured, that the ivtiult of a proposal of such a lim- 
ited and r|ualified restriction would be doubtful. The proceed- 
ingH uf the last CoM^resB ujion the subject, however, are well 
known. Tfie House of Uepresentati ves, alter a short hut 
animated debate, refused to pass the bill without tlie restric- 
tion ; the Senate refused to (tass tlie bill with it, consequently 
the bill itself was lost, and Missouri still continues under tier 
former territtvial govornnient. Such* indeed, was the rapid- 
ity with wbich the several proceedingH passed in the two 
liausesof Congress, (hat it was scarcely known beyond its 
walls, that such a cjuestiou was agitated, before it was decid- 
ed. When. Iiowever, it came to be generally known, what 
principles had been advanced, what votes had been taken, 
with what ai-dor and vohenicnce the advocates of slavery had 
urged their demands, not merely upon the justice, the reason, 
and good sense of Congress, but upon their interests, their 
prejudices, and their fears, by how slender a majority a meas- 
ure had bi-en checked, which, in the estimation of many of the 
best friends of American liberty, would have been productive 
of incalculable and interminable mischiefs, it oxciteil a feel- 
ing of universal surprise and alarm. Those wliu had hardly 
/believed, that primiples wcro in operation, and measures in 
/ contemplation and in progress, w liich would slowly and silent- 
I ly diminish, i-estrain, and remove the evils of slavery, sud- 
I denly felt as if they had escaped, and barely escaped, some 
V^reat national calamity, which bad threatened to overwhelm 
them,-and that while they were altogether unconscious of ita 
presence or its approach. They felt rejoiced, indeed, that 
they had for a time escaped it, and. although well aware that 
it might, and no doubt would again recur, it was some con- 
solation to know that time would be gained, that they would 
have opportunity to estimate the natui-e and extent of tho 
evil, and to adopt such means as might be in their power to 
guard against it. 

What reasim, it may be asked, had any body to presume, 
that Congress would interpose its authority to prevent the 
lurUier introduction of slavery into Missouri, and wliy should 
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objects of solicititile, Rnil to secure tlicm most efTectually, ft 
general confudcracj . in which all tthnulil heartily jutn, was 
the obvious dictate of sound policy. Join or die was tlic max- 
iiTii of which all felt the force. In this state of thin^ it wutil< 
have ccrtitinly been unfriendly and probably unavailing to 
have, asked of any one state a relinijuishment of so essential 
j«"l»rtion of sovei-eignty. The articles of confederation were , 
ihpmed and agreed to, therefore, mwn the basis of allowingto 
each state, exclusive jurisdiction of all its focal concerns, and 
giving to Congress a general superintendence of the common 
interests. Thia satisfactorily accounts for the fact, tliat all 
llie states were willing to enter into the confederation, for 
genera) defence and protection, without requiring of_ each 
other any rcltniiuishnient of local jurisdiction. 

So far. however, as Congress have power nn this subject, 
even before the adoption of the present constitution, they 
manifested an earnest desire, and adopted Iho most eOlcient 
measun's to prevent tlie further spreading of so great nn evil 
as slavery in the United States. Congi-ess coidd not legislate 
for the several states, but as soon as the United States acquii^ 
ed exclusive jurisdiction over a portion of country, they seiz- 
ed the earliest opportunity to exclude slavery from their do- 
minions. Having stated that Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and Virginia had ceded to the United States their 
respective claims to the territoi-y lying north-west of the 
river Ohio, Mr. Ring proceeds to narrate the measures adopt- 
ed by Congress for settling and governing it< 

'This cession was made on tlie eipresB condition, that the 
ceded territory should be sold for the common benc6( of the United 
States; that it should be laid out into states, and that the states 
so laid nut should form diatinct republican states, and be admitted 
aa members of the federal union, liaving the same rights of sove- 
reignty, freedom, and indepepdence as the other states. Of the 
four states which mode this ccbsion, two permitted and the other 
two prohibited slavery. 

'The United States baring in this manner become proprietors 
of the extensive territory north-west of the river Ohio, although 
the confederation contained no express provision upon the subject. 
Congress, the only representatives of the United Stales, assumed, 
as incident to their olSce, the power to dispose of this territory ; 
and for this purpose, to divide the same into distinct stales, to 
provide for tne temporary government of the inhabitants thereof, 
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and for their altimAte admission as new states into tlie federsl 
Union. .. 

< The ordinance for these purposes, which was passed bj Con- 
gress in 1787, contains certain articles, which are called ^ Articles 
of compact between the original states and the people and states 
within the said territory, for ever to remain unalterable unless by 
common consent." The sixth of those unalterable articles pro« 
Tides, ^* that there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary senri- 

ytude in the said territory." 

"< The constitution of the United States supplies the defect that 
existed in the articles of confederation, and nas vested Con^ress» 
as has been stated, with ample powers on this important subject 
Accordingly the oi*dinance of 1787, passed by the old Congre^s^ 
was ratifieu and confirmed liy an act ot the new Congress, during 
their first session under the constitution. 

< The state of Virginia, which ceded to the United States her 
claims to this territory, consented bv her delegates in the old 
Congress to this ordinance. Not only Yirginta, but North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia^ by tne unanimous votes of their 
delegates in the old Congress, approved of the ordinance of 1787, 
hj which slavery is for ever abolished in the territory north-west 
Of die river Ohio. Without the votes of these states, tne ordinance 
could not have passed ; and there is no recollection of an opposi- 
tion from any of these states to the act of confirmation, passed 
under the actual constitution. Slaveiy bad long been established 
in theie states — the evil was felt in their institutions, laws, and 
habits, and could not easily or at once be abolished. But these 
TOtes, 80 honourable to these states, satisfactorily demonstrate 
their unwillingness to permit the extension of slavery into the new 
states which might be admitted by Coneress into tlie Union. 

< The states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the north-west of 
the river Ohio, have been admitted by Congress into the Union, 
on the condition and conformably to the article of compact, con- 
tained in the ordinance of 1787, and by which it is declared that 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of 
the said states.' p. 8—10. 

At the time when this ordinanco was formed under the 
old confederation, and ratified immediately after the adoption 
of the constitution, the subject was not afiected by any idea of 
compart, but the measure was adopted upon general consid- 
erations of fitness and expediency. So when the same terri- 
tory came to be erected into states, Congress might, with the 
consent of the new states, respectively, have annulled the 
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prohtbitiou. Parties cuinpetcnt to cuiitract eiigageiaents may 
by muiual cimsent rescind ihem. Tlie ca^ (lien is a strong 
illustration of t1)c views uf tlie genei'ul government on the 
8ubje('t of slavery. The rases in wliicti states have been 
adtiitlted into itte Union. wiLliout sucli prohibition, do not 
impair llic authority of the chhch of Uhvi, Indiana, and Illt> 
nwia. Vermont had adopted her cnnslitution before being 
admitted ; and that constitution ex< ludcd slavery, and tha 
wliole tenor of her laws, and chamctcr of her iustiiutions 
formed an ample Hccurity against its introduction. All ex- 
press prohibition therefore would have been nugatory. The 
case uf Louisiana, when erected into a state, st-inda upoR 
(guilds somewliat different. I'be btmnds of that state eni-\ 
brace New Orleans and the territory adJHcent thei-clo, ia ^ 
which slavery bad been permitted both by France and Spaia | 
from its fir^t settlement, to the time of its cession to the I 
United States, and in whicii the number of slaves nrarif 1 J 
equalled the number of white inhabitants. It wa^ therefore A,.'** 
undiiubtedly regai-ded as one of tliuse cases of imperious no-*H^ 
ccssity to uhich all other considerations must yield. ^ 

With regard tu the other four stales, all of which have 
been formed out of territory, formerly composing a partgf 
the (lid thirteen stateij. the foUowiiig statement of Mr. King 
is abundantly satisfactory. 

* Kentucky was farmed out of, and settled by Virginia, and the 
inhahitants nf Kentucky et^unlly with those of VimuJa, by fair . 
iBterpretation of (he constitution, were exempt from all su(^l^ 
interference of eongreaa, as might diitturb or impair the securitjr' I 
of their property in slaves. The western territory of North Cat- , 
olina ami Gi^orgia had been partially granted and settled under 
the authority of these states before tlie cession thereof to the 
United Stotes, and these states being original parties to the coa> 
■titutio'i which recognises the existence of slavery, no measure 
reittraining slavery could be applied by congress to this territory. 
But to remove alfdoubt on this head, it was made a condition of 
the ccision of this territory tu the United States, that the ordi- 
Itance of 1787, except the sixth article thereof, respecting slaveri^ 
■hoald be applied to (he same ; and that the sixth irticle shoafil'.B 
not be BO applied. Accordingly the states of Tennessee, Missiiitl 
Btppi, and Alabama, coinprebending the territory ceded to thV J 
Uiitteil States by North Carolina and Georgia, have been admitted 1 
as new states into the Union, without a provision, by whiA J 
slavery ihali be excluded from the same.' pp. 10, 11. 
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ISnth rrgird therefore to the cases of Tennessee, Missis- 
sipinf sjid Alibamm, the faith of Congress was expressly 
pledged not to insist on the prohibition of slavery* bj the 
condition of the grants of North Carolina and Geoi^a. 
This conditiony while it is binding on Congress, and should 
unquestionably be executed in perfect good faith, shews mani- 
festly the sense which those states entertained of the dispasi- 
tion and tIcws of the general goTemment One other remark 
occurs to OS upon all these cases, including that of Kentucky, 
which will entirely justify the proceedings of Congress, with- 
out imputing to it any design to encourage or tolerate the 
extension of slarerT. The coastitntion of the United States 
having expressly proTided t&&t do new state shA\ be formed 
out of territory composii^ part of another state, without the 
express consent of the latur. ii will always be in the power of 
the idd state to annex to its coKcnt, a condition that slavery 
shall not be prohibited, ^"hen such a case presents itself, it 

imdoohtedly a question ofapeiticDC):.with.Cpngress9 wlie- 
thcr a new state shall be admitted, on such condition.* Should 
they refuse huweTen no substantial acquisition is gained to 
the cause of liberty, humanity, and safety, because the whole 
territory of such state beingiJready subjected to the evil of 
dsTerr, the eril wwdd be the same, whether the whole 
should continue to compose one state, or be divided into sev- 
eral. 

The statement of this course of measures, with regard to 
the admission of new states into the Union* shews the strong 
dispcisiiion and steady determination of Congress to prevent, 
by all the means in their power, die further extension of the 
great evil of slavery. 

But the pnmf uf this pcnnt does not stop here. Thejion- 
stiruiion provides* arL 1* ( 9« * the migration or importation 
ofsiK'h ptrwMis as any of the states now existing shall think 
pn^por to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress, 
prior to the year ISOS.* The introduction of this prohibitory 
oIau^ into the constitution, strikingly manifests the views, 
which the contention entertained with regard to the general 
dispic^itions and pncibable coursie of measures of the United 
StAtr*. Conjnrss is authorized by that instrument to reftu- 
btK" fi^>rt.oi cxvMmercr. and commerce among the several 
»tiKtc^ It >fcjis therefore at once perceived that Congress 
v\HiUl hate the i^o^^er to prohibit the importation of dares 
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rmm abroad, and also tliP traffic in slitvcs iMtwpen the seTcral 
MalCH. T)i4t tli'7 wuulil haw a iliH|iimili»n tn exercise it. at 
leaKl Willi ri'i^iiril to ibc im|ii)rutMn, iiulxtdy ruuld doubt. 
Tiic nel'ai'iou!* trailir lo > he cohhI ul ArHra. mvoMii^ inmi- 

' ncmbld ( nn»>s of murdf r iind kiiltiii|iiiiiig, ihtt iiiilt.-a( i-ibable 

' liitrrnrH itl'tlio middle paNnai!^. the wmtton natter ui life, atid 
Contempt at nnlui-al i-ight-, wbirh a'tciidod eveiy att-p of ils 
))n>grei»f wasuiHvprs-.ilij i-i-gitrdod inUic UtiUcJ SIale^• with 
ntterdcteMtHtinn. The untiimiirc uf irS-' liad alrcjidy been 
piLised by tlie old CoiijTiv-is pi'uhibitiiig ula.ery wlthmtbt-ir 
DWDdnmniii.i. ull had J<lill<^d itt the dci laialiim of Indeprn- 
dence, and ru'ist of the BUieH liitd adi>p{e<l seji^raie corntti^ 
turions, by whirb Ihe; had mlcninly pledj^d them«elvee \ 
to llie support ol' the true principles of nalural rights and J- 
civil liberty. The view* of Cnnf^t-eas, thcreliirc, under tlie. 
Hen conittitution loidit not be d<iul)tt'ut. Ilrnrc, t}io:4C who 
determined to share a tittle louder in the prtitits of this odi- 
OUB tralfir, inaiat'-d on an iiidulgeiice for twenty years; and 
OS tlie other slatesi had no me^ns of ci)m|ielling ttiem tn asiii-nt 
to th« adoption nf tlie ronalilutiun npon better terms, they 
reluctantly yielded their consent tn this condition. Congress 
aribt'rcd tu this condition with good faith. But titey iaith- 

< fully e\e< utid all the powers placed in their lianda by the 
constitution. They early pa»tNed Inwato prohibit the citizens 
of the United Slates f:-oin cnj^a^ing or sharing in the slave- 

\ trade from onv furei.?n place tn anotheri unil »ieized the first 
•pimrtnnity allowed ihrtn by the cunntilittion to prohibit the 
importation of slaves into the United Stattrs, by enacting 

' laws for thatpurpoaetotakeetrectonihe 1st of January 1808. 

, Various regulations have been made to meet and present all 
the subsidiary arts, which misht promote or further the Nlave- 
trade, and the whole have been enforced by severe, we wish 
Wfrcoiild add.elTf'ctnal penalties. 

/j'he Uniti'd States therefore have not. as yet. heen charge- 
able with the ci-imc and disgrace of having willingly ciicour- 
i^d or comitenaiired the extension of slavery. On the ontra. 
ry. Ibis review ot their measures will jiistiry us in the assertion 
tJiat hitherto th'* United States have maintained a steady and 
uniform course of [loH-y adverse to the extensiouof slavery, <f 
And it waa as little tn be expected un the. occasion of pa-i^ing 
the Mismiuri Bill, that Co'igressi would fni-ego so favuuralile 

Klunitv tn prevent the further inlrodiictiun of slavery, 
leiia', .M). I. 20 
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as it would have been, that they should have suddenly passed 
a bill at the close of the session, to repeal the prohibition of 
the slave-trade* 

Can any reasons, we will not say solid or satisfactory rea- 
sons, but can any plausible reasons be assigned, wh> Con- 
gress should now depart from a settled course of measuresy 
which they have hitherto thought wise and expedient, founded 
in the principles of justice, supported by considerations of 
political expediency, and best adapted to secure the safety 
and promote the happiness of their constituents, and of the 
unborn millions for whom they are legislating ? We confess 
we can disco\er none. On the contrary, it appears manifest 
to us, that all the conclusions drawn from general reason- - 
ings, apply with increased f irce to the case of Missouri. It 
is imm<itcrial for the purposes of this inquiry, what are the 
precise limits assigned to the proposed state. It Is perfectly \ 
certain that the decision of this question in the case of Mis- 
souri, is a decision of the question with regard to all the 
states whiih may be erected in tlie vast regions west of the/ 
Mississippi. Mo possible reason can be iiisagined applicable' 
to this case, whi( h would not equally apply to them. It tasks 
the imagination to conceive of the numbers which this exten- / ' 
sive territory, eqqal to the whole of the United States, is 
capable of supporting, when fully peopled and cultivated. 
That it will be fully peopled, at no very distant period of ' 
time is certain. The laws of population and the progress of ^ 
settlement are as operative and immutable, as the laws of^ 
nature and the progress of the heavenly bodies. It is an 
appalling consideration therefore, to those who are ^aUed on 
to decide this question, tliat upon their decision will be fixed, 
immutably fixed, the destinies of innumerable millions of lin- 
man beings, in all coming tine. We do not say that consid- 
erations of this nature sliould alter and change the judgments - 
of men ; but we think that they should lead them to pause 
upon tlieir decisions, to retrace and re-examine the grounds 
of their conclusions, to be well assured of tlie soundness and 
justice of their views, to take counsel of their hearts, to be 
quite certain that they are not swayed by passion, influenced 
by interest, or blinded by prejudice, and then to give such a 
decision as they can justify to themselves at the hour, when 
conbcience shall sit in judgment on their lives. Seldom indeed 
was a legislative body ever called on to act upon so impor^- 
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taut B qtiesHoii. Laws onlitiarily affect only small nnmbrrs 
«f persons, anil i'terpsls of miiinv imimrtancvt and u|>eratB 
within cumparalivrlj' narrow limits. This is to ojicmle on 
a vast cKtfnt iif connlry, to afiVct the condition ol' niUliuno, | 
atid to determine whether they slinll enjoy the most essential J 
rights, which their Creator has l)e§to^(ed on tliem, or be / 
doomed to |)er{ielual slavery. Ordinarily, if laws arc found ^ 
to be useless or jiernicions, they may he amended or r«i)eal< ' 
ed ; this will be a fundamental law, which when once made 
cannot be altered. On a question of surh ma^^nitudc, we> 
ehouid think ail men would art rori-e- tly, who act undei-stand- ) 
ing^ly ; and when so great nn amonnt of happiness or misery I 
la de|iendrng, we must believe that reasum at id conscience will^E 
triumph over all the pleadings of self-interest. / 

Let us (hen lake a short comparativei view of the future 
situatitinof these new states, with and without slavery. In 
the one cHitc, we behold a Urge, induxlrioiis. and hiippy peo- 
ple, rultivaiing tlieir own Hoij, with their own handi, gather, 
iitg the fruits of their industry, serurc in the (Missession of 
their property itnd liberty, enjoying the means a'ol institutions 
of education, blessed wilh all the useful and liberal aris. ex- 
ercising tKeir political righls with freedom and inTelljgenco,- 
culdtating sound learning, good morals and pure religion, 
devotedly attached to the government fmm which thty derive 
their protection, and ready to shed their besit blood for the 
defence of their country, whenever it may need their aid. In 
tlie other we see the same country cultivated and peopled 
indeed, but by two distinct races of men, differing as widely. ' 
in chKracter and condition a.4 in colour. None of the useful 
labotirs of society are performed with skill, despatrh. or cheer- 
fulness, because freemen i-eganl labour as disgraceful, and 
slaves shrink from it as an intolerable burthen. Slaves, from 
the very tieccssity of their condition, from the natural opera- 
tionuf the laws of the human mind, of which physiial force 
may control the cnnditinn, but cannot change the naturi', 
can fei'l no sympathy with the sm-iety, in the prosperity of 
which they are forbidden to participate, and no attachment 
tn a government, at whose hands they receive nothing but 
injustice. 

There must necessarily be a perpetual struggle for deliver- 
ante on the one side, and constant apprehenHinns of violence 
90 the other. What renders this state of tilings the more 
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wretched and deplorable is* that the great body of labourers 
of all descriptioiiH being uf the class of slaves, the real and 
actual physical force of the community is in the bandH of 
those who are ever seeking occasions to use it for the purpose 
of insurrection. It is easy to perceive that in suck a state of 
flticiety, there must be a great am^^unt of misery and discon- 
tent* in the class of slaves, and little of security, contentment^ 
and peace in the more favoured i*aiiks of freemen. 

What is the object of admitting new states into the Union 7 
Not surely the mere increase of numbera, witliout regard to 
character and quality. Is it not to extend the principles of \ 
free gf)vernmentt to multiply the number of free, contentedf 
'^^ and happy citizens* aniently and justly attached to their 
country, and able and willing to defend it ? Is it not in short 
to extend and increase that national strength, on which we all 
depend for the security and protection of our rights ? 

The question then recui*s, are these objects promoted by 
admitting these states into the Union, with the permission to 
people their territories with slaves ? To the question with 
regard to the relative prot^^pect of happiness we shall not 
recur. But the question, so fiir as it respects the moraU 
politi'*al, and military strength and security of these remote 
and numerous states, is one of great interest and magnitude^ 
not only to the states themselves, but to the Union, into w hich 
they claim to be admitted \^ith equal rights and privileges. 
When admitted* it is manifest that they will have a just right 
to claim of the national government, protection, not only 
from insurrection, but from the invasion of all foreign powers. 
These states must always be far removed from the centre and 
source of national power, surrounded by Indian nations, and 
tribes, of which we hardly ktiow the names, the numbers, or 
the character* and contiguous to the only great foreign 
powers, with whom we can come into territorial conta<*t, or 
with whom we may justly fear hostilities ; we mean Great 
Britain* Spain, perhaps Russia. If these states are covered 
with a hardy, bold and enlightened race of men, having an 
interest in the soil, capable of bearing arms, and with whom 
arms may he safely entrii<«ted. a very little aid from the na- 
tional government will citable them successfully to defend them* 
selves. If on the contr.iry. they arc filled with discontented 
slaves, always thi editing for liberation, and eager for revenget 
always ready to join the standard of a hostile invader^ or to 
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follow the foriunes of a drspcnitf leader nn tlie first signal of > 
iJangirfiom wUliiii nr williuut, tlif Aholc loireulthp country,* 
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rrnglli and serurit; to / 
1 it be equitablr, is it^X^' 
dciiling, ti» retjuiiT tl'J/TVN 
I corotinrt in which bH / 



Mttrlnied. Much time piui h i-lii[isc bcToi-e Nufficiei<t aid rati 
be ftfTorded. and ihe niuntry, if dcl'cnded at all. must be de- 
fended at an cnurmnua and ruinous i-x|KnM uf livrs and of 
Irea-sure. Is it tlien pni|ier, is it reasonable or juM, thai (hv 
pco(ile inhabiting these territorire, Hhould now claniort>usl 
demand an admisHiim into (he Liniiin, a pai tici[iBli<)n in 
the rigliLi and (irivilegcs of the Union, a nlmi-c even in I 
naliuiial trcat^ui-jt without plming lIx-msclteN in a rundilii 
in vt birh ainne tbejr will be safe and useful member of tiad 
Uaion. in which alone they ran add strength and serurit; to 
Ml expfiHcd and remote frontier ? Can 
cotisblent with the plain rules iif fair 
United States to enter into a |ierpetual 
the bi'nefit is on one side, and ull ttie burthens u|ran the other. 
Me have no occasion to i-cnnrt to dixtant times or remuin 
coui'trirsi to lenrn the weakness and ndnerj'. the distrarted 
and hopeless condition of a society composed of separMs 
casts and mixed rnionre, amnng the members of which tfiew 
is no feeling of s.vm|(athy. no bond nf union, mi rommunity •{■ 
inierest and affection. We need only allude to tW present 
etntc of the Spanish pnivincM, tn pinee the subjert in the 
strongest point of view. More snnguinary nets than thoso 
which have drsolatcd many of tliose fine rrtuntries, for tba 
last ten years, never disgran-d humanity. And yet probabtj 
more blood has been Hihcd and mure devastntinn been rause4 
by the mutual nnd hitter contests of rival parties, than by 
direct hostilities between Ihem and the parent country. Sait> 
guine persons among un likening their cimlest to our own, 
have been hoping and expecting year aler year, that stable 
and efficient governments would noon be established tn np< 
port their independence, ensure freedom, and maintain order lOvtlU 
and tranriuillity. Theiw hopes hare been as constantly dis- ^ .a, 
appointed. Fncllon lias succeeded to faclinn, each «s boistfr\ '^-r3 
ous, as HHogidnary, and as transient, as the one which 
preceded it. I1ie principal cause, it apgiesrs to us. may 
clearly traced to the marked distinction of ranks and colours. 
Europeans. Creoles. Indians, and Negroes, hove been letP- 
liy the policy of governments and the rin'umstanccs of Iheif ) 
condition to regard each other with jealoiiBv and aversion. ''^ 
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Among the indiyiduals of a society thus composed, tio feeling 
of respect, no permanent unionuf strength for common defence 
and support can exist. Though necessarily brought continual- 
ly into contact, they cannot coalesce. They are separate f by 
impassable barriei*s, by mutual and long cherished feelings 
of contempt, detestation* and revenge, if harmony and^ 
1 t i strength are desirable objects in the formation of new and * 
^ ', extensive states, reason and example concur in believing,! 
that they must be formed by a free and unmiiigled race oh 
^mcn. 

If Missouri, and other states beyond the Mississippi are 
admitted into the Union, without the pmposed restriction, a 
new and extensive market will be opened* affording an en-v 
/'. s^^couragement to the foreign slave-trade, with all its train of ^ 
-*• ^^;^ abuses, which no laws, however severe, no adrainistrationy 
T ^ * however vigilant, can counteract. The clandestine trade is 
.. ^ well known to be infinitely more cruel and barbarous, than 
^^^/ that allowed by law. The latter may be in some measure 
t'^'' . 4oftened and qualified. But the unprincipled and desperate 
' snmggler, violating at the same time the laws of his country 
ard of his conscience, is governed by no consideration but 
"^ ttat of gain. The most obvious and eflectual mode of break- 
ing up the trade, is to cut off the demand for slaves. If this 
Tast and remote country is once opened for their admission, 
it requires no extraordinary foresight to perceive, that the 
numberless ports, inlets, and bayous of Louisiana and the gulf 
of Mexico, unsettled and unfrequented, will afford admission 
and shelter to the smugglers of slaves ; and which may 
thence be transported to the promised land, without danger 
or interruption. 

Respecting the duty, the importance, and the difficulty of 
breaking up the present clandestine trade, we regret that our 
limits will permit us to cite but a single passage from the 
eloquent and impressive charge of Mr. Justice Story. We ear- 
nestly recommend the whole of this able and well timed pro- 
duction to the attention of our readers, as a faithful delinea- 
tion of the horrors of the slave-trade, and a clear ex|>osition 
of our duty as men, as citizens, and as christians, to oppose 
and destrov it. 

Having given an abstract of the numerous laws of the 
United States intended to punish and prevent the slave-trade 
and every branch and portion of it^ the Hon. Judge proceeds 
thus, 
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< Under nch circamstances ii ntglit well be supposed tbat iht 
slave-trade would in practice be cxlbguishcd ; — that viicuout mcv I 
would by their abhorrence stay iu poUiued marcfat and wickoA 1 
men would be overawed by its potent punishoieni- Bui iinfoiw J 
lunately the case is fat otherwise. Wc have but too many met* J 
ancholy proofs from unquestionable sources, that it is ftiU canie^'^ 
on with all the implacable feiocicy and insatiable rapacity of tbnn> 1 
er times. Avarice has g^o^vn more subde in Its evasions; anij^ 
watches and seizes its prey with an appetite quickened rathet ihakj 
suppressed by its guilty vigils. American citizens arc steeped u 
to their very mouth* (1 scarcely use too bold a figure) in tfa' 
stieam of iniquity. They throng to the coast of Africa under ll 
stained flags of Spain and Portugal, sometimes selling abro 
" their cargoes of despair," and sometimes bringing thero int^fl 
iome of our soudiem ports, and theie, under the forms of the law; / 
defeating the purposes of the law itself, and legalizing their inhoi 
man, but pro6uble adventures.' p. j. 

There IB another seriea of cun hide ration a of momcntniii 
weight in this queHtion, The constiUitiun pcrmiitj thi'ee-Glthl 
uf the slaves to be counted in ascertaining the tiumhers t 
which representatives arc to be aiiporiionrd and tasesa8.seKs 
The argument against the udmission of nlatery in the neiR 
Btaten, KriHiiig from this rule, is fully ilisplaycd by Mr. King^ 
nnd the historical details cnnnectcd with Jl, shewing ihrpr»h-l 
able grounds upon which the rule itself was founded) aral 
among ihc most valuable portions of Mr. King's jiamphleb 
By this rule, a dispi-oportionale (rawer is granted to the states fi^ 
pussessing slaves. Although. if thestatoof ourintcinaltaxa- 
tion for the time to come is to resemble its state for the time 
past, the history of contracts could probably furnish ho exam- 
ple iif a privilege so weighty reded for a consideration so nU" 
galnryi siill this power is secured by tlie constitution, and the 
otitcr slates have no disposition to abridge il. < But," says MpJ" 
King. 'the cxtensinriortbixdisproporliimnie power to the now 
stales would be unjust and odious.* /Upon this pi^int. anT 
indeed upon eiery essential point, all the old states, it ap<.'^ 
pears lo us, have a common interest. If the inrreaseof power '< 
ill Virginia, for instanre. arising fi-om the partial enumeration 
of slaves, is In be reg;irdeil as a privilege, is not that privilege 
iirupurtinnably diminished by extending it to new ^tules ? iC 
Missouri is to become a burthen upon the Union, must not 
Vif-giuia bear her pruporliun of it f We cauiiut sufficiently 
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Ihat is cbc fmmAim^ u CoBgr«as, this point wm so 
ilj •vcffloakc^. We fausmt it, bccaine we tbink ihis 
ioB gAve tke adbfrcs aa aspect vtak-fc it ought not to 
id^sccaKd to sake it a qiie*4ioa bctufen static allow- 
mg aad pro^ibilios aia\efl7 re-f&'tivirlv. We feair that f^n- 
ttwea CBming frm suies wfcere sJa%ei7 is alhiwed, perinit- 
fted ttietr jcahNBies to gee the start of their judgineiit ; and 
that they coarhded, without safficienc gitNind, that .an at- 
teapt to prohibit the iatradtictioQ of slat-er%, imo the new 
states, was aa eocroachvent on thar rights. We are fSrnilx^ 
penoaded, howcrer, that a free and impartial view ot tlie sub- 
ject will show that such apprpiteasioR^ ^ere unfounded, that 
the question is not one of local interest* ai|d theceforo ou^ht 
■ot to awaken Jocal jealousies. 

It was our intrntiou, if oar limits nooid permit* to buTe exam- 
ined at some length a bw of the objections, urged against the 
proposed restriction. One is, that the evils of slaveiy will be 
diminished bj ealar^g the sphere of its operatnm. This 
aoggestion« we think* must have occurred in tha heat of de- 
bate, and been thrown out «ith little e^amtnationAlt reminds 
us of the original justification of the 4ave-trade, on the ground 
that the condition of the negro is betttred hj being transferred 
from a heathen land of liberty to a christian land of slavery. 
Another is* that though sla^ies may be dispersed* their num- 
bers will not thereby be increased. — The adaptatiim of the 
supply to the demand ; the necessary increase of |M)pulati(in* 
black or white* it matters not, in proportion to the increase of 
the means of subsistence, though axioms in political economy 
as unquestionable as those of tlie mathematics* ajipt ar to have 
been wholly overlooked by some of the advocates of the un- 
limited extension of slavery. 

A more serious objection is supposed to arise from the 
terms of the treaty between France and the United States*' by 
which the province of Louisiana was ceded. If the United 
States have bound tliemselves by any stipulutions upon this 
subject, however unwise* let them perform their engagenients 
with good faith. But we are quite certain that the stipulation 
in question will bear no such construction. This article 
provides* 

* " That the inhabitants of the territory shall be incorporated in- 
to the union of the United Sutes, and admitted as soon as possiMe* 
according to the principles of the federal constitution, to the en- 
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joftnent of all rights, advantages, and iinmunitiea «r citiz«ns 
of lli« Onileit t>late8 ; and in tlie mean time, they shall be main- 
taineil and prutceted in the tree enjoyment of their lihert*, proper- 
ty,'and the religion wtiich tliey profess." ' p, 14. 

All contnictH slioylil be construed according to the cieanin^J^ 
and inttint of the parties ; ^iid tliis i-ule is |icculiai-|y appliia- T^ 
blc to treaties which embrace j^at intcrcAts, and wliich are 1 
not usually drKwn with Uleral and technical prciisiijiu lo/ ^ 
aacei-tainiiig lite intent and meaning, andconscriuenlly tlte 
true construe (ioii of a compart, it io ut' importance to consider 
who are the parties, and wliat are the iibjecU of !jurli contract. 
The parlies <Aere Fraiire and the United Statest and the aKi- 
cle is an enga,E;emen1 of the latter to the former, in favour of 
the 'inhabitants' of the ceded terrilory. By necessary construc- 
tion if not literal interpretation, this comprehends thoae i>er-aona 
only, who were inhaUitants at the lime of the cession. It is 
idle to flHppoHe that France would makestipulHtions tn favour 
of the soil, the naked and unsettled territory : and equally so, 
that she would hate any intei-est, or feel any sidicitude res- 
pecting the future irdiabitants. who should be placed there at 
the will, and under the authority of the United States. But 
ttif existing inhabitants were her subjects. To them she owed 
the duty "I' protection in the enjoyment of their liberty, prop- 
erty, and religion ; a duty, from the discharge of which she 
was about to withdraw herself. It was therefore just and 
proper to require the United States, who were about to suc- 
ceed her in the rights of sovereignly, to discharge the samo 
duty. Supposing slaves to be intended under tlic general 
term, property, and supposing any of those inhiibitants still lo 
remain, and to hold slaves, the proposed restriction will not 
kffert them, and llierefore will not be repugnant to the treaty. 
But it may be said that the right to acquire slaves is intended ^ 
by the treaty, eiiher as a right of proi«?rty, or as one of the 
rights of citizens of the United States. We utterly deny tha^ 
K right lo acquire slaves, as distinguished frtim a right of \ 
property in slaves already vested, is embraced under any ] 
funeral notion of rights of pm|)ri1y or civil rights. Still less"' 
can a right to acquire slaves he recognized as a liglit ofciti- 
zetia of the United Slates. It is a pmilrge created W power 
allowed by local laws in particular slates, anj cannot extend i 
beyond them. It is manifest that the constitution and law(' ' 

JVtw 8ene$, M. l. £l , 
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•-€M»' jTBC B» Joca h^u Tin's is proved 
* :it tt.*s f9GHiijt$iK^ t!ie states north-west 
,1... a* -izmuiiffi^t 17 :^ expre?» condition of [he 

•• ^ac r. fikiMld be formed into staces« 
Uf. . ii.»iiT, >i^'± ibe same rights of fi-ce- 
..•^♦.cr.- L.!!: :i»ti"wiifc**?e, as the olhor states,' 
k!»r •*! .icn.^T^i ::ii'':'rTiik:*Ij to thisstipulationji yet 
* A-r-i^i - •r'l-ri'T "la.: ffciT^ry «h<>uld be esrluded, 
*. .^^j- 'u;cr-^^r?: -!•.* - iif f^-i^tLTir :"« had not been complied 
. :. li Mr liLT^ 1 Ts*; 1 " "ff >:*:•*. in irood faith. It ia 
a.. !5v-'ii"^- 3.1: I ::•! fs'..?ia::-»ri ••( Congress, fhe pro- 
. ui'iif ji-.u"7 ::i A fCiTr, '>r a provision* bj which the 
v» *c! u u*: li r ^ !'*« > IT J I«3. is no br^pacb of a coin- 
.%♦ ■ <:;?iaur-r z:^' «w:* sTArf -ball be maintaintil in the full 
.i«'>*iwi- ii" ::? :>*! i7.i Tv^irical ri.^hts. and cunsequentljr, 
ja. :ie :i:v-;7 :: irciirtsraiaTes i« not recnpiized as acini 
f >'uzcx r.r::. S ail a r^apact with Fra»^ce. afterwards 
-aac-f ?j ".':•; ftf^f c-Mfrts*?!!. have \ differeot omstniction? 
A-I r.'ojii::? kr*} :?**»* are to be carried into effect, 
i^rreiVj :• l!.f n>f£-ln5 ard intent of b-ith parties. Let 
:: :.f rM*>fn:V:":X that tbf execoiivf , nho ne«ntiated. and the 
saf-^irf . » b:- r- if.rf rbr tr.^aTr of lyniifsiana. bad alivadj 
c*^^.:•.^^:^J :-. ar. ar:. bv wiijch a con?itniction had been put 
!>:'! i- frcic:=:t*r: sotiK^hat similar, im ra>e of their own 
v.r-f-.N. I: "< .; ire crrriiT iKat neither the esecuti«e nor 
?s^5i::* .- J.: ri^f >.7>>^i thai bj the treaty in que5tion. any 
>tt- > .>:'. c-^"! ^ ." *'Ji h.-.vf %eeri iniended on th' ir part as that 
ii'* ^v.T'i-^^r-^i :'.r. I: «.'>di h.ue manifested a disposition 
?»7 ;*r :-.•%-: ."" x frt'^r- p:^cr. a::d pfrSapii have .^v en them 
A '\CJ- -" ■.Trr^iTf i* :>•* isrerral c'^ncems and arrange- 
litK' >^ ,v :*,' I ' r,v SrjLtc^i i- nrc^n! to th^ir o»ti territory 
A- • v • .-^T .' : :.—'i* n'-^K'h w.-uld have been repelled with 
' •* ,>• *. • •'- ^i- '-'* ^"' « ^" J" ^«^*ii ">n. whether we consider 
tv /a- v.ji- rr-vjj* .r :1c y:*i.>-s Je^ii^n of it. will admit no 
V4V.: .v*.<^....-; A i *•> a::cm;: to force the proposed 
cvvtTr'.j,-^ ,' r.v* :: i* An iN:::':rj".i \o pervert i: to a purpose, 
>i^v>. w,\> •"*;'.- : ! '/"C vvrrcr4;r!a:i-^ii of the partie?;. 

Sj:*!. >-«^v^rr. if C^r^ress h,i5 m Cs^n'^titutional power to 
ixv'itvui •. t^5^• . T:S:r ir.:T\vh:;:ror. .-f sia^t ry into the new states. 
in iSic IV v%* j'tr'.vv.'S^N-. nv.K'h ant^ divply as we deplore the 
♦\iK %»r xl.vifrii. ami eA/:;;'<:Jy as wo ha\e ho;}cd that the 
|N(VHO«it ^wasttw iinjfi; be 4.;kc ^ to 5:op the further extension 
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of il( and confid^iitlj' as wc believe that the proliibiti 
Blavery wuuld ruittnbute to tlio stability and prospci- 



the states tiirni strives, and to the lasting strenjftti and bappi. 
ness uf the Uniiin, we are free to acknowledge tiiat it oug' 
he done. \Vc iU'kni>w)edgi>. and w« rejtiicv that the g<i 
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mcnt of llie United States iH a govcrnmrni of limited and enu- 
merated |»>iAei-K, end that any attemi>t to excecd~thiij(e iHiwera ^>i- 
would be a dangemuH enrntarbrociit «n the rights of the ntates 'X- 
and the liberiicH of the people . 1 We have no d i "[nisi t ion, '::^ 
therefore, to urge Corjgress to lake a single step beyond the 
clear and well defined iiniit.t of coiistituliimal authority. But 
ve think that tbey would depart aa widely from the direct^- 
path of their duly, by relin(|ui!!biMg or failing to execute th«/V 
great powers cntrunted to them, for the benefit of the nhole 
pe<i)rle, for the eummon delcnce and general welfare, an tbey 
would by exceeding tlione (lowers. It U therefore quite as 
essential to avicertain the full extent, as it is to prescribe tbo 
exact limits of those powei-s. 

We are satisfied that au examination of the conafilutinii 
will lead to a firm conviction that the power in (lucstion '»^ 
clearly within the limits of constitutional authority. 

■Without relying upon the provision, anthnriziiig Congresa 
• to make all needful rules and refutations respertiiig the 
teiritory or other property of the United States ;' without 
Uying great stress upon the authority given Congress lo 
prevent the ' migration* as well ss the importation of Klaves, 
after the year 1 SOS; the following clauses in the coiiBtitutioii 
contain a plain, express, and unqualified grant of )iower for 
this purpose; — 'Mew states may be admitted by Congre^ 
into this Union ; but no new state shall be formed or erected 
within the Jurisdiction of any other state, nor any state be 
farmed by the junction of two or imire slates or parts «f 
Btfttes, without theconsentof the legislatures of the states coti- 
cerned. aa well as of Congress." — 'The dingresR shall have 
power to make all laws wtiirli shall be neressiiry and pi-o)ier»~-v 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all ^ 
other powers vested by ibis cnnstiditinn in the government nf / 
the United Slates, or in an) department nrofliier thereof.' 

The only limitation of (he |mwer of C<ingress. in the aclmia. 
sinn of new states, is that intended to prevent the exisiing 
jurisdiction of states from being impaired, without their con- 
seat. In all other respects the power is large and unqualified* 
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maile no no dnukt with dcAign^ and with great fitness and 

fin>|irirtv« berauflc it was impossible for the constitution to 
oi*rHrr and provide Tor all the peculiar cirrunistances of each 
cnKc which ^onld require consideration ; these therefiire haFS 
boon Very pn>i>erl} entrusted to Congress. 

Tlio admission of a new btate into the Union iSf in etTect, 
the fiirniation or a new union, of a ne^ ptditical fclation« of 
fCroat impoi tanco, interest^ and delicacy to both parties. The 
new stutr is admitted t(» a Full participation in all theimnuni- 
tioH anil \m\iV p\s of the Unioiu a %oice in its legislation and 
gf\ornmon(« an o<|ual shaif in the lands, royenues, treasuryf 
and public pn^itorty ttf every description. /The United States 
take upon thrmsolves the duty ol' supporting and mMnfainiog 
them in the t^ij«»>ment of these privileges, of adrding them 
pniioiiion apiirst insurrection and invasiont of establishing 
military dcronres and |K)Kt-oflices, of extending to tbem the 
administration of the federal judiciary, of perforaiing to them 
all the duties, for \i hiih the general govemment was estab- 
1i>heti over the old <ta*es. It ne\er could be iniagiiied that a 
iie>^ IHditical rotation «tmld be created, outnf which so many 
essontial rights, duties, and iMigations woald arise, without 
si^me frrms. ci^miifion^ and limitations, mhich wmM reader 
sue!) relation safe and beneficial fi^r both parties. 

^Vhaf then must be ui>der«Toi d by the powrr of Congress 
t\^ admit no^ s:ate» into the Unii-n : N«*t sareij tlie Mere 
wiiri^tenal art of rryf i%inc a»*d nKCt^eriag the ciiitiftion 
of an> i\>l?<^ th^n of fw|4e. of mharr-rfr character, criasr. or 
c\^e.iM*K>>s \^h.^ ma> hapfvn t(^ border on the Uaiirf Statest 
%^r be crt'brit^'Yxt «i:Si-« ii« tfrrirv«**al l<aits byooBfiHstor 
^*.^r\'tiAse. SKVi/ a-^i %W>:rk>ii of prriaras* asaaHliagto 

r*j-^\e.*r>»^> :VaviL^<*. har;<fa tt»taieafcwr T i^( 
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all to be wrigbed und ruiisMcred. The incrrasc ot nKtional 
BtiTiif^tb and liartDorij are tbr gi-eut oltjecta in admittiii.^ now 
8lit(tw< and CongrcgB would ill discliargo tbe duties and exe- 
cute tlie priuei-s eninistMl icilbeiri by llic cunstilution, if Ibcy 
did nut e iff ctu ally [intvidp for the stM^ui'ity of these objects. 
CungreMH vuiy admit new »tii(rs; liicy may und niuttt deliber' 
ate and decide thi- gi^nern qucitinn. wtiellier such sliite sbalt 
be ndvnitu-d ; and (he pnvter ul deliberating and deciding on 
this question nccessiirily embrafeo the power of deriding it 
eitlier way, and of cuui'se they may refuse as well as agi-ee 
to admit. 

The adniiiwion of a new state may be regarded eillier fts i' 
compact or as a grant. It is strirlly and properly a com- --J/, 
paci, an agreement betne^n parties capal'le of cimiractiDg*-''!*^ 
who know their respertive rights, and who are free to enter 
into 9urh compact or not, as tlieir rettpcctite itiriinalions or 
interests may dictate. Either party may propose any rea- 
sonable etipulivlion, which it may think necessary to its 
interest and srruriiy. to nbicli the other may. or may not 
assent; but if the oilier party chooses to assent, such provis- 
ion becomes binding and obligatory, deriving its force, like 
all contracts, from the mutual consent and agreement of tbe 
parties. It is urged that a stipulation like that in question, 
will diminish and impiiir the snverGtgn powers of the new 
state. But we cannot perceive tho force uf this reaiiuning. 
May not any power, capable «f contracting, enter into con- 
tracts which are binding and obligatory, and which, to the 
extent of such obligatii>n, restrain and control them ? If such 
Cuntracting party happens to be u sovereign and independent 
power, do such obligation and restraint destroy or impair 
its sovereignty and independence i Does any body imagine 
that France and Spain arc less sovereign and independent. 
b(>cauBe tltey have entered into compacts and treaties by 
which they and their subjects are restrained fi-om carrying 
on tbe slave-trade within certain limits ? 

Besides, the inti-oductinn of the term sovereignly is alto- 
gether gratuitous and unauthorized, and serves onljL to em- 
barrass instead of throwing light on the qucstioujjjt is not 
intended that a new stale ic to be sovereign and independent, 
in any other sense, than that in which the other states are so. 
Tu a certain extent, and with re^i'd to certain objects 
the; are soTcrcigUr and in otherG they arc controlled by tbe 
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powers of the general govemment The conRtitotion merely 
authorizes Congress to admit new states without qualifira- 
lion. Those therefore who deny the constitutional power of 
C'ongress in the case in questiont are driven to the necessity 
/ of maintaining that the word stattf by force of the tem» em- 
;, braces the power of introducing and continuing siaTeryt and* 
f that if Missouri when admitted into the Union Is prohibited 
I \ from tlie exercise of this power* even by her own act* and 
I \ with her own consent she may be a government* a depen- 
^ v^encyt a political community, but cannot be a state. Those 
>vho argue so sti^ongly against the danger of implied powers^ 
are compelled to maintain, that the word state implies sove- 
reignty* that sovereignty implies the power of permitting 
slavery without limit of time or place^^nd that those states^ 
who are restrained from the exercise of this power by their 
,. respective arts of admission on their own constitutions* are 
V not states within the meaning of the constitution* Against 
yy such absurdities it is hardly possible seriously to contend. 

We will add but a single remark* upon this point of sove- 
reignty. If there is any one power more peculiarly than 
any other an incident of sovereignty* it is that of imposing 
taxes upon the persons and property within its jurisdic- 
tion. Yet Congress have in many if not all instances* in* 
serted in the acts admitting new states* prohibitions against 
taxing the lands of non-residents at higher rates tlian those 
of their own citizens. Similar provisions were certainly 
introdu«"ed in the act of Massachusetts* assenting to the sep- 
aration of Maine* and must be adopted by Congress if that 
state is established. Yet in former instances* when such 
power of taxing has been restrained* no person ever question- 
ed the power of Congress ; and we hope no one will question 
the sovereignty of the state of Maine upon similar grounds* 
It may i>erhaps place the subject in a little stronger light to 
consider it as a grant The act of admitting a new state 
into the Union is a grant on the part of the United States* 
to the people of such new state* of very important powers and 
privileges* and even of valuable rights of property. The 
United States* having a perfect right to mflike or withhold 
such grant, may make it upon any reasonable condition not 
inconsistent with the grant itself. The grant is that of the 
power and privilege of forming and becoming a state ; and 
a prohibition of the further introduction of slavery is not 
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inntnsistent with such grattl^ unless it can be shewn thkt\ 
under sucb prohibition it is iin|)04sibtc fur the people of Mis- f 
souri til lorin and berouio aittate. When made, it will be'' 
oplional with the prople of Missouri to accept or refuse. H 
they rel'uHe it. thf {^rant is of no tffctt, and the people etill 
rciDftin uiidt^r iheir territorial ^verninent ; in which cHse. the 
pn«er of CoBRress is unquestinnnble. If ihcy accept ii, tliey 
taico it subject to the condition and must be hnund by it. 

Ineterj' point iifviow In wliich we have been able to survey 
the subject, we think the constitutional aulhoritj' of Congress 
placer! beyoDrt all duubt. Tbc poner nf assenting abaolutelj^^ 
neccsaanlj' implies that of assenting conditionally. The 
power to enter into a compact, embrares the power of making 
any terms, stipulations, ami conditions, consistent wilh the 
gewfTal object of such compact. The power of frranting' 
vHthout ivstraint or limitalion, necessarily comprehends tho | -~ 
lesser power of granting thu name thing with limitationt. ' 
■Vc think therefore, that .we ar« completely juititicd in the 
position we have taWcn, that these two clauses in the consti- 
tution praviding that Congress may admit new stales into 
the Union, and authorizing them tn make all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying info elTect tbc powers tested in th« 
general government, cnntiiin a pliiin, a(le<|iiatc, nnd direct 
\ iiivcslment of Congi-eaa with the powers proposed to be exer- 
Xiised intHecHscof Misaotirt. 

We citnni>t take rmr leave of the pamphlet of Mr. King, 
esiw;ially at a time when the impoi'tant rjiiestion considered 
in it is agiiin before Congress, without expressing nur pro- 
found and sincere rcgrrt that the seat in the Senate, which 
he has so long and so hoFioui-ably filled, is now vacant. We^^ 
can hiii-dly think tbnt (he people of the pnwci-fitl and enlighJt* 
«n«J Btate of New York will feel insensible to the honour af 
being represented by so accomplished n statesman. Wo have 
BO dispmitiiin to inferfei-e improperly in the concerns of any 
fptlier xtale ; but we hope the jKople of New York will pnrdon 
IB when they consider, tliat every state in the Union has an 
interest in the talents and services of an eminent and expe- 
rienced senator. The senate of the United States is a body 
of great power, dignity, and importance, in which great 
talents are proportionably useful and conspicuous. We there* 
fore earnestly hope that the legislature o^ New York, when 
Iho subject again comes before them, will magnanimously 
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relinquish ^all local attachments and resentmentSf connected 
with state politics^and with a single view to the general 
goody again place Mr* King in a situation where he is so emi- 
nently fitted to do honour to his own state, and promote the 
best intei*est o( the Union. Meantime it is perhaps necessary 
to correct ourselves, while we say, tliat the important ques- 
tion which we have been treating is again before Congress. 
Before the pages shall appear in public in which we have 
Vtaken the liberty to enter our hunsble.andy as we trust* dispas- 
^ aionate.protest against the extension of slavery over the con- 
^ tinent of America, the sentence w ill perliaps have been pa»9ed, 
and the fate of miUions of fellow men, it may be the future 
fortunes of this great republic, will have been decided. When 
we think of these momentous consequences, we feel a solem- 
nity of mind, before which all party questions, all the soph- 
istry which lively talents can enlist in any cause, si^ik into the 
dust : and if it be not too late we would even now most ear-\ 
nestly implore heaven to send that same solemnity into the ) 
min^ of all, whose voices are to settle this mightj question^' 
It is with the most unaflTected earnestness that wr declare our 
opinion, that the day on which the Missouri question is decid- 
M in Congress, will be the most eventful day in our history. 



Art IX.*^ memoir on the Commerce aad ^/>mgahon of the 
Black Sea, and the trade and maritime geography of Turkey 
and Egypt, in hvo volumes illustrated with charts. By 
Henry Ji. SL Dearborn. Boston, Wells & Lilly, 1819. 

^ It is not easy to present in a few pages, any satisfactory 
view of the numerous and diverse subjects comprehended in 
Mr. Dearborn's work. To attempt a formal analysis of the 
whole, would be little more than making out a catalogue of 
names. We shall not, therefore, follow him through his 
wide range of geographical and historical inquiries, to ascer- 
tain whether he has correctly stated the dimensions of islands, 
size of towns, names of ancient monuments, and records of 
celebrated events, or given true descriptions of national man- 
ners and character. All these topics are introduced as aux- 
iliary to the main subject, viz. the trade of the Levant and 
the Euxine, and fo this we shall mostly direct our attention. 
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Mr. Dearborn itiforms un in Ihc prrfacr, that lib Curiodty 
in i-egard to lliis Cdmmercp, was luvakeneil \iy a conversation 
some ten years ago, with Coiuinoiiotc BninbridgCf who, bar- 
ing been sent by uar govcmmont in ISOO, as commander of 
Ihc frigalo Gciirge Wusliingtun, witb the annual tribulo we 
then paid tbc Dey oT Algiers, was rc<iuired by tlie Dey to 
carry bis ambassiulort and tiie tribute which he in his turn 
paid, to Constantinople. To this the commodnrc consented* 
as bis i-cfh^al would liavc been foltowetl by the capture of the 
George Washington) then lying under the batteries of Algiers, 
the consequent slavery of his officers and crew, and the loan 
of a great part of our merchant vessels, that wei-e then 
securely tiavigaltng the Mediterranean. In submitting to 
this order, the oIGcera of the ship could not but feci their na- 
tional pride offended, and for once experienced the resent- 
tnent and sense of indignity, to which a xubjectof thcTnrkiah 
government must often be provoked. But in respect to our 
government and nation, it was a matter of no great import* 
enre, for all tlie gnvernmenls of the civilized world, at that 
time, permitted the states of BHrbary to insult them more or 
Ir^s, justly Judging that in dealing with a nation, toward 
whom no point of honour was felt, the only questions to be 
asked wore, what policy is cheapest and snfcs', and will not 
the cause nf Inimanity snlTer more in the course of a contest, 
with a barharnus and mcrriless foe, tban it can possibly gain 
by tlie successful event of such a war. It is true the great 
maritime powei-s have for aome time past pursued with ])erfect 
•ticcess a very different pnliry ; but the falling in with the 
old policy while it pi-evailed, certainly reflected nothing hut 
credit *m C'»mmodore Bninbridge's prudence. As we. among 
many, paid tribute tolheDiy of Algiem, the conveying of his 
ambassador to Constantinople was, at the worst, but an addi- 
tional at't of submission, or rather it was a compliance on our 
part with the policy or negligent magnanimity, which then 
and lone befoi-e giiverned the conduct of the powerful king- 
doms of Europe towards the African pirates. 

On the arrival nf our frigiUe at Constantinople, it excited 
great curiosity in the officers of the PoKc. who iiH|uired to 
what nation the vessel belimged. On bi^ng told that it was 
a vessel ItelongioK to the United Sl:iteB, they priifesHed never 
to have heard nf any such country, and asked if It was not 
the B irae they had heard of under the name of the .'\>Tr fi'orM, 

A>w Seriet, ^''o, i. 22 
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and being informed that it was, they appeared to be very 
mocb gratified with the risit The Capudan Pacha, whose 
barbarotia title, half Italian and half Turkish, is synonymous 
witli chief admiral, ti»ok the George Washington under his 
q^'ial pmtection* treated Capt. Bainbridge with much civil- 
ity, and expressed to him the desire of the Grand Seignor, 
that we should send an ambassador to Constantinople, and 
open a commercial intercourse with Turkey. It was the 
intention of our government to send Mr. William Smith, then 
our minister in Portugaly as ambassador to the Porte. But 
the convulsed state of Europe, Mr. Dearborn says, prevented 
the execution of this design. 

In 1810 two vessels from Salem, one from Boston, and 
another from Baltimore, entered the port of Constantinople. 
Two of them were destined for Odessa, the principal Russian 
port on the Black Sea, but were compelled to unlade at Con- 
stantinople and pay double duties on their cargoes, and 
through the influence of Mr. Adair, the British ambassador, 
were refused permission to proceed on their voyage. An 
order of the Turkish government was immediately issued, 
that no more American vessels should pass the Dardanelles. 
Mr. Charleti W. Greene, supercargo of one of these vessels, 
the Calumet or Boston* had the address to obtain permission 
to proceed on his voya.c:e. Mr. Adair again interposing, the 
order was countermanded, with a capricinusness characteris- 
tic of the Turkish, as (»f all barbarous despotisms ; the Cal- 
umet, however, had already departed, and she finally arrived 
at Odessa. The result of these experiments was such as to 
prevent their repetition. Such is the history of our trade to 
the Black Sea. 

In regard to an embassy, Mr. Dearborn remarks, that <a 
diplomatic mission to the Ottoman Porte would not now be 
regarded with jealousy or excite animosity' on the part of 
European sovereigns. W^e tliink he gives those sovereigns 
too much credit for a liberal disposition. We have it from 
the highest authority, that a pro])osal was not long since made 
to the Turkish government, by the Russian minister at Con- 
stantinople, that an ambassador from the United States to the 
Sublime Porte should be received, and that the navigation of 
the Black Sea should be granted to the Americans* This 
proposal, though made under tlie mediation of that power 
which tho Turks perhaps most fear, was rejected. Now 
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1 we consider that tho Turkish government has always 
espresaed a stmng drsire for coDimeiTial and diplomatic re- 
lations with Ihe United States ; when we call to mind that it 
is a notoriuus trait in the character uf ttie I'uikisti go>(.-rn> 
inent to encourRge missions lu itn residence, considering them 
as so many tcHliinonics from fiireign nations, to tlie supremacy 
of Ihe Sublime Fiirtc ; «hcn we add that there is no possible 
interest opposed to a comm<*i'ci»l and friendly ronnesion be- 
tween Turkey and America, on the side of either |)arty. and 
when we finally rccal the unfrietidly iriterlerence of Mr. Adair 
in the affairs of the American vesurlH mentioni'd ahovei ue 
feel not tlic least doubt thai the proposal of the RusNJati min- 
ister was rejected under the influence of the British embassy. 
"We do not mrntinn those facts «s particularly rrediiable to 
Russia, or unbecoming in England. It is the interest of 
Russia to bring custitmers to Odessa ; it is the inten-st of 
£ngland to engross that market of produce, and to supply 
that market of demand hirself. There is no friendship in 
trade, and no magnanimity between nations. We have been 
informed also, that there has lately been at Constantmople, a 
gentleman, professing to havo some commiisirin from our 
government, but of the character of this commission, or the 
fact whether there were ai<y< we are not well assured This 
is nil we bave been able to learn of nur present political rela- 
tions with Turkey, and the prospects of our trade within the 
Dardanelles. 

The principal ports beyond the Danlanelles are Constan- 
tinople, at the entrance of the Black Sea, Odessa, on the 
western shore, and Taganrog, nt the nirtb -eastern extremi- 
ty, in the sea of Azof. The situation of Sinnpc. about midway 
on the Hotithern coast, with a fertile territoi y in the interlour, 
and an easy communication with Pei-sia, seems to point it out 
as aplateof extensive business; but its trade is, in fact, small, 
consisting mostly of supplies for the market of Constantino- 
ple and an exchange of fruits, wines, and raw silk, for Rus- 
sian goods from the opjMisite coast. It is more remarkable 
for its decaying fort, anil towers, and wnlh, and as having 
been the birth-place of Diogene<4, and the capital of I'ontiiR 
under Mithrldatcs, than as being, at present, a place for much 
proAtablo buying and selling. Constantinople, loo, is a city 
more interesting to the historian and traveller, than In tho 
r ^wvigRtor and merchant. It is toore distinguished for its 
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f ^Biai n i «i»«*^ md fA all the offices tA tiis 
-1. viio.:* iR- ba-^tti S^j^nor sells to liie big-lies 
^ r wi- •!!»:-• :*.ii«-f\e: as it supplies no tx- 
'i<?»-.i.tr«rr. bi«fi is iropons are mtistlv of articles 
- ...«uii|P3jtt 1^ -a- own infaabiunts. Iheiip is no p.ir: 
> - liwaii !-*!ftf* i<*TO'fd ine Dardanelles, Inim a ti-adt 
- . -: vc mrt *rTa aiiy jSTrat expectations, and we now 
.• ^-.ap^ii ui -If? adt asfagcR i»f ihi- trade of Turkey. b\ tin- 
- '^^^«Mi Of lur resM-ls at SroTma, which is ac pre«>«Di tht 
- ^ i^rt rit itas trade, and is likel> so to CQnt:»iM-. i*iif 
-c -.i . ^♦here conserce btg^aii, seems to be still i& i^i ciuriif 
""^^- 4ml ti.-e reroiations i»f many centuries liait chl'i, a: 
7*fi*'re^c pen xt>, aagiDeiited or drprrssed iu aii£ iLmeD k 
ir « Nie -.1 aaucber of the neighbouring chaiif«e^ viiliiiu: 
e* r .ai'cg vfaaU\ diierted it fnira this cnasL L(^!kiid has 
iouri^bed. at i»»e expense of Venice, and Trirste is fl .iinsi». 
Mg9 ftt tfaf ex{ien<»e of Legboni, but noihing has hai^nfd, 
Md nothing; iie.-haps can happen, to carry a \erT acii%e cxim- 
Hierre wi!h Turkey inio the Black Sea. 

It appears, tbereffjir, that t • gain a footing at Cor^sran. 
tin>pl-. . wftufd fsot .?i«e any greater facility- or exieu tt 
our direct trade wiih tlie Turks, or our circuitfius cousBer- 
cial rvperation^! betwen tlie Turkish and other purrs cW the 
Meditfrranpan, and those on ihf wf»tem coasi of Eum^if* 
si'^'c the nc^tiations between them are made mos'J^ at 

The ir.o.uiry then occurs, wlietber a free passage of the 
Uarvli? tI cs. vould s-^ve us a m- re extensive trad? with Rus- 
j(^. 4'xl *;: ^f^iTts t.^ L> tir re an jr»od rra«n> for the opinioa 
^^ At •: tic :. '.b> c> lo h hat d* g^re** canno: easiiv be orimat- 
<\: Sec",>?v Vji-i*. .^" JtiV.^tPt f !h ■ mnlliplirit^- and uncertainty 
,m' \>t :r.^.f*.ts :> \*hk-** J:r.«T ever* spt-cies of commerce 
*^ l'«."^\\ Vv AcTi'^c Ji' d inrn^^i'P rt-ir.mfrce between Tur- 
kt'x A* *' K,>^js. *v. :Vf KJa k >ca. ha-i a tendency to produce 
^A>V .\^ . Tt-.'-'.^i' rv;i:-..'-- tHT^ren the tliav»pent ports, and 
jfc^r A r*» Civ * * i i\:':ii"^ A'*^ cir-nj !!••*;? ne.,s?cMiaiions. This 
'^%^),' *^.-\* »^r Bfrcn" i* "< t*e n^ans ff combining a ship- 
«»^^i ,*^' : l\:\cy ji'mJ Ji* :h,'r :Vni Ru-s^ia. i.rr:iYr«-«i, inthe 
Mmv %v»> .t<\\ aW i: s"\c • ^*t>r^ ! i?>f n. that reilhcr the ex- 
^M«.4v t^, v^*t tV ':»**^ r^j5!>*-. ■.■•»*.!<! So trade without this 
%i#\«iv»iA<v. I\v *^ ;:'*'\*st •\-s5t\'"i%vi. or ::t* lea<i krouli^dge 
JI& VM |i¥i\*^4ii trw^« oiil KJLke i: i.»«^^iut:5 to any one, that 
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hy means of Oie connnercial relations subsisUii^ botwecu two 
fui-ei^n DatJDnst »« niay lie soioetimes able to continue and 
extetiil our tiittlc \sitli both, wbcn witliout (heir helj> it migbt 
not be practicable to cai-i-y un trade with ritber. Tbe Kng- 
,li!ib tiavigation-uct bad a great etToct in |tromuling their com- 
luerc«> by dettriviug olhur natinns of tbi» advantage. 

Anotlicr aclvantago might lollow from our admission into 
the Blaik Sea analogous tii the one already meiitiuned, us it 
might pnsnibly put the direct trade between Turkey and Rus- 
sia, more or less, into our hands. We would not be understood 
to exjicct thtit unv shipping of the United States would be 
exclusiiely engaged in tlie carrying trade between the o|>|Hisile 
shores of llie BUck Sea, but there would be nothing to pre- 
vent our cuuaecting such voyages with otliers more distant. 
Though tbis view of the subject may ai first seem to be of 
, rery little importance, wo cannot but consider it entitled to 
Boiiie consideration. Tins trade is now carried on almost 
exctuflively by Ureeks, who arc regarded by the Turks as a 
jBurt of foreigners, and are so far fi-om enjoying any commer- 
cial privilegiM, that it is usual tor Greek vessels in sailing 
ffrom p'>rl to prt in Turkey, to purchase and sail under & 
foreign flag. The Greeks, therefore, would not be danger- 
' ous competitors to us in this trade. 

I The state of the world, and the tendency of those habits of 
' thinking, which are now so rapidly strengthening and spread- 
ing themselves, make it probable that the Ottoman govern, 
ment will gradually leurn its iutt^rest in respecting the persons 
. and pfojferty of its sobjects, and introducing principles of 
' administration, that may excite the torpid faculties of its peo- 
ple. The proces-ea of production and consumption may here- 
after be as rapid, and cause as quick a circulation of property, 
in Asia Minor, as they now do in the most civilized nations 
I of Europe. Un the other hand, it is possible no siicJi thing 
j nay ever happen, and the Turks of the next age may be tho 
] worthy descendants of their ancestors of the present. IIow- 
< ever (hit may be, llie commerce, of which we are speaking, 
' being already lery considerable, will most probably be more 
or less increased, and other nations have the greater interest 
in its increase, since the Turks bare not much commercial 
Jealousy, and foreigners will profit by it, in proportion to their 
skill in navigation and the extent of iheircommeiTiat rela- 
"lOast and Iheir habits of trade with tlio I'niks. It is thcu 
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importftiit to take the eariiest o|iportanitj for formiii]; these 
babits, as much from a regard to their future ettoctp as to their 
immediate utility. 

Tet if Mr. Rdrdaiisz is to be relied upon, dM throwing 
<^n of this trade would be no benefit to our merchanta, since 
they would find in its present possessorsy competitors too 
formidable to be contended witlu 

* The whole of this trade/ he aaya, * is in the hands of the 
Greeks, on account of the estraordinary assiduity^ economy and 
personal attendance to their business, which no foreigner can 
equal, and which never cea»ei even durinathe time that i^onstin- 
tinople is infected by the pisaue, which drives every for^gner ts 
seek refuge in the country. The imports from Rassia being sub- 
ject to retail, their advanta^ is evident. All foreigners are bar- 
thened by brokers, attached solely to one house, who receive full 
five per cent, brokerage, between the buyer Fnd seller. The 
Greek saves that charge anfl at most pays a half per cent The 
foreigner receives his information from his broker, wno is a Jew, 
respecting the markeu ; the Greek attends to it himself. Tba 
Greek houses generally consist, of two or more partnera; and ia 
their export-trade, one of them is sent to the islands to provide 
the wine, oil, soap, silks, &c. with an allowance of a few pence 
per day for his nourishment The advantage does not acdelj rest 
on the triflina charge, but mostly in the advantage of porcnasing 
in person, and suflfering no deceit in weight or measure. What 
is advanced relating to the advantaaes of those people, ia mani- 
fested by their possessing, exclusive^, every traoe open to them. 
The adventures which they make to Russia are accompanied by 
a partner, as supercargo, who sells and provides the returns. The 
trade between Germany, Holland, and Italy with Turkey, is 
immense ; and yet not one native house of any of those countries 
exists, either at Constantinople or any one of the cities in Turkey, 
excepting Aleppo.'* 

From the statements of gentlemen recently returned from 
Turkey, we are induced to think that Mr. Rordanas is mis- 
informed as to there being no establishments of Gemans^ 
Dutch, or Italians, in that country. There certaiDly are 
houses of each of these nations at Smyma» and of soom of them 
at least at Constantinople. 

The advantage enjoyed by the Greeks in this trade resolts 

• Bordaasz*s Complete Mercantile Guide, p. 545 of the edition icccatly 
yublisbed b^ Cummingi & Hiliiard, Bwtan. 
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greatly from its being conducted so louch in detail, and it, 
will be lesa wben the business is increased and cun 
cial connexions are extended. And then, as to tlie ekill and, i 
econuuiy of the Greeks, they are known to be uut don« by 4 
tboir fellow subjects the Armenians, and «e should not des-. | 
liair of the success of some of our o\s n traders, if Ihcy could < 
Be admitted to a fair competition in tlie husinetw, even as it 14 , 
Bow conducted. But tiie difference of language renders such, J 
K coni|>elition impossible, and we cannot but think that tha t 
Greeks have a much greater superiority in a knuwled^ oi j 
tlie language and habits of the people with whom (hey trade* 
than in tlieir skill and application. It hnppens here, as in \ 
lU |tarts of the world, that the business which is very mucll / 
divided, and requires a concern with many persona to trans- j 
,iCt t» any considerable amount, is In the hands of Ihe natives* < 
The tmde between Turkey and Russia resemblrs our caast* { 
ing trade, liiere being generally very many shippers, to mak* 
up e\en a small cargo; and as much of the trade as shall 4 
Continue to bo conducted in this manner will remain in tbat J 
bands of the nativi* merchants. But an increase nf mutual •! 
(rudiictions and consumption, the accumulation nf capitalv J 
and an augmentation of their markets may introduce a trad^T 
in which foreigners can directly participate. 

The advantages mentioned as being the p054sihle result oC J 
giving our shipping a free passage into the Blark Sea, arc I 
obviously precarious, rctjuiring the concurrence of many un> | 
certain causen. They depend in the first place on our trado ( 
at the Russian ports, which would bo confined to Odessa* < 
Bince Tagannig lies towards the northern part of the sea o( J 
Azof, which is navigable for only four nr five months of tb« J 
year. 'on account of the ice ; and only tn vessels not exceed i 
ing one hundred and fifty tons burthen, on account of ita;! 
ahallownrss. 

It ia now but twenty four years since the building of I 
Odeasa was commenced, and tliough is growth was checked T 
rather than promoted, during the short reign of Paul, yel. 
Mr. Dearborn states the population in 1811 tn have beeV 
twenty five thousand, and that it Is probably increased tol 
forty thousand since that time. It possesses an important f 
advantage over all the other Russian ports of the Black Se^ 1 
inasmuch as its harbour is never obstructed by ice. TheRus- I 
ntan government baa studiously promoted its growth by cod* 1 
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^ —It iiMef?» ftnd roadsy and mftking it 
•Mif'f'^f ^mi«m: joii the chainncl of ft tranHit trade to 



«« >***' ^^ ^_ HiiiT mil canrerring commemal iirivilef^ 
'""^^'^kMkimtr It •^ already openedf or Sdon w ill be, 
<'/'['''' ,yir *r all ftfcicies cs< ept brandy and spirits, and 
|i'!lfir*«' wadDUiTs^ IB l&Sl- Its comiuuiiicalion nith 
J!|^^4 MM- r^f Sslv-ruL b represented to be as diivrt 
\;!r«^ «^ IIMC «f >L Pe«rstei^, and thr«High the rhan- 
^r • iiar l^Mi^ liie DMiper. tbe Dneister* and tlie Dan- 
^ «^ jw «A! < ».sii< ' maic arid caaals already ron«;trtirtcd 
Jk JMn^sier a.*" lie liiyAer^mkefk ^kert will be ft < onfluei're 
. . «Mi««8i». If j£ the pt^idon^ of the w>il and of the arts, from 
4t d^tr-fnr ai^d ^Mufftw i a pan$ of Riis«ift« from Moldavia, 
«imaJA.*i».i^ tfunnr^. P<iU»d. and Ger-nany. In return will 
« 4iMTSiiiiflie4 crw Oocisa. tkiwigii the same cbanne4s oier 
•*Wlr rrt:«(»<s. al tte kixaries of the wamier rlioiates» 
^ tte »ai>4iar7arr< f^ sore rrfined or Bore sikilful na- 
^i^»^ Y^ «!4e « cma^frne alrrady 9et> ia these directions. 
Mii %'W» K s» c wasi <r! \ ^ ;hiX the soarres ^upfd^iii^ it are 
i^^vKaiKJCihAe^ ai«i I2iat new va»t« aad a-w rcMNirres oioto- 
•^ 7c*Mta.^ m4 M0fi? e^"^ c>iaer. it is not possible to assign 
•^ ?-ak5s K >"«* rV:xre mtvajr. 

I: r^viiK^; tW-» he a nattief of iadiffrrence to tilie United 
^*^P#» ^Wcser ^r tp.Tt mt lafrchaiitf and ffihip-owners arc 
ad«:'.>c?sNl Tvv 1^ .^'w.w^rvY. !■ taj he s^M that e^ery anirle 
>a^v^ %Y ;-j^,j 1^^^ ^ ^jj.-] .;• -^ Bit. k Sea. laay he proi^ared 
^ «?«NA**«fv* ^%I■ i9Xhc Ks^:. AdrnitUriC this to" he true, as it 
^ ^« ^-^t ^fc the lawc |tart« «cUl trade caa he more profitably 
»a< m.vx' e.vmfc«4«tih c^anSrd c^ at a ^rrat, than at a small 
aRArt>r;. a^^ ^j t^*-,* laaricciis^ thaa at^'one. Besides^ some 
arQjA*** atr v K* ^t&:YK^ t^ Vner term* in the ports of the 
•^^•^ N>ak :ha» w ris.'w ^f rt*f Bilti:. for the obvious reason 
tV.A: iSr.r <rans2w:Ar..>r. is ics« f xfiPfts.ve : and a^in« if 
*^5<^«a Kvwflws a jf^a.^ *\f ni-re c\^e^.<ire hosinem than any 
w^ :V Kahx\ *'^' ^hioh there b ihe rrrynest nrohahilit> • thei-e 



'^^i K* a Y«\>fMrc«v>rjihlji icrraier security aguast delay in 



"••kji^ ^aVijK jiix! fs&i\'ha^«Ks. 
^V*pi«n » Al a jf^^a^pe disraii^^e fnxa 8$ than St. Peters- 
•j^JX; h»i !^« re \rchan^;K yrf ihi* does not prevent the 
^'^•^^^ *^" the latter fj^na Mac of »^re or le««5 importance to 
J^ l>K^ i^^mp^tr^Ti^r WciS of the ^ traces to the Black 
^'^ ^* i%Ha h nvre Jijraimt the trade of En^and. than that of 
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tbc United SUtca. But tbftt thN ubslacle is very susll 
u|i|)f;ars from the Toi^t. ihttt of eiglit hundrt^il tintl forty six 
vejtAelflt cnieml aI Udcsxfi in I8ir. two liuridrfd unif fifty 
ei^lit wens EngUali, iiiukiii^ about four thirlccntbs of the 
wliiile in nuinbec) Rnd pMbiitilj' a much grouter (impoitioo 
in (oima^. Tlie entry of no mucl) Nhip|>in;; indkalni Ihnt 
OdfHHa otTura great Bdvantage as a pliK-e of tradn from En^- 
laiiil. tbnugii lb«< vityagRt are lunger and ihe iiMiirancr, no 
doubt. Iiiglior tliB I to ihc pni'ta of the Butlir, and there is 
ofli-n a great dt-lai in fiawiing through the straitM, where the 
witid!* for iix months in thu vear set with the ttirrcnt, out of 
the Blaclc Sea. 

Innitrance on Eiiritpettn veaneln beiwe"n Odvaaa and Con- 
Btantiiropli'. is fi-oni two to Ihref prr cent. Kpdmi tlie United 
Staim tn Smyrna it is lena tliun to the (mrts of the B4l[Lc, but 
to (lilrKaa it would probably bo more, in general, by one or two 
per cent. 

Wo mnke Utile nrcount of the terrors of navigntii>n in the 
Bl^ick 8-a Wci-e but few veaseN to pais ihe Orkneyn or 
Cqpe Hatteras, we should Inivc |riclurtit of their dani^fs that 
wii'ild make the botdest mariner afraid. But as tliese dan- 
gers have become more kiKiwn, they are le«9 regarded, and 
ifoKf vessels nhall at any tinip bt pennitled to pui^the Dar- 
danelles, a liojie of pralilH u<id wagi-s will soon induce our 
meri'ha'it.t to risk their prxperty, and nor nuvigaioni their 
liven on the Black Sea. We would not however be under- 
stood (o imply that the navigation of (his sea is eany and 
taSt I the vinlenreof stnrrafi. tliofogH anil currents, and worst 
nfatl. the want of lunrl-mnrks on the coaHt.make it diffieult 
and i'l a doi^rce hazardous, an appears in Rome meaMiii-e in 
Mr. D^arliorii'i account of l(f and ittill more fit) I y from the 
journal of a voyage from Odctsa to Cotratnnlinoplo in the 
fimt volume of Clarke's Tra' els. The great number of vcs- 
aeln continually navigated There, not by Turks niHyt nhosc 
renignatinn to fate makes them regiirdlesH of periU, hut also 
by Greeks and Huhjert-* of most of tbe European slates.showa 
that the danger has n-) effert in deterring |>i'ople from the 
ev|K!riment. The rate of insurnnrc Hhuws mIsh, that Ihe risk 
in not aujipiised lo be exceedingly great. It ts much htglier 
in pmportioB, between Constantinople and Taganmg. being 
fenm eight to twelve |)er cent, but then it is iipun Greek aliips. 

It apin'nrs tn us then that the commerce of one coimiry 
'" Ser\es,JV\}. i. 93 
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le K!Rni(E« If csasvAttr n t> (Measa, and conae- 
iaft:*!»:' . iiiu SI! giwii imLa t jOiHiui cmsdiiae to take meas- 
ii*:s ii»- :nis jur-> av. Sa- » & ?"«*= *a^ rapidly inrreasing 
.i-^ftir-. -iiiu iiiciiiic ^««iB» "^i iccv«iac 4ar BerrliaBts from par- 
ai:!|)4i:u< II c» :nuun lu -fsar e^ecsLieioa raa be made uf 
:i2> luuiiniiua* jndis ir :?ioir- 7rawcT&. la tkb, as in most 
4%At\' ^'i^L'^-uraS*:^ L fr jmiacru vwcier the first adventures 
K- ->ai.'..:r<^ui. ilia jif II :ae iirirv '3« smAib^ ^ iiKk of t'ash- 
]u»i iiiu ii'^rsn^ rtir^^'Tfb' •( ?ir?iirr 'jiaipiiition and com- 
vtfi-'.'.aA .-^vruaizuiK' r^nutrr rairaiimnig cwa^ u ai* ^ the roursep 

^iM.:! ."iuiinierr? nu^ ~iLi*f. imiie xi cms — cti taintv. In 

" - • 

si^-ini.* »: ^ -'l^<'< c Bi^.k X' .-ll!J^I•?^r t A^'kM before hand, 
'ji4i£ ± JikiTni^Aia^ mue vuiuii. ir v^iu'i mc be vorth pursu- 
ing Biic II ^!iv*-u IK iav3iirj:r?s jmi dasadraBtages can 
W sii:.:->«^aitSj 'iiicerauneii. inj^ jj cie c fa x and sharp 
^t^a.'u rx^ •iiacufi:!' K ^ip^v^ivrs int fh ^iytrj at the time 
H ndji.'^^ Lit; ^•xvvniBtfn:" : inu "THf ri»?msietTt discharj^es 
i^ ;442?£ iiK\:uiMi>^ 1^ 4:tvin«: tatii^e .-aictuaniifl? the frvest and 
u.aes: r:ifiiStf -.J.U a^ 3iiti«?uiie. Werv ve & <eiiaded nation 
!.A« uw C.ii.'K^** '♦ici i*!*v «fi-er«ur CJfiiwMww. and know- 
: I5C i.jvi .x'^Ji^c turc tfvr^c jir tae ^arti vithca oorselresy 
xiu J.iv J^ A iv^ jfi'-'i* •« sucufCTf iffti ttjwr jjj pg i ng habitSf 
^v! m.^jc jcrTior* {!»>:.'?ii tihf •fx^e«iae?!cy tjf ^Miblin.e: this 
.■.v:..»t ^1 .■ .::<:'/iM :\ *>fM.-. li'i r.ie jr.:A"i«.i«* incident to 
i :rt 1^1 vWiBcc ;:.;•.».•*• BiT *e 3.1 •- ■••? ("n^rr a choice be- 
: kvf<»i ::*.* »3Z'!jr:.: .- .iU.^i-'ii^!* nJ :rt; ^cr-iKic* of the ?reat 
Vi«rji:rv cJ r^xiiv*'** x -i c:^>.idL«-p* jH»i ^'^ry. We ha*"e 
olr^A' > I'vjniifd >c'.v :r:".iii^:^ •; •.T--xS*rs, Ifoti po&ical and 
c;/{::a^n::jJ. "* ".ii ^ ji <i all :.:-^*r^ lAnoiis. We do not 
^-fkiiT A? :!.<: :'j.v .:!.'«•! jn-i pr revcec J^«*r!«fa-»: of one or 
a;i :..x:r 01 tr.^.R, Ou: x^^^^rf: a r-^rVct etrialry, and this it 
b«rflo*es i:s no* lo sn^lf rair. a.* «eli i?t v" >r''esr« of j>'»Iicv as 
in ;hose of %ioiecce. Tbe »orld :< .^fj^^riliy >!.>» to admit 
i;«'\v cUiois, e\i?ii i>. ■^L.SJ ihey iipc jist : ba' interest, a srnse 
of ri.^hi. or i'^beral way of :Birkir,j:. ,svr.enilly -iecurv to them 
ill she ond il:eir ju.*t wci^t. \^ e tu\e •'•-ne i>n fur half a ren- 
turT. dLsen^s^DS oarsel\es from ore im-umbnirre after an- 
other* and advancing ^i*h inrira^insr facility and p«mor, till 
now «e have but liule mf#re to <!^i *I«an support nur p!vten*sion.s 
a;;ain!»t our compctiiurs upon pretty fuir and c^nal terms. 
Great Britain and France have p:it thcmsehes in i>ur way 
more than any otlier nationSf but then each of them ha^ 
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somettutcs been ready to bclp us against the other, and other 
nations have not uiirrequenrl} been (lisjHiscd to promote our 
views inojipiisition to them holh. In ttie case in <|iie»itiiin, 
while Gnglatiii ordirs its aiuba§S)idor tii guard the Black Sea 
a^ai'iet our aiiprnacli, Ruxsia rav<»iir3 our ttdmisHiou, and the 
Porte wishes Tor it This proceeding on the partuf England 
is too ronsistont with the |i<ilicy which she has very much 
pursued, or inducing her subjt<ct» to place their capital and 
indu^tr}' in constrained situations, wheiv tliey ran be sup- 
jtorted only by unninitleil eHbrt. All the governments of 
£Hro(*e have iiLuwn a willingness to do the same, though 
tiicy have had fewrr opportunitieH. They have ever boon 
rapacious or ac<inisilion8 at ulhers' cxpennrt and if they can 
but gain golden apples, tliey are willing to expend double 
their 'value in feeding the dragon that guards them. Uur 
own country uill perhaps ratch the same spirit in tiinei but 
llitherto we have been at ao m»rh trouble to keep or obtain 
what we liavu been entitled to. that the pussesaiotia of others 
have not much excited the cupidity of the nation, except as 
they niiglit be subjccta of fair bargain and aale. Nor have we 
as yet learned to intrigue for or desire excltisivc privileges 
of commerce, having been satisned with what we could obtain 
in a fair competition, by our natural advantages, or by the 
superior skill or economy of our merchants and navigators. 
£xpcricnre will show this policy to he as wise as it is fair 
and simple. It invites only tliuse kinds of industry and dis- 
positions of capital that are mont likely to be stable, because 
tjicy are more freiiuently founded up-in some real and iierma- 
ncnt advantage. Accessions coming in this way, are not 
excrescences and weights ; they become incoqiorated into 
the system, and form a part of the body and muscle of the 
nation. It has been by forsaking this policy, that nations 
have acquired a forced and excessive growth, which has only 
contributed (n hasty decay. 

Onr present subject may in the end be an illustration of 
these remarks. Sup|H)se England should, by excluding us 
and the Dutch (wo believe their flag is excluded) from the 
Black Bea. secure n vent for many more of its manufactures, 
and a channel for much of its capital and industry ; and at 
the end of some few years the influence of Uu'isiB, nr the 
caprice or dissolution of the Ollnman government, should let 
in these and all other competitors, and that (hey slxiuld ho 
able to crowd the English otit of ttic trade ; would not the 
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ac rMi /m Mmck Sea. [jan. 

cuanr^ ud shiiipmg it misht 
Ana iuppocuid, be immediately 
n«niiiiiii^uM:e and a new weieht 
iM «uiM4 jortien . Tli» might happen to be 
tssiLc^vT %Av -ar ntt iouokl have been acquired • 
nr a jaj*a«kv u» He sapenorit j, whit h had com! 
.• :rnurA^^ tim^u He process would be slow and 
zi*iffl ww^ awrt^ iiae 3i adjust themselves to the 
*»i. zer? -a ^ ^reai a&veace in tliis respect be* 
^-^ . jaiiu- ii«i i. ^«:n^ rjuncry. Perhaps England 
? -ft*, i ^* zrr jit^ .Aii.-atfr* u" situation a. d sIliJI, her 
«^-«-^- ir^^ -%•<«««& aad her power un the 

*.-^ . iwi. . rf *i ttif 3C!ic ran but eniphiy, the 

A -- ^r- ^.'•^•.* :,.«» tmi ttrtw iff cbc immense maas of 
-- --^ sr lai- - r.i * iiM a -;ie ^aamK nrntinue with- 
r^-.-. am u.iiN% flexor* id «ifiiiMiK a kind of pfiliti. 
.. ZK mm unr'j ,£ the goiemmcnt and 
, u-^rr iia> ^iiMhij h^ie become so 
>f ^^ a a ne jaria »i iiuiaiately depend- 
- MT* 2ML iMc e^iK it*raia^meat of oae ha% a 
*^ 1 i*»«arfita< iw *'Hiie. Ow ciril and rco- 
«..i - <i % nritrr lam Ls ^a imma are and so iin- 
>•— •«ii.m-<i. Dite !ie *'HiM» » but lirtfc affected by 

?« »- >rtjarHi«-«ii .r MU'^iiic I ^'-ky u£ a part. 

^ .. ^^ ^,OTM^-t-*^.- nac JOT readers UFebeensup- 
-^-^ ^ -^ J u .i«sc «j uTi-MLiitf !u,i mufii imporu.ice to the 
-** . ,. |;^4 >, X u 11. 1 xs ir respecLs Grrai Bnrain and 
•^- .1 r. \.ui %v' ia...« 311 d.Mibt that Eunxma policy 
M^ •.•^.-i»:u lui-; .U2«s. -.1 Aikii ourn-marks aug^t be 
ti^t . . . .^^^ ,„, ^ ^5^i jeroda* more pertif.enc^. than to 
t% •-..•-u. .. i -^^aiia I ?f ;rini to ihU trade. Vr think 
V *. *. . , ,^ ^e U4. i ^f-e^ied in what we had prJn* inaUy 
4 v.. aoKO. o ,y,^tt :ae principles upon which oii 
^-. .*•..!«.... ^-^,^11 t..„j iGj is^^isunce to trade in this in- 
'^^^i^ - • » ;;*»r ::ic suustaiice of our opinions in a few 
•^-^'K . H^.M!-^ u IS tut die soTrmment cannot he t<io ur. 
^. ^ ^•.;i.^. .r UHi dcti*e in removing all the obstacles 
^ ...• ...^a. .*iiu.>;r^ and enierprize. arising from fomgn 
^..a,...K. ^.•a .^rHitui^ , or tofi scrupulous in avoidinr 
^%*. -oi^i^^tv^ 4.I* acncM us and extraonlinarv aid, or tx» 
^ -^Vi*'MHxsi,.^hi.h It is notspnntaneoiislvdisnos. 
*»•*- a^a^ 44 Iiivseni: exrluik^d frr»m the Black Sea • 
ii— <«^ wuuW b« atie«tod with some, andmijit 
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be attended witli wry grral idvantagpn. This in a BufBclent 
rf«Mon rorcoritinuinft to lake mtaiiiires tor its atlniiwdoti. 

Thpre are two ways in wliicli our merchants ntlglit rarry 
on trade at OilenKa ; (lie one under our own flag, thu otiier 
under that nf aomp foreign pnwer. Tn havf an ambasna- 
dor rerciTcd at Constantinople is t)i« most probable way of I 
gaining ailmilt&iir<4 of our flaff. bat It doen not foilnw of'j 
cnnrsn. The FVench had an nnibaf^Nador at the Porte fonp.- 
twn years attract. b«^rorethrirownfla^ waBpfrmiltnlin pa^v I 

' the straiN. and Mr. Dearhorn Ntate^ that their trade htigan'f 
under the Russian and Austrian flaipi, Marphrrson's Annals \ 
orComnierrc contain a partiruinr account of the riHC nflMi ' 
tntdei, wbkb was favoured by the Rovernmenls of Frnnce Kn# 

' Ruaaia, in comidianre witli the representation made In them' 
DO the subject, by a Mr. Antnine, who wax amnng the firsf 1 
Frent hmen to er^ugn in It. We dn not find Ihaf any other 

"than the Russian. English, Auatrian, and Venetian shiptf 
have begun thrir romtnerce here under their own flajjs. 'nia* 
I'lilett alnn deem very early to have had a free trade in Turkey, 
BrsideN Ihe three remaininj;flugfiou1or tliesetlveitheFrrnch/ 
]*orluj;ueae, Swedish, Sicilian, anil Sardinian are, at preaen^'^ 
aa nearly an we can learn, the only onea permitted by tlH 
Porw. We have not been able to ascertain in what i 
a vessel is |irotwtert by a forejf!;n flag. By a treaty madtf 1 
between EnRland and Turkey in 1675, it ia stipulated that i_ 
the En.i;li!>h fla^ ahall pmtect the vesm-la of Spain, Portaga!,^ 1 
Ilnlland. Flnrenre, and .\nconA. Fnim (be terms of this'l 
treaty, and Cmm the peneral impression that some arran^^'^l 
mettt with the Porte h requisite (o the adniissiun of nur vob- J 
wla, we infer that a flag protects the ves^i-ts of other nations,** 
only in pursuance of a stipulation to that efTt-ct with (he Otto- 
nan (government. 

There might be some objection to carrying on a t 
inder a foreign flag, on the Hcore of national pride, 
principle ought to be cherished and reaj>ected,and if thetraA^ 
to the Black Sea were bought by sarriflcing it in any degi-n 
wc should pay dearer than the English government did form 
crty for the Turkey trade, bygivingtbeir merchants £10,0 
a year for its encouragement. Much nf this commen 
however, has been under the pnitection of foreign flagi for" 
thrrcor four centuries, and some of (he most powerful natioM* L 
uf Europe hftTC not acnipledto assist tlieirsnbjects to conduct'*! 
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Sea i»a 

kirfk beea 
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^•"i ir nur ^sniei*"!! Ht? wiia h 
"n If' -He mntiranr? rt mii^tc 

JS&--'* 1 ^r^u-i iif H« imniic VTOInr?. nammra a» it treats of 

•:i*ii"iiacHi ji K ise'^ii "i rinae a^fa^M b 5iffvi|ea arade. We 
Ai iCiC «iin9*iie -aiA. -vr 1.T7 icaer mmc. can W 4» ascfal, as a 
pr*.*« rx^T^r- ia fiuuibi^ a aKr:*jiU': "i* flaa a v«jag<e, or 
3>^-^- 1? 'lis a' -lit at :ii« «r^lrw.-« Mf irta.*i» Sir a «AipaKBt 
^•^ i«? rxTnfic -iircrt ks? infurio vita isBeffigCBCT'. or cobi- 
biTf Tar^.-qjs -iisrrvtiQfB ra ^w* -jjfneau at dsoiver aew coarscs 
^pmil^a^ traiev wickoal extevHTe previoas iafbraadon. 
Tbi<, ir is trap, hr Mar arqaire bj conrersatiMi aad expe^ 
vm^e. bet if ke aAk rmfiiq; to tbonr soarrcs, bis kaovkdn 
^ ^ «orr crrtaia aad Botr enlr and cheaplT nined, 
«hian|pn«tTaiidriUI»illhaTea«iderMd. ' 
" *ia» Cw pbonthe work waots the simplic itr of expres- 
» ca a ar ii e ii and depradence of the parts, and 
, vMch nark the prodartions of a practisfd 
'^ an not aach defects as deserre serious ani- 
wk like tUS| directed to a oaefiil object. 
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and not prapn<ieil as a .ijiecimcn nf art. Mr. Dcarbftni U 
entitled to tlic tlinnks of the pnfilk, fw [tresenting it with so 
rourli valuable Information on a suttjprt of general interest. 
tlh work, as it reqiiircil no inconsiderable labour, does btm 
the greater credit, as he ban compiled it in tlie inter\'al<i urtbe 
orcupaliims uf a kbnrious offiie, and lias thus devoted to the 
I>iibHr and to a well earned reputalinn, the time whicb most 

!inen, and that witbont reproacb, bestow on ordinarj' uiuuie- 

i ment and relaxation. 



Art. X. — Memoirt of the life and campaigni ^ the Son, 
JVblAanieJ Grtoie, Mijor General in the army ofVic United 
Slateihaad commander of the saalltem department in lite war 
^rhe revoiution, Bg CluirUs CaWTueU, .V. IK Prajcstor nf 
^fiiturat fftitaru t» the University uf Pennsylvania. Ptiila- 
delpbia, pubU tilled bj' Robert Dcsilver, 1819. 

A i.JFE of General Greene bas long been wanting; no work, 
,%c apprehend, could more cxcilc the interest orthe pulilic, or 
tacH with a readier sale among all cloi^ses ortbeconiniunity. 
Wc had been pleiisiiig oursehea lor some time with ilio hope 
ttiat it was about to be ruriiisliod by a gentleman of South 
Xlarolina. every way litted In the undei-taking. Fearing, 
liowever, 1 bat there may have been «onie mistake in regard to 
{his, we are rjuite sure ihiil the curioMly ol our I'euilerii will 
lie rxeitrd, in rev{KTl to the \MirW bifore us. Dr. Caldwell ia 
a geiillernaii wb" does not appear before (be literary public 
llrithout ckiierience. Be before this has edilcd* we iiiide ■'stand, 
BUUiy WorKs relating (o bis own profession, and thereby no 
dontit acouired a good proticicnry in the art of doing up a 
hook offhand. 

It is not very common, we know, to pay murb regard to 
the preface of a bonk, it having h>rig beeo considered like ti>e 
compliments of the day, pretty murb a thing of course, a sort 
«f entering imw to the public, and in no wise binding upon tha 
autlinr. Dut the preface to the work before us difTrs ho mucli 
tmm the generality of these productions, is so lull of just re- 
mark, so modest, states so correctly what the reader is to look 
for In the work, and will assist us so much in esplainiog 
ibim»wtoh come after, tbat we caunut well avoid 
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Boticing it. Tlie author's leading ohjects in cotnpa&ing thia 
"^eiuuir of Gen, Gi'e<ine v/cn; lie says, • to pay a jusl, tboujib 
lung neglected tribute to one of the uiutl dihtinguwliul briic- 
^ ftctuia of nur country, to aiil in the del'ence <if the American 
fcharactcragainsliheiinjiuiationa which assail itfron abroad* 
and tu Bhow, that in the gi-eatiicu and glor> of uur own cuuii- 
tryinen, we may find ample scope for tliatadmiratiun nluuh 
has faitliprto been too much eugntsaed by fon-igu splendor.* 
In puri^iiance uf these extensive and intert"«ting ubJcctS) and 
particularlj', wc presume of that wliicli relaten to the dcfenre 
of tae Amei-icHii chaiacter. Dr. Caldw«U cominrnces hja 
preface with a very learned andi us it strikes us, convinrlng 
■rgument, to pi-nve, that iil' all i-cjiublics, ancient and uadtni» 
that of the United States is the unl> one, to which the pro- 
^ Vfrblal charge of ingratitude can with justice De applied. 
After enumerating lho»e of every age, and Matisfaclucily priiv- 
lligthe inapplicability of this imputation to Ibfm. tie tliu» pni- 
Cceds. * To proclaim the faults of our own counir]'. is painful 
and mortifying, but whether we speak, or write, or art, tnitik 
'should be our object ; and it cannot be denied, that (o tlM 
people and government of the United Siatea. the virea (»f in* 
Justice and ingratitude to public benefaclors aremnre dwplj 
* Imputable, than to those of any other nation.* He oUxcrvei 
■•"with great discriinin.ition, ihat h- • perceives no cause to bo- 
ticve' that tt i^ the form of governmi-nt itself, 'Khieh u uor 
'|[rateful, but ratbcr the individuals who live under it, a seolU 
IMcntin which, however novel and startling it may at find 
'Appear, we haxc little doubt that most persons who reflect 
tfeqily, will fully cornride vfilh our author. 

lliis ' drrp blcmisli,' he ttiinks, arises fmm some defect 'a 
the moral constitution of the indit idual, and is to be allribllHl' 
in this country to our want of a genuine spirit of palriotiBiih 

' To inquire,' he says, ' into all the causes of ihh neglect is 
I intention. The eiempcion of our country from war, and tli^ 
neral felicity ot our situation, rendering Ui less dependent oft 
t bencfoctiona of great men, constitute one of them j bat ^:0 
> fnon operative and fruitAil of ihem is, our want of a gtwMU ifirt 
B tf pMriMiim.' — ' Did wc love our country to the eiteiit wc prafeM 
y W do, we v/talJ love and cherish every thing that mi^t mliriiM 
to iu greatneu and glory. But the richest wurce m a nuien^ 
». glory coniists in the illuitrioui natives of its soil. While w« 
y continue to neglect these m vain wiU wc 
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irit and nntioiinl pride.' Our altciition is ton mucli diowri ofT, 
It IS adited, bjr ' Ihe heroes or l^uiupe whu fulminate at tiiv lieud uf 
pu we rial armies.' 

It may seem to many a mnlicrof^totiie littlf difflcuify to rccoD- 
cile tlie»c ratlicr severe Htrictuiex U[ioii tlte Amet-inni [)t!<>))ii', 
witli that defence (if the Ami'rican cliaracter. which tlio author 
prupused as oiin uf liis leuiling objects in imderlaking this 
woi'k. but our readers will be iileascd to nbsoi-ve thut this pni- 
pused ilefenre was tu be against imputations frurn abroail, niily, 
which is evidently a very dilforent thing. Had Dr. Caldwell 
fallen in with suth remarks as thcNe, in some foreign journal, 
somt; Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, or Scotch .Magazine, 
he would no doubt have taken the matter up with boromiiig 
heat, and fully proved the scandal. But a man, asrvery body 
knows, han a {leifcct right to call bimttelf by all the names 
lie can lay his tongue to, and it is no alandcr ; but Ibis aflbrds 
no excuse for otlters. Of the trulh of tlie cliiirgc, severe as 
it is, we lake it no intelligent ]>ersiiii can doubt, li ii now up- 
wards of thirty yeartj since the termination of the revolutinn. 
ary war, so long ago, that many of the mr)rc advanced per- 
sons engaged in it are dead ; though not so many, indeed, 
as was .thought before the late pension law, which has 
ha<l an excellent effect upon old soldiers, and brought them 
to wonderfully. Since then the country ha^ gone on to 
prosper, ciimmcrce and agriculfui-c have been must 8ucce.s8- 
fully pursued, many new states brought into the Union, 
canals have been dug. roads laid out, banks created, the fish- 
tries attended to, and yet no ))erson has written a life of Gen- 
eral Greene. As Dr. Caldwell sensibly observes, * hii marked 
has been our indiflercnce, and so unrelenting our ncj^Iect, that 
they are a reproach to the nation.' To be sure, there have 
been several histories of the country, and of the events of tlio 
war, in wbich General Greene has been handsomely men- 
tioned ; — yet, as our author observes, • that they have ditjio 
him justice will not be maintained by any one. that has looked 
into the transacticms of his life.' The truth of this remark 
will fully appear upon the perusal of this life, in which all 
that could be gathered of General Greene has been faithfully 
collected and eloquently set forth, as the author, with a pleas- 
ing diffidence, thus informs the reader : 

« That we have ourselves succeeded in doing justice to his mfim- 
9ty we do not venture to believe. On tliis point, howefBr, we wtil 
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be permitted to lay claim to the humble merit of honest intention 
and sedulous endeavour. We have spared neither trouble nor 
costy having written very many letters, visited many distant indi- 
viduals, and travelled more than a thousand miles, to procure 
information, and all that was made accessible to us we have faith- 
Ailly used. To Mr. Chnstopher Oreene of Rhode Island, brother 
to the General, with whom we had an interview, we are indebted 
for several interesting facts. Under tihs head we shall only add, 
that we hope we shall not be accused of vanity for believing, or 
arrogance for asserting, that there are few persons living who can 
attentively peruse this volume, without knowing much more of 
General Greene on closing, than they did on opening it' 

In speaking of the sources whence his facta have been de- 
rived our author afterwards says^ 

< All our facts of primary importance, touching the life and 
character of Greene, rest on the authority of written testimony.' 

We ought to observe here, that the author mnst have used 
the word xvriUen in this place, as synonymous with printed^ as 
will be evident to every one aJRer a perusal of the book. And 
indeed we should hardly have thought it worth while to notice 
8o trifling a mistake, and one so easily discoverable by the 
reader, were it not that Dr. Caldwell is rather apt to use 
words somewhat too loosely, as may be observed in the fre- 
quent occurrence of wiU for sAaU, would for should^ and others 
•f like kind, which wc are sorry to find has given some per- 
sons an ill opinion of his disposition ; whereas we are fullj 
of the mind, that it arises altogether from bis not being weU 
instructed in the precise diflerence between the tenses, and 
from that disregard to mere words, which is common to all 
men of genius. Of the uncommonly elevated style, in which 
this hook is written, and the generous enthusiasm which runs 
through the author's remarks, too much cannot be said. We 
are nf)t sure that this will not lay the foundation of a new 
style ill biography. There has been, we know, a prevalent 
opiifion, that it is the duty of biographers to present to their 
readera a statement of farts merely, a dry outline of the life, 
a collection of particulars and anecdotes, illustrative of the 
character, and then to leave it to every one to form from this 
his own estimate of the individual. Dr. Caldwell, bowevery 
with a boldness and originality, quite noticeable^ has laid 
aside this iluU and mistaken mode^ and ventured upon a plan 
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untriett in tliiH specirs of writing. Ue lias not put it 
npon tb(t slow a|)|)ri'hetisiiins nf his readers to puzzle out. ba 
lliey ruuhl, tlie chumi'ler of Gtncml lireciw, a [iriK-ess which 
woultl give them a great ileitl of u»clc8!i tmuhlo am) eii)iiiae 
them to vtnaW mmli lliuught. Avoiding &U Ilmt detail, which 
writent oC biugrapli} ai'Q apt to full into, he comes at onre to 
grand rrsults, aud from thL-m lays down the General's char- 
acter, with Kuch cIcanicbN iind dccisinn, such colouring and 
finish, as to leave nobody at a Iohs about it. To those pri-sons, 
who, ndhrring to the old mode, may be inclined tn find fault 
with mir author in this Pftsjiert, we recunimrnd wn attentive 
perusal of Dr. Caldwell's reasoning on this subject, and we 
believe that ttieir objections will be overcome. 

* Iff in 3{>eaking nf the characters and exploits nf Greene and 
liis ofTicerfi, we should be thought to huve occasinnally subiitituted 
'the language of panegyric for that of real and diipassionale biog- 
raphy, it is because llie nnture of the fDhject demanded it. Spkn- 
did actions and exalted nualities cannot be presented in bumble 
expreseions. As well luight we atlempl to depict tbe rainbow in 
faded colours. Sot have we yet learnt the art of di^uising our 
feelings when etcited hy objecti that fire the iuiagination, or when 
treating of topics which appeal to the heart.* 

>Ve have said thus much of the preface of this workt and 
made so many eslrstcts from it, beruuoe we thought it hut fair, 
however much we may think of the merits of this book, to let 
our readers have an opportunity of .jmlging for themselves, 
how well the author Ii»n fulfilled his promises to the public. 

The volume is in size an octavo, containing, besides the 
preface, and a short appendix, not far from four hundred and 
fifty pages. It has a beautiful margin, and a type so large, 
and the lines so far apart, that persons the most advanced in 
years may read it wiih great convenience. Of these four 
hundred and fifty (lages, twenty are devoted to an introduction, 
in which are displayed a view of the causes wbicli tended to 
bind the colonies to the mother country, and to dishearten Ihc 
leaders of the revolution, — the effects of the revolutinti upon 
this country, — >and its probable i|tf)uence on the ronilition of 
man, and the merit aud glory of those concerned in it. We 
shall not stop to make the remarks we. could wish, on this 
comprehensive essay, but content oui-selves with rerommend- 
ing it tn the cnrefiil perusal and study uf those who make it a 
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point to read every thing which is written on these important 
topics. 

The first chapter, which consists of seventeen pages, and 
comprehends the principal part of what is new in relation to 
General Gretrne, gives his birth, parentage, &c. He was the 
second son or Nathaniel Greene, an anchor-smithf and was 
born in the year 1741, in the town of Warwiek, in the then 
province of Rhode-Island. 

< dfifar as is knnwn^^ says Dr Csldwe1l> < hit childhood passed 
without any peculiar or unequivocal indicationa of future great- 
ness. But this id a point of little moment ; the size of the ouc it is 
destined to produce, can rarely ^qu. ever ?] be foretold from an 
^lamination of the acorn. Nor » it often that any well defined 
marks of s;eniuB in the child aflford a premonition of the eminence 
of the man.' 

• 

We were not a little disconcerted herc# under the apprehen- 
sion, from the tenor of the foregoing remarlu, that our au- 
thor had unadvisedly carried the new system of biographical 
writing so far^ as to omit all those entertaining little anecdotes 
of early greatness, which from time immemorial have appear- 
ed in all biographies, and indeed constitute the principal in- 
terest of such books to people with rising families. We were 
i*clicved, however, from our embarrassment by the next sen- 
tence, in which our author goes on to say, that several of the 
OcnoraIN contemporaries have a perfect recollection, * that 
young Greene had neither the ap])earance nor manners of a 
common boy, nor was he so considered by his elder and more 
discerning acquaintance ;' and proceeds with a relation of his 
uncommon precocity, at the expense of some pages. We can 
only account for this singular contradiction and change of 
purpose* by supposing that Dr. Caldwell, after closing the 
preceding sentence, coming to reflect more seriously upon 
^%hat might be the consequences of departing so much from 
the appn>ved custom, in this particular, and of showing so 
little trgard to the taste of the public, subjoined those last 
pages in some haste, as a thing that did not come within his 
original plan, and forgot, in so doing, to correct the sentiment 
that went before. And yet it puzzles us a good deal in this 
explanation, that within these few pages ait; to be found, we 
ap()rehend, the greatest proportion of these new and important 
facts, for the pi*omulgation of which this book was expressly 
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i which so iDiich is said by Dr. Caldwell in hia 
preface. 

As one or the ninst remarkable among many other tiintin- 
guiahing Iraits. Ur. Caldwell makeg jiarticular mention of 
yonng Greene's uncommon swiftness, in which respect he 
seems to have been a second Achilles, and on this subject thpa 
very happily expresses himseir. 

( For swiftness of foot, tn particular, he whb without a rival. 
Yet be neither usurped the foremost place with nn air of haughti- 
neia and conscious superiority^ nor »tru^led to maintain it, as a 
prerogitive which he held in high estimation. It was instinctively 
surrendered to him by the justice of his companions, who recog- 
nized in him a right to it, which they could not dispute, and it 
remained in his possession as a matter of course, because without 
a voluntary relinquishmeDt, on his part, none of his equals could 
wrest it from him.' 

This we conceive to be one of those passages which Dr 
Caldwell had his eye upon when he said in bis preface ' splen* 
did actions and exalted qualities cannot he represented in hum- 
ble expresHioRS.' Few passages precisely similar can be 
found, as far as we 31*6 aware, in the most celebrated produc- 
tions. The subject, to be sure, is in itself calculated to excite 
the imagination and draw forth the powers of the writer, yet 
how few biographers would have painted it in such lively 
colours, and pvcn it such a reality. Who is there that 
cannot distinctly see Greene, from this description, cutting 
thmugli the streets of Warwick, while his brother and com- 
panionSf at his heels, are striving in vain to wrest the palm of 
swiftness of foot from him 1 How indicative was this of his 
future greatness as a warrior! Homer never tires of the 
epithet which expresses this quality, in the description of his 
hero J Frederick the Great was wont to boast that he once 
scamjiered from the field of battle: and to the successful cul- 
tivation of this noble quality in early life on the part of Gen- 
eral Greene, is to bo attributed, without doubt, under di\ine 
providcnrc, that masterly retreat of his across the Dan, when 
pursued by Lord Cornwallis. 

We take the liberty of calling the very particular atten- 
tion of onr readers to another highly interesting fact rel- 
ative to the early life and education of General Grocne, 
decoiiD£ itf vritb the exception of that juat laQntioncd, the 
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•ne eniiraljr Beiw, and on many accoiinta by far the most tm- 
poi'tant of those narrated by Dr. CaldwelK There is indeed 
good reason to think that it Binst be the very one he rode a 
thoMsaad miles after. It ie no other than this^ that General 
Greeiie, at qaite an early age» possess' d hinself of a correct 
aed practical kaoMfledge of mea and aflblrs, and qaalified 
himself for the duties of a quarter master general, by working 
at the blacksmith's business. This remarkable fact is thus 
stated by the author. 

< In ebedieoce therefore to the wishes of his fatber, he early 
§mbarked in his own line of business, and ia the regular pursuit 
of it, consumed tlie principal portion of his time. Kven this, in 
the round of eventb, provea tributary to his future distinction aod 
J^Oi and to his high and varied utiUiieM in military life. By 
giving him full strength of muscle and hardihood of person, with 
a correct and practical knowledge of men and affairs, it qualified 
him the better for the toils of a camp, and the important trust of 

Jpiarter master general, in the able discharat of the duties of which, 
uring the most disheaitening period of the war, he added, so im- 
measurably to his own renown, and served so essentially the 
interests of his country.' 

How Dr. Caldwell as a philos<9her» a man of letters, a 
physician and philanthropist, could let this matter pass by 
with«M]t more comment, we find it difficult to conceive ; for 
taking into view the little time and money that the youth of 
this country have to spare for the purposes of education, and 
more esi)ccially the dyspeptical turn, which our climate seems 
unhappily to be taking, it would seem to us one of the hap- 
piest events in our history to fall upon so cheap and health- 
ful a mode of acquiring a species of information so important 
to every one, and to which so much time, ^oney, and foreign 
ti*avci are often devoted in vain. And unless this be one of 
the secrets of the trade, we are free to say, that Dr. Caldwell 
can hardly stand excused for not fully explaining to his rea- 
ders, iiow Greene contrived to hammer it out, from a pursuit 
apparently so disconnected from the knowledge of men and 
avail's. 

Our author proceeds after this to relate within the compass 
of between forty and fifty pages, Greene's entrance into the 
army as a private soldier, his several appointments to the 
ofllres of briji^adier and major general, and quarter master, 
uiid tiu^ ];art he took in the various engagements, and the 



duties fir his station, until his ftppoWitmcnt tii t)ie 6 
tlie suulfieiH armj. Altliaugli there. U nothiug new in thcite 
last pages, and we apiii-clienil, OS ho liavc li«iri»rc rcmaikHl, 
(liat the cream of this biogi^apUj', as far as It introduces any 
new Tarts illustrative of Ihc character of (ieneral Greene, is 
to be fotind in tlie fii-st chapter, still our readers are net ti» 
Bupitose these other portiuns to bo without their interest. On 
tlie contrary, tbo original and conclusive manner, in which 
the author establialies the military chanicter of (jrconc. and 
the other heroes n( the revolution, and the high ground on 
which he places tliem, in a comparison with the great cap- 
ttins of other nations and times, forms one nf the most con- 
siderable points in bis work. Our author loses no time in 
tletailiiig particulars. Be does not, as most writers would, 
enumerate the various battles in which the skill and conduct 
of Greene ^vere conspicous, and tire out the patience of liis 
readers with uninteresling niinAitis. meiely to slio'w how he 
was great, and in wliat ho particularly excelK-d otliers. But 
he demonstrates oil' band, within the compass of half a pago 
ur BO, and in a style of reasoning, which shows his skill as a 
logician to equal his telirity as a biographer, ami his zeal aa 
a patriot, that Gi-eene was infinitely )>u|ierior to any of the 
boasted heroes of the old wi>rld, even Buonaparte himself. 
It is liifticult to convey to our readers a iierfe<t idea itf our 
author')* power in that way. Not tu do liim iiguatice ttiere- 
forc, we shall take his own words. 

* Tlie writer of these memoira pretends to do military eip«rt- 
snce, nor ha« he any attainmentg in the science of war. The 
poaittoaB he has here ventured to advance, he regards aa the reoult 
of common sense ; and without any serious appreliension of being 
faiind in the wrong, appeala fur their correctneM to the judgment 
of those wlio are bred to arnta, and versed in the practiesi aper:i- 
tions of the field- Strange and extravagant, ae to most readers, 
[wrliaM, the opiniun may appear, lie has no hesitation in believing, 
[hat Oeneral Greene'* campaigna, in the southern departmeni, 
requii-cd more of a military talent to conduct them, thun did those 
of the Emperor Napoleon, in which he humbled Italy, Ptussia, and 
Austria. The Utter, whose means were in his swnrd, uverwhehn- 
ed by the direct operation of superior force ; but the former, des> 
lituto of force, employed, chiefiy the weapon of policy, dextruus- 
ly wielded by the hand of genius. The conquests of the one 
w«re more tin result of physical power, heightened and einbol 
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aed by sconfiilence urvictorj ; while the success of the oAer 
e from the unbouniicil resources of his iotellect.' 

riiese arc general reflections only, then comu tbc demon- 
ration 08 foUuu^.' 

would not be underetood, as meaning lo run a parallel 
between General Greene and the Gmpcror Napoleon ; mQcfa lens, 
frdlKparagc the talents of the latter, whom we consider in the 
' 'in, as the mo6t distinguished captain of the present age— per- 
^ is of any a^e. But many military characters, of sound judg- 
pant, nnd no inconsiderable experience in war, who have studied 
th, with deliberate attention, concur in gi*irtg s preference on 
e score of policy to the caro|>aigns of General Greene, over those 
' e leader, who in the battle of Waterloo had the good fortune 
Dquer Napileon. lliis decision we believe tii he correct, 
reene, as will presently appear, vanquished Lord Cumwallit, 
' 'u his genius for war, was superior to Lord Wellington.* 

i learned reader will observe that this is a compound 
■lyllogism, of the kind called prosyUogismuis, and in respect that 
11 sorts of questions or conrliisluns may be provf^l in the 
Ftame way, whether they be A, E, I, or 0, may be said to 
riConie under the uiond Barbara, though we know that this 
I inood is particularly applicable to simple syllogisms. 
' Freeing this argument then from its adventitious ternu, 
r and putting it into its proper form for (he advantage of those 
L%hi> arc not so well versed in logic, it will stand tha» : 
Greene, it is well known, vanquished Cornwollis ; 
Dr. Caldwell says that Cnrnwallis was superior to Welling- 
rni; 
Therefore Greene was a greater general than Wellingtiui. 
But >VellJngton had the good fortune to conquer Napoleon 
I In the battle of Waterloo. 

Therefore Greene was manifestly ji greater general than 
[ Kapolenn. Q. K. D. 

I The standing of General Greene as a military tnao is tbua 
forever put at nst That part of bis life which, but fortius 
summary course of argument would have been the ntaaH !(■• 
portant, as more perfectly developing his military cbsracter 
and the resources of his mind, is lo be looked for in bis 
southern campaign. Fmrn the commencement of this period 
until the cluse of the war, he was acting independently, in » 
sitiiatioD nf the greatest rcspoRsibililf. The portion o( Dr. 
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■well's book which rclatna to tliis perind, ron-iisling of 
thiYc liundreri utid thirtj' odd page's out of four hundred und 
1»eitl^ six, ia \evy juilitiously (ulthougii we must cunless 
rurhei- uiicxiiectcdlj to tin, aiitr whAt Ibi- aulliur had naid in his 
pi-ctacc of tlic injualice ilone to Gieviie It; all who hud uiit- 
ten ni) (his siibjet-t hereiitlore) exirai'ted fi-oin Leo'n Merimii-s 
of the Bnuthem War. About nno huiidrcd pagcR ai-e regu- 
larly tjuoiod, and credit duly gi>Fn. Of tlie reniuindrr. Dr. 
Caldwrll, liHviiig (orrcrted many Fxiiresmiiiis. and in some 
instances altcit-d the airangenirnt of an ciilire scnlencc, did 
noti wo prcHnmct think it would be fiiirlngive i I as Lee's, 
and therefore lias sairl nolhiog about it. It uill be uniieces- 
ftarjr of course for us lo dnell much u|)an thin part of the 
wurkt Nince most of our readers are pmbably aciiuainted with 
tlte highly interesting narrative of General Lee. We cannot 
however refrain from exli-actiiig a pasKuge or two from Lee, 
fttid Ibe corresponding amenilcd ones fitim Caldnell, merely 
to oliow bow iiigenitiuHly and elegantly the lanffuage of the 
Cormer baa been, in many instances, corrected by the latter, 
without any alterali»n wltatc^er in the sense. For instance, 
Le« say4, in speaking of the cnielty shown by Cidonct Tarlr- 
ton. ii)«n the defeat of Colonel Berfortl, in the sctllcriieiit of 
the Waximwa, 

' In the annalt i\( our Inilian war. nothing h to be fnund more 
■boeking; anil tliis Muudy day only wanted the war dance and 
roasting fire to have placed it Urat in Uie records uf torture and ol 
death in the wesL* 

As corrected by Dr. Caldwell it sttinds thus. 

*In Ihe blooil Htainerl records of tlie hatchet and (he scalping 
knifci therr \- nothing (u surpus^ it ; add the «tnke and the fagut, 
■nd you complete the clijnax i>f human burbarity.' 

But it is only when Lee's language is su<ireptiblc of such 
^Bt improvement as in this instance, that Dr. Caldwelt 
finds it uorth while to make much chansc in it, as, to state 
apassagc just under our- band, in the Kk<-tr)i of the character 
of General Morgan, which, with similar noticcN of Davio, 
Marion. Sumpter, Ue R:ilb, and a iinmber nf other distin- 
guished partisan officers, is put by Lee, in order to save room, 
in an appendix and in a Htn^ller type, but for many RoDiiiirnt 
tVjLfions, inserted by Dr. Caldwell in the body of bis unrk. 
I SerUs, JVb. 1. 2.1 
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Lee» after mentioning the circumstance which led to a breach 
of intimacy between General Grates and Morgan, proceeds, 

< From that moment all intimacj between himself (Moi^n) 
and Gates ceased ; and wheu, a few days afterwards, the latter 
gave a dinner to the principal officers of the British armj, among 
which of course some of oars were mixed, Morgan was not inTited. 
. * it 80 happened that this meritorious officer found it necessary 
to call upon General Gates, in the evening, on military business. 
He was introduced into the dining room; and as soon as he 
spoke with Gates withdrew, unannounced to his guests. The 
British officers inquired his name, seeine from his uniform that 
he was a field officer ; and upon being informed that it was Col- 
onel Morgan, they arose from the table, overtook him in the yard, 
and made themselves severally known to him ; having, as they 
ingenuously declared, severely felt him in the field, xhus tlie 
slight of Gates recoiled poignantly on himself.' 

This passage, we shall see, is but very triflingly corrected 
by Dr. Caldwell, as 'indeed is the case with the greater por- 
tion of the last three hundred pages. 

< From that moment ceased the intimacy, that had previously 
subsisted between hi in (Morgan) and General Gates. 

< A few days afterwards the general gave a dinner to the prin- 
cipal officers of the British, ana some of those of the American 
army. Morgan was not invited* 

* In the course of the evening, that officer found it necessary to 
call on General Gates on official business. Being introduced 
into the dining room, he spoke to the general, received hb orders, 
and iinmediatelv withdrew, his name unannounced. 

* Perceiving from his dress, that he was of high rank, the Brit- 
ish officers inquired his name. Being told that it was Colonel 
Morgan, commanding the rifle corps, they rose from table, fol- 
lowed him into the yard, and introduced themselves to him, with 
man^ complimentary and flattering expressions, declarins; that on 
the day of action thej had veiy severely felt him in the field.' 

This we consider a pretty fair specimen of Dr. Caldwell's 
manner of turning Lee to account Some |)ersons may object 
to this mode of writing biography, but the parts of the book 
in which this plan is followed, seem to us so much the most 
entertaining and useful, that so far from complaining of it, 
we arc sometimes tempted to wish that our author had kept 
Ui it entirely. We arc exceedingly lia])])y to find, that how- 
ever general may be the want of a spirit of true patriotism 
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in tliis cnuiitrft the autlior prrsents in hiniself at leaxt unc 
lionuiimtiie example uf an Individual who 1)4 )ct alivo to Ir. 
Or. Caldwell, ^e undorstatid, fnitn those better ac<iimintod 
vrtti liiin than we ar<% is laboriously i)i'CU{iird in nutnemus 
acicntiflr anil literary pursuits, and iTwc an- i-jglidy advJMed, 
has lately added to tlirtn murh, by the arceptaticc of a tery 
resiiiinsible Mtuntion in the rising university nfa sjsler state. 
KotwitbNtandiiig all tbis. a< tuated by Hint spirit of true pat- 
riotism, tbe decay of wbicli lie has so ably demonstrated, and 
so eloquently dejilores, he has devoted hims<-lf tu the |>er- 
formance of n work which, taking into account the copious 
oxlracts made fi-oin Lee. and llic ingenious qnd delicate cor- 
rection of them, the construction of an unusually able preface, 
besldea a lengthy introduction, and the collection uif >iiiiiio 
facts, and lastly the working up of these various materials into 
a finished biography, must have oci:upied,v\e should say, at the 
Tery least, from two to three weeks of I he aulhtir's \atuablc 
time ; and this too. we presume, without the expectation of 
any other reward iii* com))ensatioii on his part, than Ihat pure 
and ennobling one indeed, which every patriot and phitan- 
thmpist derives from the reflection, that his labours arc ben- 
efiting bis country and mankind. 

But nevertheless, Dr. Caldwell must not expect exemption 
from the common lot of man. As he very Justly observes him- 
self, * exalted merit never fails to become an object tif envy, 
intrigue, and detraction.* We notice already the rising mur- 
murs of many discontented purchasers, especially of such as 
chanced unfortunately (o be previously in possession of Lee, 
The notes of these last are distinguished by a pernltar iiiln- 
nation. and produce at times very harsh music. The disap- 
pginted avarice of these persons hurries them into the most 
indecent comparisons, and there are not wanting those who 
have the hardihood to say. that as one of our inland tavern 
keepers, having established himself upon the capital of a 
setting hen and her venerable consort, boldly pronounced to 
the world upon his cloud capt sign. ' iTfrcshments of all sorts 
for man and best,' when after all, the hungry and unsuspect- 
ing ttaveller has to witness from his window, with vrHoiis 
internal emotions, the capture and execution of the feathereil 
veteram; so our author, after announcing in the preface a 
rich lYpast of what ' few jicrsons living* ever tnsted. ends 
with dishing np an ill assorted hash of stale and broken 
a off the table of General Lee. 
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We nndfrstand tbat other more charitable critics have 
8aid that as to the boolL, It was a good book enougli, only the 
author had erred in the preface, and expressed himself with- 
out due correctness. For, suy they, had it but been called, 
• An abrid^Qieiit of Lee's Memoirs of the Southern War, for 
the use of schools ;' or * Brief notices of several of the revo- 
lutionary heroes adapted to young persons ;* or * Thoughts on 
the American Kevolution, interspersed wiih some anecdotes 
of General Greene -* or * Hints on the state of the country, 
during the re\ olutionary war, with a preface ;* or something 
or other of this kind, nobody could have been much disap- 
poin ed in it* 

Otherst we are told, affect to go farther, and to intimate 
that this is probably a surreptitious work, gotten up by some 
person jeahius of Dr. Caldwell's reputation ; and determined 
to injure him with the public by putting his name to the titlo 
page of a work, quite unworthy of him. They will have if, 
that no man, with a chanicter as an autlior at stake in the 
community, could have composi d a work of which all that is 
g«iod is borrowed, and most that is borrowed is taken with- 
out ctrdit. They pretend to ex|>ect by every mail a public 
disavowal by Dr. Caldwell of the very ordinary performance 
thus insidiously ascribed to him, with a denunciation of the 
terrors of the law against the author of so injurious a fabri- 
cation. Should this statement of the case prove to be cctrrect, 
we shall be among the first to assist in bringing the offender 
to condign punishment. 

The sum of several ill natured remarks which we have 
heard on the sulij<-ct of this work put altogether into plain 
Knglish amounts to this one simple objection only, viz. that 
this book, ar:er all, contains little or nothing, and what 
little it mrty contain, is made up of extracts. Now we would 
just take leave to ask these ca\illing gentlemen, whether they 
really mean that Dr. Caldwell's ingenious and instructive 
preface amounts to nothing ? That his profound and luminous 
introduction amounts to nothing? That his sound and judi- 
cious n^marks sprinkled over the w hole work besides the two re- 
markable anet dotes of General Greene before noticetl, amount 
to nothing ? If indeed all these things can be said to amount 
to nothing, why then we shall agree that this is a very i>oor 
book, and had better never been written. But as this last is 
a very nice question, and our minds are by no means settled 
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upon It, wo shall leave it to our readers fur their hetter tle> 
cisioti. 

Tu (re serious, htwever, thry must not think from t 
tbinp wc have here said, lliat we lightly estitniite ths rtmracV 
tcr of Getieral Gi-cene, or in tlie least undervalue his sernr.efl^ 
ill tlie revoliitiniiary war. On tht> rontrai-y, bo far a 
iiidrpenilcnce of lliis country is to be atlribulril to the milj 
tary Dpcratinns uf tlie jieriud in whirh he acted, we cmiieivi 
that hei» ju!tlly entitled to hold the next placfftu^aahiiigtoo, 
ill the respect and gratitude of lii!i coiiolrymeti. 

In i7T5, Illiiide Ltland raised three regiments of mililii 
for the service of the litaier^, and placed Greene, then thirt/,^ 
years of age, at Iheir head, with the rank of brigadier gen- i 
era). Lillli- is known of him prior to this, excepting that ha \ 
sustained the character of an industrious, intelligent, and 1 
active man, following the occupation of an aiichor-sinitb^l 
and enjoying the estimation and ronfidcnce of his fellow-citi- J 
^ent)* as this appointment of itself nuffieiently shows. Hqj 
'Lad been educated in the society of Friends, and rontinuo^^ 
connected with the sect, until the measures which he pmpnsetl J 
and defended in the Logislaiure of Rhode Island caused his,l 
dismission, some short time hernia this period. 

As soon as he had entered upon his command, he repalre^J 
with hiH troops to Cambridge, having no other knowledgeV 
of military aflairs, than he may he supposed to have arquir^l 
cd by being drilled as a private soMler in a rompany, wbickl 
had been formed some seven moniliH before. From tins timekf 
vntil the lalier part of the year 1780, he acted under tlia I 
command of General Wa<<hington. and in conjunction witK^ 
him. During this period, including more than four yearelj 
Washington seems to have estimated him very highly, hoUi 
as a man and a soldier. By his advice, in the year I7"f 
lie was appointed quarter master genera), a situation af that 
time of much importance and responsibility, and requiring 
great intelligence, activity, and labour. He appears to hart 
discharged the duties of this office for a year, in such a m 
ner, as to add vet-y much to his general i-eputation, and ft 
to confirm the high estimation in which Washington I 
liefore held him. 

In the year I'SO, the prospect of a successful terminatioi^ 
of the war-and of the eventual inilcprndenro nf this countrjj 
was ranch more Hnpromlsing than at any other period. 
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Rnidi:cii furcv in ami limuc Xev York was well disciplined, 
w«ii ji&i!n»i. aouniiandy pffoviided wi^^h every nei'ejisary, and 
t<i 3i»ri spicK ; wniitf dK aim wider General Wasbinj^on 
preMTdteu :iie ennre rev^rw 'if ihisw It cunsistrd chiefly of 
OKti ^%rhlsK :emis ^»i i^r^vos were m ranons, that it wan con- 
tinudil^ caonpn^ imi «im were • onsequeudy ne\er %\ell ac- 
i^u.xiaiiu ^v:ta 'M Junes >k a ibiIlgitv L te nor ennred to its hard- 
501^ iini *^rtv icuus. Biuil^ orrned. bad y clothed* and badly 
pr«j^ MUiuni. m^t«ui<c> -^ ^aie*s« mic nare than one eighth of 
viicir ^iii4;iiKTr!i« iisnedr'.ened «icii contianed ill success, and 
^r I .:u' N%tjr< j;r|iiY!K*ii:4;*fis» .uiti more than aD, officereil by 
m\M« « M .III- :!K not^ (lar^ wi're 3uc Ilrcie befver informed iu 
\:iK^t iu:r.:&r.^ iu;:i-s itiaii diemseiTes. it » n>»t to be wondcr- 
oi .ii. M^i .:k7 jiunnui'tra 'oai a* A.i«i suiaetiBes mutinied. 

Vt'uit-*^ ii .10 suaii «etr ae ifi«.' «i ne time still more 
^u.'wai,^ . I V .'•uirtr <u:vs ji Ge-ir^a ind StHith Carolina had 
S\vm <^ ju.ivxi. Aiwi ::Uk^^ jiu*M>S4on o( bj the British ; and 
UK* \ iKTH-:4ii .'••i>.>rs !ii :iw: part Jt cic i-t»untnr almost aniii- 
^li.ui- J* KM*.* d'iti rvpcanni Ios!?»'s« The Piyalists, who 
iw>i-.- i.iu *c«Kurfu *u jBjSNiSf rtic ^-.wise of the mother country 
^n*> >%iiii .WW ^»l>iH•s jr 'rfcrvc «rvices. now openly came 
«iu^ ir In .1 w, .■•inilcu 'aciusiri^es 'u l^iT^ bodies under its 
>aiii«c.-vi. J til ;iv'*Ti %\!U iiiii ."jovrviled ^1. nbo were inclined 

i;^•'K^■l. o.iA-v, *io u<i 'J.-i".vn :• 'umself the notice and 
■".i.i.fc !k.v 'i , to C ?nc*^>N J* ■!;•* .-jniiui't in the nnrth. pre- 
% .•wiS :'j . us* jna ^M.-.:o4iiiiHv jv -hs .-.iprure of Burgoyne, 
uts to'-* .x'W jn : » :rx'i#ilT 'us "*ui:..es55es to the south; 
j:iJ . ' jrrv^c. '.:' :.»\js?4;ij.V, -.ho rirt'ier pp)Cf«ss of Bricbh arms 
a tii \ nciMCJi'i uc*(,v/iJonc* ii liiAC ^tidrter. His arrival 
liicir o\." Vv.*d .i'K*w ::ie !io(nr** mA encbosiasm of the Ameri- 
vM'! '.•■•Mj-s* Alii '.iie^ pnf(>anMi« ;a better heart* once more to 

B :■; : r-* cwiu'uien: w-as -u >h«*rt ^^^.niti nuance : the reputa- 
:i j:i »i' mI* <vncnl and :he hoj^es of his countrymen soon fell 
ii»>;v?!icr. AmJ by l"'!e ile-'i^ivt? vi Tory of Lord Cnrnwallis at 
C jnii! ■:•, A c-JU'if. tha" bef*>re i»a5 ail but hopeless^ seemed 
isow t> bo rv:i-ier\'ii dcsperti:^. 

It \%is a: liii^ jiin't^iro. d^ General Washington was 
din:o:od l.\ C'oji;;cT*ess to appiwit M^nie persim to take the 
pla^v if liio iiriv>rtunate Gate^. He fixed upon General 
Greene NviiLout ary I\csi:ation. as the most suitable officer^ ^n 
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the Ainorican army to lie sent upon that service, Tliia 
pnimpt appoint HI flit is of itself Grreiie's bext tesliionny Tor 
his inililury life tliU'4 far. It was made by a man of all others 
brst Hble to judge correctly of hia nicrita. And every one 
who calls to raiiid tlio situati<>ii of the country at that |ierii)d> 
the extreme im|rortaiicc of thin command, and the rciponai- 
bilily under which General Washington acted in making it* 
will forcibly feel that it gave to Greene a miliiary character, 
winch no after eveiils, however unfortunate, ought justly to 
impair. Happily these after events fully deinonstateil the 
wisdom of the choice, and vindicated at the same time the 
penetration of Washington and the powers of Greene. 

At the time of entering upon the duties of this ^i&tion, 
Greene had little reason to flatter himself with tlm exjvecta- 
tioii of being more successful than his predecessur. His own 
army amounted to but about two thousand men, and they 
prinripully militia; whilst that of his opponent, in conse- 
quence of la'o reinforcements from New York, exreeiiod 
eleven thousand. The whido of that part of the country too 
wag exceedingly disaffected to the American cause, bo much so 
thai Greene is represented to have heen in danger of his life, 
as he went on to take his command. The royalists of North 
Can>linawere resorting in great numbers to Cornwallls and 
the skirmishei! between them and such of the inhabitants as 
remaiiiC'd in the American interest were particularly severe 
and vindictive. 

But although Greene well nnderstood the diffii'iilties of his 
situation, and wrs l"d from a view of them to judge much 
less severely of the mistakes and misfortunes of General 
G.ites, thiin others did, he was by no means disheartened, but 
prepni'td to combat them, with that energy and decision 
whi'li were the prominent characteristics of his mind. The 
. (Iicftlre of action was now laid by the British in North Caro- 
lina, and they were making great excrtiims to bring that state 
like South Carolina and Georgia into subjection Greene nas 
tinable to withstand them, but in his memorable retreat across 
the Dan, bo more fully displayed his military talents, moro 
fully possessed himself of the confidence of hia soldiers, and 
more effectually faised the drooping spirits of the country, 
than hf could have done hy the moat successful engagement. 
This retreat was made under every possible disadvantage. 
It was In the winter season, his troops were without provision 
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shall th#^rebj prf>bablj mtftt with less jolting, and be likely to 
coflK ymner to the point we are making for. 

We Me no good reason for folhwing Dr. Caldwell to FraDce, 
and IcpIt, and Pruuia, and Austria^ or any wbere else to 
gnage the merits of our officer? ; they fought well in Anierica» 
and that i«> en</ugh for m. We are sufBciendy content with 
gtKjd homespun escelience, of American manafactnre, and we 
\kish that all our friends may wear it. Therv is a plenty of 
it, we bciievei in every depairtmentymiKtaryyCirily and litera- 
ry, at least for home consamprion ; and there is no need of 
our continually laying restrictions on that abroad, in order to 
raise its value. Theniarket'of the world will never be glutted, 
be this article brought from whence it may ; let us but be 
careful to send in our proportion of it, and we doubt not it 
Will always command its fair price. There are no two per- 
sons just alike in the world, nor any two events; and it seems 
to usy that General Greene can with as little propriety be 
compared to Napoleon or Frederick, as to the Dey of Algiers* 
All that part of his life* that can be made interesting to gen- 
eral readers, and indeed we may say to any one, excepting 
his immediate friends, is so connected and interwoven witik 
the events of the war, that his character can only be faithfully 
delineated, by a minute detail of those events, and by making 
the reader his constant companion and tent-fellow. This 
could hardly he done, excepting by some one, whose own 
militai'y duties during the revolution produced a daily inter- 
course kHtwecn him and Greene, and thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity of observing with attention the workings of his mind, 
and his general deportment, under the very trying circum- 
stances in Mlii( h he was placed. It will also be apparent that 
any other biography of him less particular than this, must 
neressarily he included in every just account of the war, es- 

Iiecially of that part of it whirh relates to the southern states. 
[t was the original intention of (general Lee, as we ai-e in- 
formed ill the first chapter of his Memoirs, to connect the 
biogra|)hy of Greene with his narrative of the southern war, 
ami we. d<iid)t not lie would have [icrformed it with great fidelity; 
bi't fearing that longer delay would prevent his accomplishing 
either, he concluded to commence with the latter only. 
We make these remarks, in order to show, that an inter- 
'f and imeAil biogi*aphy of General Greene, and one that 
Iple JQBtice to his character and to tlie country 
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whicli be dcfendod, is not so ligbt a matter tiiat it may be 
sud(Jenl>' patched up, by any aiiC) witb scraps cullocled liere 
aiitj there from otlier writers. And wo tliiiik tbey account in 
some measure too, for that siippoacd want of gratitude and 
true patKolisrai with which Or. Caldwell su hastily charges 
our countrymen, un tlic score of neglect in producing such a 
biograpliy. On the other band, wo ehoiild feel great regret 
if they seemed at all to be uflered as discouragements to the 
gentleman, to wliom we alludcil in the beginning of tliis arti- 
cle, as intending t» undertake a life of Gieenc. From his 
Well-known character and abilities, we should es[)cctinst such 
a work on this subjcrt as is wanted, and as we should delight 
to seC'. And we sincerely hope that he will not bo deterred 
from undertaking it, from Uic njiprcbensioii that the field is 
prc-occupied ; for we take it to be the chief excellence of Dr. 
Caldwell's book, Ibat it does not, in the least, preclude the 
necessity of another ; nor will be apt to interfci'e at all with its 
circulation. 

But should otber occupniions, or a want of sufficient mate- 
rials, pi-event that gentleman from satisfying our witihes, we 
still apprehend, that notwitlistanding ' our marked indiffer- 
ence,' our ' unrelenting neglect,' and the work now before us. 
General Greene's cbaiacter will nut essentially suffer. 

The heroes and statesmen who achieved the inde|»endence 
of this country, are not to be forgotten, alihough no mnnn- 
nents should be erected on their graves, nor histories be de- 
voted to the celebration of their arlJons. There is no want 
of clearer rciords and m')redurablc monuments. This exten- 
sive continent, this vast and rising empire, is a magnificent 
and an eternal monument to their names. Every splendid 
city that is raised upon Us surface is a new inscription to 
commemorate their deeds, every flourishing village and culti- 
vated field a fi'esli memento of their worth. 

They are nut to he forgotten, so long as the active mind of 
man shall be gratified and improved by searching out the 
causes and the reasons of important revoluti'>nai by observing 
the growth and decay of states, the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, the Qu'tiiations of opinion, and all that can make him 
acrjuainted with llie best interests of his species. They are 
not to be forgotten, so long as the fruits of their labours shall 
be enjoyed by their posterity j so long as our free institutiona 
and happy government are continued to iis, the immortal tcs- 
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fr hs comraonl J stated as one of the raD«es why there is 
jn^vctd rn oar coanTj 90 little whim deserves artention on 
^ 4cnre of merelj literanr merit, that the talent of the coun- 
fgj ii mostij tamed into the chaniieN of the arrive profrssinns. 
fiiis rmplifs that there is talent existing : and it' ir lie just, as 
we belie\e9 we may fa* Hj expect in find c-.iirpo«iti<ins of pnifes- 
sw b bI men on siibjerts or occasions of a professional nature, 
ef a high order of ezrellence. In the course of two of the 
professirino and of public life, duties occur, which cannot be 
fDcresHfuIIy disrharjced without literary discipline ; and the 
Tcrr motive, which withdraws a man from trie pursuit of 
Eteratiire as a business, onf^es him to bring his speech in the 
chorrh, the senate, the popular assembly* or at the bar. as 
near a^ fiossibl" to the ideal stat<dard of their several kinds of 
compo«<itif)n. We think the experiment confirms the theory ; 
and that tl'o best liternry specimens we have to show are the 
speerhes of our barristers and state*»men, the lectures of our 
academir al men, and the sermons of our divines. We have 
no better apology for havin.c^ omitted, lii^rftofore* to notice a 
work, which stands pre-eminent in the first rank of them, 
than that it was piiblislied before our labours beig^n, and has 
uniformly, whore it has been known, been held in a just esti- 
mation. Wc notice it now, not to dissent in any respect from 
tlie sentence, which the public has so empliatically pronounc- 
ed, but because that sentence ought to be recorded. If what 
we say is just, it is no credit to our discrimination ; we but 
re|ieat the. general voice. 

The difficulty of a preacher^s task, we apprehend, is im* 
{lerfcctly appn^iated. It is understood that the subjects which 
he must treat have no recommendation of novelty ; but on 
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the other hand, it is thought that this novelty ix only of <: 
sequence tti a apeakeri a§ b ineaoH oC coiiiaiaiiilii)g ■■'(•■r 
Wliirb interest is equull}' hiiuivil hy the imnipnnf xnil CiTnil 
iniporiartce of the subjects ot ^pit discaurne. The tounvH o 
•rpiment it w allowed is so lamiliKr, that the d'lctrinr or tbi 
premises once aDRonnced, the minds of Iho heai-ei-s autii i^iw 
the method of proof, or arrive at the conclusion bcCiin- it 
'are condurted to it ; but thiu weariness of lislenii.g ih Kiip^ioi 
,Kd to be some how compcusatfd ta the vptakrr. by the reftily J 
assent which bis hearei-s Hi-e pfepuix^ to gruui to hiin. u ' 
!thei-e is necessary to hiiu a vast a(<{iiaitilaiice with Ghm-acteTi*] 
and motiree, hiii studies and Hiruatiou jiut him in the wnt of] 
, acquiring it ; and thiiu.e;h he iuu>t addrvnn hiiugelf to an nudt^ 
lenre cumpritriiig all varielies of information and reftiienent. o{ 4 
•pillion, conditinn. and character, it is with tDpiiSi in the n|^ ^ 

tilii alion of which no such distinctions are lo be rero^iiini-d, ^ 
t ia bought, moreover, that he has advanliiges oier other n 
'public speakers in ihe resjiects, — that uneiobarraiised by Ilia vi 
.CM nHciniiH liens of being watched to be nmtradictril, lie tii 
express his thoughts with furre and freedom, without ihi 
j^uaiilicationH whirh are no hostile to the spirit of cloquenca^ 
ttiiat the deference paid to his oHice, whiib necures for h~ 
•fnUnients, at least, a candid reception, and the authority n 
Jto be disputed, by which, if lie nnderslands his buoincs". Iia*| 
,'«'illtakerare to confirm what he utters, give him confidence;'^ 
and that tie is nut limited by an unaccommodating subjc i I 
'One style of composition or annllier, but may »i'Jcct such a 
'will give propriety to an argumentative, a didactic, or pi 
jtbetic strain, as hiii particular taste may dictate, 
I There is good sense in this, as far as it admits the difltcuK 
Hiea which exist, but most of what is said on the nthrr side is 
jaitber not true in itMdf, or not true, as applied. It atuils 
/nothing, how interesting may be the subject, on which one 
l>Bl>oaks. unless its importance is felt by thiise wh" hear; and ( 
'an far is a preachet- from being aided by any strong hpnuf- on 
the part of his hearers, of a persimal concern in what he ia< 
argingim them, that he may consider his task in the main aoi. l| 
I Comidished. the moment this scnso is felt. Men need diroc- 4 
tinn ih duty ; but they need much more to be awakened to a ' 
sense of its nhligation and impnrtame, and this is only lo be 
done by exposing to them a tlinuNAiid false views and wt-ong 
! hiasses, which hinder the influence on them of acknowledged 
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truth. These can be detected only by the most laborious ob- 
servation and skilful search, and then require no less ability 
and care to exhibit theniy so that they may be recofpiized. 
The awful sanctions of another life might seem an unfailing 
instrument of commanding an interest. Buty awful as they 
are, they are familiar to the ear, if not to the tlioughts ; and 
it is an undertaking for the highest genius, to find an avenue 
to the mindf where they will meet no obstacle, and may enter 
in ^11 their overpowering strength. 

That the subjects of pulpit discourse have, at all times, the 
same interest, is again an untoward circumstance to the elo- 
quence of the pulpit. It imposes on the speaker the task of 
considering what he shall speak of, as well as what he shall 
say of it ; and the former is commonly the inore embarrass- 
ing question of the two. Other public speakers are relieved of 
this task. The point is ^ven ; it is for them to contrive how 
it sliall be approached. The time and spirits of the preacher 
must be wasted in selecting out of an endless variety, and 
very often with no principle of choice, a subject which of 
course will have after all no peculiar pertinency, and might 
as well be treated at another time as at the present ^hen 
it is chosen, his mind is not only exhausted by mo irksome 
labour, hut he is without that interest in the composition, and 
that direction to his thoughts whicd would be produced by the 
expectation of speaking what is pertinent and seasonable; 
and the hearer not only listens without the interest which be- 
longs to a perception of correspondence between the discourse 
and the occasion, but actually comes to listen, possessed with 
an idea — suited above every other to cause an indolent atten- 
tion — that what he is to hear may be spoken or listened to as 
properly at another time- 
There is alwaysy moreover, some variety in the subjects, 
which present themselves to the orators of the senate or the 
bar. The matter of a debate is never twice in all respects 
tlie same* and this is a circumstance not more certain to fix 
the attention of those who hear, than favourable to the exer- 
cise and appeai*ance of ability in those who speak. They 
have facts unknown to the audience to produce* contested 
points to prove, adverse arguments to meet These »liings 
utswre an interest. A contest is of itself sufficient matter fur 
curiosity. The discourses of the pulpit, for the most part, 
admit ofily of the exhibition in a forcible and engaging man^ 
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n<^r of truths, which no one thinks of doubting ; nnti this un- 
(Ipi-tukiiigt ti' make the mind feel the inllupnci: uf thnt which 
it hns dJi'iady rfceivetl, and enicptaiiis without ctnution, is ot 
all undfi'Iakiiigs, within the tompass or the art, Ihn must dis- 
cotirngiiig, aud seldutuest sucreftsluJ. UiHCuurses on dortrinnl 
thi'ol<igy make sumeiimes an exception, and every one knows 
hiiw much must easily tlicy ai-e composed, and how much 
inoHt attention they can command. Tbc preucher who thinks 
it liis duly oltei) to treat aucti subjects, hiia lightened his Insk, 
and found the readiest way to rejiutBtion. 

'I'hc effect of desire of victory in debate to put the rarultirs 
in HlroiiR action is obviously very great. The pmspert of 
acconiplisliing an immediate and visible object has a Mmilar 
influence. In addressing a popular assembly or a jury, 
one has in view to product immediately a sf^nsible testimony 
to hu> powen. Preachers, who aim at a sudden and obser- 
vable operation on their bearent, liave the same advantage, 
and the effect appears in the character ul their modes of ad- 
dress. It is not conceivable, that Whitfield and preachei-s uf 
his class would have employed so successfully ihe most impas- 
sioned style of eloquence, if they had aimed only at an eftVcl, 
which should discover itself in the distant actions of their 
hearers' lives. 

The chai-acter of pulpit eloquence is again most unfavour- 
ably affected by the nature of the audience. They belong to 
nu one class, and (he same addivss c.in in no way be mad« 
the best fur all. The same subject is important for one to 
consider, and not so for another. The Ntjle wtiicb Ihe taste 
of some re<|uires is too elevated or too humlilc for the i-esf. 
And this dilliculty applies not only iwt primipally to the 
choice of words and structure of sentences, fdr in tbejie good 
writers please at the same time the well informed and igno- 
rant ; but to the whole course of argument or remark. What 
seems acute to one, to another is unintelligible ; and trite ami 
useful, as applied to sermons, some appear to think conirrti- 
ble termn. Some men's wills are only accessible through their 
feelings, others, only through their understandings. They 
meet in the chunh, and (he one sort or Ihe other will proba- 
bly go away unedified. If the first class are addressed, their 
prrjtidiceH are opposite, and while you have been prodncing a 
gaud effect on some of them, you have outraged the i-est. If 
the latter, tjiere is no set of premises in which tliey agree, 
and great part of your labour wijl thus be Inst. 



One other difKcultj' iu tlio task of pi-cacliers (!espr%-«B tn bi 
BH-iitioned. I'lii'} must nut indulge nor nildres-i Uic vMent 
|jMK'!uiiB. liie iii<i.-«t exriiHble |iai-t oI'iIip caiistiiutiou, snil tlier> 
ttire thut out of wliirli the highest »t}le of eliH^uence springs 
Bud ill o|ieriiIing iiri wliicli tlit> grcRt^s: Tame maj Im rSAieat 
ttcijuired. luVH-tivo rumen wUb ni> grace fruto a religlDoa 
ti-fti her, itor is lie pfrmiited to rscit« rniy frdiiigs exicpt 
Ihiisfl tu de\iitii>n itnd hetievnlence. Tliii ia a task cxc«eil> 
iiigiy tliffercni fnmi that otworktajg an autliPitre inlo a rage« 

All tliPSP ditlirulties, esspnliiil to the art uf (ti-eariiiug, ciib? 
aidcred, we arc not sui^iised at what ue NU|i|iose will be 
allowed to be truet that thorp are fewer good H|>rciin«iM in 
Ut'in kind ut' ciiinpusitiitii tfaau in any otlipr, which baa engag- 
ed men of e(|ual abil!iieN and accomplishments. The rirran- 
atai'ce, whii:h seetns lo have been felt a." tlie munt embarrass- 
isf;. in the tendency to triteness in the subjects aiid manner uf 
discounei and ihe desire of avoiding it has undoubtedly' led lo 
Mime uf the prin(-i|)al fanltii of prearhei-s. One would tliiolt 
that strict discriminating truth nas neressary in iintbiitg so 
much as in the representations of religtouM dortrincs and duUia. 
But sriict truth is a dull bumely thing, and eloi|ti«Rre rr^uint 
animation and vivacity. The conHer|uencc is. tliat fmmething 
better than reality is sought. An rffect is aimed at. ta M 
otiiaineit by the sti-oiig lines of the picture, not by Uie rnlelitjr 
«f the likeness ; and truths and duties are extravagantly uSk 
falsely staled for the sake of impression. Thit is Hie word 
e.HVct of the ambition in prezehers to be striking. But then 
i:* another more to our purpose. Doubtless a |ireafher*9 b^ 
siciess is to consider first, what end he is to [irop<r»e to hii«« 
oeir, and then how that end will be best arcomiiltshed tctlA Ml 
nudiencr. The end of preaching is to ensage men in the firac- 
tire of religinus duty, and this either directly hy (htermiuf^ 
tlie will, ur less so by informing the understanding. F'lr iht 
sake of avoiding the tedium of the old track, the very object, 
of dlRCOuine han not seldom been sacrificed, and that tiiVt 
been wanting in the inhtrnment. for tlie want of uhiih nn(lriti| 
<-an alone, that of being adapted to its end. And as to Iba 
consideralion of the chai-acter of his audienre. which on 
wnald think would ho well weighed by a preacher. «to 
meant to s)teak to any purpose, it is curious to observe lM>ir«. 
for the sake of avoiding the beaten path, we musl RupimWy 
for we can conjecture no other reason, it eecias tu turn hen 



aeglected. On^n framed allegories ami Clirysoatmn pol- 
mhrd (b<' Oi^cek [icriud f»r tlie [xior aiili-Hrned ClirmlhinH <>f 
the tliii'O iiriil louilli reittuHes ; ami ttie inititary tii-afei-x of tliC 
dai'lt ixget were ontcrtainril, »ben ihef had an; tliinK <n tlie 
8ha{K uf rcligioiut teaching, with the nie(aphyt>icti ol' AHHtfitht 
and AugiiHlin. When a better wvn might he e.\|)ectrd In have 
begun in England. I illi>tH<in, nt \vhrMie rrputa'iim ho that can 
gise an r< count is iiigi-uiotH. wim discoDrsingihe veriest tru- 
tsRiH 1)1 the Inntii-Hi style in the high N|>iritua1 jilarea of the ki>ig- 
d«m ; while the gilird Soiti'h wfre diving Into the depths uf 
foreknowledge and fiTe will, wiih a ragged auditiicy >in a 
hill's side. The old mylc of English preai liing ivat lo rxtiihit 
the prwifH "f tile divine, uiithorily and dmti-ines of religion to 
thoee who never dunbiod either, and uf tlie FiYnrh to urge 
tlie duliex fonndeil on these evidences, on an Kudience who 
believed nothing of (he matter. 

However it tie wilh the Fi-enrh, the Engli^^li nljle of sep- 
mon writing exi^tM no longer, or at least in any shape worthy 
of its I'urmer fame. The sermona that come over to ua now 
are written mostly in a style lo show that the rival schoul 
has triumphed. We cannot be supposed to be bianNed by Hie 
■xecHtion ot them, whirh ia not often such as to escite a 
favourable prejudice, when we any that we think tite rbaitgo 
tn tndi(«tiati of better taste. We know what we are hazard- 
ing when we confess, that the direct, animated address ufthe 
French pre-achers seems to ns altogether better nutted, titan 
the didactic manner of (lie English, to make tlie hearing of 
•ennoiis a profitable employment. We are very little satia- 
'fted with the plea commonly made, that the En^iih sermons 
are composilionH for thinking men, and have in them abun- 
dance of argiimeiit and sagacious remark, lltat tliey are 
eumpoaitions suite^l to thinking men is no praise lo them ad 
Mi^iionH; for the audieiicea for which sermons ui-e pre|)arrd 
an but in small part composed of such. But we go farther, 
and own that in our view even the aihantage in argument is 
decidedly on the side of the French preachers, if it be any 
merit in an argument tn be comprewcd, yet clear* and effec- 
tual, thongh unpretending. We do not value other forms of 
arguing ranpc than the discarded NvIlogiRm, and are willing 
to let a man convince us in the \^ay which seems to him 
best, though it be without any pretence of pi-cmises and de- 
durttons. That way of reasoning is to be preferred which 
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.vbestflLted to produce canviction. A prcaclier find»i tlial 

r if Ui3 would cBbct any thing witli an audience such aa he ad-j 

I fkv.sttcs. tlio burden of fixing and sustaining tii<rir iilli^nlion 

kvulvcs un himself. It h dcsirablo that bis ai-gitmentt there-, 

are be Btrikixg in form, hn well aa weighty in subatancrt and 

1 m^ana of making them si> is tn be neglected. If by giiinnd- 

_ g them un prexeni eH'iiMblc nhjcc^s, or embodying them itii 

rjieliement exiiostnlatiun, or clothing them in rhrtorical emhel- 

T 'valioienta. he can urge ihein with best effect, it in an advaii- 

, ^pLge not to be inxt, and to have a quick diflcernmcnt of isuiji 

I Qfipnrtunilies is no far (n tie skilled in the art nf preaching. 

I Itt seems to us that the si'titencc with which one of the Freni:h 

kreachcrfi began, with hie hand on the bier of a king — my 

viends, there is nothing great but God — had in it not only 

, more eliiquencc, but mitre argument than is to be found in 

.any English diatribe on the divine grcatne>tfl. Foranotlte-r 

I .axamplu ; what parade of statements and infci-erice« would be 

* 'fikely to produce an equally powerful ci)'ect( \kitli that celc- 

^l«ted pasHage in Massillon's Sermon on the small nmnher of 

!ttfl saved, in wliich he supposes the day of judgment already 

ftrrived, and asks bis hearers who of them, if the henTciu 

, were to open that moment above them, would expect to be 

.niind aniung the just. 

^ 'Vic hope ue shall not be misconceived to deny the merit 

which the English sermons really possess, hccauM: we Cftn- 

lot grant tliat they have the highest. The strung sense, the 

■ iiinating views of duty and religions truths, the jiist 

putimates of character, and acute analysis of molivea which. 

Hime uf them exhibit are virtues which stand clcjir of tha 

Icfects in composition, which seem to us ovidcirl ami ^real. 

FStill. as long as it is the object of preaching to awaken and 

ii^forni the conscience, whatever is not best filled to this end. 

■peasant and improving performance as in other respccls it 

bay be, is not the best sermon, tl is not enough to fumub 

natter of i-eBection for the wise; there must he soit»etbing 

Van to attract tlie simple, and even the wise retjuirc some- 

'^in^ more than that provision be made for them. 

The (trejiidire against that style of pulpit rl(H{nence which 

t regard as the highest is, we think, owing to (he difficulty 

_ ' ireeeding in it. In this, as in other attempts in which 

■cresH is reserved for great powers, there are fewer who 

I Mccoed tluiti fail. Thoac, ubo mvati Uiat they do nni like tli« 
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show or eloquence without the animating spirit, will meet no 
O|t|io8itioii li'om us. Wv nre dcfciidinf^ Ihnse onlj' who aro 
etfiial tu what tliey Rtteiiijit. Wr nilmit tliat for most public 
SpcakcrN plain inmles ut' nOdresa are bo.itt but the reason wo 
give fur it is, Ihiit the less the jiretcnsion, the less disgraceful 
tiie failure ; noil it in becHUKe we coinltler the Pi'enrh stjle nf 
pulpit oloquencc tlit^ liij;liPHt. that we think few good siiccimens 
of it »!« likely to be exiiibited. 

Wo v.ctv g-iing on to say when we fell upon this long 
digreflsion, that h pi-eacher in this countiy Iius other ililfirul- 
tics tu cnnlcnd with, than those essential to his task. The 
founders of our ivligiout institutions wci-e persons much en- 
gaged in religious contemplations and e^ten'tses, and theirspi. 
rituul goidi-3 iiaturall)' attained an influence which engaged 
them in arduous public dulirs, and wore objects of a reliance 
and regard which caused their society lu be prized and sought. 
The clergy wci-e made advisers in political and civil matters 
as well as thone of a more private nature, and the care of 
educatiun was principally committed to them. They were ex- 
pected to be personally acquainted with each of theii^ charge, 
to be always accessible, and to be always at hand when the 
wants or wishes of any of their charge i-equired. The de- 
mand was a very proper one, for they who made it took wise 
cure to enable it to b:- met. They remembered that their 
clergy, to be respected and useful, must be learned as well as 
buNy, and they allowed that study is iierrssary to learning, 
and leisure to study. They did nut builit thirty log-houses 
and a mccling-huuse in the midst, that they did not net 
two pastors over the fold. The duty, great part uf it, has 
continued, and on the whole vastly increased since their time. 
There is one congregHtion in this state, at least, composed nf 
more than throe thonsnnd (wrsons. The clergy aro still liable 
to a variety nf public dutici. They slill keep up that familiar 
intercourse vitli their rhnrge. which nf itself takes up no 
■mall share of the time of one man. They arc commonly 
' active mcmbei-s of lelijjioim and benevolent societies. They 
are intrusted In a great measure with the direction of educa- 
tion, from the university to the |)nrish srliool. But while the 
task, has continually increased, the corrcspoodtng practice, 
lift'* gone by dcgri^es into disuse, and we know of not a parish 
in ll^ commonwealth where the duty during the whole year 
is pcrnianonlty shnicd between two iici-suns. 
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Aowitis not lliat llie time, wliicli is necessary to nature Um 
urepiirutinas uf a public ajicaker, U in oliit-r |iart coiMiuHsd 
by utber cngaj^meiils. but )cl tii»re, lliat the uiind U ivnt b; 
»uch a viiriet> uf i<n|mrlaiit caiMt, smue of Uifui lou ot ttie 
most exiiuusting kind, and incapacitatcdt except jti \ery (lap- 
fy uiomeiiEs. tVuin giving an uiiiJivided intcnae attcnijon to 
any mie. Tliv ctnisiqueiice niusi be that Rumetliing Mill t>« 
negiectt'd, and mucli done languidly, ur else iit inindu of jk-cu- 
tiai' excitability, an unnatural teimion will he kr^il up lor a 
tim*;. which will soon however crack thr atnngs of lil'e. If 
any are disiiosed to reply. Iliut in such a duty nu man's unu 
pistiori can Tall, lliey may be reminded, what it is never worth 
BWtiile to f'irgrt, that eai-tli otters into tlie composition uf inan, 
p:^d that the Hpiritt* uf itie most citnsricDtiout will flow and 
tbb, their minds kindle and cmd. their nerves be bracctl and 
relaxed, like ntber beings. We have no doubt of th£ ability 
or the zeal. We but nsk tlie qneslinn, whether the tuixd if 
constructed so as to work freely undei' such a preai^un. 

To this is to be added, that the great demand in tliisprores* 
•ion raits very youog men into it. And there is no auviciats 
for them. There is no siinulcaneous growth as elsewhere of 
duty with experience, but they plunge al once into the midst 
of their most arduous dulieii. Under a varied of untried 
embarrassments, preparation must be made for two public 
appraranres duiing (he wcrk, ami each week at lea^t tlie 
thoughts he turned iiito an entirely diiferent channel. Tb» 
gi-eal pieachcrs of France, except on sjierial oicaaionsi 
preached only at Christmas or in Lent, and their scrmoits 
were the slow comjKisitions of weeks of leisure. Mnny n( tlM 
English diviiira ar'e entitletl by their sintion to the sanic pri- 
vilege, and very many more avail lliemsclves of it without this 
right Paley's adt ice to the young clergy of his dincess is, 
irihey find themselves unable t'lronipnsr asennim a wcckdo 
try to cnmpiisp one every month -• and Dr. Di^ddridge says 
tliat two hundred sermuns are enough fur a life. No where, ia 
Tact, is the task »r(lie clergy so great as here, and nit when, 
but in Scotland, approaching to it. And this, too, in a caiin- 
try where tite practice of transIaUon has scarcely yet gained 
my footing. 

• • A« to prMching,' nyt the «. 
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Worse than all, the banl.«bip of want »f opportunity Tor 
c\oae, lon^-cotitinueO altetition is one, wc Tcart kilt v>)tli jiecu- 
liarscverilj' ity \iivcisfly tti'tse ptMtuina, from whom the pub- 
lic oughr (o bijpe tbe iiiiiHt. Tlifrc are uiindit perhaps su 
framed, as alwavs lu perceive ili>4lincUy ai n first glunro. 
But in general ne suppose the vJcw-g of a pmrounil and ori^- 
uai thinker pi-rsent lh«iiisdieR dimly at lirst, and only come 
ti> bti w«ill defined in the thoughts aller a clo.ie ohHcivatJon. 
Give a man of thi« cliaraiter Time tu trace his hint, to follow 
it into ibt coni)e(|Ucnce<4, and make it familiar in short to liis 
OWN view, he mil exhibit tt in the cli'arest light to others. 
But hasten hitn, he will either give you his i-rally valuable 
tbuughts in ihr rude oh>icure state in which thvy as yet| exist 
in bis own mind, or else licws as trite as ynu woidd tiavo 
from other men. and otf^red in a alill leas lulerable dre^s, be- 
cause he is not used t» tritene«j8 and is impatient of it. Tbs 
best int«'llectuikl mechanism that ever was put tngi-Uicr, if yon 
will not wait its movementfit will either turn om half formed 
ideas, or the old bacbnoyed ones in the same shape in which 
it i-eceiveil tbem. 

No more need be said to show, that tbe life of the clergy is 
with us more an active than a studious lite, and that it would 
be matter of surprize if tbeir pi-oduclions should often bear 
tbe marks of that laborious correction, which a literat-y lei- 
sure admits. But there are nnt many evils without a hnlHnce. 
F.very occupation with ua, even the most relii-ed of the pro- 
fessions, is made a schotti of that praciiral talent which distin- 
guishes the character of our roiinti-y. The avocations w hich 
take a clergyman from his books, tend bim into the world of 
men, and force bim to an actiuaintance with the condition, 
characters, opiniuns, and needs of those whom he must ad- 
dress. They make him a student of men and life. He finda 
a salutary exercise tn his powers, in interr4>urso wiih men of 
different pui-suits, and gains iiiUuence, if he deserve it, by 
Contributing his opinions un e(|iial ground with them, on 
lubjecls of common interest. More than all, he brings to tbe 
aid of bin otlier motives to diligence and earnestness the foire 
of perBonal attachment, which breathes into his addressees that 
tone of sincerity and feeling, wbirh cannot be counterfeited, 
whirb ran scarcely be dispensed with, and which can neutral- 
ize almost every l^ult. To these causes it is owing, that 
scarcely any foreign arrmgiUt which w» read» compare witli 
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»;.^n^ >:iiYi;h ^%T hear. Tor directness and closeness of appVica- 
rV.>n, A*:i! \\c are pleAscd to learn fniin those of our friends 
«!>.« hAM* had moans of judging, that the standard of preach- 
r\c i< r:,» ^horc higher llian with us. 

%^ r %:o nt)t forgot that we ai*o to remark on thft writings of 
»'>i* \^ .:,» furnishos the most signal example of a victory orer 
f^.H^* urfa\oui'at>lo circumstances in the situation of our 
cS'-\;x, Nxhich ^vm to condemn them, like the rest of our 
r:* :Vv% ,>«»M rac^s to a practical, scanty, superficial learning. 
I>. \. M', Ru^^kiniuisTor was thus distinguished, — that it Is not 
«*''i'\'k .^< jL l^rrai her i\u\x he has been known, and been useful, 
%» ,««< ^ :.> ro cAompiion fro*n the common duties of a lubo- 
t'-Nvj.'^ >-x .o>>i ^'^^ but fxi jidfantages wholly personal. He pos- 
«>8«.N *vr]» ;.->^Nv.rmon ijualities of mind, and, what is mnit;, 
:>» A x;'5:-«,*ii-N ^MV?' combination, A full and just account 
v<' ^ ix : ■ 5fv*KtsKi! o^^Arac irr a?id habits has been given by the 
lii^,-r\v- A..'>Ar *M ihe xerv interesting biography prefixeil to 
tv % ^>f»*^ ,>f hrts 'srr«Kv?<, and there is nothing which we 
*>Ai */ jf.V *'' i:. l>f trait ^hVh perhaps will be remarked 
«^x . v m.T*.: ^.^v^^7rl».^^• w !he uttion of such inventive powers, 
fc* V i\\v^>!«^^ •"s:^ 'tij.'h ;vi«t'rs and taste for study. Minds 
^'» V I V* r .-wT ^v?a.v r«»< are often impatient of the labour 
.s vn*^> »v«t« T-^ %- •hc^w*c^>'e* the thooghN of other minds, 

\: -M." *rT* :V cAf r.tririties. w!iic!i nothing will 

.\ c^^: .^ •vci'^l i> ThAtcorapmmi<eof op|)f>site 

vv : . f :}:c c.-mmon judgment, wLic h is 

V . ,>* :**e o:!if r hand. men. who have 

•* . .. ,\v.:'»vAraTi\eindoI'.»nce nf the mind 

^^ :Vt. a*! Ther. nut oi:ly have its 

* > \ .'^^ ,^:»::iinr. but are apt to contract a 
• . *' • .»; •.•'%f-:i>»'. When neither coii^e- 

. '•*»>, -r v^-: i-ihI useful men are formed. 
*■ •• *^ .- ^. r^N^r t>f t^«i volume. His ardent 
V ^-^ '.w :«, r at the eari Test period wlien 
. V •vx\ % A-/ r • t?ic exter: that the ctmstant 

• • .»• % ^,*ry^^x^, V «•*< al^^y<j, even in the 
' ^ ^ ^ »\ * >ft>*.Ts ^%i* Student. He liad 

♦ > % NNv..-,-^y. ^.y*NK ^\f «>d«KMtTon. whii h otir 

t • M -Nffi?,^ >t< j*nr*\%mti>r>' studies nt 

» V \vV -» VwTcr. N. H. nndcr tlie care 

. <- v^^ N 4l M Cjk^rA^rtt!cc. and pas'^ed four 

• — N^ s-*.^ a.Vt^^m^ ta pr,>k"ssional prepara- 
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Uon. For on account of bis favourito pursuit!? we refer to liis 
biu|;ra|iti} t Bn<l for tiie rank whicli he )itld in uur woHd of 
IvttrrNf w» gite tlie judpnent uf oiio of Ilio very few wliu, oit 
audi a iiueHtion, ai-e authorized to |ironounce ati ojiiui»n> 
■'rhcre in tin ^ucxlion.' aajfa the edrVn- of the Rejiository,* 
< tl>al he was one ot Uio nittttt eminent meit) wltoui our country 
liHH evBp produced. In my opinion he ua»t far beyond all 
rivalsliip tl)« iD'ist eminenl literary man of all those of whom 
bIio retains only the memnrj.' 

He fame forwarrl into life with the marks of emiupnre and 
iisefulnes.-4 upoH him. In any sphere they must have been 
bin destiny. It could not have been but that in any sphere 
he would have been one of th'tse who (five a direction In the 
yiewa, and a character tu the history, of the fuciety in »liicb 
tliey live. In truih, this vnlume, which is the proof of what he 
was an a preacher, fills but a very small part of our recollec- 
tion of him. We look at it as Miuhurl An^lo liid at the 
famous frngment of aiitii|(iily. It is but a part, but c.r pede 
Heratlevu Bis influence as a preacher will be far bcyund 
his life) nay. infinilely far b<-y(ind the term of any life. 
But it ia uAl in this chararier that lie will be most conspicuous 
in the bistnry of our cuunlry. His siicreite and counlcnanca 
giye an impulse to literature among us. wliich. every year 
■ince he lirst became the houst and wonder of our little lite- 
rary republic in the east, lias seen increasing, and of which 
our Country will in time acknost ledij;e the debt. Had he had 
less love of letters and less learning, the enthusiasm which he 
excited would have been a mere [lersonal tribute, and perish- 
ed with bini ; and had he possesseil fewer of those qualities 
which set a mark on all that he did and loved, tlio hopes of 
learning would have owed him Ivitf, 

When we say then that Mr. Buckininster was the author 
of what wo account the best specimens in our language nf a 
difficult kind of composition, we speak but a small pait of Iits 
praise. Yet as a preacher it is that he must become known 
b) those who knrw him not, and the profession of h'm cboico 
waft that for which nature and circumstances had formed 
bitn. In any he would have gained a fame anil an influence, 
but in any other tlian thia, part of them would have been 
Inst. In the family of liis venerable father, the mont di^ttin- 

■ Vol. ii. p. 306. 



guisiied among the clergy nr a iteighbanring state, he took 
tiK biaa. which detenu iiietl his life, ai cxriy i)er)i«|» m nnj 
yre<Jilpctioii dcvclapH ii self, anil which ^nve a ilireclion uiid 
• colour to all hb HuliMCiguerit jiui-siiiia antl viens. Had tie 
Hvp(J a mece achuUr's lITct hv would have prodnred jnilerd 
what wuuld have been ailniired and uwlul. bnt tli« puwer of 
the urator would hitvi? been unfrit. Uis imaginatioiit wun- 
dei'hilij fertile ami well governed aw it wit»T marked blm for 
thitt pi'i'tirice of elocjueiice which must elevate the idea.4 uflhe 
]nttlii'i'liisl. and aid the conceptions »!' the humble. The un- 
itTalled (Hiwer of attai hing, which he piMMwed. would not 
^le been in any other sphet-e of puOiie life so impni-tanl an 
wiiliary to his other meaos of being uneful, and wc fliall tuA 
he misapprehended when we say, that hia eii)uiBiIe perreption 
•f inorid excellence and the worib and attraction of his own 
chaeai tci- Wf>uld in no other sphere of action have ben«liled 
die pntilii' so much as in the s,icred offi-r. 

The volume before U9 conlains. an wc have said, the best 
tarnioRs of which ve have any knowledKc. They arc writ- 
ten in a style of the most polished elegance, and if tliey seem 
f best fitted fur the more cultivated class of hearers (for anrh 
^ would nuturally be selerted for pohlicattnn) yet lliey an 
[ trought down by the clear «rll-deRned current «f Utotigbti M 
compreiien-tion of the hmnhle. Thei-e is nothing in tiiem of 
I tte bad ta><te of excessive ornament. Ynu see in them indeed 
fhe fmitH of an imagination familiar wIUi all forms of gi-and- 
I «Br and beauty, and abounding too in claiwical rosourrefit for 
I he had drunk deep at the fountains of antiquity, and drawn 
[ thence the living spirit ; but there is no noisy. u«t'Ie«i tan-ent 
I «f imagery. Tliey show an intimate knowtedgv irf" rbarar- 
; a delicate discrimination of duty : a strict fidelity (o 
J tru'h. and independent tiiicompromising assertion of iL Titejr 
[ %reallie above all an rnthnsiastir, contagious love of rrligtons 
I cnodnrss, and he who run read them without feeling thv ir- 
I 4onr of virtue kindle in him* has not it seems to us an in>agi< 
ion to he raised nor a heart to be wsrmeil. The biography 
I 4f the author nolicen as a pernliurity of his manneni t rer* 
tain directness and abseme of disguise. It apjiears In ll 
Writings. They speak impprssive truths as they should be 
spoken, in solemn, direct, imprrxRive, fearleiw language. 'ITicy 
are what sermons ought lo he. {>erspicuou8 eximsiiionx of 
religioHB truth) auimateti reprctwutatioiiti of the excellence 
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and hftppiness und liuiies a{ the i-eligitius lire, and direct 
apjieals to 1i»c cimHciPiuc 

Wlicii we b^gan ihiH article, we \»\\y designed to give a 
disciiniiriating ctiaracter, as t'ai- as >ve wei-e able, nl lliis vol- 
ume, to deleiid rho ojiiiiion we eiiteriain i>l' it. and as bei ainc 
us ill (lui- otiicial capacilj', tu find w (ii-eietid to find il» I'aulls. 
Our I'eadera must jiui-iloo us tliat, na at lust we iiave discov- 
ered, we cannot acciimplisb our dihign. We did not iintigine, 
til! we attempted it, tlie difficuily of iftlliiiig in set pbra-^eK of 
criiirisin of one surrounded witli a s\»vy in our minds, u liicli 
will nol let us see his dererts, — iF tliorc are any, nor even lake 
the diinrnsions of his merit. Vfv sbituld belter liuvc lelt tlie 
ta^k nf doing both to tbnie wlio never knew or lieard hiin. 
Wlirn lliey have assigned to this roluiiic the i-ank which it 
niiiy be thought tu bold uniong produiUniia of llie k'u-A, tliey 
may rememher in aid of their estimation of its author, tlial it 
is the posthumous work of one who in his minority wh>' en- 
gaged in the duiirn of an arduous public station, and died on 
tlie threshold of mature life. Tliey may bo told Ino that when 
they have imagined w liat effect such a speuker miglil pi-mlitre, 
their imagination, wc must believe, falls fur below what is in 
the memory of us nlio witnessed it. I'ai-t of the ai-t of the 
uralor dies irreroverably wilh him. It is a narrow estimate 
of intellectual jiowcr which recognizes it in one only of its 
ways of exhibition. The high fanry that illnmiiiates the pro- 
fuuiid path of thought, irradiates tlie siieaking eye. The 
kien feeling that indites the pathetic sentenro, luneit the melt- 
ing voire. Dut tlieiv arc no marks to pet'|ieluaTe. these ; no 
musical scale to preserve the subduing lone of deep emotion ; 
III) living likeness of the heaven-illumined fare, caught in mn. 
ments nf religious inspiration. These are Inst j hut tiiey who 
have seen or can fancy the effect of the most sulemn and con- 
solatory truths, conveyed in their most striking and engaging 
stiajH-, jironuuuccd with the tones which know their way from 
heart to heart, by nne whose idea was almost identified ^vith 
wliatever is to be admired and loved, will bo ahle to conceivo 
noroething of our recollections uf Mr. Buckminster. 

A'ao Serien, JMi. I. 2S 
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pieluris riHnctufi prodromua. Angelas Mains, Btbliolhecm 
ttance a Linguis Orientalibiu lectori salutem. 

m— •DeosVaticuiadedit uitiquoseoidern elnobilibiistabuUtc) 

Virgilium >tque Tercnlium, alterum Virjfilium Laurenljaiu |rt 
turn Lilinum aliquid, turn plurea kucioffb Griecos pnpj ' " 
i ad no«triE ztatis cotnmmdaticmem in liicetn prataJerunt. 

cil qui firiarei .Ucsnuu, lenei mfe* thmntii' in MeiliolaMnai Aohntt 

.a Biblicitheca kdhuc latcbat : non itn luncn i^otut, ut eUku MguM 

k #t efuditni ocitlos up^entum Cellegii DDCturum el1\ig«rct. NamqneU 

■it tun prctbsum ui^t^o feliciter deteieruii, et pro rci di^halcM*, 

I' fatxerant, cjusque notitiim dactU aJiquot per It&liatn van hnpertili Jts 

int. Cum HUicm ega beoeficio et nulu Excellent issitnl Comttii G£> 

■n BoanoiiET, quern honoris amplituitiniique causa nonilnn, turn ln%k 

t»lu etiam CKterorum AmbroaiuiK CoiuerVatorum, quciii grato aiimttrma 

MTnper cnUm, ad ramdem Bibliothecttm icceasi, nihil :ir.iiqumi liibiii, 

QUam ut in Cod ice tan) adminmdoMudiset co^ilaliont'c ''- '^ r. <^ i' 

que aententiam prxfciti doctisBimi et optimi Petri i'l ' 
noliendam cons^irare viderem, c«pi prolinua vetier.L 
f Mliquiu e luis :nvolucri« et Istebria pRtlenter evnlvc: 
rcditionero nperii caiiiae moratie sunt, quarum non min i. <! 

ifi^ns pectinlw Tii cs uerario Bibliotlieoae non magrio rs^ei 

"" c veroopere »il ealcem prope deducto, quae lit ejus nat 

L aoantanue ad rem liiterariun augendaio opportunitu, brvviter, Ut illM 
W-ma prouromo, oxponnm. 

Fuit antiquisaimuB quid am et aplendidus Grucu? l^'- ' — ~ — ■ '' 
' IKas Hotneri continebatur, litleria erandibus ic specios' i 
, Mlam pictiiris rerum gegtarum idoneis exomati. Ai 
•cillcct eritt cnmmoditatc, quantsRi lectio simu! et i<; 
■nppcdltant I tun velere atque erudito artificio, ut pi.-i, 
ntiquu poesi non abhorreret ; tanto volumine »c pretio, iit i-iirijicere lire , 
euiniiDitftd homlnii prtTati usum.Bed ad atnpliesimi principisj)£teotatiBMBi I 
• Hmt. Cam. Ul>. IV, od. s. 
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fuUse inilrnctum. 8cd earn, qnae ro-um humantrum conditio Pit, labeti. 
tibua iMoulii, aim iM Crtdei vetitslaie fatiacFKI, live ail duniiniini vxatr. 
dcm et plane iiarKtuta vcuerat, it> in frustra ooncisui cat, ut nbuUe 
(jiuiktn id ociiliii-iim hlvndimcntuin, sjlleiu pluriina* retinrmitur, toium 
autem inlerpoi'i'unt cnrmen abjicerciuri immu et illuil, (jitod in pottic* 
piotoe iDcmbi-anic fKHe supererat, bunibj'ciliia ditrtis oblcgvrelur. H\\\n 
Tcro aubduEtO oculia ckrminc, quid quaeque Isbula eii'rimtrcl, mm satis 
accurate liquebat, bonus ille Codicia Mctar turn bumbjnnU integiimentia 
■chulia gT»tca TcUra uucripait, quae ad picturae argnnirntuni dertlmn- 
dum plerumqoe pertinefcnl : tuin ipiia Ubulis rubricalit epigraphai lev!- 
ilenai nee emdita opera adjumit. Atque ita Codci inter homericna omnra 
TPtiuti.ie «i wiificio long* Doblliaaimus, maxima sui parte minuiitt, car- 
mine obtcctn, picturi* multia amiaaia, aliqiint etiam carie tere bra lis plane 
ut illc oliiD Vulicanua Vir^liui,ad condilionem miseram deplurandamque 
deieneral. 

Sed niimqiMin tarn male eit rebua pncatanter inai(^ibua ; ijuin Illiquid 
priatinx boniialli dignitatisque retineanL Injuria licet Icmponlm alqiie 
lionuiMiD Poct> priacipia membra adco vioUIa jacerent, tsmen eorum 
fiUgoR coUue£re quodammodu atque iLlustrari Ambrosiuni pluiei vide 
bantur. Bx tarn ipatioao Tolamine LVOL superiuiit Fragmcnta, in quibus 
piclUFK quidcm sunt totidem, versus autem bomerici ad DCCC, Korro 
■on tulit, ul qux aupersunt pictac tabellx, ex per totam lUadem a !• ad 
XXIV. Iibrum procurrant, eiccptU 111. XVID. XIX. et XX, libria quorum 

lie his primiuD diciimUi) atupenda quzdam inlinitaruTn imaginiim cojna. 
eat. Nam aicut Homerus immenaa praedilua inpnii li cunctam pme 
Dituram poeai sua cowplcKua eat, lic nosier Pictor duni bomericr tncntia 
diTitiM eiplicare nililur, artem prope univeraam eibausit. Alque ia 
utimun ut ubere imaginiuidi Tacultate pollebat, aio etiam ciquiaiiiaiinM- 
nanu uaus esset ! Venim picturK, etai nonnulLia ez iia vitiii laborant.. 
quibus nee alia vctemni monumenla aliquot catcnt, aunt tanten anifieia 
Dpa coDtemnendii Nam et a rigore sEquiorum temporum ab>unt : turn 
innumei'tK babent et Tarios BKurarum motua, vultus plcnimque arpulos, 
animorunv indices, Testca siouosaa : sensua ilem honinum el periurba* 
tiooea haud rare eiprimuntur. Omnino Pictor et meiiibn^runi syniinelri- 
au et lumina et umbras et eminentius et apatia et variorum imaginum 
coofltclus non inteliciter eflinxit. Laus ccteroqui harum pictunrum 
pfBCipua est ilia cerla ac perpetua murum et proprieUlum eipresalo, et 
ad*elere« consuetudinet sevcMisime aiacta. Quz res ad coniprobandam 
Codtcis antiquitatem mirifice prodest. Quumenim lotadeoquedlaiiinidium 
iatar ae rerum figurz pruposilz sint, nihil autem in iii recentis vrl Inven- 

natun &r itque canaentiant ; fieri non poteat, ut ea pictura baiburis et 
inficelia teniponbua elaborala sit. 

Et de pictiirii quidnn, quu^m in nostra editione vel maiimum momen- 
tui> eaii paullo fusius egimua. At dc carminum magnifica palxoKfaphia, 
eujtii etiam breve specimen, elsi nppldo rudius quani est in Codice, c 
nostria schcdia Lipiix vulgatum fuit,* paucamonere sufficiet. Qui dlcun- 
tur c>«e in Bibliothecia homerici codices, eorum nulhis, quod sciam, 
txculu fere X. non eat recentiur. At nostra Frsgmenta quanto dcniquc 
intervallo jinccectunt! EI scriptura quidem est plane mirifica, litieris 
uncialibus cl quadratis, verbisque more antiquo continuis, aine accentibus. 
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tine s]»iritibas : lum qui in Codice interdum apparent, ii a posteriore all- 
qua mantt appicti suni : quod et Ncentius atmrnentum* et rudiorea ductus 
oaumdoni. CJIifp^tphia T«ro tanta est, ut ncqiie in Herculani pup^ris, 
neqwe in operibus dipiom iticis ubi codiciim p-aecorum ^peciniina etiam 
IV «ut V. •M'uli eduntur. ncqiie in antiquissiniia Ambrosiiinit aliw codi- 
ciSivSi^ «^n:cqu*ni aiouW fi^ile occurrai. Uenique de natura text us hoc 
w^UTnuji^ cum in aiultia Arisiarchi receniionem aequi, quod perpetua 
Vcnet.vtint •e-hv>lk>runi coUati^iiie cognon, non raro tamen ab AriiUrcbo 
revxsijTc, et S,HKidoti quoqiie lectkHW* interdum exhibere 

^K^ntTt* w^f^fri wtttnei t^m antiqux pmtantiaque pictune ac icriptUTx 
(^i:t^.« vft'on vw;:! «c dec(«n« aiferre ridereiur, luud tamen nostra sedulitai 
«;,-% Wd» t«waK« K^ cv4ubuft. Pntter illud incigne mi^aim, de quo 
hactKHtf kviiu MfiTcsft* d^pntt in .\mbro«ianis pluteia bonier icorum codi- 
c^TK c.'C'^ <^-^ ^.7x\t'-: alix mrmbrvkei. alii bomb\-cini, alii lintei, uniri rti 
a«r<r:^ /s:t:i \:t. c: Wl. fvcu'u coiKcripti Tidentur. In his codiribui non 
•kNh;7t fr/m:««>"« Wts A» cotimx Uten: Y«mm etiam glossae, et sciiolia, 
c( fc^£in>r»t^ c: ^T^r^^r^ae* e? aiie^'iria, et metaphnses, aliar, ad verburo, 
a^kftr : .>rr»c. <«;^>.w^ ^nlra qanm ami sBedita« not partim intef^ m lucem 
«^JNBce4r«v. 7«rc:Tr -.ta :lK»»:T>b)r««, «x qnidqiiid cm bonae fnigia ad ezor- 
MiKi<.« H'ancnr.m cxy-feg;** SMWfcm« id doctonui respabliea non ignoret. 

^hcvv A^rcm rxx- «*>£« ^K'na egi cw-ai SMurum artium studioah aingulari- 
%tc vo <Sl:«mmi s^t. Vi efV' q».\ka tam kabro perawoam, at Terei^r ne 
lictvrMLW 9f^c%. i» wVar ddUcR^. m ^ rt tam penpicoa prolixiu» disu- 
Mw^ XiAK ai «»-^^;««aT-» <v^:;vB-m *eQ fem i nd im mtn corngemUm, 
fffc^a^wt nxwaitwn^ tar pDc:«r«el m q« b«» !>•«« incredibile est quam 
m«^ « ^jiu^m TDfefdm ej^fi» ^s ^ tm Mat. Qii*ntBm a cri p tu ra antiquis* 
•MkJL jm£ >s.uc^*^rv^^^ur« <«r^>f:rc^^ii e: smi i o r t m Iliadii iceennioQem ii- 
«K^(r*.t * ^^Mbt-;M 3c4 <^«e cocv «vJ<nua ec: pl-ae intanomm eniditionis 
tW^4»» .^citY^ « j^>.'mr«T ' ^I'.x^ >-. rx^fri Wi«fi set ideirco maxime Ita- 
Uiw ,»w It ^ %-^*«\i tx. < -Jk'^- *••-. * i:j«fv* TeT'." ^oHf Kit £>rruii* et cnpiis, pneclan 
«K;ik' a ^< «xx- cox e\ «si« 7 e4 e>fcfte 4C ^S**** ; nv quoque aliquam gra- 
ta »♦ v.>.v. -."v* • "V *r<'^'n-iik •■..•.'•-• "^ ,v^"* e: ♦:ed.-o tam abemn spec« 
Vfc'fc.i .s «.'.%: s-^-vv^:?- i»a:v?-«jl« >j S-r.- ,"-t.t, «cv«biik^ suppeditamas. 

XI,' <•.,.* .-r^fr-.x V4i<v--u«^* or. !• ;w^' «'c<:^QBcr i* qujdem de Pic turn* 
"•- ** *'- X '■'■"' ;.'.'Mf*:ia:*jk at^.v- «: . ".At?, -njc ?*» de F. agmeutis car- 
*■* • • -.xv ■,•"«. V* f» > s*. *!<"iT; wzt: tf?a.::r .'e Tvl^qu** .\mbmia*ue 
S> ■' nV ,■ "^■•v-C'» ft.i •^'<'r"rv* jiCvMt.n» i^jcam. Seq u entur LVID. 
^*«s' -x*^%>r c t ^'-i. * >-'r^'aie <JecU.?«t.- a >u» ; r.jn c:ftrminam Pragmenta 
•.v,nvv ,j...sv*f ,.<>, ^ j«v .•v^pvwi'w* \if.>c^xpbi »prrimm erit, rtli- 
.;.'.« j^'^^K v >.. N « ..r**'.!. ^v. ;u <r-je*'v*. vim • >.xi.<3* cailrgraphiam. quoad 
nv'^ .. k.Ns. ■,-■ ,"'-;.<'*» Ai.rc« 'j*.A*'-«q-ie »e?« PrAgmntto noiat ad- 
v\*"" t\. I* *!•„"«► .^,v 'f ,»«<^* o-AJoe r.vir :-'« <v>iinim bovnerieor n 
v,-'viV', *\ \N'.\,sNr>» c, w* :» v,SX\i^ et tu.r»S"n*.«im, atqoe hajuimndi 
^v„- V ■ ■ ....% k'. •.•.•^ '■ VI.., «♦. ?\,v**iu AC. "V-Tcr * poeLinun omatum. 
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Aet. XII. — Versuch iiher die Mallmxclu Sprndie xiir Bairthd- 
lutig der neiUich wiederliolUJen Bchaaptimg, ilass $ie ein VC' 
berrcsl der altpunischen se«. iinii lUs Heylrag zur aralnsehen 

DiaUclologit. Etsaynjum the Mnttrae tani^iage ; byvay 

of exiimi'iaiion •\f the n^polliesiii litldy revivtd, thai it is a 
relic of tke ancient panic langiiai^e, aixl nj contribution ti 
^iihic diulecioli'gy, tn/ Dr. WiUiam Geseniiu, Pn^fssor in 
the Gh/mnaaium oj Me'iligenstadt. Li-lpsic, l-2iitu, 1810. 

The people of Malta are » dNtinrt rare Troni tlie niher 
]nhabitanl8 of Europe. Tlie rominon i»ea»aiitry of the inland 
Bpeak a dmltTt liaving ciniMilerabfe affiiiiij' « illi tlic Uelirow, 
Mill of course beloitging to wliiit are railed tkmitic Iniigungi'ii. 
The langiiH^v •oiiiprehendi d under tlie deumiiinatiurt of Se- 
miticarr the Uebi-ew, Chftldaic ur East Araineau, Syriar or 
West Aramean. Arabir, Eiliiopic, anil Samariiaii. Tlie Phc- 
nician may be considered as a seventli (iraricli of (lii» atock. 
Thexe dialeclu bear about the same relation to eaeh oilier^ 
Uiat the Gorman does to the Outi-h, or the Spanish to the For- 
tujfrueae. Many of these dialertM, it will be seen, are hl;;hly 
interesting on account nf the penpla who Kjinke theini and the 
monuments of ancient literature whidi they contain. Two 
of them, the Hebrew aod Aialile, contain the depositories of 
religion, fur a considerable poitinn of the globe. The name 
Itself, Semitic, we scarrc weed add, is derived from thai of 
the eldest son of Noah, the reputed ancestor of the nations, 
by whom the UngUagea mentioned were sjmkeii. 

As the Pbenicians, who were neighbours of the Hebrews 
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and spoke a kindred dialect, visiteil Malta at a very earir 
pei-iud, and sent colunies tliitlier, and were afterwinis hoc- 
ceeiled by the Carthaginians, who originateil rrom llienJcUi 
an opinion very naturally suggested itnelf to the leamcti, tJial 
the present Maltese tongue tuight, in fact, be tltc remains of 
the anrient Plienician, and, what is nearly the same, tite old 
Carlhaginiiin nr I'liiiii'. The Hupposilion was vcr> (lUusiblc 
ill itself, and pinmiseil results highly gratifying to itK lilrrary 
W'>Hd. The Plicniciann were ppt-hapa thv first among culti- 
vated nations. Tbey were an enlightened* ciMnmcrriitl, npa- 
lent, and literary people, when the rest uf tlir woHd wer« 
hardly aciiuaiiitcil with alphabetical writing. Ever}- thing 
pertaining to their history iind their Linguage has Jnlerestrd 
the historian of antitjuiry and the philologist. But the non- 
uments of tliis people are few and scattered. 

Df. Bellermann, the learned dii-cctor of the Berlin- Cotognr 
Gymnasium, who has devoted perhapn as much time tu the 
study of the Phenician remains, as any living scholar, rccnm- 
mcnds, in the first of a series of programs on this itubjcct, 
published in 18i2, Ilie formation of what he calls a Thaaiiriu 
phatnido-pHnkus, intended as an imitation of the works ofGn- 
nnvius and Grxvius, and to contain all that we have uf Pbc- 
nician Antiiiuity, and all that has been written in ilhistralJon 
of it. — But in the very proposal of the work, he betrays Ibo 
scantiness of the materials, which are to fill it, as far ks titey 
are (o consist of remains of the Phenician language, to which 
scantiness of materials, the abundance of the coinracnLarieK 
on them, as is usual in the Icanied world, standst in invcTMi 
ratio. As the Program of Dr. Bellermann is rarely incl 
with out of Germany, we venture to translate the following 
long passage from it, for the benefit of such of our rcaden a* 
are keenly interested in the native language of Caduiuit and 
Hanttibal. and who may wifth to know, in brief, what rcmaini 
lo us of this language, and to what degree it lias Rttrmctol 
the attention of modern scholars. 

' The Thesaurus pliteniclO'punicus,' aavB the doctor, ' ahttuM, in 
my opinion, contain 1. I'he sources, S. The ancient accoiinti, 3- 
Tlie iiHiUern lohnurs upon tliese materials. 'ITiere shnulil, ll>erc- 
fore, Ijc Gollecled all the inscriplions in the PI ice nico- panic chir* 
acleri whicli have been discovered on marble, stone, metal, OC 
vaaes. I reckon of such instriptiont, at present, forty five, which 
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have been found at Citium in Cypma, in Cre(e, in Malta, in 
Oozto, in Gaulus, at I'alcniio auil CaipeiilniB In Sicilvi at Athens, 
at Palmrra. arid in Alrica it^cir, and pulilished ij Forocke, 
WowJ.d'OrviUe, Hv'md, Principe tie Torre Mut/ji, Akerblad.aM:. 

[We trust tlic R-iirned d'lctor dues not menu to exclude 
fh>iii his Tlieaaurus the inscriptinn on aur own Dighlon ruck, 
which wc have no diiuht haR as ^lod right to he included aa 
some uf the Torty live ; and wliirli, if ttiiine means be not 
speedily taken hy the friends of American Antiquity to re- 
iiiuve it from Its present exposed situation, will, before long, 
be quite worn away by the ri^er.] 

' I'o these should l»e adildl a considerable, though not yet ascer- 
tained number of coins. Tliej may be conveniently divided into 
three classe«, viz, such as have a purely Pheniciau or punic le- 
gend ; secondly, such as, besiden such a legend, have a Greek or 
Momnn one connected with it, as the names, for instance, of Al- 
exander, of Juha, and of Human Emperon ; tlnrdly, such ai 
have no inscriptions. All the coins hereto appertaining should 
be, in like manner, critically copied from Paruta, Velasquez, 
d'Orville. Swinton, Haym, Uutens, de Boxe, Barthelemy, Pel- 
lerin and P. Bayer. Whether imitated in copper plate, litho;;- 
rapby, or wood cutu, the greatest care should be had, to copy 
exactly the forms of the letteis. 

' In the second place, the Thesaurus ph fen icio -punic us ought to 
contain every thing of their writing*, which has come down to us 
from antiquitv. Altliough the works of the national Pheniciao 
authors, of tne learned prisst Sanconiathon of Berytus, of the 
Cartb^enian Mago, called by iStrabo Mochas and by others Mo- 
cbuB (the nuthor of twenty eight books on Agriculture, according 
to Pliny, which n-erc translated from I'unic into Greek, by Dio- 
nysius of Ullcn, and reduced into a cnmpend of six books by 
Uinphanes of Bitbynia, who in that state presented them to king 
Deiotarus) of Chsug, Chsetus or Lfetua, of Asitua, of HsstiffUs, 
ofTliendotua, of llypsikrates, (a Greek name which, as well as 
the termination us of the foregoing names, was imposed by for- 
eigners,) of the navigator Uanno, and of Philo Byh 11 us, ^although 
these works are lost in their oriynals, wc possess, nevertheless, 
precious fragments of tome of them in Ureek and Latin transla- 
tions in Eusebius, Auguslin, Porphyry of Tjtc, and Photius; as 
we have also specimens of the Punic preserved, in Latin charac- 
ters in Platitus, and several phosnico-punic words in other ancient 
authors. For the sake of brevity, I refer here to my three 
programs, entitled » An Attempt to explain the punic passages 
in Plautus,*' Berlin, 1806, l8or. 1808— to My program phr-""'- 
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iinifuie vestigiorum in Melilensi specimen, 1809. (Snmeof&e 
opinimiH contitini'il in wliich I now retiatt, having changed mj 
cunviclions since,) anil mj [irugtam de I'bffinicuin et Pouiorutn 
'" ri|itiunibut>, IBIO. 

It will bf wcKOsary to the completeness of thi« work that t)ie 

Bsages of the ancients, pariiculurly (•[ ihe Gr«eki. Riiuiaiis, 

tabiiins, and Syrians relati¥e tu thin subject, ahoulil be extracleil 

i (brown together, 

' ThirHlj, cverj thing of importance which has been written by 

^nlars tn inndein times, by way uf iliuitration of ihi^ suhgect, 

julit be incorpi)nitetl inio the Thesaurus To make the eno- 
^ineration with reaped to Phenician Coins alone, tlic litcrarr hi>. 
tory «'f which is sf> impeifectiv given in the otherwise riceltetit 
wmk of Meusel Bibltotheca histories II. 14: thelnboors of tiie 
SpaiiiKli Nchoiars in this department are pai-ticu)arly rich in male- 
rials. For instar.ee. Bernardo Alrtrete Vurios antiguwlades, Su. 
1614; Vine J. de Lastaiiosa ; Velasquez; Henrinuez ; FlureK, 
Melallns de los Colonies Madrid, 17.18—73; Fraoci* Perez 
Barer del Alfabeto j lengua de lus Fenices, in the Sallust of the 
Infant, Madrid 1772, fol. 

' Among the Italian literati should be included Fhtt. Parata, 
with the commentaries of Leon, Augusiin, Uolz,, and Harrnaotpi 
RidolGnuVenuti; Gabr. L. ('a-tellu»or Crincipe dff Tom Muzza 
(Thes. Sic.) Genrgio Gdulteii, and Vincenz. MirabelU io hi* 
Antic he Sirocuse. 

'Of Ihe French there are Vaillaot, Jean Cterc, Jaqaez tie Btry, 
Dochart, Claude Urusi de Boze. Mignnt, Fabricv a Frenchman 
settled in Uome, and Sylvestre ile bacy. 

' Of the English, John Swinton, of whrnn ive have twenly nena 
Bcatterfd, and in part very rare essays on thib subject, Chanaler, 
~ roke, Focucke, Norrisand Haytn. 
j^-'Ofthi- Swedes. Akerblud in Ihe Aclis Ofetliog. 

M If the r>uncs, Norberg and Z..ega. 

'Ofihe Dnteh. Kia'.mus, Haiercamp, d'Orvillc, and BonnaiiB, 
uie editor of the Thesaurus Siculus. 

' 'Phe Gcinian Hchnlai » have nut been behind hand in thb qtiaf- 
ter, though less favoured in local circumstiinces (ban the Hpaniab, 
Freiicli.und Italians. The Thesaurus should contain what has 
^en wrilten in this way bv J J. Gessner, Reinemiis of 0««4ha, 
Rbenferd uf Wealpbalia. Froilicr.. C. S, Liebe, V. V„n l.in«ii, 
C. Ilendreich. J. M Wein-icb. J D- Mich.-ieli., Nichuhr.UrU 
and r. C lychsen, Eichharn, Brun*. L.,rsbaeh, Lichtcnrt«D, 
er, Oesenius, and .\Moa.'~Bemerfn,i^n »ebtr di» jAvU- 

tehtn und punwcAen Mmtxtn. Eritea Stueck, p, 33— M, 
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Our resflers will reit(lil> nrc ihat, behind all thU potnpflus 
array of rimteriitlN Tor K I'liciiirian TliiHiiurus, the ariiouiit uf 
H tint ivuiaiiis t(> UK ol' tliiH tuiij^ui; is im oris i tie rablc. It bnuinest 
ttivi-eliii-e. a qucHtioii of n.i sniuil intrrcst, uhelber llie ruins 
of tiiiH Idiigimice Hro yet lo be fuunil in tite interior of Malta. 
C«n ue ftill. from a living' unii ti|)iikeii lanf^ua^, en]ai-ge. 
Almost at |ilcaHUi'e. our soint}' v(»(aljiilai7 of ijie ancient 
Plirnician tongue ? If -^o, the Holiilion <>)' tlie I'utiir riddle in 
PI'UituB IS ni*ar at iiund. But tluH in of serondary roii8e< 
quencej hliould the riieiiician be fuund iirarlj' identifal 
Kilti Uie Uclircw, tlie disrovpry would b« of vasi iinp<iiiance 
to Rsrivd literalui-e and the Mnily of tlie Old Testunirnt. 
Sfiimld it be Ibiind to hold a more di^tatit i-elation to the 
sarre^l languagi', Rtill thiK new branch of tlie Semitic Mock 
of language vsould throw light on all the rest) and be of 
great asRij^ian'e to thu biblical student. 

ARi<.[ig tlie writprs. who bifve di-fetidcd the opinion that 
the MattrHe language is of I'unic on^in. are John Quintin 
of Autuii in France, in a ileM-riptio Insula Melilte, inserted 
in Grievii 'rhenaiiruH Sifulun; John Mav, a Liilln-rati di. 
vine and |>rofeMinr of Oriental languages at Giessen in Ht-fme 
Darmstadt, in bin Hperitnina lingua punirse, in hodiemft 
Melitensium suprrNlile ; and G. P Franc Agius de Soldaiiis, 
in his work ilella lingua punica. pri-sentainrnte unala da* Mal- 
tesi ov\ero Nuovi dncumrnti. li quaii posmno servit-e ili Innne 
sIP antica lingua Btrusra. In Roma 1750, 8v». Pruf. Ade> 
lungi however) whose labours haie contributed no much (o 
the knowledge of universal language, rejecird ihiH opinion in 
his Milhritlales ; but the natnrp and extent of his work did not 
permit him to give a full statement uf hiu reasonii. Tbe high 
■Dlliuriiy of Adeluiig did not therefore quiet the wishes of 
the learned, nor prevent Dr. Bellermann from agaiii projioa- 
ing and dclending the old opinion in a Pi-ogram alreudjr 
mentioned, entitird Phoenicia Ungva vesttgionim in Jtirlitmsi 
Specimen I. Berulini. lf-09. This wnrk ronlaiiui an exten- 
sive list of Maltese words, each of which the author ti-arw 
back tn a Hebrseo-Phenician origin, and was the immediate 
occasion of tbe essay of Or. GescniuH. I)r Gesenius, at the 
time of the publication of the work before uk professor of the 
Gyinnaftium at Heiligenttadf, a small Pru>isinn ciiy, is now 
well knowD to nur readers as piiifesHor at the University of 
Halle, and author uf the most valuabte liebrew Lexicon 



wliirli \vc possess. Thiiiking that tlie learning and cclfibrity 
nf Dr. Belleriu&nn might give cuirencj' to what he cnnsidrred 
M I'alsc and unfuuntled i)|Hiijoni in regartl to the Maltrsp Inn- 

Suagis he piihtished the etiKAy before us ; and it U jimbubJy 
lU ca^&yt whtcli proiluceil th»t change in Dr. BcJlM-mann'ji 
rmivictroHs, which the doctor himsuir has the candur to Ac- 
knowledge, in (he extract we have giten nbovr. 

Mnlia was under the power uf tlie Arabs or Sftnu-eiis rram 
A. D. D70 to 1090 ; and intercoiinte was kept u|> with that 
people Tor some time aflcrwanls. The ease, with which litem 
liisturical circiimstanres would account for the similarity of 
Maltese to tlic Semitic dialects, seems hy Quintiii and taa 
fullowera either to have been cntiiviy overlooked ; nr il waa 
taken fur granted that the language of the country, eapedally 
of the interior, was not much affected by Ihe invasioD nf IImI 
Arabs. This is tlie view taken by Dr. BellertnanM of thi» 
subject. But the Arabic names of places) in Malta, as ucil 
as the testimony of historians, show that the Arabtam pene- 
trated into the interior. See Abela.Uaf/ai//uslrfitH, nlit, CUn- 
tar. Malta 1273, I. 681, kc. Uihers hold that, adrailtioff 
the basis of the language to be Arabic, there are nrvrrthc- 
less several I'lienician words, which have bcfn preserved in 
it. This was the opinion of May. The learned ectsay nf 
Gesenius, in which he has Cfimpared Ihe Maltese tniigun 
throughout, as to its words, forms, infle<-tions, and construc- 
tions, with the Semitic dialects, and especially with Ihil 
epecies of common Arabic which is now spoken by the Moon 
anil Moriiccanrrs, has fairly met and answered each ofthrM 
different theories, and also given a general view of Ike pe- 
culiarities of tlie Maltese tongue. The essny containa a 
preface, giving a view of the controversy conrerning the 
Maltese language, sixteen liages ; section I. (irammatieal/ 
pcculiarities of the dialect, twenty six pages ; srctioM II. 
Malteac extracts, with an analysis of each uord. aixlmi 
pages; and section III. a register of Maltose vn>rds iktb 
their explanations, thirty pages. No reader, it Ls bilietTd, 
ran avoid coming to the conclusion of the aulhnr, iltnt the 
Maltese is nearly common Arabic, with some perulinrilies of 
its own, particularly the intermixture of Italinn words; ami 
that it liaH no relation to the Pbenirian or licbrew, beyond 
the general aRinity of the Arabic with those languages 
The fdllwwing obscrvattona, drawn priiicil>ally' fwoi tka 
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essay before us, will exhibit the peculiarities of the languxgf , 
and at llie same time enable ihe reader to ju<Ige uf Ihc [luiut 
at issue between the author and Dr. Bellornmnn. 

I. Til e Maltese language cuntalna sume tiircideiital wuiils. 
The xame in the case, though in a less degrcct "^ itli cnniinou 
Arabic. The uccidenia) words adupied into tlie Maltese ai'c 
all of Unlian origin. This ariscx from llie iiitErcourKP, which 
tlie inhabitantH have had wiih Italy, and Irom Italian being 
B|mken in the cilies on (he island. Foi* the most |mrl. how- 
ever, the oriental exprcNiiiiuns ai-c also retained, and the cor- 
ru|)tii»n arising from this source has been oierrated. In one 
specimen nf the l<<M'd'ii prayer, in Maltese, we meet with 
nom name, voiitiita will, lenlaliont tcmptatioMi mu/o evil, etc. 
which are evidently Italian. But in t^o other fl|)eiimenH of 
the. same player we meet only one word nf this kinil. Some- 
times these occidental words lia%e the oriental pi'elinniatives 
and suffixes, and present a very singular appearance. Thus 
in liberanu. (deliver us,) tia is tin- first person plural proimm- 
inal sunis : in yn-»'iuinih (he will destroy Iiiin) ^e is the pre- 
furinalivc of the third (terson singular of llie future, and nah 
is the third person singular, pi-onominal sufHx. As to tha 
npinian of Agius, cx|ires»ed in the work of which we have 
already given the titloi that some Mitlteso wni-di; are deiived 
from (he ancient Tuscan, it is, like most uf the popular opin- 
ions of the Italian scholars on the Kubj'-ct of EiruNcan anti- 
qiiitica, perfectly fanciful. To this subject, which yields to 
iiQ branch of antii]uity in interest, we hope before long to have 
an uppnrtuntty of calling the attention of our readers, and of 
preaenting them with an examination of the celebrated woik 
of Lanzi on the Etruscan language. Bayer suggested the 
question whether tiiere were not some German words inter- 
mingled, and this was repeated bv Michaelis fOrieTtl. BiHioih. 
Tb. VI. 8. 1 16.) and also by Adelung CMithrid. Th. i. s. 4i5.) 
But the Maltese word ard or art (fiignifying earlh,) from 
which this opinion arose, is as easily derived from the Arabic 
arts, as from the German erde. In fact, if we adopt the some- 
what alarming theory of Dr. Whiter in his Etymologimtti, 
this name element, arts, is the root, not only of the words 
which resemble it in other languages, but of all the words, in 
all the languages ; the one universal mother element, with 
which the human organs began, in their effort to express 
tjbojjghts b^ sounds, and out of which all language has sue- 
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may be datio to BUpply this deficiency, from the papers of tbe 
uiifi)rluiiiite Burklmnlt, beqiit-atlieil by t)i»t distiii^utalietl 
ti-KVdler to the Uiiivcrsit> of Cambridge in England. StiU 
nnre were tci be hoped from (he publicalion ol a moilern 
Arabic Icxirun, now cxiHting in inanusci'i(it in the archives 
of the Moravians at llerntiliut. which hiis been described to us 
as a ()Uiirto volume ut tlie usual size, and as thick as it ts square. 
Tills lexicon wa.s copied by the indefatigable and lamented 
Rienlgeii before his ile|iiirture for Afrira on tha( voyage of 
forlorn hope, uiioii wliicb so many high-mindiHt travellers 
liave started like liim never to return, 

5. There remain a few words and inflections, which are 
aot found in Araliic. mt far as it is known at present« but 
which are analogous to woi-ds Ifi some other Semitic dialects. 
Thus there 19 one word resembling the Samaritan ; anotlier, 
the Elhiupic. The termination of a pers. sing, of the preterite 
tense in kupk cnrrei^pimds exactly to the Ethii>pic. The 
pronouncing of the first con^nnant of words without a vowel 
is more lik<- the Syriac and Chaldair, than like the Arabic. 
Maltese resembles the Syriac in giving to tlie initial jod the 
Bound of i, as icun instead i/ucun ; also in the termiiiation of 
the dual and plwal of nouns, and tn tlie sign of the genitive 
case. The Maltese 5th conjiigatian resembles the Hebrew 
hithpuhet more tlinn the 5lh cimjugutton of tho Arabic, The 
pre|>Of)ition ghal is more like the llebrew hp than the Arabic 
'Sp. The copulative conjunction is sounded u like the Hebrew. 
But no inference can he made from such instances, that there 
existed a close and immediate connexion with any of theaa 
dialects. These are words and forms, which belonged to 
the common store of the Semitic languages ; and. tbnugh no 
lunger extant in written Arabic, are. yet preserved in the 
common pronunciation of that language. Other branches 
of common Arabic present Just such aiipcarances. Thus 
duibir in ancient Arabic signified skilful, but in the present 
dialect of Yemen it signifies a companion, the very meaning 
which it had in ancient Hebrew. And in the same way many 
vulgarisms of the English laoguage, which never apprar in 
writing, may be supported by analogy from the German, 
and some peculiariiies in the popular language of Crete and 
Tarentum may boast of classical origin, 

With regard to the Punic language, it is a singular circum- 
stance that a Lalin proverb, said by St. Auguetin (^Srrnt. 

JVhP Srwj, M. fi. 50 
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XIV.) to be of Punic origin^ is now found to exist in theMaLtcae 
language ; and a word is found in Maltese, denoting a^fiMhetf 
consisting of the same radicals as the Plienician name of 
Sidouy uhicli Justin tells us denoted ajish. But the same 
root is found in some of the other dialects also. 

The author cannot be too much commended for the learning 
and talents displayed in this little work. It evinces the same 
nice discrimination and spirit of thorough investigatioo, which 
appear in all his grammatical and lexicographical works. 

It is worthy of notice that Jim» the third letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, which in ancient Arabic had the soiind of the 
Knglish jf has, according to Gesenius, in Maltese as vreli 
as Egyptian Arabic, tlie sound of ^ hard. The Moroccanera 
give it both sounds. These facts favour the Masoretic dis- 
tinctiim of two sounds in the Hebrew gimdf and render it 
highly probable that the modern Greeks are correct in giving 
both a hard and a soft sound to the Greek gammtu 

Gesenius also remarks that Yallancey, in his Asoy on the 
JiKHquUv of the IriA langaage9 DuU. 1772, took for granted 
that Maltese was the same witli ancient Punic^ and compared, 
the Irish with it If any analogy were discoveredf it would, 
prove that the Irish was identical with the ArabiCf not with 
the Punic. But though his dreamSf to use Geaenioa^ exprea* 
sion, are hardly worth mentioning, yet we will give one 
instance of his fanciful and visionary mode of arguing. The 
Maltese Ma ibiereg, in which an oriental scliolar wiU Imme- 
diately recognize "pT nSx, God shall bUss^ Vallancey thinks 
to be the Irish lall brira dhuit, mayest thou do penance. Yal- 
lancey's theory of the similarity of Irish and Phenician has 
been ably refuted by Michaelis f Orient. BibUoth. Th. iv.s. 
1 16) Adclung (Mithrid. Th. i. s. 415.) and by many others. 

AVe trust no apology need be made for having detained our 
readers a little while on a subject, too dry for general interest 
The connexion of languages is one of the few means we have 
of supplying the defects of ancient history, and of tracing the 
march of nations from region to region. In a future number 
of our journaK we propose to examine the pretensions of the 
dialect now spoken by the Sctte Communi, near Yicenza in 
Italy, to be considered as the relic of the language of Cimbri j 
and to trace the connexion of the modern language of Wal- 
lachia with the Latin brought thei*e by the ancient Roman 
colonists. 
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Abt. XIII. — Observaliom on penal Jurispmdence and Ihe re- 
Jbriaatum if crimimtU ; ii-ilh un a}tpendix, cotiiaining the 
lukil repitrU of the state prisons or peniUntiaries of Phila- 
delpMa, JWw I'ork, and Massachusetts ; and oilier docu- 
ments, by fFUliam Jtoscoe, Enj. Bvu, |ni. 179, Lund. 1819. 

SociETv, under its mont favourable circumstances, has 
always buen debased by crimes. Whatever chuhcs have in- 
cre-ised its wealth or its numbers have generated at the same 
time portiliar vices u( their own, and proved at once the 
source of improveiiictit and degeneracy. In vain has the 
utmost wisdom of legislation labonred to counteract this un* 
fortunate tendency. Education has ojiened her Htare-houae^ 
moral instruction has been puured out with untired liberality ; 
no aid, which the moat disinterested charity could bestow^ 
lias been withholden from the task of enforcing the princiides 
of honesty, and yet the circle of vice Las been contiiiUHlly 
extending itself, and new modes of depravity have been con- 
stantly added to the old. TIjc effects of an in cltigenl philan- 
thropy have probably borne some proportion to its hoimrable 
effiH'ls; yet, with all its success in purifying society, crimes 
have not been, and probably never can be eradicated. Pre- 
TPnttvc law, yet in its infancy, has an extensive field for its 
labours ; but nevertheless crimes will bo perpetrated, crimi- 
iials will be detected, and punishment in some rorm or other 
must be inRicted, as the sanction of the law. 

In what shall that punishment consist ? What will you do 
with the unhappy wretch whose misery excites compassion, 
allliuugh liTs crimes have provoked abhorrence and disgust 7 
In what shall consist Ihc sanction of those laws which you 
have made against offences, that society cannot tolerate? 
What is the proper penalty, and what the proper manner of 
inflicting it upon those, who have the less excuse for their 
crime, since tlicy have wantonly hniken down the barriers, 
which you have raised to prevent their inroads on the feeble ? 
How shall a man be tiealed, if, after you have instructed liim 
in better principles, have removed, as far as possible, all 
tei.'.plattunB to vice, and threatened him with loss of reputa- 
tion, shimid he derlilc the imwer of the laws, ho should never- 
thele~ss seize on sonic favourable moment to trample on your 
attthorily, and violate the rights you have endeavoured to 
make sacred ? What allowance, what palliative, will you 
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aiAdi inr tlir dilcmce of motive, or how indeed will yoa 
4c«rM«e kecmra obsiiaate and irreclaimable Tice, and 
CbM^OTiK* bapraMdiutrd folly ? 

TWw arr q«!;AKMB in »bich humanitr is deeply interested. 
TV? A'"' ff 'iioaf in vLirh a %ast number of human beings 
a.TY anrviijk «-^*Mmcid as saflereis, and all of us as thctr Mlow 
r^ii.uvs. A |Hracti>*al aK^wer to these questions is required 
in <«\ttr« CYAJi»aaiTv, and is nerrssanly to be found in the 
cr noukl csi^. i.'i«-v^m «a iKt& demand a decision* and laws 
anu< jif C9>ar?fc €\€m vhea ihe operaiion of their policy is 
mi« 4:i^oiv^ fvTctiii'abte. 

IV T^ct'S-i «kirli >uU belM^ to the violators of law, and 
tthr 4>&»»s soK ^'vxtd :• tibna b« &.c^m, have not always been 
a jn& -Tirr fi x^fT} nmcm*^ roKYtm. TV tares mere to be moted 
4iic. ^h$t\ ri<f wtaia: n.Lhx bioi be injarrd. So lon|: as the 
f ««;< K MK-^f^ cimM W p*<wr»ed fv its upright and worthy 
HretUkHrr!^ Oie tf«mrf«t» «r mkcry viiirh ic pended o«er the 
AtfOurlim ic diK qfiarc ««re bat &:t)e wt^u4r4^ Seierity wis 
uioiMdiMn i ssg^y iaie« s» he ihe main pf\ipeffty of criunil 
la« ; Ai^ K w;» haici^ dNmcMU ikir in pnpirtioB fo the 
M^T<-n^ H ^ <ttictM«.« unmtd be the mnquBiJfy of aorie^. 

l>ft^-^a^ dir lifsvr pan >tt t'< Ime reatanr a more carefid 
ar»rffo/iv "»:» c«e9 rf :Vr fvbjiccL I: «a$ diitcted at first 
>/ Jbv m^'i -^^ * htCHrr f^ ^tulituJ vas ssleHng only the 
jM^.^m^TH fc^/^iAf^ >y U«. •'c T^ added mea5are. which 
fr^^v^ ;,^r*w?^* m^: rik*»« tji :tJ5;:. Bat since the time 
ibAi H/m;i.«>2 yuc<s^ «-« ks* fc'^.B,sjrr of hnmaaiiF through 
the TC5ft.v«s .•< Ki«r*:cir. re^cij>i! iiJ5 S«a exiefMled. by the in- 
arC ,cr*»: aW yi .UfVrvift^ . a» ^y-* r> r^^ condition of crimi- 
•JLN A^ ^ : Vf A** *«7 • •: ^ •'!!^ i'* » ' ■ ■ i psTiisiiaent is defined ; 
ay^ .^^.n.: >*&! {;&«• jsj: s s^^^^n^ x-ic a« iKTic^rtant one for the 
M^n'tvs;^ ,v »^ti:W« Va* Vj*r:iiK :>»< #^Vj*%-i of faerions and 
(«^*- va' /v-^*^^^«*f" 5. li».-ff.c :>* ea'-rfitened friends of 
iK.*>'i 'v,\ ^x'iv ^dk»;f rxr^«fc : -^cr Ii^.■ciJc^l5 to iJiis inquiijy 
•^.vx* V ^.^. o-.,rv.\J i>.vs i: ^;:> srw ewJ iT a bener spirit 
litt^ Mr. K,'^: -v* * W >.t< ic.\i,c>: :^^ fvT of his cultivated 
mi* * !,* i >*A ..^s .:* ;■."*: J. a: istrcr^rcc : vhk'h. homevrr. 
Wax ^^^r^.r-c •',» ^Awafc vcE-i r.v?;: :o :i-» s^r^Jlir i.r ti^e mar. of 
tas^* S.i: :s *v^'^sr\xv« a':;b :>e vvlfanr c* sccieiy aiid the 

In fhc mvi. Krt>v v>. Mr. Rvi-w Kjl< 5«|^«ted ouiny 
x*!i^v: :Jeas, jiO v^^r•-*c^^i '?i «^X9e drcffte tfaeemmeons 
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opinion!! which have pt-evalled more or lesa on the subject of 
puiiisliaienl nrciitiH- ; aiitl has thrown upon all his Hentiments 
a light of rhristian kindiifSH, which ilues infinite rreilit lo his 
gO'iJ reelings and the Biitcerity with whirl) he is animaled. 
Wilh ihe common error i>r reformers, hnwet er, he anticipates 
too much good from the improvements he proposes. He 
etlimates too highly the advantages to be gained, and the 
etilslobe aviiidfd, by the plan, of whicli he is the ardent 
a<iil strenuous advocate ; and lie thiia prrparea a disappoint- 
ment for Ihe public miudi which will operate onfavoumhly in 
the end tor tin- permanent success of his aysrem. Wo think 
it dues no good lu exaf^gerate the advantages or disguise the 
iiicunveniences of a siheme, which at best is only the least 
among the evils which surround us ; nor on a question of this 
kind to disrnunteimnre the suggestions of experience, even if 
they interfere with Ihe harmony of the design. 

If Mr. Roscoe's hook be liable to any remark of this kind, 
it Ls but a proof of hii zeal, and of the earnestness with which 
he enters on a plan for the moral improtementofnur species. 
The subject is Homewhat a new one ; and the practical opera- 
tion of the humane s}stem he rerommends has not probably 
Come under his personal observation. 

In England and on the continent of Europe, laws for the 
punishment of criminals rarely rontemplate the reformation 
of the oflender. To cut him ofT from the life wbich he has 
abused, nr tn inflict a corporal sufTering with such severity as 
to deter all others in like case ofTending, has been the extent 
of their design. Exceptions are to be fnund to tliis remark 
in recent times, yet it is generally applicable to Eiiro|)ean 
criminal law. The system ronsists in punishing by death, 
or by slripes. imprisonment, or banishment, all those who be- 
come obnoxious to its penalties. The waste of human life under 
it^ cruel oprratinn has been proiligious ; and the legitimate 
object'- of S'lciety, the protection of libei-ty, pro|»ei-ty. and life, 
have be' n sacrificed to the means whi( h were taken to prc- 
aeriRthem. Indeed, Ihe community has resembled a struggling 
crew on a wi-eck. where one half must be thrown overboard 
fur (he prescrtalion of the other. 

The pertUentiarif system propnseq In reform the crimina), 
and re'itore him to society, prnitrnt and useful. It proceeds 
upon an hypothesis favourable to human virtue, and to tho 
effect uf nuu-al iutelligeiicc. It reitts for iu efficacy on the 
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truth or the proposition, that reformation may be brought 
abiiiit b^ disci|iliiic and instruction ; and that if tlie motivec 
to an honest Hie arc properly exhibited and enforced, tbvn is 
giiod retison to expect thc> will influonue the cantliui. It 
considei-s vice as a diseased and not a natural state of hii- 
tnanitjr ; and that the moral pharmacopeia hax a medicine for 
racli nf its different appearances. Not oiilf does it con^dcr 
the criminal as lahouHng under a disease, but a contagion 
that will extend itself wlierever it can find subjects, and 
that it ia prudent to remove itn victim to some lazai-ello fur 
tlie mind, wliere the pestilence that infests bim ma^ find ihi 
other I'l contaminate. 

It cannot be denied that in res|>ect to general deai^. tbe 
latti-r of these two systems has greatly the preference. They 
have, huweveri both their respective advantage)), nor is citlier 
wirhout its peculiar disadvantages. Judging by the effects 
prudurod. neitlier of them has answered its original design. 
In England, the sanguinary system of punishment has not 
diminished the number of criminals ; and has begun to excite 
a disgust, which prevents its enforcement ; while in Hie 
United States the practical operation of (he penitentiary 
system has cooled the ardor of its friends, and excited doubts 
of Its permanent titility. 

The troth is, that the causes of crime must be destroyed, 
before the number of crirointils will decrease; and it b in 
vain to attempt to counteract the temptations to tier, by a»f 
human punishment which follows its detection. MinkiBd 
will be forever disappointed, if they rely for pratedian 
against crime, only on tlie penalty denounced against crin- 
inals. Before the penalty can be enforced the criminal mtiat 
be artTsted ; hut the chance of escape ap|>enrs tn him crealer 
than (hat of detection, if indeed any calculation is made pR-< 
tIous to the commission of crime< In truth, little cunxideratiaa. 
is given to consequences. Most crimes are the nflM|iring»[ 
passions, which are willing to run the gauntlet of Uw £ir. . 
The heart must be amended before the life will be honest j 
The evils consequent upon detection must be realized befere' 
strong temptiitiim has begun it'i assault^ or the sanction ofi 
laivs against crime will have little efficacy. ■> 

Punishment is only (me of the agents, which society bas it 
its command for the prevention of crime. But it is an import- 
ant one, nutwiiliHtandingall the diminbtions frotn its fAcarj'. 
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It may titke rrom the criminal the puwer nf future mischief 
by {lepHving him of liberty or life ; and aa tiie one or ulhoa- J 
metlind is most b-equetiDy atlopled) diHci-ent and aHamilia^l 
itiiprpwioiis will be made on the general liabiu, the fet'Iiiig%«l 
and the manners of the cominunily. Suppiwing, then, ihai.^ 
society has done its dnty to ita members ; HupposiTig that il 
fca« suppi-csst-d, Rs (&!• as possible, the nurseries nf in>nior:tlityt J 
and crime; that establiahmcnta, which ruin the murids ai.J 
tliose who frequent them, are Ba far a» practicable broken np^l 
that places for intoxicatiuu, gambling, debauchery, and otliev^J 
«pecie« of depravity are rSectually prohibited; that schnuml 
and other seminaries of moral and rclis^ious inHtructiuii anMr 
pratidi-d; tliat provision is made for the nnforiunate, anfi^ 
employment given to the idle; and that by these i 
society has established a right to demund from its membera, 
Uiat Uiey respect the lives, persona, and piiiperly of eaCM 
other. The ([ueKtion again occurs, what must be done wit" 
tliuse Mho are convicted of violating these reasonable reqtii»<l 
flitions ? 

We presume nobody will deny the right of punixhment i 
some form or other. It has indeed been aiigge.stetl. that aflfl 
■Jl oi'imc is an evil, so also is all punishmenl ; and that ta 
iperadd the evil of punishment to the evil of crime b only 
doubling the misfortune of the community. It ha)< been said 
too that punishment cannot remedy the evil. That you can- 
not revive the man who has been murdered, by killing the 
munlerer, nor rebuild the dwelling which is burned by des* i 
trttylng the perpetrator of the ruin ; and that to do so can b* i 
defended on no better principle, than the unchristian spirit of .J 
revenge. These and some other cavils of the like natui-e ar« j 
Biere fanciful suggestions. Every body sees that laws muafe J 
he made against crimes which strike at the great objects 0(4 
civil society ; and tliat these laws must have an cfScient sanc^-A 
tion ; and the inquiry is, wherein shall tiial sanction consist! / 
The preservation of society authorizes the punishment of its,d 
refractory mrmbi'ni and the right extends to any lengllhrl 
which preservation requires. But while it is authiirized bjr r 
the necessity in which it originates, it cannot be extended j 
beyond il ; and the infliction of extreme punishment for ' 
ofTences which do not hazard the essential objects of society 
in an arbitrary extension of power, which no moral sentiment 
aiiprove. 
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Tlic legifimat? object of pimiBlinciit then in only to pntctit 
crime, aoit lian ret'en-rire to the pcriietrator of the rri>B6 
ptiiiisliecl, or llic i-emairiiiig membprs of siuiely. W nit rc^tiHI 
to tlie criminal it is rrrtain tlmt (o ilipriie him uf lifr rlJi-o 
tually prevents any furtlier ti'dns^ression ; but ibt j^iuird i>n 
«hictt we liave placed the piglit of punisliiueni rfmiis us this 
power, wliere thi-re is n'asanalilu presuniptiiHi ihn dUu-T 
means would be as eBertual ; and even adiuirting live rigiit, 
the utility of registering every offence, in tlie bkiwd o[ tbe 
crii'inHl, would no wlicre meet an ailvoratc. 

The influence of punishment on the other members nfMci*' 
«ty is the second lawful object for which it may lit* infiictrdf 
because the suRi'ring cimHequf nt on crime, if H)-en nnd iTalizel 
by the community, will be a means of preventing iu rrcurrvni'^; 
Mr. Roscoe, in the work before us, thinks that Ibr opinicn 
of the utility of example has been carried much too far ; no 
recites with pcculiitr reprobation the rase of a man caurlcte 
at the Hertford Assizes for horse-stealing. who<oinptaiBrd Iha 
it was cruel to han^ him for only stealing a hortv : and «w 
answered by the jndge that he was not hanged for »n\) Meat 
ing a horse, hut that horses might not be stolen, niivlha 
the example, says Mr. Rosroe, might deter o(brrs from • 
similar offence was uncertain ; btit it was certain Ihat wi 
liuinan being was put to death, for the chance orpreteottn| 
another from stealing a horse. 

Whether the crime of horse-stealing be justly punished M 

alt rabies with death is a question on which we sbuidil not 

differ from Mr, Roscie; hut whatever the punishment ■ 

be or whatever be tbe crime, the same answer npplifv. 

man is punishoil. as he ought to be. fur the felony be hav 

milted; and he is punished in this particular niann«r, Ibal 

. others may be warned by his examjile. Lawgivers ms] 

. mistake the means of g'ving the example of punishitH>nt id 

most pow crful effect, but to deny that punishment is ngbtfvUl 

inflicted in suitable cases, for the benefit of gvtieral f xoaqJci 

in the way which the laws have adjudged to be wiw, won' 

bo to lake Irom it most of its utility, and as it seeias to 10 1 

, its ri|;ht. 

It is on account of the erroneous manner, in which Ibl* e 
ample is exhibited, that the object itst If meets disa{tpmbatj«h 
Another judge, at the Lancaster A«sizes, deemed it nercsi 
to make the examples of public execution tor forgery n 
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horrlMe nai) striking, 'as if tbcit: vvn-i to be « rotitcsf brtwrtn 
obi<itioa'> and crime <iii tLeunt' iianil.and rciiiintiiien! andci-u- 
dl/oii llicnthtT.* Rut lifcausc wccaniiot Uciicndoiiscvcrii} in 
punbttiur'nt to nprrate as a n hol'-siiiQ'- and flKi'lf iit cxamfili-. it 
by no means foil >wh that examiild in nut in itMi-iru li-giii ate 
okjn-t til Q<' attaiiifd Uy |>ro|ierl> adaiitcd |iun>sliin«nt in niiila- 
bic rasttfi. ThHt disti-ciii nr Miitl'cririj; wtuch HFcuia la iJil' eye 
of tlir cnmniiiTiity to be the natui'^a'itl reasonable ronm-qiicticc 
of crimf) 'A'hich neitlier excitOH dl<)X<"*i »gaiiiat thi-lawH ritir 
synpathy fnr tlicir victim, tlist coursv of isuffi-rin^ whii h 
flho«s liow dt-arly thrgratificatiiMi uf ndims jiniitc'isily has 
been |nirrhased. and hnw bitterly it rou^t now be lamciitui). anil 
is yet not raliulaVd to awaken a femcinim Npirit in Um; 
populace by exhibiting examjdeK of legalized cruelty, tliat 
ayslem »hirh dUplaya a leiiderncsa and rompatHinn liiuai-d 
the virtimtt of vico, and makt-a tlioec fevdings a Immilraiinj; 
part of hinpimiohment, that in the syatcm whose operation 
will be worthy the care of th» legislanir, because it will (ii-o- 
diire examples that will answer the great end uf human 
pun'xbment. by peppensing the ncrasiona and nere^.tity of its 
repT'iti'in. By platinff the right of tnfticf ing numshmetii lur 
crime on Itie ground ofitH being necessary for the preservation 
of anciety* we give to the laws all the authariiy which can bo 
reiiuirrd for the purpo^ies of llieir cstabliHbinent, and gunrd 
tiw right against cruelty on the one Hide, without encouraging 
a false senttiUility on the other. 

It is the raoi-v important to keep this in view, because a 
sinrere and HtrenumiK advocate for a uiodificutioo of aeverily 
in the (leiial code of Great Britain, who is oo other topira 
•ften nuoted with approbation, has maintained, we think 
lomewhat inrnti^istently. that the sentiment of anger is 
aBowidile in criminal jurivpnidenre ; and Mr. Rtscoe, with 
no kaa impropriety, baa advanced the erroneous doctrine, Uiut 
thnnnlypniperobjei't of human |mni.sliment is tlie information 
oftlie nlTeniler. Wo bt-lievo the laws shiudd be designed 
to make society more nerurc ; to dn this by a wliolesame 
■et'erily, always under the contruul of judgment, withnot 
anger or pasaion of any kind ; that no more severiry in 
allowable tlian will produce the imi-jiotte inteuiled ; ami that 
as murh may be rightfully itiBirtod, as wisdom au[I«x)>eriencti 
prvHcribc. ir with llienc bigher objects in view tiie ci-iinluHl 
can be nvlaimed. it is a circumstance of exceeding joy ; aud 
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fs to be utttrmplcd ulienercr it does not interfere «tlk 
leral benefit of Uie cimnmnitj'. 

right to taker huinan life tt!) a puntslimrnt Tor crino 

g Uius rstitbli^licd, ami nil tiic utlicr usual methtMls at 

liskineut being lawTHl on [ironcr nciaaioiis, it becutucfl, most 

lonl^-, ft rjuestion of GXpeuiencjr in wliot the punittltMcnl 

d ri insist. 

i inflict df^ath in penillarcascs may perhaps be jiMtififthtc, 

o take liiimnn life, sts in Kngluod, fur more tUxn two 

idrcd dilTerent actions, must be unnecesxarj, inliuoiBn, and 

mural. Srnsibilit^ sleeps in tlie lip af luxurjr, xnd th« 

Ibilator is contented to secure his own selfish nijoTiDenli, 

Subjecting M% felloW'Creaturcs to the miseries of a dunEeoa 

\ (he horrors of an ignominious death. It cnn on^bc 

nuititfd for by the influence of example reaching to the 

Hcnt times, from ages of the darkest ignonnre aud 

B perpetuating their nrbitrary and tyrannic&l spirit, that 

8 are tuleraled which involve in one coRimon |tunlidiment 

li a great variety of ofTcnceH, Bo diBereut in their itfttuni 

. only with the most flagrant injustice, but with the grrat 

k danger to every member of the cummnnity, «boM! life is 

' 9 placed in cumpftition with objrctn uftlte roost trivial aiid 

Hhless description, and is liable to be sacrifice<1 to the se- 

' I' urMcicly against the conscfjuences of very tnferiour 

C'lmparatively nnimpurtant crimes. ' To commit a 

Br or Ut free a jierson from arrest j to bum ■ dwelling 

e ami itn inhabitants, or to hum a haystack ; to cnmniit 

iarricidr or obstruct an officer of the reVcJioe in the **b- 

■ohibited goods ; to break into a dwrlling house il 

Inigdt or to cat down or otherwise do^lroy a tree in a 

ihlen ; to poii^on a family or maim a cow' — are MiuaOj 

>i for capital execution. Itt it po»Hible tn conceive tlud* 

n enlightened and humane legiiilalnr hod undertaken tn 

tt rode of laws for a r-ivilizeid country, they coulil bare 

[] such pruvislona as theMt, which are ni>t lr>i dan* 
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tinn, antient or rondern, ever punislied itself.'* And it is cur- 
ried into execution far enuugh tn make ttie act of tnking 
hnnian lift an ordinary every-day occnrrencc, tiiat oxcitcs 
llrile senxjbility or cnncern. The blood tliat is apilt upon Did 
iraffDlit is a vain anil useless oblation t'tthc tuwM which ara 
regnrded rather with hnrrur tlian rcsppcti and scarcely 
miiintaiii an influence in thu vicinity of (he place of execution. 

A diffcrcni anfl Dppositc eflcct is produced by capital pun- 
hhment in this conntryt much mure creditable tn our huinun- 
Ity, but nnt less injurious tn the ultimate objects for which 
such punhthment nu^ht to designed. 

During the thirty or sixty days* quarantine, which is al- 
lowed a Condemned mnlelactor to purify himself of bis sins, 
th(! tremendous punishment that awaits him. and not (h« 
crime whtrh requires it, occupies universal attention. Tli« 
prisoner's cell is visited by the pious inhabitants of the ncigh- 
boui'liood, and his whole time is either one sabbath of prayer 
or an holiday of festivity. The moans of luxurious indul- 
gence are Bupplicd to him beyond the requirement of iialuref 
while many a dwelling of honest poverty, much more in want 
of lucb consolations, is left to suffer. With tliege ministra- 
tions of kindness, so bitter by contrast to those who have as 
niurh necessity fur them and a better title, he is sup|K>rted 
■gainst the ignominy of public exonutiun ; the populace aie 
taught in his example the doctrine of special grace wurking 
almost a miracle in reforming the sinner, who becomes a hi 
candidate for heaven n-um the ti-aps of the gallows ; thckiai 
of brotherly affection, from the lips of a confessor, is his 
passport III bliss ; he diet a martyr to the vindictive spirit oC 
Qie laws, and the sympathy of the crowd around allots him 
in anntliei- world the rcwanls of virtue, by way of recom- 
pense fur the penalty paid for his crimes in thin. Such exhi- 
bitions destroy all the moral influence, which the iiiSiction of 
punishment is intended to produce. They bring the evil of 
capital execution without its advantages. Human life is 
destroyed and no good obtained by the sacrifice. Crime is 
considered of little inqiortance, if it can he so easily washed 
awa;. Law h brought into contempt, when its utmost penalty 
I « L_i.-yg(pj yj, ^ being, who is held up to admiration as one 
} frvin sin, Tlic final scene is looked upon by a 
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criiwd of curious npcctatora witji dcrii f«elin^ ofregrcA, tat^ 
cr Oh the ro<u-t>rOi>in of an individuiJ, tliitn « pchmIijt in&icii4 
oil A fi'lno. 

W'k Uy iio means intend to incalrate an; liMwta uf cropltj. 
7h«- criiiiiiiHl 19 tilili a man. aitd ia to be trratnl w « fHl-w* 
bcitig. Hut lie if> a guilty inau. iiiGru»ril> nnd ondnonrd M 
AWili, anil Uroutflit bi^'lore. lli« (tublk, jnlhat rlmmrirr tDjiay 
til.' luifcit ol inn life. The attention "ftlic -]-, ■ ' . 'I 

bo drawn to im nfFcnccs. wliich rrv aluud t<i ; 

just unit nece-ssary connexion between guiU ; 

the great lesson they an- cullected to learn. \', ..■■■■.■. ■ 
terru|it& thia caniiexiont wliatever serves lo pruUur« it cm* 
trary or even a diltei*eri( iin)ireasion, ia riir«i);ti if Ibe Wic\u- 
mate object, and diMruya ita efiicary ; nd an exresa uf iiidid- 
genre and Heni^ibility toward the criminal is real rnieiiy to 
tliu^e tor wimse moral good his life is exacted by llie lawc 

Wbeii CHpital executione are fref|uentt ihry an bobeld with 
jndiflerence; but whei ever lliey ncrnr. Ihr timri ihr foniip 
the aiigienda^es nr the soli-mn itcene should be •<> arraui^edt 
tHat abhurrencpol' the crime sliiiuld HlwayaprejH^nderftleorar 
compKssion for the rriniinal. 

If the feelings, which we have sugftested as pmper on theai 
occaBions. are not deiiiablc, il' the more tender and mmpafr 
ainnate si'ntiments that »o much beltt-r bi-flt our nature ara 
entille^l, on these occaHinns as on nthrni, lo ii<t]ulgFn''i>, It' 
will form, not an obji'ction tu the prinript< a we have advanCf 
ed if capital punimhinent be allowed, but a titronK ii^iHiwnl 
for abrogating it alt'igelher from the rriminal code, llii 
sentiments which NUch a spertarle nu;;ht to exrile are liattk% 
mitKt agreeable in themselves, nor pprhB|<a. in th»> abaptrvf\, 
nost useful to the coniinunity ( but Ihev are nurk a^ iBUMt M 
encouraged, to give the speetarle ils Inlcndeil .-t'-r-' ■ T>-t* -r, 
in consequenrc of the evils whieh mny ronw- ■ y 

are i)rnnuunced unbecoming a nflned and ■■i, 
innnityr there can he no alternative but subjii ' ."> ii- 
nal to a different or piivatc penalty. 

But whether rnpitnl iiunishment be extended nr ronRir4i 
in ita otmralion, there will be cHmex wbirh il eanaot bcfli^ 
tended to prevent : and the cIhss of criminals, who will dk^ 
genre other pnniBhiiirnl. will alviayn be Inrge ennugb to r 
aerioua regard. For these there has been erected, m art 
ttf tht blttiKt, a state pmun, or iicuilctiliary, on i pUH, ■» 
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moMt resperts, Ui« rrbw ; bul rarried into prncttrr «Hh dif- 
ft-reni dcgrvta of nqi ci s§. It was formfil}' |irovi(lt>d by .piir 
)aw.H tlial IhiH class uf convicts shuulil b<- piitiislied li}' being 
brnnilfili wliip|M-d( Kl in ttit^ iiillnry, or on the galluwe, »nd 
SDCli olltcr public and infmnuiia iiuriiBluncntSt as wuutd not be 
tolrratrd at (lit- prf&ciit daj. Their ill effects un the mannrra 
of the commnnity and (lii'ir ])ermcii>uB itpcralion upon the 
wrcfclictl bruicH) fiinalef! aa well aa niulrs, on whum (hey 
WIT iiitticleiU *r*) now nn well understtuod aa to have left 
Trw, if Hny adiiicaleH for tlif readuptioii of §uch punialimenta. 
TiiP criniiiia), who ia wi)ip(Md. cannot lh*Ti'by be reformed. 
He in marked im a ronvrct, and thrown back upon society, 
wliilr the inarkn tif hia puntalimcitt are visible and his degra- 
daliun n-meiubrrcd. 

" T)ie World it not hia friend nor the world's IkWi" 

and he is rrnDpelled by neresaity to repeat hia uBencc and 
rereive acruiuulateil punishmentf until the law exacts the 
forfeiture of hii life. 

L>-t ua airend for a moment to the [dea of reaaon andjtu^ 
tkf, which would be urged by such an unhappy wretch, wJient 
■Aer h> villi; gune the rnunils of these infamous inBictions, he 
b broiiffht in jenpardy tif his life.* 

' 1 bad no means or incitements (he rni^ht aay) tn gain a 
little reputation, because a Htamp uf ignominy bad been in- 
delibly nxed ujion me before, f was thrown back on an in- 
jured and incenwd world. I fled from soliluile and reficc- 
tiont because the pnsi aRordt'il me no satisfaction, the present 
Ruatained my sinking apirita by no consnUlion, and the fu- 
Uim cboered me wiih n" hope. 1 assorialed with wicJin) 
companinnH, because good men sliuoned me. I wandered, 
because I had no home. I loitrretl. because no man wnuUl 
esiphj' me^ I stole, because Iho importunate and irrngig- 
tihle cravings of nuture would not t>ei'mit me to starve. 
A auaperled vagrant in every lonely villiige, a detested out- 
cast in every i rowdol city, cold and naked, hungry and 
Ihiraty. 1 no longer ran desire to live nor fear to die. 

• These escuHes. so generally disbelieved and rejected by 
■nan. may be true, and if tme, they are important, and if im- 
jiortant, they may plead trumpet-longued against the revilers 
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l*ftf the unfortunate when they meet together before tbe triib«'> 
I'tt&l of heaven.' 

A state prison, if it has no other ailmntage. keeps thaae 
iliQiiriiudcrH in confinement, &u|>plie8theiu with llwairaiM 
subsistence, cnmpeU a physical exertion for Hippnrtt and 
s away their power of carrying on Uieir warfare agninttt 
jcicty. Whilo the lawleos villain is secured within iW wall*, 
e communiry is free from his depredatioiiSt and unrontami- 
ited by hU ex.iinplc ; nnd this imsiltve gnod being ubtainnlf 
e institution, by which itt» obtained, >s deserving orpntroa- 
■lige, and unless its evils more than balance ^I this advanUjt 
I M will be worthy of public encouragement. But to this sea 
I Hinrity of society, a ptnitfntiary is designed ti» suiwradil tbe 
' ibeans of reforming the prisoner and giving him a clianre ■( 
I least of recovering his moral character. It i<t objecied ta 
I mtr penitentiaries (bat they have not answemi their por- 

«ise J that men come out of them worse than (hey went in 
at vice, like putrefaction, increases in defin- '■■■ '':■- r^-'-'i 
flttulation of materials, until it proiluces an 
1 bt a i Contagion, The warmest advocalroof :i ■ 
l"*ill probably admit that they have not, in all i — ;i : . 
I 'tresitonded to their wishes, but whoever cnntenda that iIkJ 
I "liave been whollyunproductivenfbencfitmustsurvly tmmj. 
little acquainted with their history, ( 

The questions to be discussed are, first, what rxpcctatfafiM 
Concerning them are reasonbly to be entertained ( aerflniUft 
I ^lat has in fact been accomplished } and lastly, what CAinest 
I '%hichcan be removed orchanged, have prevented nrretardtd 
I Ht more perfect restdt in this great experiment of humanity. 
I Utterly to extirpate crime and to purify Sixiety fri»in tbt 
\ 'pestilence of vice, cannot, as we have already remarked, k 
I •*l|>ectcd as the result of any human institution. Nor U itt 
I %e should HUppDSc, to bo expected, that a claas of men, broken 
I ""lown in reputation and covered with the lepriwy of crJOMh 
V 4hot)ld find a state prison like the river of Jontan, ia wUcb 
^liey could wash and become clean by a miracle. • There k 
t» short and expeditious way of extirpating moral eviU^aiid 
le best means and appliances will, in many case<i, wb(^ 
bt), and in others be attended with only partial aucceas. u 
Uucation and example, and all tho.se motives whtrb can op- 
Bfntr lo keep men honest, are not strong enougli to hind tfie« 
'n yi^ucf it ought pot disappoiot rational cxjiiecialioii tq ^ 
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that discipline and punishment are not alwaj^g suflicient ti> rt 
claim tliein. Cortraral public punUliiucnt, as furmerly ii 
dieted, did nothing and was expected to do nutiiing i 
reforming tt>e convict. The peititentiary. if it dues as mucll 
for the SKuritjr uf society, and any thing lor tiic rcr'Ufimliou 
of the criminalt is entitled to prefprenr^. The gprat source 
of diRiippointincnt is uiireasonattlf expectation. Mme benefit 
hu been anticipated than it was prudent tn propose. Thu 
advocates of this iuipruveinent in hnraanily liave been loo 
ardent and sanguine. They have prnmised tlieiuselves too 
muclit and Injured tbiir cause by the disappointtnent wliidi 
lias folluwed. 

Let it be admitted, as it ought to be, that a portion of tL» 
convicts arc incurablii* in this hospital of moral disease. If 
some can be cured and more can be relieved; if the great 
tniuorily are convalescent, and a few are rpstorcd to Iiealtii, 
is it to be objected to the utility of the inatitutiun that some 
perish, because their disease was originally fatal, or that tliey 
were not admitted till mortification had seized upon the 
beart f We do not believe in any empiricism which pretends, 
by a certain ^pt^ciGC) to cure every possible evil. But we 
maintain tliat the regimen of the iirison is, with the bletisiiig 
of heaven, a mean of destroying a great mass of moral cor- 
mplion, and diminishing tliose seeds of vice, from which 
spring the greatest harvest of misery. In the walls nf the 
penitentiary Mil! be found not merely the incorrigible nflen- 
der, but the inexperienced culprit. There v^ill be found 
many, whom poverty or had company lp.d into temptation too 
strung for their virtue, and to the commission nf crime re- 
pented ut as soon as committed ; and others wlm are rather 
tlir dupes of older villains, than totally degenerate them- 
selves. Should such per-sonsbo whipped and discharged into 
the same scenes, the same compHuy, the same misery, and 
thr «ume temptations, and the almost inevitable renewal of 
th^ir crime and their jmnishment? Will you convert a sin- 
gle error into an irreparable crime? Or will you not rather 
place the miserable patient wheref by a kindness ho will re- 
Ipird. and a discipline he must fee), lie will become sensible 
of his wirlirdnesB, and be removed from the dangerous con- 
nrxlons in witich it originated? Among such unfortunate 
criminals there is hope of amendment. From this great and 
growing claas, many may be preserved from ruin, the living 
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r Vitneases of the excellence of tlie inatitulioni hj wlurh Ibrf 
' have been restored to NiicieEj', Ttiul nur ttutf |iri»uiw lisvi 
KaHwered this valuable tbuii^b rnndcralc expt^clMiiuii 1a nbain 
dantlj proved by an iiiMpfction uftbi-ir reciirch. In tbcuiWj 
period of the Pltiludoliilia pcititrntHr;, wbcti it HMCondnct* 
•d with indefatigable altcriliun by ita |)Uiliiiilbr<>[>ic t>tuiMlenip' 
[ «tbe prison Wiis u srbool of rcformalion and a (ilarc of pub- 
lic labour, and of the many, who received the C«r«rno«/'j pur- 
4m. not one rttuTned a convif.** At a latrr ih^kkI. wit d 
near two bandreil ptTHuns. wbu bad been recofflmendml ti 
I snd pardoned by the Guvernnurf only lour had returned ; tl 
I loads in the vicinity of the city so constantly infested wi 
[ robbers weee sildom disturbed by those dangeniua cliar* 
I ters ; the housrs* shops, and vessels, so perpetually rubbed. i ^^ 
I loDf^iT experienced those alarming evils. There luii beei 
I feut two instances of burglaites in the city and cnunty dA 
I Bear two years. PirltpucketSi formerly such jie^ts of iMcie> 
I 17) were unknown ; not one instance bad occurred ol a per- 
r con being convicted of that otTence for two years past, ani 
I tbe number of persona convicted at the several courts \ 
I constantly decreased. f 

The early history of the New Torlc state prison giTea ibl 
I lame result, and its recent and present failure tu me<dt Ibt 

Sblic expectation can be accnunled for without controverti 
^ the grounds i>n which this mode of punish meat laja 
I In Massachusetts, from tbe oiK-niog of the state \ 
I hi December ISO."), to the iS April 1817, there were reoetvoi 
I «8 convicts, of whom 79 were afterwards returned, 50- w 
Ithen in custody, 38 had died, and the remaining 4Sfl I 
I never been brought again within the prison limits. 
I During (be same period, l.iS had been pardaned, of wbopij 
I 11 had proved themselves unworthy of the favour, b«t 1* 
I hail not been known to be again tbe subjects of crtmiiial Uw- 
I H)r those who were liberated, many are known to tbe B~ 
I cers nf that institution to have become industrious and ibb 
f citizens. 

These facta prove the utility of the InttituUnn in c«rtair 
|cMes and inapn.portion which is gratifying to its ndvoratrs 
f While the further fact that fire conticta bad been retniM 

* ^'"*,"=P°';«"/l'>'P»Ctor. Of the priswi of Pl,il^1phi«. 
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four tiiDM rarht ftntl onr Gvc limcsi jintvcs aUa tliat ti> t'Siint 
reTuriuAtion iit every convict in alrngetlicr idle. Tlie I'lv- 
srriptton uill nnt suit every patieitt. antt tnoiul as vvi-|| us 
lrii>Mi(.'kl dist-mtc will suinetimcit liufllti Ihe cflurls uf tiiiiiiitii 
vi§dii(a. 

We have alrraily alludfJ to the advantaj^c derived from 
llie ptiynical inability of an many men lu do evil, wlinli l<t 
iRi|Hi4pd on them by couGiternvnt ; and to the bciipfit derived 
to sixiety by ubslnictin^ Die influence of tliu example which 
Would necessarily spread i'teir, did tliese convicts cnj >y tki-ir 
pergonal liberty. Tliene rnnnideratioiiH fui'm the grounds of 
ho|«e. tliai a penitentiary may be tbc means nf preventing 
great eviU lu society and of acconipltsbing niucb positive 
good. 

But while we advert with aatiofaction to advantages pro- 
dared by the iiciiiteritinry esiabliKhments, we rannot refuse 
to believe lliat they have not arcompUalied all that could i-ca- 
sonably be expected ; and it is proper to examino the causes 
wliirli have diminished their cfflriency. 

Among tliD fini, \s that which grows out of their expense. 
It had been suppnMd that a State Prison would be able to 
defray its own expenses without aid H-om the treasury, a 
presumption as extravagant, as tn expect that every cmivirt 
was tn be turned nut an honest man. This is impossible. 
Itte number who, from Mikness or want of capacity, are un- 
iblr to work, the ditfii'ulty at all times of providing suitable 
enplnyment, the time toxt by solitary confinement, and the 
difFercnt results of voluntary and Invtduntary labour, the ex- 
pense of transportaiinn, tbc salary of officers, and a variety 
of o(bpr rhnrges |ieculiar to the place, will always prevent a 
Stale I'riwti from ptyinj^ its own expense. 

This expense ts a cliarf;e upon the public ; and to render it 
as f*ii*U an (Kissihie, the |»enitentiBry character of the estab- 
liahmrnt has been mad>' a secondary consideration. It is no 
loftj^r a place merely nf moral improvement, where industry 
is enforre4 ss a |iart of nerewiary disrtpline ; but it becomes 
a f^'at workship. In which every man is labnuring for the 
pabtir, and idiliged lu add as mach as possible to the capital 
atm-k. 

The ♦(fret to acen in k variety of indulRenres granted to 
the convicts, and to the superior importance whieh is attacli- 

A>TP ^rU», M, 2. r.» 
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ed to profit over manners. The institutions themselves are 
contrived >Kith regard to economyf and as the prisoners in- 
crease in numbers, a separation becomes impossible. They 
mingle together in the workshops, are crowded in tlie cellSf 
and have opportunity by injudicious intercourse to confirm 
each others bad habits, and to combine against the natural 
tendency of their punishment Instances are sometimes 
given where the labour of the prisoners has been supposed 
equal to the oxpcnditui'e, but on examination this will be found 
delusive. The report of the Massachusetts commissioners 
in 1817 states the annual cost of each prisoner to be from iSXi 
to 890, in diflerent institutions, and that every where the 
balance is against the public. Whenever it has iqipeared 
otherwise, the value of a great amount of personal attentioii» 
voluntarily bestowed by philanthropic individuals, has not 
been carried to the account. The expense enters necessaril/ 
into the system, because society can bear only a limited ex- 
penditure. If the expense be unreasonable, tlie svstem is 
radically wrong. Its advocates are therefore bound to abow 
that the necessary demands on the public are not so largey 
as to bear an unequal relation to the profit or utility of Uie 
plan. 

The Massachusetts commissioners made very accurate in- 
quiries on this branch of their duty, and ascertained that, in 
the year 181 6. the expense to the public for the support of 652 
convicts in the prison at Philadelphia was S3641 1,55 ; of 753 
convicts in New York S40000; of 273 convicts in Massa- 
chusetts Si 3000; of 54 in New Jersey gl 933,67; of 274 
convicts in Baltimore S6000 ; and that the establishment at 
Richmond, which had been boasted of as under the best man- 
agement, and the receptacle in Connecticut, were not dissimi- 
lar in their results. Thus 2006 convicts in prison for one 
year cast the public S97345,22 more than was procured by 
their labour; averaging S48,52| per man as a tax on the 
community. This sum however is not to be taken as a fair 
standard of necessary expense. The prisons were then in a 
very bad state. A degree of negligence had generally pre- 
vailed, which had produced deleterious consequences and 
called for reformation. To ascertain the best means of effect- 
ing this reformation* as to the Massachusetts establishment, 
and to give the legislature all the light which could be pro- 
cured, these commissioners were appointed. They discov- 
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ered tlie errors of the B^stcm and praposed clTcclual mncdics. 
Not Irmilin^ llielr views to tlie emei-geucy of tlie iiiumctit, 
tlivy presf iited a bold scheme of railka) improvcraeiit. and tio 
Qtr aa it hns be«n adopted \iy tbe legistaturoi it Ims been 
attended willi flucceHs. In the last ammal arcuunt of the 
Wardrn of Hid Massac husetU Statu Primn, the wliole cost to 
the atad' for maintaining convicts for one year ending Sept. 
SO, 1819, ia itipi-cHentcd to be &^Ti,72, amounting to about 
gr per man.* 

* If thii account be uccuratr, it devdvpa > wonderful impFovemcnt in 
the plui. or ft most sucecitful ccunomy in its etECution, nnd p<;rli;i[>b bcitli 
togclJier, to *n extent u fur m it U pructicahlc to c&rry tticni. But we 
»H' not now to Ie»ni that in accoiinl muy be Terr flattering on ptptr wd 
ant ret}' ulistactory in the hex i xnd tre arc Inclined to snsDcct mme un> 
inlcntionil falUcy in thii represcniiitioni 1. Because we fino, l^■l during 
tliat period the Warden wu obliged to call tor and did uctually receive 
from the Slate Trramry the-suui of eleven tlioiiEhnd dolUra. titjw this 
•um ia the C09t of the inHtilution to the public, because ao mueb money ii 
Mlually expended, — ia taken from the public cheat, — it paid b; the peo- 
ple, and unlats ■ubte'iue&tlf refuadtd, ia loat to them, and appropriated 

2. Became to make this flattering result, the atocic on hand is cati- 
maled at R3397S,38. IVc bare no intention to say that It is nnfairly 
Talned. We presume that considering tbe costs of the inaleriul and tJ;o 
labour bcatowed on it, tliis is a fair priccj but we object In this mode, 
because ciperiesce has alwajs shown that such an amount cannot be re- 
■lized in cash. In many instances it haa been proved, ibat tlie manulic- 
tared article would not produce tbe cost of the raw material, and to 
Mtimite the value bj the cost, with an addition for Uic price of Ubour at 
tortj cent! per daj, is ascertaining what it oiiglll to produce, and not 
Vrbat it will produce. Again, a portion of the 'atoct on hand' ia the 
rtfuie, and what cannot readily find a market. Oooda made by tlic 
Con^etB are of ditfcrent qualities ; purchasers of cnurae select the be^I, 
and leave the inferior i and lu estimate that which remaini, by lliat which 
U laid, will only occasion disappointment. 

3. An amount of gl8470,ir is credited by the prison for debts due. 
And we apprehend that a considerable amotmt of this sum will be after. 
vards traitiferred to 'profit and loss' account. 

The public arc always tmforlunate creditors. It has not yet been ascer- 

tained that they can earn on btwioess to advantage. If buddings are 

to be erected or contracts of any kind made, the expense far exceeds what 

Vould be chargeable to any iiuiividual. It ia ao witli their debts. Taxes 

■M excepted, merely beeauac tJiere is a special power to eafyice their 

' MllMtion — but all other debts BiifFer considerable dJminiitioii, before the 

I amount is paid t<* the public use. We shall be much deceived if more 

I thin two thirds of the above large sum be ever realised. 

If six thtrusinddnllarsbe taken from eachofiheabovc items, and added 
in the Warden's estimate of expense, it will make tbe balance gI4473.r3. 
Theac two sums would, we think, still leave a more faiorahlc exhib- 
it than the result will warrant, but the whole charge or balance that 
t be earrieil to tlie debt of the curcDt year. 
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P. f^lnoAng the expense, the money saved by the conilne- 
ineM '^r c-.TiMrrs ou;r*it to be credited in arconnt One thief 
fs:- of piT^n ciiMs the public more than ten within it The 
Ta& n.'d} f.;!i, to be sure, on suroe unfortunate citisen. and not 
h} ?. fair assc^<ment on the publir ; but if he liTe by plunder^ 
v»r;tt> ciiflTers, and the cheapest way to Rupport him is to 
pro » -dr tn^ place and the manner uf his subsistence. The 
amount Mhich the cummnnity pays in this way is enormous; 
and }it lioi beiiip precisely ascertained* and falling as if by 
aixideitt i»n the ^uflTrrer. it is felt as a misfortune, which was 
una\uzdablp, rather than as an exp^nsr, which might have 
been {.reNcntrd. In the town of Boston, for instaiicet which 
is as ^cll governed and as shai*piy watched as any city in 
the Uni m* it is supposed there are two thduaand men and 
women who live by pn»fligacy, fmufi, and fi*limy ; and that 
they otiiain. in one way nr another, at least one dollar per 
da} each, making in the whole the enormous sum of S7dO,000 
per annum, the twentieth part of which could be made to 
supiHirt the whole of them in the State Prisim at Charlestown. 
It is therefore right when tlie expense of these eatablishmenti 
is considered, to talkC into view the burthen which their ten- 
ants always are on society, wherever they may be placed. 
It cannot be just to consider the total expense as a Ions to 
the public — inasmuch as it can at best be but a choice of dif- 
firu^t'ips. the only option offered to the public being whether 
t!io\ will sup])urt these felons in a prison or out of it. 

Kxperionce has shown* we think, that the expense is not 
a fatal objection,, — that it is not necessary to sacrifice the pen- 
itentiary plan to notions of economy, which when carried too 
far create thr most ruinous kind of extravagance, and that 
the moans of solitary punishment and separation among the 
convicts should he provided wheiTver a prison is erected. 

Tlie last year contained similar errors, and the account has been kept 
alon^if from one >ear to anoUier, increasinpc as it naturally must, because 
eurli yoar brinpfs its own accumulution of mistake. Allow three thousand 
cliiMufs for tliis cause — and it will be found that eleven thousand dollart 
will l>e tlic fair c)iarg:e nf this institution for one ye:ir, and this result 
correH|x>iids with the fuct, that this is the exact sum which in truth has 
bt-eii eipeiuh -d uptm it by th^* Cummonwealth. We pr test agpainst any 
exncrR'('r:'l«-d btatmicnt of advantaf^ fnim these institutiors. Let *he 
truth be arnirately stated. No disappoini ment can ilicn be experienced, 
and we shhll know' whcUier what can be done b wortliy of the effort ne- 
cessary to obtain it. 

It is from unticipatin;!: what cannot be accomplished, that so much dii> 
satisfaction is sometimes felt on this subject. 
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CAnae exceedingly injurious to the tnorsl effect of 
tVse (HsIiluliotM is iliei huracier itltarheil in jiublu: eslimxtion 
to tl»e (JiifitrtuiiAle iimiate. even after he quits tlieir walls. In 
throrj' the mulelaclur lias giassecl us it nei-r tlinnigli a purga- 
torj', aiitl cunies out )uinfie<l of biH sins. If lite |ieiiitetitiary 
ban dune its office, lie is no longer tlie mi§erable, depraved, 
ittid worthless I'elun wliu enler<-d, but a regenerated, reform- 
ed, and penitent matit nl>i> Iiaa learned to be honest, by Hid 
BuReriiigs consequent on vice. He will tlierefore n.eet no 
diflirtili}' in nblaintng emiiln/ment. Indeed (he humnneHn^ 
benevolent see in him an objei t of regard and sympatlij', a>id 
they delight to send him on his way rejoicing. Such was 
not inerel,t the theory but tlie practice uf the cburitable Qua- 
kers, wlio com me need these instliutions. They did not leave 
the poor man at the tlireHhold of the prison door, MjMMed to 
the Hunts of poverty, and thrown among the (emptnlions of 
the world, with no safeguard but his unconfirmed moral 
fet'lings. Tltey prorured employment for him, gave him 
countenanre and character, watched over him with assiduity, 
and prevented any backward step, by holding out allurements 
and motives io himesty. 

The rase is now changed, little or no provision is made for 
the disi harged prisoner. The cares of the government do 
Dot extend beyond the prison walls. Society marks a man 
who has onco been in confinement with a jealous eye. His 
reformation is doubted. The operation of his punishment 
IiSfl not. il is supposed, been radical. His old habits hang 
ahntit htm. He is still but an ac(|nitted feton. Honest men 
avoid him. The police keep an eye upon his motions. Is 
a robbery committed, lie is the first person susjiected. Is 
labour wanted, he is the last person employed. In fact by a 
geneml public sentiment be is driven into the haunts of prof- 
itgaiy and crime. He iseomiiellcd to associate with his for- 
mer companions, or with new candidates for the gaol. He 
feels himself an outlaw, without meaos, or fnends, or clianic> 
ter, and he retaliates on society the war which they have 
already begun. 

Tliis is a picture not indeed universally correct. There 
are many and important exceptions ; but it is sufficiently 
genrrat to deserve aiicotion, and if possible to be reversed. 
Whereier tlese remarks apply, and llin discharged convict. 
under the influence of the evile which surround him, is forced 
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«i|ion the commission of new offence% the Uame is laid to the 
iiiit«ire of his former punishment, and not, as it ought to he, 
to the incomplete performance of the duty which the public 
had assumed. First mal^e the system p^iect; establish all 
the parts of which it b composed, and then sscertain the 
iwalL It is a most important part of the penitentiary 
^> >:t^m ibai aoliurj confinement, and labour without inter- 
Oft-^nne amonj; themselves, should prepare the prisoners for 
a fiHurt^ lihcrtv, whit h dbey would not he inclined to abuse. 
IC iikcs< are sacrificed to false notions of economy, you turn 
IrMa lih^ «>elb not a reformed sinner, hut an angry and de- 
%->MuviMc frk'w: ar.d } ou mast expect that the temper which 
>Mi« foa«c inr^a'x^ but noi broken, will display with renewed 

I; <s a*<^ii^ a!»d »v^ le^ important part of the svstem to 
^x-^^nr tlN" ^^^ikanp^d cor^icf, for a time at least, from rhe 
«ai^,->:« 4i Hit9<^ : 44^ pw him the chance of regaining his 
i^7«« s:a«>A»^ awe hoir^ swful r<> himself and mankind ; to Tur- 
^•«tl a jiDii. m^iKCY 1^ «^di ycM have sown may take root and 
«r^>^ i^w wt:)Mi&: te«7i|: kiss ia the sterility of the waste, or 
rV» 4kWw. >\ rhf tKX^ '•r:cii would otherwise surround it 
Vl*c<^ car W #imr witiNM.; any terriUe ex]iense, and it must 
Kr 4»Mir Kr^Asv m.*^ir? ca:) derive ibe bcoefits, which these 
|kyir.firw «s»ih»sshm^T.&i mYT^e dc^ifmed to produce. 

\ m.'K^ ♦ Ari>o '^^^ ^^^' tTalcb Bir^bam. wLo for several 
\\>v ^ »fl% A ,-: "wt^c .m" :>#f Mas^A::iLi5-:;5 reiiitomiary, has 
>* I i% rv^->««»TijL r\*r':.T:> p^c« pr»f ;:.: the pp.-»priety'uf the 
K? • »* -viri-x< I- s^.w, \\x: to ni^r.y useful &."!«• uf voluiitarv 
, K. ^ . : 'V4.,xv\r;rY^.r.c »..^ ir»>;r-.:Tiv^a ftf the cainirts, and 
,- N .», 'fi * N.,»v.«,* xr.x-i f.v the unfortunate youth who 
*-v V, '. .K\-\s U" a^ic pica: ejL<«iott5 to pnvure. for the 
K- . , *>v^ .% ;x>c V iw «vrf dijcharpnl. places where in- 
•«»* * M^w *.:.>.*.»r. i»a;.":»- «v...rc ri>fru ar. bones: support 
V K ,* ' »,^x ,v ^Jx » j^'.»4^> c "„> mrre *Je voted ;■» t*ie Christian 
n»v. , » % . ,«Kv Afikr, A>i t>:f »a-.y ii^tances of his rucccss 
%*>•.» «v:v kr»-»*5 .,*;>•*" pfj.;je»fn. >» ho wcr? associated 
%* \ > n •,»s', ;\\wr^ ^C7f 7<:*;ii?*f :*"s:in50!ili!s of ihe value 
• -V , \* , ,N .1 % MX- ^-x-M.* *<^.^c. ^^ f hare ^reat pleasure 
«• A\\ ^ ,iix « vK :,• •% n>;v!.; :.'' ;>< memorv of a man* 
^ v%% . M %x «v^<\«w. ,v a« ;> .*< «^r^A><:c:;;a:«ous bm praaical 

t'^v . \ * iv^^uix:. s^ ;%vtt a «iizs c< Such an .irrar^mf nt, 
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I ottfiinfil by this excellent man, needs fto iHttstnlion 
to make It apparent, and yet it may derive force rmm a farl 
xtaliid by the officer of police in Lonilon, on an csaminatinn 
berurearonimittecorthe House of Comnmns. ■ I will tnkeiifr- 
on myself tu say,* said lie,' that 1 have known this to be a clear 
case, whioh they have said to me, Sir. we do not thieve rrom 
disposiliun, but wn thieve because we cminot get employment ; 
our chai'Sictpr ia damned, and nobody wilt have us, and so it 
ia. Thpre can be no question about it.'* 

The state of the county pristms and the manner in whkh 
culprits are confined there, is a most formidable obstacle to 
the effpctfl of penitcntiHries. In this rcspiTt a difibrcnce 
undoubtedly exists, in difiVr^-nt parts of our country, both in 
the laws applicable to the subject, and the manner in which 
they are executed ; hut wherever wp have had the opportu- 
nity of examination, the laws arc injudiciously designed and 
worse executed. \Vith the exception of the New York 
Bridewell, probably no prisons in the riniled States arc under 
better regulations (ban those in Massachusetts, and tn these 
our remarks chiefly apply. The laws of Massachusetts 
require a suitable building to be erected, for a gaol in rach 
county, and authorize the magistrates to confine within them, 
for safe keeping till trial, all persons accused of capital crimes 
and such others, charged with inferior offences, as cannot 
find sufflcipTit sureties for thrfr personal appearance. The 
higher tribunals also sentence persons convicted of petty lar- 
ceny and other smaller olTences, to be confined there for 
short prrtorls, and similar punishment is inOicted by justices 
of the peace for three months, when the convict is too poor to 
pay the fine aiscsscd for some petty misdemeanor, with the 
costa uf prosecution. It is at once perceivable that all the 
diflennt classes of oSenders are brought here, and remain 
together till the day of general gaol dultvery, a period wliich 
nay vary from twenty days to seven months. The law 
enforces on mast uf these ptisonera no labour, and if it did 
there is no facility for performing it. Scarcely any room is 
allowed for exercise, and very little pnivtsion is made for the 
classification of prisoners. In the arrangement of the 
buildings strength and security have superceded every other 
objrcl, and this has produced evils from which the most fatal 
consequences hrtve followed to society. A young man or 
* MinniM of e*idenoe, page S64. 
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r^tnan brginninp; to get into bad hi^its is frniQ tliat rirrutn- 
MlRncc only p«i'lia|)S suN[)ecled or nnmo ncfariooff wt nr con- 
iiplctcd of H petty iiuHilenipanor. By way of itvcurtty or pan- 
KlHiment, he or xtiet as it liaiipms. ix sent tti thp rorinljr 

pjlol and cnnfineil nitti tlie coiumon tenants of Ibe bailttinj^, 

1 laziness ntid inartivity of body or mind, two or threr or 
jnir mouths. What is the natural consequenr.e ? 1<i the in- 
Fi41vidual made better, or ih he not almost certainly roinrd? 
I The grand jnry fur SufTuik county made a particular rxam- 
\ {natiuii of the piiaon in Bo'^tnn in the. year IS ig, ami dtrwird 
t •-'^presentation on the subject to be prowntiMl to tb* CauK 
f af Sessiuns. The following extract from their acroant will 

~Kw in what a miserable condition the pi-isoa was rtMiod* in 

le capital of the state. 

* The attention of the grand jurors (*''*,' "■') ''" ^***' f™'^''"'' 

_rawn to the inconvenient arcliitectureuf the building by nhicb 

Ae health of all, and (he niiir>l8 of aucti as have yet left any good 

■rinciples to be vitiated, are exposed to ruin. 

. • 'Die two lower stories are appropriated to convrcta ar Ia penoiH 

■Mcused of crime and waiting fur trial. The apartneati are 

PtAthout sufficient veDlilatiun. The external air ia tdmilled onir 

■ttKougli windows facing the north, and has no circulatiMi throwrn 

'te building ; and even in this quarter is greatly obstructed by (he 

^h wooden fence and the office* befoie it Hence all the roaow, 

■hit especially ihoseon the lower floor, are damp and uawlioletoae, 

ibd can never be tree from a fostiil atmosphere, generated by the 

leeupant* them selves. The prison has no hospital dcpartotent, nor 

[any room fur diseased criminals. There is no other accommoda- 

■ tion tlian moveable tuhs for necessary purpoaes. The ruomahave 
1^ flre*place« or stoves, and are warmed by charcoal hurui ia as 
Kttten vessel. 

■ ' "That there is great danger of disease generated in aa 
■afposphere thus formed admits no duuht.and muoy hare atnady 
Khan the victims gf it* ravoses; but the grand jurars call (he 
■weiiliun of your honors and the public to the danger, (a which 

'Vir fellow citixenii are exposed by means of this great ounafj 

PI peiitilence, in the hiart of the town. 

> ^ rhcie ia a coutinual change uftenants; those -^ho arc Kntenctil 

B short periods of confinement, and others who have been tritd , 

Epnd BC(|uittcd, pais from this lazaretto into the mass of the pupa' 

vlation, and scatter the seeds of disease tlirough the commumtr. 

■ DHring the last summer there was much reason for al«nn> and It 
\ Wfll continoe and increase unlit a reoiedy is adopted. 
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'Thegnnd jtirara are seimiMe that a prison shoul J not be made 
a place DrcHniurt or a ha>iil4tiui) which a felon would select from 
choice. But whatever be the proper privations, and Bul)erin^8,and 
evils that the tt^nants «f these buildinj^s should be re(|uired to 
undergo. It is helieved that the biimanity of our citizens and the 
policy of uur laws forbid that even tlie most atrocious offender 
shouli) be virluallj comlemneJ in fever, rhcuiiiatism, or other 
infectious diseases, which there is sufficient reason to believe are 
the constant nccupants of (he prison. 

' Bj the narrow limits of the enclosed (;riiunds,and the obstruc- 
tions wilhiii t:em, no means are afforded fur exercise and the 
State of the apartments preventi any active employment. 

' Idlenes?* is the inevitable consequence ; or those employments, 
worse than idlcncGd, which destroy ail g<io<) that remmned to the 
vnfortunate being when first consigned tn this mierahle life. 

* But the most alarming evil, which has appeared to theernnd ja> 
rors, isthe loo frequentconfinement of convicted felon* with those 
who are waiting for trial : and in some instances, against the posi- 
tive provisions of law, the association of criminals with debtnrs> 

' This is not owinp to any want of attention in the sherifTor hia 
worthy deputy, whose threat tenderness and humanity the jurors 
have found worthy of all commandation, hut to the nomher of 

Eersona confined and the construction of the buildioc. There is 
ut one apartment for white females ; and whatever be the cause 
of commitment, all must occcupy the same room ' 

Having pointed out the necessity for a new building, can- 
sidercd the expense of it, atHi llio means hy which \hU expense 
rould hemct, the jurors concluded by the following impi-eMsive 
remark. 

' If in this respect [the eiponse] they are in error, they are 
certain that funds can be in other wavs supplied. 

• It cannot for a moment he admitted that the citizens of this 
prosperous and charitable county would tolerate the existence 
of misery, and disease, and wretchedness, and crime, if they could 
be removed by any reasonable demand on their wealth, and the 
grand jurors are williog to divide with the Court of Sessions the 
respmsihility of informing their fellow citizens, that a tai fur this 
purpose is retgiiired by the solemn obligations of duty, and that 
thev are called upon to meet it by all their regard for justite, 
hu<nanity,und reputation.' 

The foregning represrntalion would not long since have 
been generally applicable thniugbnut theCommonwealib, but 
'■some rnunties an improvement in tlioolil buiiilings has 
-"^ vScrits, jn>. 2. ^3 
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k^n nad^. in often nev and ^^^M-wm^ qbcs hare ken erected, 
and e^er^ vherr an aren:i>D has ^ftttk awakened to Che im- 
foriuh'^ of in- -smjeci. 

In Che rap'tal •>r tiie «ta:es. a !ar^ and coBTenient lot of 
land bo.>>ri9i; rn Criarles river hts been pmrhased, and 
pn>;Kun:i*n i« maki-';: for ermin;; a buildinit Aitable Vothc 
piArpi:i-^4?^ for «hi>~h i: is desi^>ed« and on a scale woithf the 
chA-.«<';er r«f an in'efli^ent and humane romnianitT. 

^^ b^ii it is r 'W^idered that all prreons suspected of crime 
are first r>^nfi<i'd in the councj ^aoU. that if their offence, as 
i« C'Miir oniT :he :a.<«e in the be^nftiii» tkf iniqnitT, is of a kind 
thar n^rid^r;» co^ifi^.ement there after conviction a pn^r pun- 
ish iient b« la'A. and ihat the discipline is chieflj if not alto- 
p h<*r rompri<-Hi in S4>curii^ the prisoners with little or no 
re;^rd to tbeir m'irals. instmrti'm, or emplojiiient, it will 
immediately appear th4t the% are the roo^t frij^tful semina- 
ries fjf crime that can well be contrived, and that thev will 
cnuRter\ail, in a sh'icking mann^'r, the beneficial tendencies 
of a penitenfiarr establishment. 

Tiie alarming i nrrease of juvenile delinquency in England 
has rrcently excited there the most painful sensations. In 
this country melanclioly exam|l«>:i of a similar nature have 
not bcpn uantiiij3:« and our county gaols have been inhabited 
by many a youthful culprit, whom tlie humanity of the laws 
woiihl not send to the penitential*}-. Mistaken kindness! 
Instrad of placing him* where his mind might be purified by 
instnirtion, and his habits of laziness made to yield to the 
ncfcssity of labor, he is confined, uith'iut employment, 
a .i}\\y^ f'Mcr villains, wastes h'!s time in listening to their talcs 
of pr(ifli.s:ary, lieromes an adept in the arts and the language 
of fhe craft, and is set free when he has become familiar with 
th(* iH^rsotiK and resorts of the violators of every statute of the 
country. 

It is necessary that most of the older county prisons be 
reformed and many of them rebuilt ; that rooms enough be 
ina«!e to give the means of complete classification ; that a 
court yani for exercise, and workshops for labour be annexed 
to each of them, and that no person within the house be 
indulged in idleness, but made to work, whether the result be 
or be not profitable to the public : that instruction be provided, 
tbatapirituouflliquorsand implements of gambling be prohlbit- 
ody and tbo prohibition enforced ; that the sick be separated 
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from tlie well, and thai a wlioleroini- severity of disripline be 
observed, wliJch, having nil duo regard tu hamarnty, should 
make trie plare dreaded by tlie idle, the \irinii3. the exti-ava. 
^nt. and that great iind increasing class uf ufTenders, who 
ininiater to Uie currupt ita!i>«i[ms of llie lomtnunity. 

No objection can be made but to the exiwnse of all this, 
and no expeiiw can be so much rctiuireil by charity and virtue 
and policy, and we miglit say by the most rigorpus rcoMomy. 
The plan for tliH purjKtse is not within tlio objects of ilie 
present inquiry ; but we arc sure it l» peifertly feasible with- 
out throwing an iniurioiis burdrn on the couiinunity. 

Having taken anvitntiige of Mr. Ro»i:oc*s bonk tr» express 
80 fully our own Ideas on llie ini|iortai)t subject of pumHhment 
fur crime, we have the less room to speak of the n>aiiner in 
which he has presented the subject to his readei-v. Whoever 
will consult the work will find it ab-xiitding in valuable facts, 
in forcible illustrations, and sotmd arguments. We have 
already suggrsted that the only cicepti'iti we are disposed to 
take tu it is that which prnreeds from his enlhusiasm ; and that 
having dinguised some of the evils which haveaayetbrenfuund 
intrinsically belonging to liis system, be prepares a dis»p- 
pointment for the public mind, which cannot but be injurious 
to these humane establish meot^. 

Under a careful and prudent ndministratinn, we are satis- 
fied the penitentiary system will answer all reasonable ex- 
|tcclations But the system must be theoretically complete 
and carefully executed. Its details must be intrusted to men 
of intelligence and humanity, — and somrtbing beyond the 
mere excitement of a pecuniary com|)ensatiiin be an induce- 
ment for iheir exertio-'. When this is accomplished, there 
will remain no doubt of its advantages, and that whether we 
take into *iew the security nf society, the reformation of the 
ofTcnder, or the bad habits and feelings which are prevented 
by abstaining from cruel and barbarous exhibitions of punish- 
ment. It will be found the leiist of those evils which the per- 
petration of ciimc necessarily brings on the community. 
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been madp. in others new and sparioas ones liare been erected, 
uid evrry where an attention has been awakened Id the im- 
pnrtanrp of th:- subject. 

In the capital of the states, a large and convcnipnt lot of 
land boi'deriiig on Charlen rirer lus been parchaaed, and 
prpparalioTt in making Tor erecting a building suitable tntlic 
purposes for which it is designed, and on a scale worthy the 
charxctci' of an intelligent and humane community. 

Vt'heii it is cnnsiditred that all prrsons suspected of crime 
are first confiiird in the count; gaolsi that if iheir offence, as 
is coininoiily (he case in thf heginuing of iniquity, is of a kind 
that rendera confinement there after ronTiction a proper pun- 
ishment by law, and that the discipline is chiefly if not alto- 
gether comprised in securing the pri^^oners with little or no 
regard to their moralH. instrurti'in. or employment, it ntll 
immediately appear that they ai-e the most frightful semina- 
ries of Clime that can well he contrived, and that they will 
countervail, in a shucking mnnnrr, the beneficial tendencies 
of a penitentiury establishment, . 

The alarming increase of juvenile deli nqucnrj in Engla™ 
has recently excited there the most painful sensations. »■* 
Ibis country melancliuly examples of a similar natoro n*^ 
not been wanting, and imr count* gaols have been '"" |' ^^ 
by many a youthful culpi-it, whom the humanity of the ^ 

WDuld not senfl to the penitcntiai-y. Mistaken *"" ^ |,^ 
Instead of placing liim. where his mind misht he P""" ,i~^ 
instnictiitn. and his habits of laziness mi.tle to y'^l^'J^^^V' 
necessity of labor, he is ronfmcJ, w 
a'noiig older villains, wastes h>» time inV 
of pii>fligiicy, boromes an adept in th* 
of tlio crall, and is set free when he I r 
the iHTNonti and resorts uf the violatoi | 
country. 

It is nrces.sary that most of the 
rrfoi-med and many nf them rebuilt 
made to give the means <if cnmple 
court yard for cxerrise. and workshr 
to each of tiiem. and that no |>en 
indulged in idlt-ncss, hut made to wc 
or be not pi-nfitahletD the public : tha 
that spirituous li<|uorsaiid implemeoli 
ed* and the 11 enforced ; tbi 
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Aut. XIV.— I. Mhandlnng iteber dw Itichtmle unit bequrvuU 
pijdethodt lUe Bahie eir.es Cotneten aus evigen Beobachtwtgtn 
breihnen. Von It'Uhelm Gibers, iler JUrthan Doctor, 
litgliede drr kanerlichen JikaiUmie iter JV^ilitrfiiracher, und 
r Konigi. Societal sw Giittingfn CoTTespondentea. Wciiwar, 
'•■T. — —J treatise upon the moit easy and cmwenitnt taethod 
J computing ike path of a atmet, Jrom »evcrai otomilitfiu. 
i'*y (fiZ/M-n Others, M. D.Weimaf, 1797. 
h'37»nna matus corparum calesttum in uctionibttt eonieii 
• VoJrm ambientium, aueture Carolo Fridtrica Gauss, Hiuii- 
burghi, IS09. 

hOvRflbject in bringing these storks into Tiew it (lir prrsent 
■■ IS not so rnurh to enter into a disi ussion of titf siibjrcM 
■ated in tbrm, as to c»U the altention of the aHtitmoiiiei'a 
snd mathrnnitirians uF our country tnsome of tJic improve* 
nientfl in the srience, which h»ve been for some time in coiB' 
mon uae in Germany, but which are hardly kmmn here. 
The first of these works treats of tlie shorteist und m'Mtcun* 
venieiit tnelhud of computing the orbit of a comet froia lhrr« 
geocentric obseirations. It is above twenty ycara Hince it 
was |iubl)shed. but it was not known in uur country till rcry 
lately, tsheti i( came into some notice, in con»e<]iieMr« of the 
extracts made fmm it by Delambrc* in bis a.ston«iuy, and 
even now it may be questioned whether there arc two cofrfea 
of the original work in the United Stalei. It met with thi 
■ame Rite in Great Britain, as is evident from llie Tranwic- 
tionn of (lie Royal Society of London, for the year 181'. 
That >o1iime of the Transactions contains an inteirsting 
paper by Mr. Ivory on the theory of comets, in whkh. with 
his n^iial elegance, be discusses the subject in a manner 
somewhat original, and finally gives as his own a short aod 
eany mrlbod to compute the orbit. This method upitn rxani- 
innti'>n (urns out to be ni)(hing more than that, which Dr. 
Otberi liad pulilii^heil in the work befoi'e lis, above seveolemi 
years before, alllmugh this coincidence must have been wliujly 
unknown to Mr, Ivory, and to the other members of tlie 

■ Jnlin Qaplisl Joseph Dclambir was born st Amiens, Sept. 19, IMfl- 
He i» the j;re»ir«t of Itie prtscnt French osironomcrt, uid Is well known 
b> his Ublci of Jupi'er, S^tturn, and the isiclliicii of Jiipiicr, Iiis iccoaiit 
of dte TDcanure nf the arc or tlie meridian tif France, hU complete •JsleiB 
of utroaonj'.biihiitory of ancient MUonomj, Uo 
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RnyK\ Snciety, We ronsidcr I his as a striking mslance of 
thr little attenliun jinid in (in at Britain to wurka o( matUe- 
matiral ncicnre printed in German}'. 

Another pmof of this neglect nf continental science, con- 
necli><I( Wfl »re \iti\i\ty in atlil. with an elTiirt to amend it. is 
fumishrtl by Mr. Lindcnau. \^ iio, in tliv Jimnuil for JistroHomy, 
iiilorms iiH that an ariieillHeinunt wii» inserted in a laic num- 
bir uf mic nl the ftrat scientillc journ-tla in LunduH. tor a 
copy of Biide's Jiniritiing x'lr Sterukumle. Clulraluclion to 
JstranomijtJ and Uranogritjihie, wLilIi were nut to bu found 
in anj of the h)iii[)m in lynidnn. 

It i". not indeed with i-eMpectIn mathematics and astronomj 
alone, that nur breiliren beyond the water arc chargeable 
with a nrplect of cniittnental literature. We haieasjet seen 
nn n<>ti<e. of ronnetjuenre, in any Briti.^h Journal, of Mr. 
Bouiernek'a Hlslnry of English Poetry, wliich forms a 
portion nf hia large lilatory of bi-llea Icttres in modern Euru|)G. 
Sisinnndi ha» borvnwed liberally from this work, nnd pro- 
fesHCH his obligations to it. And though a work embi-aciiig 
the elegant lilevaturc uf the rortu^^tac, Span >h, Fienchi 
Italian, German, and English languages, cannot be expected 
tn be executed equally well in every part, jet we surely 
have nn book in our own language, which can daim eqtulitj 
with IhatiHirtion of Mr. Uoutenvek'a,whirh treats of CnglaniL 
llie French h;ive long hiiice IraRKlatcd the volumes, which 
contain the hintory of tlieir literature; but those tshicli are 
devo'ed to that of England are not even known to the nation 
most concerned to i-caH tliem, Tlietr is in fart a supercili»u». 
ness in the manner, in which our transatlantic hi«thren iire 
apt to speak of Germany and German leaiming. highly iinbe- 
couiing 'he courtesy of true sclxJamhip. and nnfavnurablc to 
the prtigcess of learning. It ia an inade^iuate esciise for this, 
that they do nut unilei-stand the Intiguagc and literature which 
they disparage. For besides that not undei-standiiig a thing 
is a pour enriiw for vilifying itj the same unfriendly spirit 
prevaih'in thnsc departments of study, whiih are porsued in 
the Laiin language. V>'e have never wilnessed without 
regret the unfriendly lone asoumrd by S'l great anil wonderl'iil 
a man as PofRnn. toward scholara like Hermann and Jacnh.<t ; 
Slid litis fi-Hing ot regret at a tone, which the nnqnrsiioned 
SHiM'Hority af l^n'snn might palliate in him, luins into disgust, 
whCH we see it imitated by such disciples as Bluumlield and 
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Kiddf toward men like Seidler and Sctiaefer. The cause of 
classical learning in England needs not the aid of such an 
affectation of superiority. For» though the number of 
profound classical scholars is far greater in Germany than in 
England, and the progress made by the Germans in some 
parts of classical literature^ as particularly tlie doctrine of 
the Greek metres, is beyond any thing wbivh the English 
press has yet shown us, still the memory of Pnrson, and the 
reputation of GalsfordyElmsley and Dobre»are praise enough 
for this generation, to enable it to enter honourably into the 
comparisim with any other country or age, in the department 
of Greek literature. 

We should not have dwelt so long on this topic, had not 
the cause of learning suffered a serious detriment from the 
unfriendly spirit in question, of which we will give one more 
instance. It is known to every biblical scholar, that the 
translation of Michaelis, by the present Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, the only living theologian of any considerable note in 
tliecliurch of England, has produced a new era in the science 
of theology in that country. It was therefore to be supposed 
that farther light and aid from this language would have come 
with a favourable prepossession to English biblical critics. So 
far has this fair expectation been disappointed* that every 
attempt to translate Eichhorn's Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament, a work in every respect incomparably superior to the 
Introduction of Michaelis to the New Testament, has been 
systematically discouraged. Dr. Creddes informs us in a 
Latin letter to Eichhorn, appended to Good's life of the Doc- 
tor, that on his presenting a proposal for such a translation to 
Bishop Horsley, he was treated with great rudeness by that 
prelate. 

This might the sooner be pardoned from Bishop Horsley, 
who, not knowing the German language, might more natur- 
ally be insensible to the value of an author like Eichhorn. 
But what shall we say to language like that which we are 
about to quote from Bishop Marsh himself, the translator <^ 
Michaelis, whom ten years' residence at Leipsic must have 
put in a capacity, one would think, to translate any German 
author. <Nor can it be necessary to say any thing more at 
present of Eichhorii's Intro' urtion, whirh has never been 
translated, and from the difficulties, both of the language aid 
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of the snhject, cannot be undentood by mani^ English readers,' 
("Lect. iii, p.6ii, Amer. edit.J Dot- s this iiirvn tlmtan KngliHli 
reader, not undei-qtandin.^ Geriitan. would bi> unalilf tti read 
till' wurk i If tl do, the pn>ponitinn in correct to bo §ure, lint 
Rinf!;ularly nuji^aliiry. II' it mean that an KngliHli reaHer, 
ttK^enit null tug German, woutil Htill be unable tu iindflrHiand 
tills work. UB wonder at itie asHeition, and wholly dcnj' its 
corrrctn SH. 

We make these remarks uilh'iiit any fear of an invidious 
intiTprelation. Eiriilmrn's ^nvk is well kimwn in this i.-cmn- 
try. and as uni>er«ally prized f'lr its extent of rrutliiion. as 
rp|ii-nliated for tlic license of tlie theological views which it 
im|dics. 

But to return to the works before us ; the author of (he 
(irKt named. Dr. Gibers, is well known as one of the moat 
dislinguMied aslrnnomcrs of the present day. He was bnm 
at Aibcrgrn, in Germany, Oct. 11, 1758, and now resides in 
Bremen, where he has erected an observatory u|>on the top of 
Ills houne. He is skilful as a physician, but retired from prac- 
tice, except incases orrt'iendship or charity ; but particularly 
eminent «a an astronomer and a mathematician. His most 
important publication is the work here mentioned. To hitii 
we owe the discovery of the planets Pallas and Vesta. He 
also discovered a very singular comet, or collection of sliin- 
ine matter, wilhntit a nucleus, and so extremely rare, that it 
did not obscure the smallest fixed stars, when passing central- 
ly over Diem, and what is most remarkable, this small epeck 
of light is revolving somewhat like a primary pUnet about 
the sun in a jicriod of 75 years. The excellent character and 
talents of Dr. Olbers make him an object of the greatest 
res|irct and lo\ e. One of the most noted of the German as- 
tronomers, when giving an account of this liltle comet, says 
very happily. 'Our Ollwrs. the fortunate Columbus of the 
planetary world, was the discoverer of this wonderful stir. 
Science and her votaries fc^'l tite m'wt liveJy interest in this 
uncommon man, who, in his peaceful path marked with in- 
tellectual energy, has discovered to us three new worlds. In 
the strict sense of the word, he may be called (he favourite of 
the heavens and of the earth, useful to all ; in the (Jay stretch- 
ing forth his helping hand to relieve the distresses of suiToring 
humanity, and in the darkness of the night penetrating into 
tliC farthest recesses of the starry firmament.* 
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II is not oar intenrion to go into a partindar aiialjrsis of 
tbr improTenents made by Dr. Olbera in hi9 work, which 
could not be explained Tcry easily wilboot refereore ro a 
diagram. It ^ill suflke to obaenrey that his Hohnioa of what 
Ken ton called Ftvbiema Umge d^kdimum is direelf by BeaoB of 
three equations f>f easy computation ; and tlie imporUnre of 
this solution may be csCimated from the ( ircumstame that 
Mr. hory, whcise writing place him in the rank of the ftrat 
BatlieroaticianH now living in Great Britain* adopted it* as 
much more easy than any other know n method, asy for ez- 
ample, those of B^iscovirh, La place. Legendrey Ike More- 
over, Delaiiibre in his astronomy says, it is one of the most 
simple and ingenious methods that has ever been discovered. 

l*he second work belbre ok, Thraria nuiu$ corfommf ftc. 
is by Professor Charles Frederic Gauss of Gottingen. He is 
a native, we believe, iff Brunswick, and was first bitniglMiiito 
notice at the high school there by the celebrated Zinunermannf 
to whofn the mathematical talents of the young GauHS were 
accidentally made known, and who renmineaided Mm te 
the patronage of the Duke of Brunswick. He is now 
about 40 years «>ld, and is considered one of the nsost 
accurate and rapid calculators in the world. He is eminent 
as an astn>nomer, and may be placed at the h«*ad of the 
German matheniaticians. He has cliaige of the observatory 
at Gottingen. The prize medal foiindeci by La Lande was 
awarded to him, for his Vieona matns. &c. by the National 
Institute of France. He has also publislied a celebrated work 
on the tlic theory of numbers, and several papers in scientific 
journals. 

The chief object of his Themia mefus corporHnif the work 
before us, is the solution of this general and important prob- 
lem, to determine the orbit of any heavenly fro<(i/, hy three ge^ 
centric observations^ withwit any arbitrary hypothesis^ the Hwie 
elapsed between the observations beini^ so small as to afford UUk 
or no room for selection^ or for the application of any parUenlar 
mefhodf and embracing e\cry kind of orbit, whether it be an 
ellipsis, parabola, or hyperbola. This evidently includes 
Dr. Olbrrs* problem, which is limited to a parabola, as a 
partirtilar case of the general solution. It would exceed the 
limits assiji^Tied to this article to analyze fally this important 
work ; ^^e shall tlieitifore only mention the chief divisions and 
the objects treated of, with a few incidental remarks. 
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The work is divided into two bciuks, with Uie followini; 
tiUe ; 

Liber primus. Relatioiiea gpiiernlea inter qunntitates, pei- quii!> 
coi[iorum coelc^tium motus circa aulcui ilEliniuii- 
tur. 
Liber Be cu nil us, Inveotigatio orbitirum corporum ctelestiuin CI 

uliMriaMonibus geocentric is. 
The firsl book is di^ ided into four sections. 

I. Kelationeft ail locum siniplicemin orhifa apectantes. 

3. Kelutionea ail lucum Hiinplicem in spatio apectaates. 
S. Relutiones inlei' lucoii pluiee in orbita. 

4. Kelatiunes inter Iocub plures in spatio. 

The first sertiiin treain of the motion uf a platiet about tlic 
ann, in anj runic sertiun, and Ibe whole theory of this mution 
in tlie elti|)siB. parabola, and hyperbola, is rnluied to equa- 
tions betneeii some of the elements nf the orbit, flie anomuly 
of the planet, and ils distance rrnm (he sun. What deserves 
most notice for its novdl) is the mantier in which the tnie 
anomaly is deduced fmm the vuan, in an orbit of great 
ec< entricity, b^ a very simple, arrurale, and elegant method, 
using an auxiliary table, cnniputed carefully to seven places 
«f decimals and given at the end nf the work. 

The situation of the planet in the plane of its orbit being 
round, as in the first section, it is referred to the ecliptic, to 
tlie eqtiBior, or to any other plane, by the theorem given in 
the aecoiid section; where are also vatinus formulas useful 
in coinpuliflg the geocentric places from the heliocentric, and 
the contrary; also several methods of finding nr making 
alio wan <e for the aberration and parallax, some of which are 
wholly new and remarkably well adapted to the calculation 
of the orbit of a comet or planet, vvheresituatinn and motion 
have not been previously ascertained to a considerable degree 
of accuracy. Another very important part of this section 
consists in a very full espUnalion «f the method of computing 
the variations of the geotentric longitude and latitude of a 
heavenly body produced by small variations in any or all the 
elemrnta of the orbit. 

The tliini section c<vitains the solutions of several very 
useful problems. For example, I. The computation of tho 
elements of the orbit, from three helincentric places and dis- 
lances from the sun. Q, The deduction of the same elemenls 
uMjt. 34 
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from two heliocentric places and distances frsni the mm^ to- 
gether with the time elapsed between the two obsenrastions. 
The solution of this pn»blem is new and very aociinitey tqr 
means of, tables given at the end of the worlu 3* A demon- 
stration of the famous theorem given by Lambert^ to deter- 
mine the elapsed time by means of the two rodst aMdipm aiii 
the chord of the described arc of any conic section. In the 
fourth section some of the formulas contained in the third tat 
generalized. In these sections are many theorems in spheri- 
cal trigonometry first discovered and published by Proiessor 
CUiuss, 
The second book is likewise divided into four sedioiiaf vii« 

1. Determinatio orbits e tribas observationibus compfa tts * 

d. Determinatio orbitn e quatuor observationibuay qaanm inm 

tantum completae sunt. 
S "Determinatio orbits observationibup quotcunque qaam prozime 

satis facientis. 
4. De determinatione orbitarum, habita ntione perlarbafioaum. 

In the first section* is explained the manner of co rrect ing 
the three proposed observations for the effects of abefratioa 
and parallax, also the method of obtaining, by saooessfare 
operations^ the elements of the orbit* when they bad been Ibmid 
nearly by a previous calculation ; afterwards the principles of 
the different method which may be used for the first iqppnix- 
Imhtion are pointed out« and that which was fovnd upon ex- 
amination to be the most simple is explained in all its A-tails. 
In tho preparatory- calculation, some of the prinriples of Dr. 
Olbers* metho i are used and the process is finally redoccd ts 
an equation of the transcendent kind but of ver^- easj soiutionf 
by means of a table of sines, so that by repeating the afertr 
tion two or three imes, the required elements of tiie orUt 
may be obtained to a considerable degree of accuracy. ^Tn 
illiistTiite the methml tliere are given three exampkn ;* in one 
of ^hich the place of the planet is referred to the equator by 
its rijs:ht ascension and declination, instead of the osnal metii- 
od of th(* 1oii£:itu(le and latitude, which has aometiioes the 
adT;uua.;:\\ iMrticuIarly when it is required to compare a 
great number of cbsfrr^d risrht asrensions and declinations ^ith 
the c.^npuftii places, to obtain by their general combination 
the most oorreoi \aluos ofthf" elements. 

When the inclination of the orbit is small, the least error 
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in tlie latitude tuiglit produce a consideralile liiflercnce in tlic 
place of the nude and in the elemcntH of the orbit. In tUiscase 
it 18 necessary to dopciKl more upi>n the lungi(u(li-s ul' the 
[ilanotf bv using four observations instead of tlirect and liiia 
cane isU'eatedofwhoi'o the formulas neretuai^ for Ihc solution 
arr invMtigalcd and an example is given to illustrate them. 

When a gi'eat number uf observations of a heavenly body 
have been obtained, all of which are liable to small eriiirs^ 
and no reason why any particuliu- portion slmuld brselcctr4 
in preference to the rest as the basis to determine the orhit ; 
it becomes a i|uestion how to combine the whole so aa to ob- 
tain the luost accurate result. The method prxposed by 
Professor Gauss and used by him since the yew 1795 (and 
vliirh was also invented by Legendre a few years arer- 
wartb) is tbe principle known by the name of tlie Imst squares : 
which consists in this ; the difference between the computed and 
ob.9<rDerf place bciitg considered as the error of the observation, 
those elements are to be selected, which will render the sum 
of the sipiam aJiM these errors « minimum. This itrinciple is 
now generally used by mathematiciatis and astraitoniera, and 
it in explained by Professor Gausa in the third section of the 
second book. 

The fourth section contains the method of correcting tlw 
elements fur the effect of tbe disturbing forces of the planets. 
This cannot be done till the orbit has been nearly ascertained 
by previous caculation, and then the perturbations being 
computed in this nrbit and applied to the observed places w ill 
give the corrected valucM, to be used in finding the true ele- 
ments of tbe motion. 

The impnrlance of the improved methods of Professor 
Gaiiss was exemplified several times in the computatiim of 
the orbits of tbe four new planets, particularly Ceres, discov- 
ered by Piazzi.* a few days before its rnnjunctiou with tlio 
sun. It remained obscured in the sun's rays above ten months, 
ami after tiic conjunction it was sought for in vain, during 
several weeks, by many Kuro])ean astronomers ; at length 
Baron Zach, furnished with an epltemeris of its motion com- 
puted by Professor Gauss, found it again tbe first clear night 

* Jnieph rUaii, known by th« dUcorcry of the planet Cereg and by hi* 
excellent catmloguc of the fixed stan, wu bom at Ponte in Italy in 1746. 
11? has no* iho tiireetion of tlie celebrated nbstrvalory it Palermo in 
aiaily. 





jR fwkst ir u T*i« sr^tir -smniin 
-v^l Iff "tie ^nmisuric mudrv 9'.fti 
yrhrto «ir:i jaomrnim ^ -u Miiit»i. 
BPmaruiiie iwfaiir* it lu* :.-iauiiinBc ^i 
5~ ii' -: inc: ^ tie pnrtii ir «»r 
in* iianrr V-srx. -wtti loserrtfiiins 
wr iinr'ern iayV niniiifu Wlfr9 
be^n "inshftpr^ is "r:!!* juvmr -if 
vnr'-i tan "he wrmnfii- irtir ir* a 

TV ?«'! iFonLt v* !»ve nciitiiiiipfi viMirf aJMw Aew the 
VKfiun^» if A srcmzer aak^srirM ^i :iie si-sfaolic Iihimi mi iit i 
rf Gtfnan MCsnniMiim^ amA w« bc^c if ir were necessary 
P^e iSu^er prmf ^7 HwernrHr a ^^^T^ rviN^m of osrliBl 
WfiKjt nn Cu» vieve ^Y tfcmnnj. fnmDfd m tkt Grrmmn 
lukffKkZ^, Bat «« «liall iLuit ^ar^cs to a short aotirp of 
tfcreit of tiheir amfC wkCr^ pemil»'al yfcfcrrtiwj, aafnelyy 
Bode** Ji/^MOKJciki Jkanmi'< rJatrmdmteai Bfkgmeru^J 
Barm Zad^M Mma^thAe Cmrr^fomUmz^ r M mi kk§ imrtgfm^ 
itML^j aocl dM( Zeit^tekrfifm ^^nrnamat^ flmi nmi §f JMrmr 
cmv.. b« Lindenaa and Bohner.Vnnr. TW &nt of these 
vorkA. pnblnSH at B^riia hj Bode, since the year 1776, 
c/^ntain^ (t>^-d*^ rhe -al«-ala?io?!^ i:<aal]j focird ii* an ephem- 
tr'i^j a \aJtiable rollertion of t.ibl^< artd fomolas* of such 
im(r>rtarirp t/» astrr>r, >iii^r«« thtt De la Lande nas induced to 
sav, that frrim the ^pnrh of its firs- publication astronomers 
uere Miztd to Uarn the Gtrman binzvaz^^ as they could not 
dixpKnu uith the jw? nf tha' vrork. Tiie publication Ls still 
continued, an'l the ^hole set now consists of about forty five 
orta\o volumes, «hirh ma> be procured for sixtv dollar*. 

The Mfmatliche ('orrejfpondenz cnntaiiis a most valuable 
rollf'Ction of oripiial and selected paprr» and tables on astron- 
omy and geop*aphy9 published at f fotha from 1800 to I^IS, 
milking in all twenty eight orta\o volumes, (if about 600 pages 
rarli. It coinpriscs almost every thing that was done for the 
improvement of astronomy and geography dm ing that period, 
and rontains the latitudes and longitudes of thousands of 
placoH in vwvy part of the globe, detfrmiiied by trignnomet- 
rlcal wnrveys and astmno niral observations. The whole 
ran he. pnirliaMcd in Flurope for tho moderate su^n of thirty 
two dollars. I'he editor, Francis Xavicr de Zach^ is a Bar- 
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gn oF llie German einjiirc, and was born at Pest in Hungnry, 
June l^■ 1734. After MHitiiig most uC tlii' observatiicifs in 
£iirope, hv t(K)k charge of the excellent one trrr^trd at Sre- 
berg near Giiilia, «hpi* he cnntiKUCil "itli great iisefulneea 
for man) jcars. tie pubrmhed new tmlar labks atiil ntlier 
btbleo of great value, vtHs tlie fiiiindci' anil chief cundiirtiir of 
tlie work ueare mentioning, which ciintuins many or his pa- 
pers, and is now the editor of a similar work, printed in the 
Frenrli language at Geneva, entitli'd Correspmidence aatroitom- 
ique, gca/^ajitttqur, kydrogra[thiifur ei staiittiqae. 

Thv. ZcilnchriJ'l Jiir Jistronomte, |irioti-it at Tubingen, was 
begun in 1816. u|ion the same plan as the itrereding work. 
It coniains an escelleiit introduction bj Lindenau, giving an 
account of the tahonrs of astrnnumei-s in all parts uf tha 
World fi-om tlic lime uf the discontinuance of the pubitration 
of the MonitUiciif- CitrresiiimdrHx, aUo many original papers 
and valuable extracts from the transactions of the learned 
societien in diflerent parts of the world, making it very in- 
teresting to an astronomer. Unforiunately for science this 
nork was dincoidinued in \%\%, after the publication of live 
small octavo volumes. Mr. Von Lindenau. the ctiief editor 
of this journal, assisted also very much in the {inblication of 
the Monatliche Cni'respondenz of Von Zacb, and commu- 
nicated several of his valuable papei-s to tliat work. He bas 
given impmved tables of Mercury, Venus, and Mars; and 
had llie direction of the observatory at Seeburg after it had 
been left by Von Zach. 

These, and many other excellent scientific works, have 
been scarcely heard of in this cunnlry, from the prejudice 
vvbicli so ;;eneriilly exists that tlie German language is ex- 
tremely difflrull to learn. But it is a fart that this is not the 
case, so far as regards the arquirement of &st'ffidtnt knowl- 
edge nj the language to read mallicmabcal books. The labtmr 
iiecessar} to obtain this limited portion of the language ia 
not much more, than could he requisite to make the same )ira- 
grexs in the Frenrli. which, as is well known, can be ac<|uired 
with ease in a very short time. The experience of the writer 
of this article warrants him in tbe Assertion, that two hours 
in the dn> for fmir or five montljs. even without the aid of a 
teacbrr. would '>e amply sufficient for any one who ismoileratc- 
ly skilled in the mathemuticiil sciences, and possessed with no 
Dioi-G than tlie usual capacity for learning a langiinge> to read 
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^v^mrii ncnunr Tiir mrmti shrmb mmi Att mmtm loii|p- 

H Kh^ Ll Piiis^f inriE. S. TW cmase of rhe 
ic zwi vmin-'^- vi rainu 4. As mrrwair determi- 
wmm ic itor mrV |«i*idsi ^ ■niw rfa sKaD iarquiility in 
Htf »i«M-\ aHfTirtift. 5^ TW ^ua a ri L } bj vWrli dw mrf h is 
iKSmiM V TUT uniniN OMrr^Trc^ %% mnatm «f t«o Mudl ine- 
^imiitir«^ n He Biiitr'^> ibiqmk. U TV- lm»s of capillary 
«nrmniitf. *. C 'Mnwar frrviuw mai cakwiMtwawm of ttio 
}«mu**tiinutwL ic iw xiiaif«v nf ^r pliBrtiL TVnr discove- 
rtra^ *kf^3ii;r «iTt & nohoaAr nf myracvvnts u aaal^sis 
sour n f«*tr^ iiriAri Mf m i giej Mei ry kmvvied^e. plare this 
wmir^ai jmii iar aiu«Y «in if tm cmmemfannm in the 



>iM« MY W j g f uii O'^ Tr MtL wkmAttmStmcj oi our 
' w ^^' i'tfm iu m i r m lam 3» laac. «4m a tiaailatinn of 
l6e <«anr ••rri. mT sur Mtrwafw C^AnatL af 4r la Place, 
^!M a '^••iii«»' r>j aii— r j c<. ia^ iifn oMBficari bj the Hon. 
X Ib ^Hgtea : v^itf av ii»c W^vv^vr. var bc<» p n t aikd ap- 
m "ii Ar unaMT it vmnviY mt a» iw ca^Mjy fej Cka pahli- 
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Tils ^r.^fojn ra'^>»? oi' :a^ Li:li and Greek lanjcaaipes is 
9i>r. xs ai^i^ ^£ui:«*fTi:> ii rkf£r *x»jK»ec> ^%e Apposed, a sob- 
j^'C <ji men* 'arit)t(ir>. jjhi «<>rta% •jntv to e«ipt»T the learned 
lecsiHT «i An ancSiudkhvii. Oi c!i«* .\^cranr« ever^ nan who 
Lis «rf:her thfirn an inscnicter * i j^^ch* or has had ocmsion 
ty iri\ffl ami ha^e tnC4Pfi''^ttrw virh rhe learned of different 
nat'ORs, hdLs Mx ch«* >*ant oi a »ell <imM and uaibiriD pro- 
nunciation of zh-ynf Unsnia^sr^^ ^e« indeed, in f|ii'« cocmtrj 
are arcastoai«d to consider e^i'n rW Latin as literallT a dead 
lan.^tiasre : but iii> >«ionfer do «e sec nur r«>t on the continent 
of Euripe tha'i we fi id. to n'ir mortitlcation, that we bare 
hern in a j?n)4s error. W" then see that it is in daily ise not 
only as a medittm of iotercoorse bctweea kmrned strangers 
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of tliGferent naduna, but Aw in the I4h;(ui-u ronm betwrrn tlie 
prolcssui- and t.ie (m|iit uf tlit! nuiue iiHtiuii. TUv fli-sl tliiiigt 
thLirti'iiif, tliut vtB tiiiil tiura«hi-H obliged to tin upmi vl'.iiiii^ 
llie Hociel} ol tlH- w-iiDlars ol' Eiirupi-i is lu sit down tu ilie 
bumble iiuk iil ii(uil>iiij;. like st Ititul-buys, tbt fuiiuliur iliii- 
iDgur-H ol' bi-asmus himI uiUvr tMiiem mIki luriiish in wilb !ib> 
pure colli II] tiial Ldlin au can at tltia iltty be attained, ur pur- 
ba[i- niri-d be (leHiiid. Bui ltv.re again oui' Etij^liab inuOti uf 
proiinuiiiiii]; Hie languiigr (iivseitts aiiolltt-l' nbstarb' 'u tiur 
inld'Toui'Nt- with ti'i* h'ImiIui'h of tlit cotiliiH-nt ; and wt* are 
Cuiilinually exfruBfd til tliv ceiiHuiv wliii.li JiAi'ph Sialif^r is 
Mid ii> b&vit iHwtuncd willi bo little cei'cmony upun unr 
Kiij^lisb bivtbi-rii, fiiiiD t.ie HHimi gkuwi •Anfclnruin ter» 
etiam diTtissimi >ain pnive Lntine eHVrunl, ut iH liac urbe, 
quum t|uiilitni kx va grnic per qiiuilranti-ai Imrie inti ^i iini 
a|iuit HID verba feriMet. ni>que i-gu iiiii)j;iH emn iiiirllif^ren 
qutiu M Tuii U'e loquiitu^i fuiHArt, lu>miiii'm rngaviiim ut px- 
cuaatuiu me nabnrat. quud Anglict; unn benn inttilligci'cm.' 
Hj/iM p 700. 

What Iben in to be done on our part undfr tbin prrmure o( 
MIilwrra»8nicnts ; tbis ronQicI betupcn uur <ild btibita oh th« 
eiif liand mid tlie ciTtxiut}' of biin^ uiiiiitrlligible im Iho 
otliirf Wf kiiiiw ut'ni) i-emwly, unless by romnton cimscnt 
thi' fj'iteral pionunciuiion >it' tbf roininmit of Uiiriipr Hb<itiM 
be adiipird; wv say, t'lO general iK-imuiicinlimi, bfiau^iP we 
au^lii nut aiiupt Uk' {lecuiiHiitioH uf any uf thi> cc>ntini>ntal 
oatioDsj we would not, fur i-xani|kle, H»y witb the l>ennHriB 
myUr or noi(«r for neuter, nor with tin- ltaliu.tia Tthitclttro for 
Cicero, and hIiU less would ve, with Ibe Frenrli, throw tbo 
accent uitifiiniil.t on fhr last ayllabli' ; but we would make the 
grnerii] ronlinentui pronunrialion ut'thc letters, i>S|tei:ial I y of 
the Towels, the biiMs of tlie stateni. This woulil qualify us 
to coiivi-Be. and to read and study advantagenunly. with the 
acholan of the cmttinent t uid at the same limu enable us to 
read withitut that effort of Hltonii'Hi which it now costs us, Iho 
many pbilulogical and other wrilin;;8 of lliuse scholars rcJat- 
ioj; to theiotrrr-iviiM^ nations of aiiliquity. 

T'le rem irks wliich we have here made iit resyiect to the 
L:<<in Uneuu^ are also, in some measui't, applioibli- to the 
Greek ; lliouKh an uniform pronunciation uf the latter is not 
ofKO much inipgrtance, prHClicaliy sjiPHkitis< as of the fornier. 
In Greek. Imwever, wu possess one advuitagCj or, as some 
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may think, we are under one disiul vantage, wiiich dun -mK 
exist ill the ciuc uf the Latin ; tlmt is, that there is iirill a 
nation of nu contemplihle im|)iirtarice in piiinl tif niimhers, 
whati'viT »iinio miiy think of them in nthcr respects, who, 
at this day. use a language, anO )irununciatiun ion, t» they 
contend, vhich is in subfilnnce almost the same with tltat cX 
their anrestora in the classic ages ; and I'ram tbi-se liditf; 
instructors, therefore, we may learn a jtronunciation which 
can lay claim In a vity considerable antiquity. It we ahouU 
over be able aatisfactorily to trace back liiis pronunciaiiitn 
no farther than iibout the period uf the christian era. «« 
preaum« there would he i|o hesitation among the learned of 
all countries in adopting it; because, independently of Ifae 
advantage of an easy iniercourae between scholars of nil na- 
tit'iis, the pronunciation would he juftt as much an ei*senlial 
part of this, aa it is of the French. German, or any ntber 
language. Here, tlicn. we meet the great jinint in conlro- 
versy. Whether the present pronunciation of the Greeks i« 
the same with tliat which their ancestors used down to the pe- 
riod when their umtten language suffered such a change as to 
be no longer considered classical; a period, whkb drflVmit 
{tei-snus, according to ilieir different tasteis, will fix either 
about the christian era, or within a century or two after JL 
Mot that we miicbt not content ourselves with a pranunriatKm 
of far less Hnti(|uity than thai; for as Bishop Ilorsley ob- 
Bcrves, notwithstanding corruptions ' It may reasonably be 
supposed, that the pronunciation of the Cii«ek limguagci, even 
in the time ol Eustathius, who fiourished in ll>e beginiDg of 
the thirteenth century, much more nearly resembled the pro- 
nunciation of the best ages, than any thing we can aabalilalc 
for it now.'* 

, Mr. Pickering, in his essay on thin subject, which vas 
nblishcd in the last volume of the American Academy's 
lemoirs. (and which was examined at large in tlie twenty 
)urthnumberuf this journal.') obsi-rves,> that he had formerly 
d'i|itr(| the very prevalent opinion, that the pronunciatMm of 
B«e Mtnlern Gi-eeks was grossly corrupt ;' but that In the iii- 
"reati.eation of the subject which lie was led to make, in roii»- 
|uence of conversations with individuals of the ttation, he 
nd foond strong reasons for changing his opiniim j he ii*«f 
Unks it in the highest degree probable, • that the Greeks of 
• Prosodies of ilie Greek wd Ulin lingTiagts, p. 54. 
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the present Uay pronouncp very nearly as their ancestors 
diJ| as early us the ciimmenceracnt o( the chri tiaii era. or 
at least just after that periud ;' and he has, • without making 
any jiretensions to new or original reniarka, selerteil such 
facts anil obatrvatiims of tlie writers on thiH subject, as a]))>ear 
to be the most important in a general viewul' the qui-sdnii;' 
and such ns h<^ hoped would < incite some persons uf mire 
leisure and ability than himscir tu pro;<ecute this interesting 
intjiiiry. '* 

Mr. Muore, whose work we propose now briifly to exam- 
ine, is a profojsor of Greek at Columbia college in New 
York, and he appears to have much of the spirit tind zeal of 
a scholar ; a zeal not as yet wholly chastised by that caution 
and circumspection, which his riper studies, wc doubt not, 
will induce. The want of this caution has led him into some 
errors, which he will not be offended with us for pointing otit. 

Mr. Moore begins as if under a strong impulse of alarm, 
Icat Mr. Pickering's • ingenious essays should, by leading 
others to the same conclusion at which he [Mr. Fickering] 
seema to have arrived himself, be the means of introducing 
in any degree into this country a pronunciation that appears 
to be with good reason almost universally condemned and 
rejected by the learned of the present age,' and in order to 
avert, if possible, this mischievous consequence, Mr, Moore 
has * thrown together these remarks. 'f 

Mr. Moore has here fallen into one of those errors, to 
which we bavejust alluded, in asserting that the pronunciation 
of the Modern Gri^ks (or the Reuc/dinvm, as it is called,) is 
'almost universally condemned and rejected by the learned 
of the present age.' lie does not appear to be curi-ectly in- 
formed of the present state of the question in Euntpe. 

The Eras[|;itan pronunciation, it is tnie. is the prevalent 
one on the continent of Europe, and it is ])erhaps becoming 
regularly more prevalent. But the Iteuclilinian has engaged 
a good deal of the attention of eminent vholars, tor some time 
past, and is not without the most resiiectablc advocates for 
some of its peculiarities. We have been informed, from the 
best authority, that Wolf, the celebrated editor of Homer, and, 
in some depai-tmcnts of the science, the acknowledged head of 
the German philologists, has in an attempt to fix the ancient 
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pmnuni-iatHm i>r ttie Orvek, given the wmkni Gntfc % 
raijpectMULu 4ilaoe on tUe list of twnily tlirce (hfrtrnl lan- 
gUHgen. Iriitn wliicli tte roUe<'ts 'far suiinils that tir rnn-KtiTl 
mniit nciti'lj xpiitoitrhiti); tlir nucicnt Wi4.'« »u> nn ihM 
mibjtTi, wlik'li «a8 in oianiKx i-i^t at llie tim* «r» rrifi»«l 
our iiit'iii'Hiiition, Iiiih nlrcMly pi rht<|n ap^an-<l. Mr. HiMt, 
a riHtive Ueimttn. but Tor a lung time reHirlent r( PArts, « 
(AViKiiite pufHl wr Vill' is-'ii, ami itiw '»f the mnM-nriitiirm aC 
tW i!i:iuiiscri)it9 ill the tibriir}' of IIk- kini;. rpiitla «n antioal 
cuuraeol'lw'lurcsou tltf m-xleru Oi«4'k.MHl kivca lii^ upintun 
iM I'ttVour <>f sevt-ral of tlif Heurlilininn piTulinriiiea. 'I bo 
pniiiuHciation moreitvrr is u-ti'd in Hunie of ilif whioils ii 
AuHlriii niid 8->utli (jernian}, itnil as wr are iefoniMil, ob 
gn-d HUtlwnl}, in SMe^lett. 'riiii-e is rcHAim aUo In )imiiiM 
tlial ii iH iiwil in Ilu9si^>, tliwu(;li we have no aatAoHty for 
aSHriting ttiat it U. It is nlso usfd in Giikvh. 

pi-rii;ip« ttie Hlnmgi'Bt aiithori'y lor Mr. Mnote'fl rrraartf 
which he docs not liowcver hin'Sftf ftltt-ge, in the Imn^Euaso 
of li'TiDiinn t iwnrtl tiie bi-^imiiig of thi' (HToiid rhaplcr of 
ItiH iiilmirHhlf vork.de emt-mlatKlB rnfiorte Gnccw (•ram- 
wntiie. Ht- Ihoi'e nnys. • lUorun quidrtn mrfitrniia qui ram 
biidii'PKli iitmtie lin^iiK pn>iiunriiilionr vetervin couBfiiraMa 
]HitHni. nierilo ita jam a viris rliictlH cuntfmptA est. at ai tpmi 
bodie rum delpndfr« audcrrt. ridendum se at- di«picira4«MI 
prielicrc vidrirlur.' Bvt this Htron^ lan^uagi* of Ilrmanni* 
schnUr by ttie way who>^ WKrmtji of slatt-ni^nt i« not k* 
remaikal)lc than his <rudiiinn. was usrd tiphtppn ye»n ap*; 
since which period the disiingut'-hrd nitics wittisr namnwe 
havr quoted have Ki^en IheFtanclionof tliriraullioiity toHcn-nl 
puinisnf !he Reuchlinian pnmiincialion- Mnre<>v<r HrmunJ 
hitiHelf, in a suh»r4)ueMl rhH|iter of thin work, makes thU my 
remarkable cnnci-Hsion. which abstrarta much frnffl Ihr Julice 
of tlie g< nrral rrmark Just tjuoted from l>im. ■ Dipn^ l'<i^' 
enio l-mrice si rvHio ea jiitf(ua est. quam nunr in DliS 
regionibua loquunmr, in quihun olim. flon-ntibu* rtfaoa 
G rscroriim. ad hummumaermohumanua i>erti-nernt raM^NBi 
NoK pi'liHTc lameii omriu velcrtn linjiiiio moiiutnrniat u *•■ 
j^nnuitc alimu quidem, fuiiditu<« extii-pari. Bed quod nrnto' 
quiH niirrtur. eltti in vnrHliiim usu oniniii immotaln sin^ 
Cma tian turn tamfu vim, aeruh hI<|ui' in aliis linguis nrriiHflS 
•tMftnua.inlrg.amatgfmtinam tisqui' ad liutir dii-m OfKOS 
coDBervaTil.' NotonV doesUermutn, in tbiti pemitgti tSttf 
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thnt the Mndprn Orerks have retKini>[l Hie pure and ^nuint i 

sounil nl iIh' eoiiannanta, but Ih: huil ]irrviatislv !ipp> oveil thefv i 

pi'unundati'in ot «', Biid us it alxiuld seem. "1 i.. Uiii w>i 

are — Mitu qunieM m recte viJelur ab Uiurliliiiinnis 

pniiinnriiiri ut mediM tiil interciiiRde'--^iid • Dij>liili«riK>inifi 

Biak' iiroiiumiiiri pl< >& viir.e at GcrtnHiiii-um ei nut Biitan- 

■(iruni i Ionium vel L^ltiia ling-ia (inroi-c [Kitest. f\ua istHill 

I iiih'lhnn^Hin miHr in e iiiiuc in t iiiul«(, kr. Ex quiliuB 

Biento cittli^i vidrtur, dqilithniigi u Honum I'liitiNe m diuH 

I inti-v e H i,' &r. For titv mke ol illusIrHlii)}^ ■••»rv roily Dm 

1 Slutf of the C'lntrovrny n« the cuiitiiienr nf Kur'i|>«% Mr aild 

; a femurk or two f »in BHttinanii hthI MalUiie. alter HenunnB 

> Uii- m^ifd diHtin^uiBhed Gnek giummnriMiis in Ger .<ftnyv . 

Tht' ftH-ni> rin tiis Ui^er Giit-k p-HiitoiHr khjs. • among tlt6 

Uiiderii nays nf protniunrtnf! tlio Gret-k. the twii niuSt 

cmisid'Tabk- ai-e llie RiurUlniian and tlit- Krasniian. We 

Mtopt ttn' latter tn lliis wiirk, iml c>iil)< as it iscunshintly 

bo'OBiing tnnrt- miiveinal. but aa it Ua*- tlte gn-atml intprnd 

pMiil'.' fcc. p. 12 orihe Titi edit. Mr. Butlmatin, howiver^ 

•bsrrveH in a imte, a f«w pagen faHlier uti, • that It isby nA t 

Vana his intenlmn ti> maiiilHin that tlie modern prnnunci»i 

< tinri is lUf rely a r'irru|itioii tif tltt< nnrienl. On thf mntrHryf 

; it in Hear from many Imces tdal tlm mudern {imntmriati'in is* 

I fcr the iniwl purl, really f^niundrd iin an anrient pronunria- 

tinn. T'-is, honweri cnuld nut hare br^ti (hat prevailing!: in 

I thi- (Mvdnmitiant diakct.'p.l'.). This siigsestion, that the miidcni 

i Greek pi'onunnaiioii probably niincides^tn a ^ivat degree, svith 

' an ancient provinrial pronunriatMn is worthy t.f altri.lum. 

It ouii;ht to be examined In conix'sion with the theory of 

Ftalida, and other learned iniMlern Greeks, who mnintHin* 

fn •ippn»ittun to the srlioo] ol' Coray, that the present KoiUHic 

is not to be viewed as a corruption of the anrient tongue, but 

Ks the remains, in a cmisid'-rHble degree unrltanged. oi an 

anrient dialect. whi<'h they ntll llie ^oln-DnrJe. LVilrtin it 

it, (hat several words n>iw set down ani'ini; the bai'lMrisms 

of the modem Onek, are ancient coiloquiul words, which 

were not elevated Inlo the written language. The niimher of 

words traced to thix source would no doubt he much grea'or 

than it now is. did not the nature of the case make it almtfst 

ImpoRsihle for us In know any thing of the nnrienl pp'iken 

lantfiinge, us distinrt frniD the written. Coruy in hts notes 

l^tcfl astriking instauces in the word i'Atn^r^ 
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tlie nn>dern Greek for moon, nnd sIiowb, from Beveral aMtbor- 
ities, pailicuUrly that of Ariatoplianes, that P'vyn wM 
ajilJioa by llic ancicnls tti mnon, in distiucliiin from «*it, 
whicli was used ol tlie sun. (haioakfot 'a.*..*,.*., ai.^ a. 
«iA. -^Sy, iW.) 'I'he Itumaic lor mm, >>«<•«■;, is, we imAt not. 
of equally r"^Hi*ctab)e urgin, for Suidati deflnea it to be w'f •< 
ti'itv Kai •iia<nf. an accurate definition of wine, we arr sure, in 
moHl of liic taverns of the earth. We are not feuir tli»t aa 
nuch, if not more, might nut be said for tho antiqiiiij of the 
Romaic, as of the Italian ; aud it is well known ihal srIioUrs, 
second lu none in learning and ingenuity, have maintnined 
that uiudern Italian is a form of Latin already exbtins in tba 
Auguatino age. The various shades of thin opinion as main- 
tained hy Aretino, Bcmbo, Quadrio. and MaSVii may be ^eca 
brie% quoted hy i irahoscbi, Storia didla Lotterat. llal. l'om< 
Ui. pricf. 

To rclum to the point immediately before as, »i«. lh« 
present standing of Ihe Reuchlinian prmninriation In t^urupc^ 
we only add that MalHiias thus upenka of it. ' ffc have in 
Geriuany two modes of proimunring the Oreiek irowrto atrf 
consonants. According to one. which was recnB>meiwW 
by Reuchlin, and wtiich agrees with tlie pmn<inciaiton of tba 
noiloni Greeksi >« 'i, and •< are prmounred as i. « like af. 
Ml like ve, and iv like cf. Tlie otl»er mode was inlrodnrvd by 
BraftmuB, and is preferable, were it only for its grraler ciear- 
neaa.' p. 14. When he comes to the ninsonanls, he of course 
gives the preference to several of the Ki-ucblinian aonnds. 
As the authorities, which we have hitherto adduced ^vp'y 
only to the transalpine nations, we add that we have rrpial- 
adly been tutd by pupilit of the Ahbe Caluso, nienliuned m 
the fii«t article of our present volume, the Irarneil frtend of 
Alfiei'i, and a pnifeasor in (he univerairy at Turin, that Ibi* 
distinguished scholar gave the preference to the modern Greek 
proniinrialion. 

In page 6, of his remarks, Mr Moore seems to have faHf a 
into an error, by following too closely a single author, ttuHigh 
ouo of celebrity, instead of comparing the arcnunts nf Tariou* 
uriters. He observes, that the present pronunciation of tht 
modern Greeks • diRVi's in some respects from iha! which 
Caninius dewribes as llie vulgar pronunciation of hla tinifp' 
and coiiilemna as absurd. According to him, the diplitlioHg" 
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aX&o bad ttie Bikme sound with the atx vnwela »nil (liitliUiongHf 
to which Mr, liikeiirig assigns the single Kuuiid ut' >.' Mr. 
Mo'>rci ite^l^ tstkiitg it for grttnled, that tliis leniHrk of lb- 
Diiiius is well fuuitded, and nglitl^ supposing tlmt the render 
would exiicct him to reconcile this exiraurdinary atisoilion 
with what uthcr writers state tu be the fact, nmni-K, tlint ■< 
was sounded like i and nut like i, addt this uhservatiun : 
* This jurther change may, perha|ia, have taken pUre in the 
* language ut' the niuderii (jreekR during the two hitndrod and 
seventy years that have elapsed since C'aniniui^ wnile.' p. 6. 
But >lr, Miidiv need nut have given himselC the trouble of 
BoUiiig a difficulty, which ho will perceive ii|H>n further i-e- 
flectiou did not exiat; for it is clear that L'aiiiniiui, witli all 
bis learning) must have been uiiKlaken as to the general usage 
of the (ireekst when he asserts that they gave^the di|ihlhonB 
mi tlte same sound with f > and the other diphthongs and vouelA 
mentioned by liim. We venture to make this remark, because, 
acrurdiiig to the biographers, Caninius published his work 
in I5.i5, ;,unly »bout five and twenty years aflcr the hrasmian 
controversy was bei;un.) and as in that wlmli- contruvei-sy it 
ifi taken for gmnled by the other writers on both aido, that 
the Grefks tlien pionounccd thi> diphthang mi like >, it is im- 
possihte that Laiiii)iiis can be cotrect in asserting that at the 
same period they priinounced it like c. i, tec. 

We have mude th sr remaiks on the introductory portion 
of Mr- Miiore's essay. ciTtaiidy not from a desii-e to differ 
from him, hut to point out the real state of the contrmeray, 
which he apitears to have misapprehended ; and to make it 
apparent that an investigation uf this delicate nature ought to 
be conducted with great care ami deliberation ; and that it 
is not safe to i-ely implicitly upon Bini;le writers on the one 
side or on the other, because their prejudices or want of infor- 
mation may mislead us, in respect to some points of essential 
importance in the intiuiry. W e may add, th.it the mere au- 
thority of names in this case is of lilllt- weight ; we do not 
want opinions, hut farts. It is also not onr intention to take 
part in the controversy between Mr. Pickering and Mr. Moorv, 
if ft coRtmversy can he said to exist between thi-m ; not that 
ve are withnnt an opinion of our own, hut that we do not 
think it necessary t» descend witli our humble inlerference 
into the arena, while two such able combatants are engaged. 
Wc shall confiae ourselves to the simple inquiry, in what 
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manner Mr Mu»re lia^ r«-plt«.-d to the |irinci(Ml stKtmenli a| 
Mr. Fii'fcoring. 

Mr MiKirr iibm-rven, lliat • the niist obvious oltjt^tion to thf 
Bpucliliniiui (>ritnuiiriKliiin is Hip si>»il.>r wmiiii it i^i\efi tu n 
man.V vowIh hhiI i1i|>IiT1i<iR.i:!<. and tlie ri)mrqiH-)il tlillk-tiii^ of 
disrri.iiinntiriit itiHity wodIh in tliBr»iiroirt hihI U'-4k-r-taiti'in» 
ithnt is s[itik.n.' p, 9. To ttiis iibji-ctJon Mr I'irkennK uJk 
nncle thr nimwtT wliirli was givrn by a native GnrfJi in liiV 
£n|;1iah )ir<>rfss<ir, M int^rt'ni, nainflj', ttmt wwidsuf ibea 
muTiil. but (lillbimt in mcamnj;. are diiitinffutslMKl by th> 
amstntcliim : an in Fact tliey are in nthi^r languages. An il ii 
ft qiit-sttun nut what a pmuunriittian a priori tMtf;ht \n br, li«l 
what it ran be lM-liev«l in furl to havr hewii wr conceive ihll 
answer tn be perrectly conclusive ; miJ wn ttiink wniy i 
«)io haa atudiril any lnnsuaf!:o bt-airie his own. wtii h*i tJw full 
Ibrrp til it. Mr* MiMrc himsill. indeed, wbili* nltempiing l# 
reply to it in ^nrrgl lt-nt». evades the renl q*»>ion. a 
Guntenta himwlt' with ubfu'rviit^, that • tliiH arjifwnu'nt nay 
flrct be turned with some f «« agiirMl Hte f.xj» i<iu-if, at 
feast of thi' mndf rn Ori ik pronunriatiun.* Btit (!n- (|uc*lio| 
]s not whcttier it is e:>pedient to adopt the pr'nurKiHiian at 
the modern Qre'kn, but whether, in point of f;icu tlH-ir pro* 
nnnciatinii ia subatantially Hint of l-ie ancifnls. • Potttrcmai 
nt verbo defiin^r (to apply a rrinurk of W..|ff't) tot-> qiuMM 
nostra tiiatori'-n et i ritlm ,■<», mm de npfubiti rr, 9«mI dd n 
facta' Prvef Bomrr.p ^,fol Lips, tm 

To soften a little th.' dillieidly Hrisiosc from thin ambijtwity 
of ttie Reuihliniitn proniinriation. Mr. Pirkeiin^, in liil 
Memoir, p. 17, qii'iti-d -"even vowels .>r di plittinnj^M, ir.t,tt,ea, 
a, ie, nnd i, which have all, in i!ln);lisli. the ^amf aoum) a A 
in Cieaitr. But ■hi<! aort of amhi^iiity is not rnn6nMl tm tba 
Bnslish Barruel ohaervw. {in hi« pUo d* frturatiiin nalioiiala 
cousiileree S'tua Ie rap|KOl dm litres rlem- nlairr-x, p M 47.) 
* J* ne citerni qu* un seul ex«-mp|r, pi-ur fiiire aentir romWil 
Botn- orthoicrapbip est viripiisc Nous avons enviran trn^tt 
mnidrrcs de repni-oter Ie s<oi an. qui est un son nlmplr, pouf 
lequH il «ufliri>it d* one srul.- letire, romme on Iv vriit daaf 
lea in'its suivitns, y rontprenHnl reus, qui sonf Nitwp(iti<it«^ 4ll 
rerev.iir un », |xmr Ie pluni'l : A'latn, Camii, embleme. teiMt 
Alroran. tl^nc. Mitrthand. Sung, tians, Mnnlai-I. R>nn-ii, it 
defcu'ls, il tlofeiHl, hareuK. inrena. evident, mann-Mnl. Cao«t 
Pa..n • 

Mr. Moore admits, p. is ibat sixteen Itttera wf tbo ilpba- 
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bet are fimnounrvd by the Krasmiatn Hnd ReuelilLnixns vn-y 
ntkrty alike ; no that lie dues not cunsiilcr it necesnAry tu 
bnii^ them under iliscilvsioti. li' tltcn mh luigra )if<)|>oi'liuii 
of the lettrrs are alluwMl by the Et^-siniiiiiH in hi- imiiinuHied 
rifcht, nr*ery lu-m-Ij' ci^ht hy the inodi'i-ii (iieck*), Mr. 4**114- 
cring I'uiiU) xut be tboii^hi mnh in ar^niti^. tlmt ihey also 
pnih(iun<e the nlliti-H wiih nhour the amne decree of curroct- 
ne»s ; itndtlie inm-e mo. as Iht- pi-esent |ii-iimt<i('iatiitn orHomo 
ol'tliow Hixiet-n leltfr<^ (lui- example. J, x- ^^d siime uthi-rN.) 
is defeniled pnnrigDilly, il nut eritiiely. on the grouna of (he 
luaj^* ol' I lie mixlci-ri Greeks. 

ll would <>r CDUKc rtii-i t UN oul of iiui- tiniits (i> follow Mr. 
Moore through etery px^r ut hlH |iBin| hiet ; ur muKt, ln-W- 
everi orcHiiKiialiy go a liUlr into detoil In leNpfCt (u the 
rulen ami |ii-im'i|ile((. by whirh 6(liolai-» liavi> bi-cn iiKitally 
goveme^l in thin inquiry, but n|ii)ii NOtiie at ^^llich Mr, Moore 
sebtiiR to gilaie no reliuncr whntt'^er. We inuittt I'nr inidance, 
ditfer from him entirety in IiIk mode "F treating ihf nrgu- 
nteolsfoundi'd upon tin- fnbie Hitelli'tKS. which are so common 
in ii-anuscriptHand insrrijttionn. The learned have hithii-to 
considered rtiese false spillings as affortlitif; pretty satisfartury 
cvittcnre of rhe pi-tinuriciatiun of the aiirient Unguagrs : for 
an the words were dii tated. iheroiiyiHtjUides" very arnirntely 
acquainted with llie establii-hed i>r(hogi-a|ihy of the languaifC 
be was writii>jc< would bo very likely to snbstilnte. fiir the 
true letter or nyllalile of a word, Burh ntlier lettei-s ■ r iiylU- 
bles as hsu\ the same, or nearly the same aoJiud with the true 
Onen. A aiiigle instanrc or two. indeetl, of IbU nature 
thtxHighiiut the ulnile range of anrieiil lilerature v\>iiild not 
be very impuriaut to us in this rase ; but wtien we finil rer- 
taiii letters ronlinually intrrchangrd in the MSS. and -itHer 
monumentH of anti'|>iity, we can draw nn ntlicr nmrlusion 
-tiian Hie one rooimiin among the karned' — that those letters 
nust have closely reseinbted ea/'h other in S'nind. Le Clerc 
abftrvfs — • Non otinor est ronfusio in Grx'is, imo major, 
quod son! trum voralium.etp1nni)mdi[ihlhiiTig»ruin nm mtil- 
fum, in G'aca Ungiin, iliTTsi fstml ; i, tiemiw, '. et • sono 
valde erant aitfutia ; diphihongi<|iie •« mv, h, iv, nv, n rt v, 
pene idem snnabant aurihiiH giarunt adtentin, aut si minus 
distinctcproniinriarentur.' The learned author then adiU— 
' Hinr ft ut et inter se et ctitti tribus niemotatis littens 
In, I, u] in antiquis<iimis MSS. misreautur. Ac fltejie quoqno 
JVtw Series, .W. 2. 36 
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. ■w iJu ii fliai! nm f« am sicvs ac AE apod Latinos.* ^e 
laas;. ziu^ r S tetm rr'ifr %«r prMcsii s^ns; such an obfierva- 
Tpm a> ne irMf^it^ri Mr. Maarr's on su arknoalcdged a 
t^ :?*cirifaz : lita: lar tabr «f>t41iii^ in tlie Hcmlajieuni 
* «V9R« ^4^ fnM« aMAii«]|: bat the ignorance or 
: ruf rio^-M. aad t « link rrbancr to be placed 
m MTxvmfft^ ^ra.«T rrma lanr practicr T p. 23. Suppose 
a is^rnnL. vnf aai laacf unaivtf arqaaiaied aith the conimun 
irL-}«i<-^^aia> it :iir E.ap>d. saii^aaj^r. shonid find certun 
)r(*v*>^ i&tu «^'iia]«M» 3ii?wcufci; lairrrhaagrdiBonraTitingBy 
«i %t n/^ Of n Tbnar ic jas aioioa : as. for examplef if be 
iniuuiu rt^nnn u iai tma taa: aniai^aral lookii^ rolume of 
MT i!ai"*iini .-^lanrr-^iaaT.. Mr. Wck«8rr. * FmgUtc WritingSf' 
aciu ^hiiuii :iif^ nvrfC wn <«ntf a pasKia^ as the following : 
* I •rr^ .'--I Ai&TiTr^nu :iA: acai :W aaaK ofaa old respect- 
ahir tiniL'x- r^rs ,-rf« «.nc .nnaw^wKv to kiz r^timgs^ yti 
etc loanv n" 4 t^^i^ ir.ki ^ i«!tea frrjfndicial la Ats perfonn- 
«K^»."^- Vac^ rmif iUR M«a jpm. «hkh I do aot regret, 
ami itoLTi .^.ixL?^ :m-*ir?«Li wtii:^ m} imrt teUs att I do not 
A>t-r/ ?^.tl T» * X : ; : i- Uie GrraL. ae say. shonid, not 
Mi> t .^ ^;:0fe4>frV ikit-irjL Mv^. bat in other English 
a'-^ii'iic^ .>racjiusai>i iKvc a* -jt <iu:l <6e«taiioBjB frooi the es- 
5iaii>.KM^ /i-rii <^i^ii> iC^ior ^iru^. vt^ther it proceeded 
'r»-i!i • ^-fcfrkn.-* ■'.' 3«/c. *-'u-': i^ :•>: ratnrallv conclude 
.Ta . :o^' >»:f<>r ;i.^ ii5:«a: i. ."O;:* r< 6fT^MDg the same or 

\. \ : 5- Mr. MxTT rrx^>?s :,"» --"s?«c<r the soond of the 
r.:^ :>vr J^.xwl Gnr-i*, i: i> w^U known, pro- 
Hi.u-.:v, i< ici-r'^ 15 7ct!i(;:ij«. I'te .zr V. >-ow as the Latin 
V • •; -Vrv ::Tn:s ?a> m^ :iie <vo-i ^iich Europeans in 
c.^ c t' c'*rr ^> -.iji: VcTiT la Z2<ir o»- lan^. ag^, it has been 
lu.orrtc :> ;»e Kr-x-^arhiR ari^rrs. :Ka! the Greek S had also 
tha: <»ut»J : -: lK*a^ :*e pre^aiiin^ opinion that the Greeks 
and Ko'-jL-s 'jse«i ti:e« !e'':ers ro expre^ the same, or very 
iK'dHv :ije saaie :^K;nd. Mr. Pickering. aithcHit denying 
that ibTf r>ft> kcters might ancie* tW denote the same, or 
nearlv iK> <duie si -ind. ob-^rves, iha: there are • manv strong 
reas^wx t*,r i!«.»ubtip« whether either of thera had fbrmerly 
the iIi>liiKt s^»und o( the modern B :* but he thinks it proba- 
ble that they both had a sound more like ^" than B : and he 
discribes it a«« * perhaps a sound between our \' and our W/f 

• Ars Critic, p. iii. sect. i. c. 6. toI. ii. p. 53, cdiU ir7& 
1 1*. io, 29, 31. ^ ^^-j^^o. 
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The Romnns unqiiestiunably jironnunced tlidi- B much after 
this manner as early as the fiiurih century at Iph^jI ; Hnd 
tliU pmiiun'iatinn has Unvn liatidrd cli»wn lu our own times, 
in the SpatiUh Un^uAgc, the most legitimate daughter of the 
Latin. How much earlier the [tomans pronounrrU it in this 
maitoer, it may not be easy tu det*Tinine, but we knuw of no 
dei'isive inilicHtiona of an\ material cliang<? hnvin^ taken 
plare at that period. Hence Mr.> Pirkerinj^s inference that 
the Greek fi wa» anciently pronounced much as it now is, viz. 
like our V, is by no means improbable. We notice here with 
reluctance a remark of Mr. M<iore's, which docs not breathe 
that respect to which Mr. i'ickering is so eraineiilly entitled, 
and which is made on an expressiun »f Mr. Pickering's, in 
which the Spanianls and Portuguese are called a Uoman 
Colony, * I do nut understand,' says Mr. Moore (p. 14 note) 
• what Mr. Pickering mnans by railing the Spaniards anil 
Portuguese a Roman colony.' It is evident, that Mr. Picker- 
ing meant tlie same thing that Mr. Moore docs, who adds to 
this remark of his own : * These countries were, it i.s true, 
reduced to the form of provinces, of which they constituted 
three, and cohnies were sent into various parts of tliem.* 
Mr. Pickering in tlie same note, of which Mr. Moore has 
cited a part, speaks of tbcm as • the provinces of Spain and 
Portugal.' In the same note Mr. Moore makes this observ- 
ation — - that Latin was ever so well spoken there [in Spain 
and Portugal] as in Italy is very improbable.* Onrc-peru«ng 
the es!iay ol Mr. Pickering. Mr. Moore will see that he has 
not accurately atrended to the force of the observation which 
lie is hero combating. Mr. Pickering does not say that Latin 
was as well spoken in those provinces, as in Italy ; on the 
contrary, tie supposes their pronunciation to have been ' tiuc- 
tured perhaps wilh a praviiidtU rusticity ;' but he remarks 
that, notwithstanding this, he has often thought it probable 
' that niorc of the ancient masculine pronunciation* may have 
been retained in those provinces than in Italy, for the causes 
which he assigns. To revert, however, to the main point, 
Mr. Moore, is by no means willing to grant that ^ may an- 
ciently have been pronounced like Vt and his reason for 
dissenting is. ' tiecaiise the Latin V consonant had not the 
sound of the modrrii Greeks hut of our W; and the Greeks, 
having no single character to express this sound, either used 
4 at a» a^roximulion to it, or rendered it more exactly by 
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their diphthong •».' p. 14. Now to this may be rejoined* WmX 
there is not mo essential a difTeience bet\%een the let rt-rs Y 
and Wy as to affert the argiiuient adcipleii bv Mr. Pickei in/^; 
for he defends the usage of the modem Greeka in this in- 
stance h} supposing that the /B of tlie Greeks and the B of 
the Romans ancientiv had * pi'rhaps a sound between oar 
y and VV ;' ^h«rh the Grep|Ls« in writing R'*man woitto, 
sometinies expressed by /s and sometimes by the diphthong •»/ 
This last fact inrontestably proves, that tv and /S romt have 
Citisely resembled each other; and whether tliey bad the 
bnmd and lax sound of W or the more compressed one of Y, 
the modern Greeks would have pretty good groanrfs for 
maintaining iheir present pronunciation. We shall have 
occasion to add some further remarks upon' this letter, when 
we come to another part of Mr. Moore's pamphlet Mean- 
time we remark that Mr. Moore, at p. 98« m a note* ritet 
very pro|ierly on this same point the authority oT Dawefl» an 
Englishman ; but when he proceeds to couple with him the 
continental scholar Vossius. who says of the Romans—^ Y eC> 
ferbant ut Germani duplex W/ it is apparent that Mr. Moore 
has oveiiooked the circumstance that the Gentian W is sab^ 
atantially the English Y. 

Of the letter y. observes Mr. Moore, • I have nethit^ 
to say in addition to what Mr. Pickering has said ; except 
that the dispute, though it may be dropt, will probably 
never be derided, since neither party can find argiinienti 
that will be conclusive to prove itself in the right, p. Id. 
We see no reason foi- Mr. Moore's thus passing over this 
letter of the alphabet, which would not apply to the rest. It 
surely is not more likely that < the dispute will be decided' 
in the case of t lie others than of this letter. It really strikes 
us, that the arguments are, to say the least, as satisfactory^ 
as upon the rest of the letters. 

Ml*. Moore next speaks of the letter h which the modem 
Greeks pronounce like onr M in then ; and he remarks, that 
it « rrsenihles a pronunciation fif the letter D in Spain, which 
is not found in any other of the modern dialects of Latin.* 
And since for effects of the same kind the same causes are 
to bi' as^^igfied. why may wc not suppose that this corrupt 

• W • presume the author did not mean to exclude the Portuguese di- 
alect id which this pronunciation is qniie as common, we believe, as In 
Spani&h. The same pronunciation of tf is also heard in some parts of Italy. 
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proniiiiciatim) has bepn derirprl, in botli Greece and Siiain* 
frmii ihesHfue snun'e. ttie taslfrri Itacliari irii whii "n-rran 
tlKi^c tW'i countries alone h\' Eiiroppi wliilo the i-ciiiainder of 
itwns orcu|ti''tI by miithern liibrs.* l*. 16. 

We are H»arc that writers bave rn-qiienlly rrsiirted to ihie 
bypolhesis. It) nitlcr to arrouiit I'lii- the in'rodurtion <ir tbia 
Bnutitl nl' Die i Into the Greek langiiiigo. tl', inileol, the ar- 
gumcnt wei*e, that thtH noDnd rame fnmt the Exst with the 
wriitf.i) ulpliabeti which the Gi-eeks ai-e rmi^tidereil In hiiva 
rpcnived Teoiii the sniiie quaHer, tliere wiiulil be no occHsiiiii 
forrdiiti^i- ersy. berause the siinnd 0^ the ^ wnulil then rt»ini 
the <4nme ai>tif|ui>y with the Kounrlg of the otiier letters, (tut 
it seems to be taken for gi-anti'ii. bj the ni-ileni we alluile to, 
that tbii partiriilar nounil of t inuitt he a rornijilio)). anil 
one of comparatively recent date. Yet, as Mr. PirkerinK in- 
timate'), no siMpirion of * rorrupliiiii' attarben to the nonnd of 
the rorrefjioitdiriK dental S, the umdern )ii-oiiunriatioM ofwhicK 
haH been always rereivcd by ihe li-at-ned »n gei>uine, Mr, 
PirkerinsHirrefnt'c remarks, Mial if Ihe souiul of 5- is to bo 
defended by uttnge, (nnd we do not find in (he ancienr writers 
any ilesrription iitthc •inunit it now ba^.) there srrmH to be 
tut xtron^ reason why the modern pmnunriatioo of the t may 
notbd maintained o|>on theftanie gi-ound. But we sIihI) add 
a remark ortwq niHinlhin point. I'he interrliange of r and 
i, which is so common in nrime nf the oTieient ilialects, has 
been alwnyn coiiKrdereil by scbolarfl as affording etidrnce 
thai lite mwlerii Hoiiiid ol S \% tl>e Maine with the ancienl one ; 
for we lind in our own times, that » hen n foiTiRoer atteitipis 
to pmnounrc mip 1^, he \n veiy apt to FiMde into tlie eoond nf *, 
Now weohxenea nimilar in'eivbiinge of ^ and l^ in ttir dia- 
locti nf»nlif|uiTy ; for example, in the Jillic. "ifn f<ir "^i; 
in the Duric i'tfit for tf^i- $i(Uli.f for Sifl^m; in Ihe ^ulic, 
iyy\% for t^vyit. ^U for 'iW. etc. By parity of reasoning, there- 
fore, we ini^lil w'ithoui much hazard infer, fiiimtbtH inter- 
chan^nf^ and /.that the latter is a.t likely as Ihe letter 5 to 
have bad ori^nally the same sound which it now has. But 
when to tiiis we add the remark of ^paHnmiif. wbn ckHh the 
Z nod & almost equipollent letters — r*; Z •uum & inivn^Zirn 
e-Xifat" — there neems to be the hi^bexl jirobaljility that the 
modern Greeks have retained substa' tially the ancient pronun- 
ciatiun uf Ihe ddta ; and therefore that we ought not to clasu 

[ **prthwp,<ta,dcadTofaiite<i.BdEker. ^. Aaecdau Cwe. 
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11^ M- jcvtnanciation of it with the corruptions of the East- 
::«rr ^pjirbarians, any more than we should that of their theUu 
Toe next subject of discussion in Mr. Miiorp's work (p» 
:6; is the much conti*overted letter 9, tlie different pro- 
ikunciatioii of which by tlieErasmians and Reuchiiniant gave 
to the two parties, as is well known, the nauiesof Aiste and 
I{4isift. Mr. Moore enters upon this branch of his aq^ment 
«ith remarlving, that Mr. Pickering « is obliged tu admit 
that it («) had at one period «< a sound differing in some re- 
spei IS from that which it now has in Gi^eece.** * Mr. Moore 
then adds— « The fact i<), that the passa^of Dionysius of Hal- 
icarnas^us. w hich extorts this concession from the omdera 
Greeks, sets this dispute at rest ; and the only way in which 
they can surmount the difficulty is, to place a century or two 
kiwVr the antirjuiiy to which they lay claim for their pronun- 
cia:ioTi/ {\ 17. The author then, in order < that the ground 
nay not be perpetually shifting thus in the course of our de- 
bate/ pnx'etds to define the term an/^pif/y, which he observes 
• isa ^ery indefinite term, and altogrther relative ;* in his 
opiruon • we cannot with propriet^k' extend our .view lower 
Qaxi the aje of Dionysius.- We highly disapprove of the 
Uw»< cvf these remarks of Mr. Moore« as they hare a tendency 
tt'^ l^avf the impression, that his adversary is arguing upon 
tiis jx^i't, and indeed upon the others, more in the spirit of 
a r.>f re .\v'.tr\>\erri'i: than of a sober inquirer after tnith, and 
r*:* or x^ i:N :: f acJiirf^s of an advoratr than with the impar- 
\ i! -^ . :" a ; r-^. T* «^se we are sure, if we may Judge from 
t:. V- ,^roi Mr. IV ke ring's essay, were not his feelings. 
M,* ^r\^ ».".;'.lo:.>pci\oi\cany reason why Mr. Mnore should 
ASS.: •^A: • :1:0 .cn>ti- 1! is perpetually shifting in the course of 
o. ^.i!.'/ Mr. ri. krri?*.c. as far as we reiollect, has usually 
:.;ko" OA-v : * ^jHTAk in cuArded and qualified language, wiien- 
<M,'. :' s L\\A<;.xn rt\juire<* it : and hi> very remaik, which 
M; . M v*v !.As A^Kue «juoted. is as good a proof as we could 
^^^*' s,\.v:aI .^•n this head. Mr. Pickering has suiBciently 
r\;v,;."»^\ r^ *-v :/:ATi vvuv. uhsit he means bv the ancient 
pn- :,\ ..;•..*•• : he is of opinion that we might content our- 
N,^,x w- :^AT of a p»*rii>*l a< late as even the fAird or 
..^j^.. . ^s... .-, , xihioi! hf think< would be sufficiently near 
'i\o I* :x*^' .*\*<x\" s:A>;*Unl To satisfy our foreign earJ And 
» • i: X* x*'...o'' l%p.vv t?own to th:it period, and even later, is 
»v !.*--vN*\* >.• i^uiv as not gninssily to offend the taste of 
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',-«cUulars, it must be ailmilteil, that tLere is some little reason ^ 
in receiving tlic Hpoken laiigunge of tlio same [teriotl as HUtS* 
' cieiitly classit'ol. Wc di> not liowevci- mean lo be imderstuitd -j 
j'as expressing^ tixed <ii>)iiiii(i u^on ibis point; it is?iullicit]iit'-^ 
|! to justif}' our prLStut observntions, \i Mr. Pirkci-iKg's 
jpressed with clearness. At p. 18, Mr. Moore ttiflcrs rroni' { 
Mr, Picket'itig (and we belit^ve fnim all scliulara) as to t\kff>M 
*i anil I, wbicb aiT generally suppo-.eil U> Imve been soundc4^' 
Alike ; but Mr. Muore denies this to bave been tbe tact. an4^ 
[he undertakes to *hIiow that Eustaibius (ii|>on whom Mr> 
Pickering had placed the Rame reliance which writers hav? 
usuiklly done) is not conNistent with himself on this he 
p. 18. 25, This is, indeed, a bold cbHPj;c ; In thi^ moulh o 
n foreigner too. and concertung a mere matter of fact in ibl 
tiative language of his adversary. If the veni-rablc pairiai 
orCiinstantinnple ronld miw revisit the earth and should hav< 
tbe buldnesH to utideriake to ahow timt Mr. Moore was 
consistent with himself in n-gaid to a simple I'act i 
English language, we have no doubt that Mr. Moore wnul 
^aze at him with all that astonishment which such nn orcin 
' renre would be likely to excite. But upim what ground dot 
Mr. Moore hazard Ibis opinion ? Upon the fullawingreni 
-which Eustalhius makes on the argument to the iifth but 
\of the Iliad ;, il.fi^i^ti K.i-<i>.i.^— 7 «.,xi7.. Ii hiytt oi n 
•geWili'iTK T» 7 ;'.« i; rfi« Ji^iJyyeli inrjffji Jirtitriti <rifirirm 
ivrV Kxli xaj |_rH] aAAx mixi7». Mr. Moure nndeislands th^ 
remark ai descriptive, in some sort, -if ihe pronumialinn q 
tUe Irtter 7 ; and thfit when the patriarch says (according t 
Mr. Moore's remlering) that * Hip i in the diphthoi 
merely served to proliFue; Hie sound of the i,' he goes ' 
'tmry to reason and analogy,' and is likewise incoiisi 
Vith liimsclf. p. 25, ^ 

But Mr. Mnore has evidently misapprehended the mcnniaj; 
ofhi^i author ill thifl instance. Gustatbius is here spciiking, 
not of the sound of the Idler', bulofiis name in the alphabet; 
and if Mr. Muore has nut in this insliim'e (from the want of 
neccssiiry books in this country, whith lie. justly lamcTits) 
been obli^d tn quote his authiir at seronil hand, but had the 
original work before him, we are a little surprised that the 
remHinder of Eustathius' observations, which he has not 
I quoted, did not attract hiH notice. The whole piisHage, as it 
' U generally uudorstood, runs thus : < The letter < the anrienl<t 




called (or named) ■u adding ttie u in order that by giving it 
the extent of ^ dipiithong, tlie% might cln-uorflex tMs asi wrij ai 
the other letters*' Kustathius then <»ubj(iiiin thia remark, 
^They do the same thing wih the small • (o-mirnm)and t'orChe 
aanie : easoii they rail thar •»/* That tlie ancieiila did thus 
na^iie the § and fhe •» is marter of common leartiin;; ; and we are 
the more surprised that Mr- Moore should have oTerlooked 
this cin-unistanre, as it is mitic d in Da^ves* «Wtace<lbneB Crit- 
iea^ which Mr. Moore frequeniU rites. And as to f hr opinion 
of Mr. Moore, that the • «. had the sound of king t/ (arid not 
of <• as Mr. IMckering snpp'kHes,) it will aufBce iierp to qaota 
on< e more the authority of Dawes, who in hia leder to Tay- 
lor makes this remark — * All that I contend for ia« that the 
same Greeks who wmte B, never pronoanccd it £1, any 
othenvise than as A was pninounced Ahpm^ that ii^ when its 
name, not its p^iwer, was considered.* 

We have d\«elt tlie longer upon this part of Mr. Moore's 
remarks, because we kofiw it has been tlie f aahinn with aoine 
writers to treat the Greek grammariana and acMiaata with 
Tery little ceremony, or rather* «vith absolate contempt, even 
in questions relating to their native language. That we R*m e- 
times find among theirnum«*rfius observations falaephiltioiqihyi 
trifling etymologies, and even ridiculous puerilities, cannot 
be denied ; we ought as foreigners, to be very sure that we 
are in the right, before we ppmouncethem to h«* in the wraiig, 

Mr. MiMire next roiisidors a remnrk of Mr» Pirkeriiig's 
upon the pronunciation of the wordH x^Btfyilw ».iid Jutwrn^th, 
which he selected fi-om manv others in the collei'tion bv Am- 
monius, as we suppose* on a'Tount of that aiith«ii**a here re- 
ferring to another by tlie name of Didymus. Mr. fifkering, 
following thr general opniion, infi^rs that theiand the 7 in these 
two wonls were proiiouncrd alike. ai>d that Am .onini^ for 
tliat reas<m thotigiit * it neceasar> to point out the difference 
in signification' of the two \\ords; just as our owngra<f<ma- 
rians give us lists of words in Knglisli whii h are alike in 
sound but differeut in thdr spelling and signiliration Mr. 
Moore however, s|)eHkirig ex cathedra^ pronounces this to be 
< a groundless supposition.* and that 'the argument irom 
Animoniiis has no wei^lit \\ hatever.' pp. 19» 20. Valrkenaefi 
howe\er» (whose edition of ArnmoniuH is referred to by Mr. 
Moore) though he pniposes an emendation which we shall 

* Homeri Op. torn. i. p. 507. Ed. Rom. 1543. 
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presently advert ti», considers rhe rrmnrk of Ammnnius as 
evi((rm:e (i[ n 8iniUnrit}> in the pmnunciatiiin of llie two wortU, 
evpii wlifii col leclid Hs lie would liavc iino of tlicm. Hi pro- 
poses, lull, iin Mr. Moure iiM<lvertnntly slates, lliat the lat- 
ter iif lllf tWi» W'lfds. fL'Ttvfyih. hut till- flirilll-r one, AHroBevti,, 
should be Hltcrcd lu AElToS^ym { nixl llli-tl In- adds ; ' AiirdJ^ym 

Ijjiii'is cxt et ublvig ubvia verb! foi'ma : ejua loco Ammo- 
levii (iruiiuntiussc videntur AitiS^vi".' This emriidatiun 
does not affect the aigumfnt derived from Aqitntiniu^i' ob-oer- 
Tatiun, and tben.'foreil is unni'cess.tr> to remiuk u|>nn it with 
that vii-w ; but wc will just observe, by tliL- way, that it la a 
mi'i-e conjecture of ValL'kenat-r's, and, as was observed many 
yearti agu, it is not ntce^sary to alter the ronimon nviding; 
(ur itte word was unquestionably written sometimes with « as 
^ell as with n. 

At [1. 21, Mr. Mu'ire returns to the argument founded on 
the verae of Cratinus. reprt^senting the bloMiiiig uf sheep; 
and hedirives mu^li Kup ori, as he thinks, rrum the circum- 
stance stated by Mr. Pickering, under tlie letter 0, ihat the 
two Gn-eks who were interrogated how they rould express 
that sound, did it by the same viiwel which Craliniin had 
nard, ' name)>, i, which being long was equivalent ti n, and 
was afterwards wriiien * by the grammariaMS w ho remodelled 
> liJN venie.' Here it is necessary tn keep in mind the period 
<rf Gi-erian history from whii h we take the pnmunciatiun of 
the language. Mr. Pickering admits, that in the time of 
Cratitius, ihei Mnight |K>s8ihly have had the full sound of 
our lung a throughout all Greece ;'* and as the argument in 
this place of Air. Mom-e's work nnly gm-s to that period, it is 
vnnece»sHry tu make any remarks in addition to those we 
have already submitted to our readers. We cannol, howev- 
er, dismiss this letter, without observing, that Mr. Mo'ire, if 
e are not mistiikcni bus passed over in total nilence tlie ar- 
gnments adduced by Mr. Pickering from the oriental lan- 
guages, which for icasons stated in his essay certainly have 
some weight. 

'I'hia is the more rcinarkabte, aa Mr. Moore might have 
found an oR^r for Mr. Pickering's appeal to Schmidt, on the 
subjrctoftbc Greek words retained in the Syriac version. 
Schmidt remarks that, in that version the Greek vUulviays ren- 
dered fry hirik (.) and nrrer by tsere (..) or sasgd (•■)■ But on 
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examining the fragments of Origen's lleiapU, whiclif not- 
witlisUniling llic extravagant anlic|uity aHsigocd by sum* 
critics to tliu Syriac verslun, is prubablj' as ancient Bit thai 
verainn, we find tlie precise reverse uf this to be true. The 
Tiiwel * occurs, if we liave counti-il rnrrerllj', I'J times in ibe 
ilfbrew column written in Greek cbaraclersuf the first rha)>lpr 
ofGciiesis. UftlicBe nineteen tinie§ it represents (..) (welietimea, 
(-) five times, (.) once, and (.)once Tito mucb depemtence 
Cannot liowevcr tte planed on tliis argument) for the svlf saint 
Hebrew plirnse 'JD"*?!? is written tbree different vnjs intM 
Greek character, in this cliflpter, viz. ha 4>'i •** ««^i and wt 
^tii. — Moreover, instead of fifnrit, the reading which Mooi> 
fauron adopts for the first word in Oen<sis, by which « is msdi 
tlie representative of (..), that critic tells us that in a mann* 
script in the king's library SK^nrii is read in the mar^n; a 
reading which gives n twice for (.)■ All this seems to leMh, 
that tlie argument from the oriental pronunciatiou a limbic to 
some unrertainty. 

Of the « Mr, Moore observes, p. 2S. that the only nstlior* 
ity for its being snunded like ( is a pKHsage or two from Ibo 
Uerculanean MSS. But Mr. Firki^riiij; here again tinra nut a*, 
sert that this pi-onunciatiun is exactly that xf the nncirntm but 
be thinks it hij^hly probHhIe that it is ' extremely near* to it.* 
As to Mr. Moure's remark, that we might with as tnnrb rea- 
son (a^ in the case of ilie Greek » and i) infer that the Ro. 
mans pronounced u- and t alike, because Sullust vrrulf far 
example, uptntmu, mux^imns. fic. we think there can be little 
dotibt, that in Haacenlrd syllables, like those, tli«-.se two letter! 
vere sounded much alike, as they arc in the similar cbm id all 
tnodrrn languages. 

It wau our intention to have continued this inquiry iala 
the manner in which Mr. Moore has replied to the principal 
arguments of Mr. Pickering, through the rest nf tlie pan* 
phlet of Mr- Moore. — The remaining portion of it appeals to 
us to contain several statements ntther incorrect, or nhioli 
are to be admitted only with qualiftra'ion. But having, w 
we aiiprrhend, trespassed as lont; upim the patience of our 
readers, an llio subject of the Greek pronunciation anlbiirisM 
us, we take leave of the dinrusaion for the presenl, in (ba 
deRiKTi of rcsnmin^ it. should tbc continuance of tlie contranr- 
sy furnish us occastos. 

• Eiwy, p. 56. 




Gfoffroy on Dranmtie Literaliire. 

Art. XVI.— Conrs de littirahtre dramafiipie : an ReaifU, pnr 
oriire de matiercs, deiftuiUetons de Getifftny, priciai d* unt 
tiolice liistoriipie surhxs vie. 4 vols, Bto. Paris, 1S19. 

This work is a colU'ction of thealriral nrtirlea, publislicd 
SUccesflivcly in one of llie French newA|)a[)er9, iVfun about 
tbe year 1800 to llie yi-ar 1S14. Thcj *cre cwiisiilcrfd at 
the time bo inu<:li superior tn Ihe nrdinarj' cplipmrriil mntUr 
which appears in Ihi8 furni, that tliey gave a very great t ugue 
to the Jiiurnal de I'Kinpire. It ia said that twntty thoiisaitd 
copies were at that time circulated daily. The ordinary sale 
ot till; best Fi'enrh juurnals Ihen and now doea not intirli cx- 
cpcd six thniisaiid. The autlior, M. Geoffroy, had been 
Prufessor of Riietoric at the CMege JHa%urin at Pal ia bcfui'fl 
the revolution. Soon after the beginning of the troubW, his 
political orthodoxy was called in <|uef)tion, and he thought it 
expedient to retire for a time frum his station and take refuge 
in the country. Ue offered himself to some parish committee* 
as a candidate fur the office of village Bchotdmasteri having 
previously assumed a rustic t'liie and dress. His r|ualifira- 
tioiis being found sufficient fur tlie (dare, he entered u|>(m it* 
and retained it till tlic return of Bnnapnrte had restored some 
degree of order at Paris. Sunn afler this Ite repaired to the 
ca|)ital and waa immediately attached to the Journal dtt DtbalSf 
%s it w:i9then crUmIi as editor of the tltentrical department, by 
no means the least essential one iti sill the French Journal. 
This department ia occupied, in general, by a notice of the 
new pieces, as they appear, or t)y a criticism on lite merits 
of the actors. But GeolTroy gave it a wider range, and iin- 
dert'K>k a vigorous and free analysis of every tiling lliat was 
acted, nldor new. He examines with the same boldness and 
care tlie works of Corneillo, Racine, Moliere, and Voltaire* 
aa those of the contemporary writers. Hence, tliese articles 
became, as they are entitled in this collection, n courrit gJ 
Uclnre» ml the draiiuUic Uternture of Frimce : and what they 
want in solidity from the ephemeral form in wiiirh they made 
their appearance, is amply compensated by the vivacity and 
point derived from the same cause. 

It ia obvious that the author, in order to execut<> an enter- 
prize of tills kind with so much auccrfli, must have imsaessed 
very considerabli! literary merit ; and arcnrilinply his stylo 
placea him very high among the modern French writers. It 
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is manly and vI^ioub, and at the same time pure ; alrlioueh 
of iMui>e very unequal in diflTiient ai tides. There is a vAn 
of b; unu&i and satire ruimiiK; ilirough the whole, wiiich ia 
u-y AWiusini;. and is perliaps essential to the sucreaQ of a 
;r«:x-. The autlior's opinions in literature and philohophy 
r.vi. :>.nr ctilour. like those ol other penple, from the rirrum- 
<^4^v* :i his life and education. He received tlie latier in 
'II*' :c .Hf .lc<MiT*' c^lesn-s. where he was naturally taught 
IV r^riT.j^'nf i :v •»!! sch'Md. and the ]iefsecutiniis thev af- 
•• % .Sh i-^mcV: 7--. »iai as naturally endeared them to him 
<;i mir <r-.^4r:. Evtry thin? modern, and above all 
: ^-^ -ii 1^ ni: sjT P6 of the nuMlern philosophy, is sm 
i-mfiiii.tririt ^1 I Ti. r.f a^c*^ of Louis XlV is the .i^olden 
^^ 1 * -tiii^ 1 •-t-*-: ^ ard pditics*. 1 he best writers of 
T\ . >4 --11 -ir-^ h i' ^'- r -:\inson with the j^eniuses ot that 
'«•'. . im '. <' . *!•• T'^-^st -: «:ay are mere pigmies, almost 
;-. • • ,i.nih» • -»:. •- .< -r -ns^^^l. These idea*? taken 
t» '. ..^: ^1- i.-- ifii .-III fc4::»f a^^ » Xestor. and about as 
n* .\.»i4 n-.% i> tt'* v"^ Th!! : rv: ihry may be drfended 
*. '!: "^"n tim'^ %•»•! H'1»'^7C t»'jrv<*5 *4 pl;^u«ibility« and it 
i.li.»%-*. -iki^v i«" *"tfs: :t a lit^rAry pi^inf of view, 
n...i* -- Mv I 7i'*"*7 4r'»*»i r£«f ^>n ihis jside of the 
£ X" t. •,* . */ii»9^si '^•7ir*i"'i"i» •! V >>•>? was the prin- 
• • IT • t •* -•,'..••• jT»i *'i fc: -^ --«!i y?y hwps no 

.-: ^ -.-.<-,--^-.- ^.-s iKcasi'inil 

., ■ -o. * t ^ "i •;••'.-.. '» :■..'. ard historical 

-^ • -, I. • '-■'<. 5 . : c-i- ::aI skrtrhes.so 

• li* • c • • J ■• ; ~« ..>& : " ».. c r>»r a leisure 

^ •«. » ': - "•• *■ * 'f* ^ ■:> ir.J extracts 

* • • , • ' •-' '. : ■ < z:- •-' ur rpaders. 

. • ■ - • ■• •••: ' •' ^ • *:' r-:;r author's 

X. » ... % .' — • '••.» :• "• r>?'-b.man i« the 

• «<. »• r?» . I- .N -i • •• :-:-::ituL The 

• » •% • . • ^ . >-.* »vr« >•'» ' ' • "* • '■< ■ - f.rs: ins'iin'e.ac- 
»...•. I %■ s« :-':"K j=- \V«^ find him 

. v ^ ^ t n- ^ 1 •■ i :- .. . « - ii^My h"dJs 

.^ ' -v ••!.>: t»- *. ' <- •• ■' :" . - -f, >Tm< t""» !iave 

1,..^:. '. »ii'. i""* •* ••■.-•-. V. ^'.tt: !t>*--5'* that 

^, ..,''.•';»«>» \'*^ ■"•■'> .?'^*j.! ..f bis 

w* v*v A^i^*^ iv t n •K ::•:*;.. ;. i-^s. iXrc..:ioD to bis 
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agrnts, civil and military) wliile he reserved tn himself all 
thr glory of rhe aucreHs, he eeems tn have suppusrd that by 
orderiiij^ plays tu be written niid acted in his mime, he shoidd 
be justly cntitl«'d tn the reiiulaiinn nf u dr-amatic pnel. Uu 
accftrdingly Hppointed a committee of five poets, rorrenpiiiiding 
in number with the arts necessary tu a peifect play, and 
when he wanted to write n tragedy he issued his orders, and 
each of his p<H'ts produced an art Cnrnoille was one of this 
committee. Our rritir reprimands the Cardinal for tliis singu- 
lar abuse itf authority with just severity. 

' La melromanif ou pluldt la th^otromanie du Cardinal ile 
RicKelieu eat un des plua singulier* travers, qui ja-nais ait pa 
d^mn^er la t^le il' un pr^lat et d' un ministre. C etait una 
chose iixlecente ct bizarre ile voir un Cai'dinal He la uiinte ^|;lise 
Ruiiiaine »' ainuser 4 faire des comedies, tanitis qup I'egliee 
anath^iiialisait les comfiiies et les cum^diens. Rien n'etait pint 
ridicule qu' un jirand hmnme d' etat Irave-ti en inecliant auleur 
et en iniseraUe pu^te. Le i;i'nn<l ministre dont les vb«te>< ileHHeins 
conriimlaient I' orgueil de I' Autrictie et fesiiient tremhler I'l-'urope 
parainsait bien petit, quanii il cnmbinait pfrniblenieat I' iatrigna 
menquine d'une plaie traei-com^die. 

'Utchelieu a fait repr^eiiter sur le th^&tre du monde quelques 
tra^edie^i teiles que Muntmorency, Cing-JVan, etile Tkmt.J^- 
riUac, Urbani-Grandier, See: elks pouvaient inbpirer la teneur 
et la pilie i mais aes tra;ii -comedies n'ilaient propreii qu' k ciiuser 
le d£guik[ et I'ennui. Ch»ae etraoge ! le plus profond politique 
lie son sj^cie ne mettait dans se^ dramea que des fudeurs et des 
niaiseries, et un petit avoout de Rouen, un bomme obscur, en%eveli 
dans son cabinet, ^tulait dans ses pieces I e^ plus grands int^iets 
et la plus prol'onde politique Corneille ^tait sur la scene ce qu' 
^tait Richelieu dans lea conseils. 11 faut que chacun fassesoa 
rattier.* 

Tlie Cardinal, who was aware no doubt that a piece, in 
order to pmduce any reputation to its author, must not only 
contain t)ie five necessary acts, but must be applauded by the 
public, after providing for the first of these conditions in the 
way Just nientinned, instituted a comraission of forty, whose 
business it was tn praise the pieces publtslied in his name, and 
condemn all others. This body wascalled the French Acad- 
emy. It seems tn have been considered a pn>nt of honour 
with the five poets not to produce any thing in their own 
namcSf at least nothing better than what they publiahod under 
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tliftt of tbe Ctrfinars. Henre, whn ConeiDe poUislwA the 
tiOMMi ddf tke emrlkst good trmgrij n tlie FVpoefc hkngmngif 
k was ffT ga rted hfw the Cardml as aa act of pptit-tn-aaoBi 
and ahhofi.c^h one of tbe prifileged poeli, the aathor was 
■BBiediatrl T dHiverrd over to the forty judges ta he tried and 
panished in the ordinary way. The^ matters are treated by 
oar author with doe 8ol«^ninity. 

*Le fier prilat pom soo despotisme dans la Ctteratnic. il 
prttcndoit dominer 1* optnioii« asser? tr Ics g^ns de kttrts tynumiset 
1e gC'Ut L' Acadcmie oe fat d* abord qu' one cspece de commis- 
0on ctaUie poor juger ceux, qui cntreprendnucnt d* aToir plus 
d* e>pnt ct de talent que lui Cc ne fut pas poor niaimenir la 

Crete de la langue qn' il crigea ce tribunal ; irais poor cootenir 
anteors qui tentaicnt de secouei k joug- 11 j avail onq ver« 
a:icateors ordinaires de la chambre de Son Ernineoce; c* 6coit 
des n^gres que le Cardinal cbargait de V execution de les plans : 
Qs sont connus sous le nom des dnq aateurs. ConieHle avoit k 
malheur d' ^tre du nombre. 

* Cet toivain qui ne respirait que la liberte Roniaioe» lot sor k 
point d*toe chasse et disgraci6» pour avoir en I'aodace de chai^ger 
quelque chose a 1* acte qui lui avait (x€ conHe. On 1' accosa ds 
rebellion : piais bientftt il arbora oavertement V hteadud de la 
revolte* en £iisant parattre le Cuf. La cour et la viUe ae soo- 
leverent en faveur de cette tragedie, le premier des che£i d'-ceoTies 
de Comeille et de notie scene tragique. JLe Cardinal irrit^ cootie 
1' auteur aussi alarme du succes, dit Fontenelle, que /* U ^wu$ vm 
les Etpaguoit auxportes de Parity fit d' abord attaquer U Cui par 
ses plus intrepides officiers, et en Tin ordonna a son regiment d* 
Academiciens de charger. Si le public n' eut fait une vigorense 
resistance, cette piece, I'honneur de notre scene, eut succomb^ 
sous les traits des Chapelain, des Desmarest, des Boisrobert, des 
Conrart, des Gombault ; quels hommes ! grands dieuz I quels 
hcros ! dont les noms, fletiis par la satire, sont aujourd' hui une 
raillcrie et une insulte. On voit que le berceau de 1* Acaddmie 
Fran9aise ne fut pas couronn^ de palmes et de trophy : elk est 
n^ dans la servitude et le m^pris, au bruit des sifflets et des hu^es, 
au sein du ridicule et du mauvais go^^t ; son origine ne rappelk que 
des disgraces et des ignominies, et lorsque dans ks jours de sa 
gloire, cllc voyait r^unir dans son enceinte 1* elite de ce qu* il y 
avait de plus grand en France, elle resemblait a ces hnanciers 
enrichis, dont le pere et l*ajeul avaient porte la livr6e. 

The jud.c^ment of the Academy upon the Cid is a well known 
piece of criticism. The heroine of this tragedy has tbe mis* 
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fortune to be in love witb a person, wlio has killoil lier fullier, 
Rrid ttir iiitfiTNt of Ilir |ii«rp lies in tbe conflict of ireling jiro- 
dui-ed by the Hv opposite reJations. TIh' lutly at one moineiit 
guei lo Court tu urge, the infliction of some puniHbment upon 
Her faiher'a muMefer. and at HnollKir gl\es bim a private 
meutiiig in her ovtn house. Tlie itniiioraliij' nf this attacb- 
ment in ptincipally insisted ujion by the Aradcmj' in their 
attiick upon the play. They represent (lie morals of Chtmene 
ss SI nndabjus and depraved, and roni^ider it essential to a 
good tragedy that the leading characlers shnuld tie prrsnns 
of nnblcniished iTputation, otherwise, tliey say, the eflrct of 
the piere is morally bitd. Our critic admits that this is true, 
but denies the cnnrlusion. According lo him the influence of 
the tbeatie is in general unfavourable to good priociples, aud 
that in proportion to the merit of the works represented. 
This is hift labourite doctrine through the whole four volumes, 
and ))erbaps may be looked upon as a precious confession 
from H man. who for the greater part of his life passed all his 
evenings at the play, and all his days in writing remarks 
upon what be had seen the night before. The question, 
however, is a famous point of casuistry, which has been agi- 
tated at various times with gival uarmth. Rousseau's lellcr 
to d'Alembert is a brilliant and vigorous defence of the un- 
favourable side. The early puritans in England attacked the 
stage witb groat vinlem e ; and in our own country, so lati; aa 
the close of the last century, the clrrgy. with the mnir serious 
yart of the community in Boston, united in petitions against 
the building nf the theatre, and the players were obliged for 
some time to art their comedies in a barn, under the di.sgnise 
of * a moral lecture on the doty of candour, entilled the School 
for Scandal.* The question |>ei-haps resolves itself into the more 
general one, wliether the developmont of the intellect and the 
refin'ment of the feelings are favourable to happiness and 
virtue. D'Alemherl in the article Oeneva in the Encyclo- 
pedia, which gave orc8f*ion to the letter of Rnussrau, considers 
the stage as a powerlnl machine for polishing society. This 
opinion tH h»''dly to be disputed, and if the new Gernan 
thcciry he correct, which makes taste, morality, and reli.^ion, 
only synonymous terms for the same thing, would go far in 
deciding the question. A great part of Rniisseau's reply is 
fantastical, and as a snhslitule For theatrical entertainments 
c fcaU% nMek It IB w^ fcpoire we not 
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less obnoxious to tlie stricter casuists th<in idayi. But wb 
have 111)1 iw>m to riig^ge in ibe Uiarussioii t.F tbi» Bubjt^t. 
Thuug)) the Cardinal, as wc liavcseeii, did not pa»p<-r.lie 
grt-at Cornptlle with • empty praise.' lie gave liini wliac lie 
wanted much more, a penHion of 500 cruwns a year, r«|ual, 
says our critic, to 1 50Q at the present day ; and as the ftublinie 
poet was loo prudeni tii quarrel with Ids hre-ad and bulter, lie 
revenged himHcUupon tlie Cardinal rorhisper&erutiii.ortha 
Ciil. by dfdic'ting tii him hin nest tragodyt ihe Horaca. 
C'THPtlle, with allliis genius and all bis subliniily, hail iM 
fat-uliy in turning a coiii|ttinieMl. He could nut 'dandle llM 
fcid * any better than Milton. His ptaises are so estnt>iigaat 
and so injudicious, that thev miglit be atinust mistakeu foe 
iron^, did not the known simplicity of tlie author oppose W|f < 
such idea. 

' Certes, m on seigneur,' s&ys he, ' le chan^ment viiiblc qv' « 
ninarque dans me^ ouvragea, depuis que j' ai I' hooneor^ ttre 
Votre Eminence, qu' eat^ce autre cliuae qn* un efTet des graudoi 
id^s, qu' Kile m* inspire, quarii) Elle dnigne aouBrir que Je litf 
renJe mes devuire f el a quoi peut un ntlriouer ce qui «'j mda 
de mauvai§. qu' aux teititures grossi^res que je reprends quaudj•^ 
domeure abanilonn^ a ma prupre force r* 

The rest is of the same power. The author of the 04 
after his patron's deaih, expressed himself wilh a little ■M«' 
sincerity, (hough still with dm- respect. The epitaph wWii 
he wrote lor the Cardinal begins, and might pcrtiapa as wdl' 
have ended, with the fulluwing lines : 

' Qu' on pirle, comme on veut, du fameux Cardinal, 
Ni ma piiiac ni mes vers a' en diroiit jamitis rienj 
It m' a fait trap de hien pour en dire du niul, 
11 m' a fait trup de mal puur en dire du bleo.' 



The tragedies of Comeille are mostly founded on )i 
al events, supposed or real, but with a view of inrreas 
irttcrest he generally inti-oduces a love intrigue, more or" lea. 
directly connected with tlie principal one. It ha» (one be««' 
regarded as a knotty question, how far this 8ysr<?n» in Ocm^ 
ing of appi-obation. Voltaire inclines t«> the opintnn (lilt 
where lon' is Introduced at all, the interest rreaieil bv " 
should form exr lusively the intrigue ofthe jday ; and he sc' 
very much disposed to think that this is theonly c 
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Political tragedies, he insinuates verj' cli'ai'!y, arc dillirult of 
execiitionf atitl when finished, nut wurtli the troubl> . Uur 
worthy Professor is of a contrary iipinioii. Ihe * triuls of the 
Iieart* are in his view of a secondary consequrnce, compared 
with the fates ofemiiiresand heroes. 

' Aujourd 'hui,' aaj-s he, 'nous avona taot vu tie pasvintis, ile 
folies, et de criincH plus horitiles que tous ceDX ilc ia scijne, la 
fortune nous a teUeinent efTnt^^^ par I'apparcil de aes jcux les 
plus terribles, iiotre situation noUBexpiiae a tani il'alarnics r^elks, 
qu« nous avonn de la ptine i) ciittcecoir que ee soil un grand mat- 
heur de n'/trt pas aimf de ia moltTexse. Coiiime c' est Ik unc 
ilea pluB cruelles infurtunes du th^£ltre, il ne faut paa uire surpris 
qae les intrWaesamoureuses nons louchent ni^diocrement. 

' II ri^en faut pas douter, I'^timnante ct merveilleuse traicedie 
qui sejoue depuis seiz-? an* aur le grand tli^Htie de I'Euiupe, et 
oont le denouement dult exciter I' admiration de 1* unlvera ; cetle 
£p(H)ue eitraoriiinaire qui reiiuuvelle la ec^ne du inonde, et re- 
commence tine serie de aidcles jadia unnoiicfee par Virgile, cette 
foule 0' evenemens miraculeui ; cette succetsion de proilii^* 
douDc aux esprits une direction qui lea eloigne des vieux hnclieU 
en possesniun de les amu^er. Ce qui nuus parait le plu* intligne 
de la trat^^die ce sont les amourettes communes que U declama- 
tion s' elforce de rendrc tragiques. Nicomdde attache beaucuup 
plus que Zaire. Quelle revoluiiuo ! Et que nous imporlc en effet 
qu'un petit Soudan fssse le fou ilans son serail aupr^s d'une petUe 
esclave fort jolie ? Que nous fait ce Roman de la 1 6<te nipt ion des 
captif« et le galimatias de cette Ziiire, furt embarrassie de son 
pire, de son fr^rc, de sa rell^un qu'elle ne connait pas. et de ttoii 
sniuur qu'elle cnnnaSt beaucoup mieui T Que le<« anians qui out 
jiir6 de ne pas s'entendre pour ne pas fioir trop tAt la pidce ptlri-^ent 
victiiiiesde I'equivoque dun billet ; cela est tnste iians diiute ; 
tnais cela n 'est point (ragique, ce ne'est qu' une avcnture '•••ur- 
geoise, qui peut faire pleurer de petiles filler, uiais peu toucbante 
jKiur des hommes senses. Aujourd 'hui (1804.) les trones ien> 
vera6s ou chancelans, le destin des ttats, le sort dcs ualiuns, 
cette lutte terrible des vieux prejuges et des anclennes passiims 
oontre des vStfi nouvelles plus lavorables £i rbuinanlle, ces jeux 
de la fortune, ces ligues fantsUs, yw\k les grandcs objel^i dout les 
eaprits sunt iiccupe. &c. 

Without engaging in the controversy nn this subject, we 
may lie permitted to remark that love, if it furmathe subject 
of a tragedy, should he treated naturally and neiiiiibly, like 
any other. The great fault with the heroes of (Jorneille, and 
iu some drf^'cc, though not so mtich) with those of Racine and 
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•.ij» express their passion and make 

:> ;n cunveiitioual piira&es and meta- 

: ^ % 1;^ > extravagant aud have long been 

uk i»f the bAiu.r yciiXf the divins appas 

T:^ represent themselves as loaded ^ith 

-a 'tir^kUj^h with arrows. Julius Ce^ar tells 

•A. .: «*as the influence of her fine eyes that eua- 

^.i»:i :ic battle of Pharsalia and the empire of the 

* >:j.i *f. X t^.vr. ro'arantfait soupim*, 
..--*.- i-, V ■-. a^tf *vec ploire y r^ponde 

H .; -^ f.*l .^ T"«ri..<r e: de Rome, et du mnnde. 

1 .-.^f bV>^rs8«Y vi:h all his admiration for Coraeille 

« ^K t :a: s:j'?ii-! red at this tirade^ In pxfd coram, says 

.V. •#< u: :.-i 5« this vay ?J$notU rather ike 

■ (•:.•: . -rrx.^-'T.^r ^ii diiicifiea / At otber times 

• •-. m i.'> 1 !L?>f «.? J ^s^r for this jargon« bj potting 

V r* V a !C i :••: *i^*rr :f t^ times. CoroeiQe«saTb he, 

^A - • > •, - v-^ ?.»: Tcci: ^iHiZiiry which was in Togue at 

}K : tt% \ -^ >'"•»*•.- L/»f Wis then minj^lrd with all 

.X -. • "CA-^a-ic ;c«L:*oc^i impuriant eTents. The 

^^ v--^ *.v. no. > A K .V..-: liAi each his mistress. The 

V^. V • ^ it • I-* ▼ ic- '•«; "'. ^'f- >: Madame de Montbazon ; 

; : V . » - » i'i »:•::• ::' ^.iCims de LAinguevLOe ; 

^ . - -^ . . J r •>. •'- -^ ::-. L '^liinuir de Retz ; 

N ,:>••. ^ •• - *: «fB: t^ ttie army, beg- 
^. •. ^ .'• - • : J— Vi I'lhot hi< «iwonl ; 

^ , ' -•!'*.-"•-:■ rit}-: rrc '"*f Mademoi* 

V *^-«. • ^ C « -•>!:. r «a« (i lied wiT lithe 
• * • » -c c c "'7- 1% VA^ -he spirit of 

c- • • : : '< i: ihi tbeaUY and in 

% ' vL.iC :i' •:' ".^ :*: ink f ai and >iHj 

N- .-. .'.. : \K. > rtnfi.^nsan? never 

.*^, ^ * ^-8«!^>.* V • •;» ; a-i ijesr Ud es. who 

V • * «>...* *»•*.>;. -. "--^r : r.s!aniv assured 

\ >:•. %v.:-c -Tfij uifine p »wer 

• •• >• -N. v.\ •- r. i»:4il lus in all the 
.». ^. . .. X ^ * %•<•?% .T ' .>, 4. •.-.>* i'lC ::TS!ieRts« *hich 
^. ...« K.^» t » . -. k * x'i r cjk :: •Hi^Li it per* 
\\ '• % . • *..••%%% .-.. :.f ^i- i-Ts, s*ji>, and ?♦ ds ; 

•K* u ' ' . \ «%•....:;> i-;f : ^ po«>e and Iily# 
««^ !..%. A v.v^v jL\4v<v !0>^^ «kvKc U.C :aie of their 
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^11 reste, the phrase bfaitx ijetix is bo much used in France 
that a certain Piilinh CHuntnis, whu liatt learned wliat little 
Frpncli sliG knew by rolei and was rnnfined at Immc BOitn al- 
ter her ftrrival at Paris by an attack of nphihalmia. n-plied 
with a perli'ct ntadinesjstn un inquiry uttci' lipr health, J'ui 
tnal a mts briiux yeux. suppoainj; In (he sympiicity ol her 
heart that^^ne rifH wad the »|)|iriipriale name ofthcfeaiure 
In queMtiiMi. The narrator adds m Ibe Raltant French atjile^ 
that MS she was young and handMoine, the mistake waa of no 
great cnnseijnence. 

The couplet in which tlie Duke de La Rocher<iucnu)t,(8o 
cclt'brati>d lor his maxima and his misanthropy, which does 
Hot tiecmt like that of Bamlet, to have inrln ^ed the fair sex) 
com mr 01 orates bis passion for the fine eyes ot Madame de 
Louguevillc, has been often cited ; 



ComeiUe had passed the meridian of hia powerSi and was 
fast declining from his brightness, when a planet of milder 
but purer lustre appeared above the theatriial horizon. 
Racine was formed in the school of his great predecessor, and 
aurpassed him in every thing but the rude vigor of creative 
genius. The resemblance is the same with that of Vupe to 
Drydcn. After two feeble eflnrts made at too earl} an age> 
Racine at the third trial produced his Jimiromaqiif, nnd fi-om 
that time forward his pie^res are all pt-rfect in their way, and 
tbough Some of tlicm arc superior to others, arc all reckoned 
by Uie French critics as plays of the first order. The jiuli- 
lic was however very capricious with regard to them, at the 
time of their first appearance ; and the three that are now 
reckoned the best were then treated very coldly. The frirnda 
of Corikeille seem to have been jealous of the rising fame of 
Racine, and to have formed a party against him. Madamo 
de Sevigne, one of the great wits of the day, could not per- 
suade herself far a long time that a tragedy could be good 
which wa<i not written by the author of the Cid, ' Beware,* 
she writM tuber dau^lhter, * (i/'imn^HiKjf that tivii binii/ can 
equal Cnmeillf.' She prophecipd that the t ste for Racine 
would pass like the taste fir coffee; and her prophecy haa 
been fulfilled, though not in the sense she intended. 
Jiitfrontavtift tbough it met wttli a good deal of opposition^ 
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T» <ul *7^ ^id Ts^m**^ f: lal Karir Mgmt msnccffli, 

«;;-s- lur .T-):i . e "ae .**a : mr Z3tt ci f ijte J iiopes of the 

til - ir nr*- V n i iii ' - ' Ai e .-■■rk M1^ arxt attmpt Brii- 

uiit^''v> 'n.\im, *aj^ "^ gomigaigrfP. liuiwf.altfcccoimBet cc- 

xt-uc II >i> 'r•^*4U''s:^ iix His iiejs : Tfai^Bex voss a present 

ir v> iarrrii*^ le ji nun; bs voi iiiiks «9BU5 dniBSliques : 

J 11. e^ *4|. '*r^i ^ *j n 11 la**? it ^ a. serf sBiaficBcv. A pertic- 

u^m' i< '.'^'u.'-' !»!> Ir*:*!! irf9£ri*nt i^ 3tf fint representatiuii of 

l]i:^ Tiu; . % - rizi if '6*iur^9aix^ ine ic '.iiasr «ho did not like 

.c f: ?u.-^ ^uuL It' iiiuni iiimif •:' T?f7 Mflckat his eaw in 

3!«! niuiilt: II lie iir« %mi ruic C-'neiBf vis iloae in one 

«* ::•«! ifX-r^ ae naiL^ iubm vyc^ BefTj vith the feeling 

•fisuiu.^*M 17 Kunbi. * Ks d^nf/ ii&i^ a«. • eihihitcd all tlie 

enmoiiinf if "air 3iin.'v» rae lAer ~i« icier. aad chSBf^ colDiir 

lii: i rjoirutfn^ &« "30 KT^^rs iiPMrs^nifiL : joaag BrittmniroB 

«^«w-r;i.i7 tja«-«tf^ :it jiQ!rr«c ^cm <i> MarLp that he first 

501' if \i AC zitf laupimria tioc ji-^fv^ii :> k: ia stare for hiniy 

jou :V«i "Vfoc i(C '=K! 7*K:raZ if w ieaift : a very ublipng 

xbtn^ "31$ It l^■«1l 1 5uRi ic %«r» aoi^ SMks alvaya ready 

ac Hr SLicuiir'^ «r«-C!;/ T^iat aK^aAni ridkale cf'Boileaa 

V run X .iiunijDiC %sciiiuvy ?? lo^ ^nmI taste aad pood heail 

* Pttf utiiitf ua c>?«nfr«iv» Baifeaa** «a j^ GeoAoy** aa good ia 

^'•'«TiR<Ti7 i:» le VIS j[t^a: 71 pvtfcrv. c'^n^asshed himaelf oa 

n 5i ;e.*-js<"«i J* IT* rjdttf jjii se-xL' Berf%LX and Bajazd 

•> I J. ..».>■: ♦•:! 4^,,;^ <uirL'^rr(« . C-:n**JIe. wbo was present at 

■•flir c :^.r r-rc^rsfncar.'.Ts oc :.>if liT*?r. .>&8er>ed to his neigb- 

V;tt7 it : f j.vT. • TSirse Ti«-i.* iw pnf^tj well Freachifi^ ; I 

Siiv :: r? TNi :^ .^rcWfriof. :':ri?' i: wx< ki^^vn that I tbiught 

5L\ I >!5;'i!c >; :jLVi ;fi!;<LSw' MiJise de SeTigne did not 

lisLrf :2?? i^ncn ...••/-f-. 5'vr y; iJN i: i jr':^Aie txerem a great Ai/- 

^rfr7 or .■'t.y?c'-'i. !)i: :':.? wort?^ Processor stands firm and 

Tbc vjiW in i^er ar- .V .'— Jj.v, F?r,ijrfni^. and Fhedrtm 
The >e»:orii >c>l!e:5e i* one oc the ni««t popular aad perhaps 
thr be^c aoapc^d t-j renresenMti.^n of all. TLe third is now 
rcjT'*^!*'^ a« 'he be^t of Rjcin.^*'* trapriiir's on profane subjertSy 
bnt f:iiled at The fir«t appearance. Rarine vas naturally sen- 
sitive : he <aiil of In'mself that he had frit more pain from a 
sinprle cririci^m. than plea^iore from all the applause he had 
ever received. The disgust he felt at this new instance of 
public caprice seems to have produced on his mind what is 
now sometimes called a religious aivakmvg. He left off 
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writing (f>r the Hta^i and retired iit (he age of thirty eight to 
a sort or niiiiiaster7 ai Purl Royal. After this he published 
nothinf; bu< hitt two rrli);i<iu9 pieces, Esllier anil jilluihe. 

The fall itf Plirdrr awakens the Professor to more than 
abual warmth. He attacks the cutpntu who contributed to it, 
wilh an indiicnatinn pro |H>rt toned to their nffcnce^ and a florid 
eloquence of manner suitable tu his own calling. 

jlcire et la honte de U natiOD. 

lir le ftificle fortune, tjui vit 6clcire 
ce proilige tie I'lrt et ilu genie : inais en nifeine teins on il^plo- 
rern toujiiurs I'nveuglement ct rinjuBlice, qui dans ce nigme siecle, 
voulureiit fcloufler ce chef-il'ueuvre ao berceau. et forc^rent un 
piii!(e lel que Racine i quitter k i'age de trente hail ans, la car- 
tiite iliumalique. Ce ne fut pus le petit peuple des rimeura ja- 
loux, qui se d^chaina centre I'nuteur ile Phidre, ce fut la bonne 
Coiii|iagiiie ; le sallant Itacine eut alors pour ennemiS) nnn dea 
fslliculnires. niaia des feininea aimnbles, ties courtisani polia. 
Oevi-C et Subllgni, critiques de profession temoign^rent quelques 
i^srilh pnur le plua parfail des tragiques fran^ais : roaia tnadame 
De shun litres, mais madanie la DucnesBe de Bouillon, mai^ le Dae 
de Nevers, aieul de ce due de Nivemois, qui depuis a repare sur 
eel ai tide l'h[inneurdeUramille,niBiiiunefuule tie gens difetingu^S 
des deux sexes, fonn^rent une vtritable conjuration pour humi* 
tier le talent el fdire triompher la siitlifle. La Ducbesse de 
fiimilliiti, et le Due de Nevera <iont peut-£tre moina eoupabUsj 
parcequ'ils gtoient strangers d'origine ; mais comment conce- 
voir que des Frnn^ais conspirent centre I'lionneur de leur patrie i 
conime^it expliquer fartimosite d^s ftmaut ctmlre unbtikomme, 
estim^ a la cour, et leur predilection poor un obscur faquin tet 
que Pradon, donl lajigure (tait aussi ridicuU que les perils ? 

■ Tout e«t 6ni;iine. tout eat probkme, dans celte lutte scanda- 
Ieu»e d'un nain cuntre un g^ant : la trag£die tie de Racine est 
jou^e truia jours dvant celle de Pradon : le seule soufBe des ap- 
plaud iase men ta que ni^ritait une pareille piece ne devait-il pu 
renverser cet indigne adversaire ! Comment I'admiratioo publiqae 
n'a telle pas delendu qu'on r6prfesent4t la Thidve de Pradon ? 
Dans le grand si^cle <lu RoAt, est-ce qu'on ne aavaia pas diecerner 
I'eicellent de ce qu'il y a ile pire ? La c^lebrc madame de Des* 
houli^rea aa^i«te S la premiere representation du chef-d'oeuvre 
de Uacine. el ksr &T»e n^^prvuve point de remards ? elle revtent 
souper avec lea conjures i elie fuil sa cour a Pradon en raillant 
lea trails lea plus sublimeade Racine. Cette douce et interes- 
ennteherg£re,qui parlait si tendreinent aux moutons, aui fleurs. 

II ruijtgU^ c'eit la furie Alecto t^ui distOle le venia tie la 
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Mlfre dans un mtchatit Bonnet, que «lai qui en est I'otijel • hit 
vivre. A quel point les p«tites ptssti>nB tie peuvtrnl din pot 
d£;;ruiler la raison huniaiue ? Quand il falloit K i£uiurjw«r Mi* 
citer U lilii^iktuiv Prancaise d'unc si (iiiciuuM! acqiii*riJ4iu. ilea 
' huuimea <lV8prit et de bgiis Be twtteut ati'c (le» sniioct*, et le doc 

lie Nc'vers fitiit le eien par des ntenBCeit de coup de UAt«n, figure 
poiliijue d'un uuflt tout a fait d^licat. Avec quel piaisn a- vuit 
on paa le grand Conde terminer ce honteux combat, et fuudnijier 
tuuH ces laciies dc son autorit^ ! Quel beau •prctxcle que ccliu 
d'un griLiiit iioiutne terraasant la cabale et prolfcgeant le gciii* \ 

Wp may remark en passant, that the title i>r one of thr ladin 
mentioned in the above passage has given occuion (0 
Madame de Stael for a very pretty calrmbuurg, which ia re- 
corded in the bingrapliical notice of her by h<^r couxin, .Mad- 
amede Necker-Saiissure. Madame de Star! had in rfinTu>. 
^ aation spoken with Home deftree of faTour of (he arranj^rmenls 

in the new kingdom of Hayti. • What thi-n.' aatri smur nnc 
present, * you take Rreat tntereat in the Conite (k LimoiiMle 
ami the Marquis de Marmalade ;' • Why not.' refilied Maduae 
de Stai-I, > as much as in the Due de Bouillon V [Duke cT 
Broth.] 

Itacine effected a compromise between his consncnce anl 
his taste for poetry, when he was called up<>n to fnrnisli i 
drama on a scriptuw subject, to he represented by the yomc 
ladies of the iro^tifution of St. ( yr : and if any thing cuulJ 
have consoled him for the fate of P/iitlrc, rhe surcrts of 
Esther would pn>bably have been sufficient. It was the fair- 
est triumph, savs Ibc enthusiastic Genffroy, that ever Salter- 
cd the sensibility and noble pride of a man of ^ntus. &mk 
a piece was not destined for a public stage and tnerrenaiy 
players. His theatre was a religious inxtitution. whrrr noble 
young ladies of reduced fortunes were brnught tip under tba 
shadow of (lie altar ; and these were his actors and nrtreaMS. 
Hia audience consisted of the royal family and a select party 
of the court. The king himself condescended to nrt aa mas- 
tw of cerennnics, and stood at the ditnr with a list of the per- 
sona invited in iiis hand, and conducted tbeliulirsto the scats! 
between the acts he went round to collect the opirinns and !• 
; give his own. Madame de Sevigne was present at oncof iki 

i-cpresentalinns, and the king did Iter the hnno.ir to rome a»d 
I ask her how sheliUcd the play. Party spirit itself rouH not 

^^*j™** seduction ; and the paironeas and partistm of Cor- 

^ -. ; 
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neillc. ill the intoxicxiiuii of pleafliirt; and glnry. ' 
ted to xdiiiil tli»t Rucine liad merit ; but siill wiili a (lualilit'.^- 
tiijii— ■ Rucine a bicn de I'espril birt'>* she rcplieilf * iuai!i en vc> 
rilCf res ji-uiics ptTBormts en imt braucoup aiissi.' Sucb was 
the nrtiiiieiif bi^tbtT. anil its brilliHiKj eniourgerf Racine 
to Htteiiipl Hnother pluy uti a irripturi? subject > Li- graud 
Mcen d'Bstliei-, Hays MadHine tie Ciiylus (fur tlic Ladies al 
thiti time S'-eta to liave tlie litcraiiirc in their own hands) a 
laifi Karine en ^uut.' Madame dc Seviglie, huwuvor, dcHpnir- 
ed or his produnng an}' thin;; equal (;» Ksther. %'liile le 
was emploj'eil upon jithulie nIic nritoi tu her daughtei', that 
lie will find it hard to equal Esther, tlmt there were no 
Bwi-e Huch auhjerffi, that it was a lurky chance, that Ruth 
and Judith are noihiug ti> it ; but she adds* liacinc a tiicn de 
Vctprit, il JaiU eapirer. 'VhH amiable JwiscrUil, as our mtic 
calU her, (we hope nur fair readers know wliat a Jansrnist 
ia. Tor we have not time to explain it,} was, we. fear, still a 
ComeHan at heart. 

But the smiles of firtune were in this inBtancc. as usual, 
deceitful and treacherous, anil Racine was fated to drink still 
deeper the cup ol bilternetui — ^'halie, which ia styled by Vol. 
taire the boasl of Francr. llie master piece of the theatre, the 
mailer piece nf pitftry, dlhntie was destined tn a still more igno- 
Blnious fate than Pliidre. Relif-rnus scruples prevented it from 
being acted in public. The authnr had it printed, and it was 
left on the bookseller's hands, while the literary world pro- 
nounced it a poor piece, a cnld, lireaomc piece, in which there 
was much ado about nothrnff, or what whs the same, about a 
priest and a baby. The indignant Prnfi'ssiir havmg exhaust- 
ed all the terms of reprnach that language alTirded him. in 
revenging the nutrage upon Pliidrc, has nothing left fnp Attiw 
lift hut n sullen dogged resignation In the decrees nf T'rnvi- 
dence. Who would not think, says he. that in i(9t, in tbc 
age nf taste, in acity so Inng niiunshed with the choicest pro- 
dnrtions, the master piece of a poet so justly famous as \ta- 
cine, when it appeared in print, and when the reading world 
bad a Ml opportunity (o feel all the beauties of the atyk, 
who would nut think that it must have exhausted, so to 
si>eak. the puhlic admiralinu ? EUbien ! singular, extrfloidi- 
nary, att'igefher incredible as it may appear, there Is no room 
for a drmht that the fart was directly otherwise. Yes, while 
tt the present da> we run alter any thing new from a good 
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««^ m sort of fury, Racine's Athalie wm left oii the 
bands. There is a fatality them aaiar for books 
wi! a* Ben. £1 habent sua fata libeUL rbe literary 
is in torment to explain this phenomenwi, aad their ex- 
are as unsatisfactory as those wirick oar sarans 
pve as of the secrets of nature. Tlie fate of Athalie is 
itsmt: we most beUeve without aOnaptingto 
it. 

At awalKr tiMw howeTer. he attrihutea the ftD of Athalie 
t» a CMiAa»aiMi of the oninor wits of the day, headed by 
FV > m. a .lt^ wIm was the nephew ot Comeille, and of course 
% liaitiiutt iif hi5 iwhliT ancle. He is aonBed, it seems, 
^Pidi erMZ pruhahflit^ • of haiing prodnred the Hollowing ^^pi- 
fnor toiTkr Jraodf. «Urh it miM he co a fcaaed docs him no 
jT-f^ Km»f«r. eithrr a5 a man of taste or a poet ; ami which 
^wr m^ v^racm l» hope was Ml writtea by the pJlant 
•nciMc ^ XM Paniem ff wmUs aad the Ihdogma of the 
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^T .-hcL w» TAf vuri^ ^rr t^ wv^id fefliiigs of the seasi- 

;v^ n/vc Xt ac^Jtx r» rr>^Wr< «tiU more be lost the fk- 

^t/ui' A :Kf &?nc N.'onr^.'^JJ ^^-^ U^d ^meTmBces to compiaiii 

,-* ;\^-^i.w<>J K!»."tTtf :.' »TTrTf kim a mr»>rial. and upon prc- 

^-»..Mij i, :/ l.fifitf \IV n^Mij:*; t? ^trrm^tbefi hb cause by 

A^'^-ffC ^«i« ->*: TK' j«c>nw ^a* inwr ap bj his favimritv poet. 

••V ,>Kv\ h/*v»'^•^fc*^r^5 r-^'rripr. • W>^at.' said thekingi 

^^N-^i i^^fi. inf .»«Jf>i K-rAuw w -XT »Ake fwid poeiTTthat he 

*4 i,M- .V ^'.ft.) lie T% I'-rt.-sr Lrt mf Var k> more of iL' The 

*^'>ivV ^fc"*' •*=* I.TJLKI* r." «7«>"*-n :i» complication of dis- 

*'«.\«^ *iw j*<.>/ '«A«? jL?>fr .V & Jr,>Vfa tearl. TV rrmark 

A i»>> .tS..^ i^ii^T rhs fvrsKT* r^ rc.-J«ophicaL • Perhaps/ 

j^v** K\ ^ 3l«».^ nr •'ttt ^•r.N^x r." TiH^*f vhh politics. Erery 

vi^t .V Vr^ /% f r^aif ; V«« b* p«T«c frrw was in dying of 

^v > %>!« vK- ^^.t .sf /nc» vV.-^ 5»r 4rmt a natioe as France 



M^j^^t.^^ «VmW w nMft^ Aqff^ tSr u» rf Racine. 
Wat »*\w xW «^^iM?)rm aid ti* Tff^f^ were wK 
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relhlied at the time tliey were writlcn. Tlii-y were too good 
fnr iht uutlienre. Tlicse two i^r-eat gciiiiiRf» weic, like ntlu-r 
gi'Cat geiiiuFtes. in nilviince of theh' ag;e, and llicir viilui^ uaa 
con^etiuentljr iint full* |ierceived till atier llicir di-alli, 'I'lie 
next geiieratiiiM. whose ttuneuasroriiicd andpnliKlud hy llieir 

{irodiirtiotiK, were able to do them jimtice. but lliis was Inu 
ate for the atith'irs. NriiAiihstaiidiiig this, Muliere was 
oxtmiiel}' populiii' in his life time, the gi'eiiler part of his 
pieieH being <if z light kind, bui-dfring very iienil^ upun 
farre. It is well kmiwn that a great purl of the meri'inieiit 
of these |)nidncttunH runsinis in a ridii'file of the phjNiriaiis. 
ThiH circumstance arose fnim the KtHlei>f|iub1ir tipinii'ti in 
tbnl day. R'Klirule in order lo be piquant must be directed 
against an object at nticc serious and iiniionniit. Politi<'S 
and religion wen' at that time loo narred to be tourhed, and 
medicine was the must convenient substitute. Sinr e the pnets 
have been |)ermilted tn laugh at priests und siatpsnien, they 
bave lett the pliysi< ians iihino It was liowpicr a great lolly 
in a man sn wise as Moliere, tii become in gooti carncut the 
dupe of hi:; own wit, and to believct that berau.se he could 
make gieople in health laugh at the physicians, he shtiuh) not 
want theit- assistance himself when ill. It ia supposed that 
bis death was much hastened by his neglect lu take medical 
ftdvice. It is also a singular coincidence, that the last attack 
of his illResA, which was a consumption, was brought on 
by hisexrrtionMin acting the ,*fdi/u/e/niri^>i(nre. 

Our critic does iiot attribute hit det line (inlety to this cir- 
cumstance, and is half disposed to think that he was worried 
to death by his wife, Madcmoiaetle Moliere (hir the ac- 
tresses, though married, were not at that time honoured 
wiih the title of Madame) Mademoiselle Molit-i-e was a young 
and handsome cotjuette. and rared but Uttle for her hii^baiid. 
who. hesidei being out of hf alth. had too much sense and too 
little gaiety to be very gmid company. Midiei-e, like other 
great wits, was naturally triate. He was however dotingly 
fond of her. and though she was a perpetual torment to him, 
she contributed mainly to the pprFection of his plays, by 
enabling him to paint to the life from bis own sensations, the 
anxiety of a jealous husband. 

In tht Femmes Stivnntes, the learned ladies, Moliei-e has 
attarktd the folly which at that tirni- possessed a part of the 
sex. of giving themselves out for wits and philosophers, witb- 

.\>w Scries, JVo. -2. 3'J 



out the least pretensimi tn either chanctier. Tk» svbject is 
wett treated, znA is certainlj a Terj IrgitiBMtfw mb tut rUi- 
cale. False preteasioas of any kind are fair fgfmtm Our 
critiCt in h» remarks upon the plaj, carries the ilea little 
farther, or rather introduces an cndrelj new aae* aaAsader- 
takes to ^bow that Che nodera dactrineB on feonk ciscatioa 
are inrorrccr, that it is qoite fijolish for hJiai ts be tvauag 
to lectnre?! upon natoral and OKiral philosophy, aal thai dwy 
woold do marh better to be stayiBC at hosM mmA takii^ caie 
of their chUdrea. The ddicacj ^ this siriiject w9 pmreat 
«9 from treating it in detaiL atthoogh it is nat te» be disfaiaoi 
that srriptiire aarhority leans the same waj. The model of 
wires held ap to imitation is not one who is wdl Torseil in 
botany and roetaphysicsy bat one that kioketh wdl te» flie ways 
ofherhoQsehold and eateth not the bread of idkamm. We shall 
take the liberty of laying before oar readera a part of Mr. 
Ge4>irroy's remarks opon this point. 

< Commebt peut-<m joaer les Ftmmu flhranl m dans ane ^iUe 
coonerte de mattes, d'ath^nees, de coteries, et de dobs rnvtm 
de tffote ceulear, o^ les Moses ne se rendent que poor f tre sp- 
plaodies pas let Graces I i.'omment pent-on jover les Ftmmu 
S^vanUM dans It m^tropole des sciences, dans la capitale dtt 
math^matiqaes, dans le baresn centrale de la philooophie et des 
arts, dsnt uoe cit^ peuple^ de srammtiriens, die m^taphysieieBl, 
de Dhysicient, de cnimistes, de botanistes, qoi a*ont pas de db- 
cipfeH plus assidus et de meilleures prstiqaes qae les femwci ! 
Que derienclrasent tant de deinon8tniteiirs,d'iDstitutear8| dedoc- 
teurs, de professeurs, d'onteurs, oai tous bnt leers devotes \ Ke 
seraicnt-iU pas obliges de fermer leur cours, si lei jolies fimnMS 
cessaient de courir apr^ la science ? Quelle plaie poor le comnierae 
savant ! qael coup mortel pour la circulation des principes. etdfli 
phrases, des sophismes et des jeux de mots, si la ieone Spouse, 
timide et solitaire, au lieu de se jeter dans la foofe des hommei 
pour y briguer le palme de Pespnt et de la beauts, bomait m 
coc|uetterie i plaire d soo man, sa ^loire d I'education de aes en* 
fans, et sa vanity aux details du manage. Eh ! qni Tondnit 
d^ftormais faire des vers si I'espoir de les lire k des femmes, ve 
tenaiat lieu au poete de g^ni^ et d* Ap6llon ? Pr^cher hi sim* 
plicit^, et la modestie aux femmes dans Paris, c'est comme si Poll 
pr6chait la philosophie d Constantinople, la liberty i, Marocy eth 
christianisme au Japon,' &c. 

It has been observed that we all boar ttie misfortanes sf 
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oar iieighbouni with pliilomph}', and Join with complacency 
in the latif^h at their fnlties, but are not <]uite an well satisfied 
when the casf is brou^it home to ourseJvRS. Our rritic goes 
along with Molierc very gooii humuurcdiy in ridiculing the 

Khysicians, the hlgots, the unfortunate husbands, and the 
inrned ladim. but when the poet begins to laugh at Greek, 
fais favourite ntuily, he Htnps short. Jf<iime beaticoup JVoliirr, 
Bays lie. etj'aime beaacoup U Grec. Jt ne pardonne pa» a JUa- 
Here iPavoir vmdu rendre U Ortc ridiciUt. The jrassage allud- 
ed to is in (he Learnfd Ladies. Trisnotin. the principal 
pedant of the piny, introducex one of his friends to the ladies, 
and recommends him as bring well versed in the old writers : 
and esperially in Greek, ujmn which the ladies express their 
satisfaction, by offering to embrace him. 

* II a dee vieui auteurs la pleine intelligence 

Et Bait du Grec, madame, autant t|u' bommc de France. 

Philaminte. 

Du Grec ! » ciel, du Orec ! 11 salt du Grec, ma soeur ! 

Belise. 

*^h, ma ni^ce, du Grec ! 
■Mmande. 
Du Grec ! quelle douceur I 
Philaniintt. 
Quoi, monsieur salt du Orec ! ah, pertnettez, de Grace, 
Que pour I'amour du Grec, monsieur, I'nn vuus embrosse.' 

The old Professor seems however to dwell with some sat- 
isbctinn on what lie calls the privilege of being embraced by 
the ladies fur the love of Greek, which, he says, is the more 
comical, as the Greek scholai-s of the time of Muliere paid 
but little attention to their persona! appearance. He then 
takes occasion to tell rather a strange story, how Margaret 
of Scotland, wife of Louis XI, then dauphin of France, was 
passing through a hall in the palace, and happened to sec one 
Alain Chartier, a great savant, lying fast asleep on tlie floor, 
having, as ourcritic observes, probably been studying hard 
all night. Although he was old, ugly, and tiresome, to a 
proverb, the daophincss went up and embraced him without 
ceremony. The ladies were greatly scandalized and the 
courtiers quite furious, at seeing surh a mark of preference 
given to an ugly, old pedant, but the dauphiness justified 
berseir very nobly j observing that she wished to salute the 
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lips that had given utterance to so many fine tho«j(htB. Our 
Frofcsstii' is so far fnim disapproving: this procaedinji^. that 
he calls it an art of heroism. • Ce n'6tait pas poar Pamoor 
du Grec, quVlle lui avoit doiine le baiser, main poar PaoMiar 
de la sagcKse et de la Tertu ; ce qui est beroiqae dans une 
Jeunc* prim esse.' This is something like a story they tell of 
Milton, who was Iving asleep by the way side somewherey 
when an Italian lady, that was parsing in her carriai^ stop- 
ped t'>lo<ik at him« and was so pleased with what she saw of 
his ))ers(>n, that she wrote an impromptu on bis fine cyei» 
which she did not see. For the rest we suppose the Pro> 
feasors and other saroa^ of the present time may go to sleep 
very quietly, without appi-ehending any simihir intern^ 
tion. 

Critics it is sometimes thought are naturally more fond of 
censure than of praise, and our author makes up for the h'b- 
eral e^icomiums he bestows upon the three writers we have 
been considering, by abusing as liberally almost every body 
else, and more especially Voltaire, who is made to bear the 
blame of every thing that has g^one wrong for the last thirty 
or f(n*ty years. Voltaire is the only dramatic writer since 
the age of Louis XIV, whose productions have fairly taken 
rank with those of the great poets of that time, and arqnlred 
an established and classical reputation. Now and then a 
single play has been acted with succe.ss, or a writer has ob- 
tained for a time a certain degree of vogue, as Duels, Lt- 
harpe, Chenier, and some othei's, but no name except Volftiire 
can be cited, which makes pretensions to stand on a line 
with Corneille and Rarine. His comedies have not much 
merit. They are regarded as the least valuable of his writp 
ings, and this is the more remarkable, as gaiety and wit seem 
to he among the most prominent traits of his character. Tlie 
merit of his tragedies is admitted by our critic, though in 
rather an ungracious way. 

Je n' ai jamais (lit que les pieces de Voltaire rest^es au thHtre 
fuRsent dc mauvaiaes tragMes : c'est une absurdity qu'oit 
m'a prt'tee trratuitement ; ct s'il faut ici fermer la bouche aui im- 
posteurs par une profession de foi bien nette. je declare que je 
mets AU rang des meilleurs ouvrages compo«^!« depuis Racine, 
Mrrope^ Z'lire. Jinhomet^ 'ilzire^ qui me parai>sont les quatre 
chefs d'a?uvres de Voltaire. II y a dans ces pieces des caract^res 
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brillans. dea lituatiung palheliquea, des ttrailes tr^a eloquentes, 
den senieiices ailmirahle!i, et ile U^* beaux veis. D'uutres 
ti'Hg^iJjet^ tulles qu 'Ofilipe, >M riawne, Brutus, saris avoir autant 
d'^clat au ll.p&tte i^e dibtin^uent par un stile pur el correct, par 
une marclie if;;u1idi-e, une ^Ir^ance buuvent iligne de Kacine, et 
nne gratidt^tir qui ii*approche quelciuer<iia de celle de Uurneille. 
B'uiiTres pieces tellesque Snntramts. POrphrliitde la Chine, Tan- 
crt'le. Borne naufie, Oreste, qu«i<|Ue inrerieurcg, sans doule, 
oRVeiit UN grand nuinhre de inorceaux et Oe sctlnea, qui d^c^lent 
un laienl tr^a heureux et tr^i (lislingu£. Telle a toujiium ^1^ 
mon opinion Kiir le th^&tre 6e Voltaire, hi <biis I'cxameD quej'ai 
fait de pluxli-urii de ci-b pieces je n'ai prettqur rJHi dil des beautes, 
c'est r(u'elles 6tBient admir^ifii, et prSiiiesau deia iiieme de leur 
indrite.* 

TIiIk in alioiit the nnty paflsage in wliirli tlie critic conde- 
scends to be.stow any thing likr praise upon tlip patriarch of 
the phiinsophii al chiitT>t, with thr exepptinn perhaps of the 
follnwmg, whi<'h wc ratlier think gives a pretty correct, 
though nut very flattering likeness of this celebrated person. 

' En viriti les lettrea de Voltaire valent heaucoup mieux rjue 
ges cuir^dies et mfiine que sea tragedies Voltaire en disliahill^ me 

idait davantage que Voltaire en habit de Theatre C'est dana aes 
eltresciu'il est ^minemnient lui. Son esprit, ennemi de toute 
eapece d'entraves, n'y developpe «t son aise. C'est li gu'il est 
vif. lei^er. brillant, boufiiin, ful&tte ; c'est un proplidte qui prends 
toulea lev funnes ; c'est une coquette qui chat ^ i chaque instant 
de visage, II Be replie en cent fa^ns pour flatter et pour plair^, 
Le serpent qui seduisit Kve, n'^taii ni plus joli. ni plus inalin. laea 
Millies, ses boutades, ses caprices, sea contradictions Torment 
des scenes toujours naturelles. toujnurs varices, toujours Bmusan- 
tes. II n'y a que $a future, sa grussifrel^, son fanatisme qui ne 
Mienl point aimables. Quand il ecrit nnx gena de sa clique, i se's 
garcona phibisiiphes, il a le ton d'un Holdat r^l'orme. qui conspire 
dana une tuverne. C'est un boinnie tr^^ puli avec les gens du 
monde, mais qui ne se gare pars avec ses valets. 

' Voltaire n*etoit pas ii^ pour le genre s(!rieux. II paraiasait 
guinde, ditiamaleur charlatan dans le tragiqiie, parcequ'il se 
n>ii<|unit lui-m^me le premier de aun pallioa. II ne cherchait 

?u'i f hlouir, qu'i trornper le vulgaire pr des Tarces larmoyantes. 
>n sait ^u'il y faisail un nittier. li y a liu&si, parcequ'avec 
de I'esprit, on fait tout pa*isahlement bien j parcequ'il n'av.iit 
pour concurrent dans rette cnrrifie que des pauvres diablcs qui 
n'^taient |)ns aassi ruses que lui. Mais dans tous les ouvrages 
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enjou^s et badins, dans lea pieces fagitivesy d«iia lea petia pan- 
phlets, dans lea petits Rbmans, dans lea fac^tiea, et iea turlapi* 
nades; dans lea lettrea surtout, c^est un homme divia ; c'eat Vol* 
taire qu'on trouve dans son talent natnrel et ¥tii ; c'eat alors 
qn'il est original, qu'il a une physionomie, an canct^re^ et qa*il 
parle du coeur. Dans tout le reste, aon allure eat gfn^ et 
tausse. C'est an hypocrite, qai se compose parcequ'on le re- 
garde. 

^ Je lui devais ce petit 61oge pour le plaisir et m^me pour l^ltllit^ 
qae sea lettres m'ont procure. Jj decouTre le aecrdt de sa 
composition ; J'j vois comme il travaillait aes trag^diea, ce qall 
en pensait lui-ro^mc. Ma1i>r6 sa vanite» il a dea momena de jas- 
tice, ou il s'appr6cie ce qu'il vaut. $es lettres soot poor moi k» 
coulisses et le derri^re du Th^itre. £l!es nie mettent aa fiut de 
toutes les petites intrigues, ignorees a la foule, i qui od ne laise 
apercevoir que la scdoe et encore d*assez loin. 

< D^sque Voltaire avait choisi un sujet de trag6diek incapable 
de le miirir, il jeta rapidement sur le papier les acinea, telles 
^u'elles se presentaient d son imagination echauIRe : la beaogne 
etait exp^di^e, et la tragedie faite ord|nairemeQt en troia ae- 
maines ou un mots. II envoyait ensuite ce croquia i sea afige$% c'ett 
i dire, au Gomte d'Argental, et surtout i la Comteaae qa*fl a»- 
pelait Madame Scaliger, i cause des grands commentariea qa*eUe 
laisait sur les impromptus et les prestos tragiquea (|a'il offirait I 
aa censure : Si les remarques lui semblaient jastea il corrigeait, 
retouchait, r6formait : commun6ment assez docile pour mettro^ 
comme il dit lui m^me, une sottise a la place d'une autre ; qoelque- 
fois il s'obstinait, il avait la sagesse de ne pas vouloir mienx fure 
qu'il ne pouvait. 

^ Souvent de lui-ro^me, il rcmaniait son esquiase ; il changeait 
des actes enti^res ; il faisait de nouvelles tirades ; ce travail 
etait bien plus Ions que celui de la premiere composition ; enfia 
lorsqu'il avait satisfait son conseil priv6 et lui-ra^me, il a'oocu- 
pait de la representation, et c*6tait \i une source de combinaisoDs 
profundes : les affaires d*un grand Empire ne se traitent pas avec 
plus de gravity dans le cabinet d'un souverain que toutes les mi- 
nuties relatives au tripot (c'est ainsi que Voltaire aroelle la 
comedie Fran^aise) ne s'agit^rent dans le conseil de Madame 
Scaligcr ; tout 6tait pr6vu, arrange, calcul6 ; mais la pauvie tra* 
g6die, avant m£me d'etre jou6e, avait 6t^ tant de fois rapetass^t 
ct ravaudci'y qu'elle n'etait plus qu'un amas de pieces et de roor- 
ccaux. 

< Ainsi se fabriquaient, ainsi se disposaient ces pretendus pro- 
digcs de pucsie et de philosophic, destin6s i subjuguer la pre- 
miere nation do I'univers ; ces chefs-d'oeuvrci qa*ane admiration 
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aveugl^e a long tema couucrvs. Je r6vele ici bux profanes 
dVtii»nini m^al^res ; ce sunt lea gi-ands etfctf par les ^etitu 
causes ; mais il Taut renilre i VoKatre !a justice i]u'il inerite ; il 
rinit dans son finie de ses tours ile gibecifire ; il conduisuit lei 
homines, il les R)6priHait ; il savait ce qu'il fuut au pi^upl^, et 
rirement en voulant trompcr Ics autrea, il se truuipait lui-nidnc' 

We li»Te extracted this account of the process employed by 
Vtdtture in the composiiion of his tragpdiei, mlhcr for the 
curiosity r»f the facts, than because w« a^ree wtlti Gtoffi-oy 
in tlie unfavourable oiiitiion he etitei'lKins of it. Wc are In- 
clined to think that it iii the flame in stAstance witli Ihemetli* 
<m1 employed by other roocJ writers. Alfirri has given in Iiis 
memoirs a very similar description of liis own method, with 
the exception that liis rough sketch was made in pi-oae. 
[ Zaire is ihe m<«t generall} popular of Voltaire's tragedifts, 
and the one that Iihs Ibund most favour in the eyes of otir aus- 
tere critic. He even goes the length of saying, llial the thiTB 
last acts may be called a maiter-piece. The hint is taken 
from the Othello of Shakspeare, and the ratastrophe is the 
same. Orosmane is the Moor of Venice » ith the title and 
dress of a Sultan of Jerusalem, and the gallantry of a cour- 
tier of the age of Louis XIV. Instead of the Egyptian 
handkerchief, Voltaire has substituted an intercepted letter 
tram a brother whom Zaire unexpectedly discovers in a 
christian slave, the very day of ber intended marriage with the 
Sultan, and GeolTroy finds great fault with the Sultan fur not 
showing this letter to Zaii-e and demanding an explanation, 
instead of regarding it as conclusive evideiice against her, 
and proceeding accordingly. But how often do the heroes of 
poetry and romance conduct themselves upon principles en- 
tii-ely oppoBed to the ordinary maxims of common prudence! 
How many of these agreeahle pnirtiirtioiia would be brought 
t»« close before the end iif the fir'st volume or the first act, 
if. as our author correctly observes himself in a passage ijuot- 
ed above, the lovers had no) taken an oath not to come to an 
explanation, lest the piere should finish too soon. 

Malumtft is another of the most popular tragedies of the 
philnsn|>hical patriarch. It was thought dangerous upon its 
fii-st appearance and was withdrawn after throe representa- 
tions, and a oonsiderahle outcry was raised against it by a 
paM of the public. There is nothing in it thnt could be di- 
rectly offensive, kUtU wtisrfTgHrded rs a dissnised attack up- 



«■ aR pi uiu iT rrligMBS, and tiieiT mre nmnypanagrs which, 
tbM^ HpiiK^ «■ ^ pl*J ^^ Mahoocdaaiyarecoiitbed in gea- 
eni Wk« 9mk «<re sap puscJ to be uiteMkd for CbrisCiaiiilj. 
T«» fflcKV mR ^nb^- ifoa t]ii> bead. Vol tairv drtr miaed that bis 
pi«w A:«U o» ^ bH^ffvtbr piMir in print, with ibe approba- 
DM ef -be bead! ctf tbe ^ barrb. For this purfMMe be addmiied 
a fMdiae lei:er to iVpr Be«* di ct XIT, leqtsting per»i»on to 
dcificaie ilie trajcc^ i* bia. and to ouko the rrqant more 
pateiaUe be •t>:^MpaairJ it bj a Latin diatichy whirh te 
fw ibe P«9>r*« portrait, vho maa hioneir aa aatborof 

araa Lambertiai. 

dems et pater orbis s 




TV lecter of drdit-aiitiB !« rertainlj a corioaitT. It was 
wTtiiea ia luBaa. aad the faUowiag b sifea bj Geaihi/ as 
a literal truKiatMMu 



* Vacre saiaieie ve aardtaiimala Khert^ qae prcndaade 
4re» ideleik bm» aa de» pSas ^raaus adiairatean de la vcrti, 
de ftMuwcire aa cbcf de U ¥Taie Vdigiaa cet oavrage caatre le fca- 
dikiew d>Me Mete &a«e et bartkue. 

* A qii pnarrab je ^edier piaacooTeaibleBent la aaliiede lacra- 
aate et de» errevn ti^i1l bsi pcvphete qa^aa ▼icaira eC d riaita- 
tear d>in diea de lente et de doaceor r 

* <^e ^\^(re iaiBte:e n^jccorde dooc la penaissioa de nettre I 
8e» pted» le livre et ["liateur. et de demander hambleaMBt m ora- 
t«vtK»B ^r i>in ei sa beoedicboB poar Paatre Je m^liidioe 
tr^ pr>^demeBt devaat eUe, et je tiaise se« pieda sacr^a.' 

ViJtaire at the P«>pe*< firet is a pleasant raiicatare. The 
oki PiHitiif bttvever tix»k the request ia %trs good part« wu 
flattened b v the attention U so dstinguished' a writer, and by 
the compliment of hi< dbrirb« and arreptt^ the dedication ia 
aver\ polite answer, to which V«»ltaire replied with oiore 
flatterv. The a hole correspondence is printed in his works 
as an intrmfm tion to MoKymti. For this and iitber reaaofls 
the plav» when it was brouglit out again some %ear!« after, was 
nveived \\ ith j^ivat applause : and still maintains its place 
amoii.? the most popular tragrdi^s. 

La <N4irl dt Crsar is borrowed in part from Shakapeait's 
Julius Cmsar, but is not a faTourite piece. Our stoical pro- 
fessor* notwithstanding the austerity of hia priaci|ie% mka 
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no scruple to avail hiiiiwlf of cvet-y good oppfirfunity to ofli-r 
incpiiM) til Nft|)i>)enrt, the reif^nin^iilol ol'tlH-diiv. The ri-ail<T 
will tt^ivi- olisei^cd some iniitanceH of tdiH in llif i»;i»sii;p!3 we 
liKve FXtracled, and his remarks iipim thU |)l)if plainlj tt<id 
tu the siimf ohjpct. He tukes oci asiuii to ht^Htow tlie higlK-st 
comiiictidntionft on the rhnractrr of Julius Cesar, iw the 
leatliT of the piipular [larty. Hrid the avenger uf their wiyinc^ 
ii)M>ii -A tyranniral aristocracy. Br-utii.s and Cnnsius are no 
better thai> fatiatiral aHsaHsiiis, and are arrountHble for all ilie 
troubles and miseries that ensued upon tlie death of Julius. 
Tfieiv is a fonoilation of trutli in these ideas, especially in 
regard to the merits of the disputes between the Patricians aitd 
the Pleheians. It is admitted by the best ci-itinil inqitirers, 
that the account of these matters by Livy is partial, anil that 
the right was generally with the L'lcbeians, eBperially in the 
com men cement of thene quarrels. Bui the parties slnuil on 
entirely different ground in the time of Cesar, and wore it 
otherwise, hts conduit would not be the more Justifiable. Ilia 
ni-udigious powers and various aiconiplishments niv undeniii- 
ble. but like Na|iiilcon he had no sentiment of true greatness. 
It is equally clear, however, that the enterprize of Brutua and 
Chhsius, tiinugh made with upright intentions, wns ill ctm- 
trived and worse executed, and piiiduetive in the end of oiur-Ii 
evil and no good. The reader may perhaps bo amused by 
the adroit flattery of Bmaparte in the following remarks, in 
wliirh, after all, the author was prnhably pretty honest. 
The arrival of Bonaparte at the helm of state was generally 
viewed at first as a favourable event, and was so regarded, 
we believe, by some of our own politicians, who have since 
pmfeH,sed the strangest opposition to his pruceeditigs and 
character. 

' Hatriotism in an honest and vtrtuou!) heart t« the noblest of 
leDlimetits. hut patriutiHrn never coininitnded a critne. Montes- 
quieu has spoken in a louse and partial itiattner of the conduct of 
Brutus. Without praisio;; or blaming it very distinctly, he at- 
tempts to ju-'tify it to a certain degree. He mentions an old pre- 
judice of the Urecian repuulicg, admitted as a law at Uome, 
which made it the duty of every citizen lo put to death any 
usQi'iiur of the Rovercig.i power. Hi dots not mention that Iherral 
usurprrs of the goivrttgn power were the senators themselves, and 
that they rireulettd thh idea in order ti> mak' use nf it aj^ainnt the 
good citixeaf, like the Gracchif wha attempted to restore the lam 
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a<]Uieu doeB not tell u& tlist in % Ittgfil* 
IV it acknowledged but^force, the diiif, itko 
r a Ifgilimatt title conferred en ki» hy tkt 
prr of the mvereign pttwtr, hit the ttiifac* 
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and liberty. He tloes not tell us that SvlU, k far man cta»i 
tyrant than CesRr, was praised and honoufed becauM he vnu at the 
head of the I'atiician factiuti -, and that Ceur, the kindest and 
most generous of men, fell a victim to the pride of the cenute be- 
cause he was at tiie head of the populnr party, and had put na 
end to the Patrician tyranny, which had to long cnislied Uie na. 
tion. Finally, Montcs<]uieu doea not tell u& that in a fttglit- 

ful chaos, where no law " -' '-'"-' ■-'*■-■— "■- -'^' -^- 

islabtiskes order under 

people, is not the usurprr ^ ^ . 

lor of his country and the restorer of (^ ripublie, MautaMfirietf 

kad sufficient acquaintance with the history of RoOK ' 

ttese truths, but he knew the spirit of his time too WAi w y 

them. 

' The first Brutus immortalized himself by creating ttie B 

republic, as Cesar did by destniyinji; it, and ererting on ita mot' 
the Roman empire. Liberty had nu part in the operativn* o( 
these men. Ambition did all ; and Brutus, the fouDiler of lli^ 
republic, was far more haughty, imperious, and tyraiiiiical, ihaq 
Cesar, the founder of the empire, t'rum the eimil&tub uf ihf 
Tarquins till the establishment of the tribunes, and even till tht 
enacting of the Licintan law, the Roman people, that is the wbok 
i'lebeian class, was in a state of slavery more abject than that a( 
the populace of Constantinople and Ispahan at thr prcaenl da^. 
They relapsed into Die same state after the murder of the Grae< 
fihi, and only recovered their liberty under the dictatorship crTJu* 
lius Cesar, the leader of tite popular party, who sDhdned the prid* 
of the senate on the plains or Pharsalia, cniahed the fMtKHUi 
«nd put Bu end to anarchv. These were hiscrimes, attil for theM 
lie was assassinated by ttie bauds of rieuators in the midst o( llw 
lenate. 

' This then was a bad subject for a tragedy, siiice Cesar, tl . 
deliverer, the benefactor of his country, is falsely representeiJut 
usurper, as the destroyer of liberty, and the interest is attatibed 
to a horde of banditli called senators, who, under the vata Mdcxt 
of patriotism and liberty, are cowardly i-nuugh to asvasstoate a 
■nan, who had g>ven them their lives on tlie field of battle' 

This waa written in 1606. The play was always ii 
preled dm-ing tho revolution in a sense very ra'vnurabl* 
to pupulnr prinriplcB, and contributed ibi Hhare in prodiiriit« 
ttie excitement of thai period. U was frwjuently reiKTSPiiliM 
twice the same evening, and by thi" same artoPR. 

After the lime of VultairT, die Fieiu h thr;ilrc presents bflt 
little interest. The astonisliing success of the Miri^e it 
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Figaro is, however, a curious ticrurrence in politi'^al as well 
am Mtenry Iiistoryt and exiiiliits in a very remarkable man- 
ner the state of jiublic feeling in Fiance, just before the 
i-evolution. Tlie piece is nalhiitg more than a lung farce in 
five acta, intended to ridjrule the aristocracy nf Eurot>c. The 
author, whose name will live In the journals of our congress 
If no where else, hitd acquired a great ephemeral celebrity, 
by rertain |Hdilical writings connected with the afTaii-a of the 
day Tlie (liece was read in private cii-clrs with much ap- 
probation, hut the rourt lefuf^ed for some time to aifow it Iii 
he acted. Our Prafessor relates the circuiiistaMCt-H wiih much 
^iparent gravity ; one would suppose that some important 
political measure was in agitation. 

'Cepeodant le Roi iuvesti de tuutes partes faisait encore quel- 

aue resistance ; I'opinion en iinpusail ^ nea tumidres : son desir 
e popularity luttait contre us conscience. II se laisHa uiijour 
arracher la permission de faire un esitai dc cet ouvrage fanieux tut 
le tlieltre des Menus, Voilil les com^tiienii Fran^ais qui bc 
pceparent au grand ceavre. Tuut Peris eat en runieur. La nou- 
velle de la victuire de Uevain y avail jadis caue^ moins d'ivresse, 
On ee dieputei on s'arrache les billeta d'entree. Ues le matin, lea 
voitures deGlent avec fracas ; mais, d douleur ! k onze heures ua 
ordre du ministre defend la representation, un deuil general 
succ^de a I'allggresse- les equipages se retnurn^rent tristement, 
aut petit pas, et lea chevatn I'ccit mome et la tete baiss^e sem- 
blaient partager le chagrin de leur nnitres. 

< Les irresolutions du foible monarque flottant entre le bon 
sens et la philosopbie se prolongeretit un lems considerable : 
e'^toit un cercle continual de permissinne rtvoqueespresqu' aussi 
tot qu'accoi'decB. Beamnarehais sana sc rebuter prvssuit le si^ge 
itvec une ardeur infatigable. EnGu la pliilosophie triomplia : il 
etoit dans 1 Vdre du destin que I'ancienne monarchie filt d^truite 
at que Us rfnes 'dt I'empire Francis fmsent remises en des mains 
plus fermrn et plui sArea. A force d'iuiport unites, de perseverance 
et d'intrigue, Bcaumarcbai'* arracl\a au g;ouvernenient la permis- 
sion de le berner. II fallait.ou ne jamais la refuser ou nel'accuid- 
er jamais. Tout gouverneinent p6rlt par sa faiblesee plut6t ((uc 
par sa tyrannie. 

'Enfin Figaro fut accorde i la curioait^ et S I'impatieace pub- 
lique. Jamais representation ne fut plus tumultueuse et plus bru- 
yante. Beaucoup d'amoteurs cuucberent la veille a la com^die 
dans les logcs des acteurs, nlin d'etre plus sllr de trouver place le 
lendemain. Les fastes du Ili6&(re n'ofiVent point d'exemple d'un 
iitcc^E au5»i prodtgieux et auagi constant. La piece eat cent 
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reprenentalionti extnwrilinairement auivie^ ; le public seii'ltUil h 
pttuvii'rr ae rH&MiAsier ile cette hrrt, teiitsMe tWrtnamvirr ilg, 
KfiA' qui regtinit alura. liile vnlut siuq cent mille fnuio 
eomisilifns el quatre vingt mille rmnesm I'auUur. 

' Mnis In fortune n'avalt pris plater i elever ai haul Beaumar- 
chaiH que pour le Irabir plus cru«l1ement : I'autoril^ ue ii'efoit 
monli^e si faihli-, si iuilulgenie, si aveuule en m favpur, que ponf 
deplover ensuiie conlre lui UQ? rigear hura (le ■aixon &u moment 
' ' ' ■ ' 'intequaturzidtne reprc3ei>ltt>oB 

rr6t^ ct cuiKluit i la niiiisun tl* 
ui> jeune IJbertiu. II ■•ail 
■ton) cmquante cinq an& e( pouvait^tie re^anli roiume tDri>r-E«> 
ibie. Un ril )e premiei jour de ce coup d'autoiitt: le second on 
en riemanda ta raieon : le Irois-i^ine oii raiaunna, curnnien^a <nC>tie 
i ulaindre le prisotinier ; la qutitnfiiie on apprit qof ptr nn Irait 
d'lncoiistance nu^i sin);ulidre que lout le rcMr, le goiHifrnenieiit 
■vnit rendu la liberie i Bpuumarcbais. Figaro Baht ainni mi>* 
{lendu par rindi^ponition tl'uii acteuri il parMil que legvurerne- 
Bienl t-'etoit cliar)(6 de dunuer au public la Cuinedie' 

The la^tof the vulumen is occupied hy remarks upon ratk 
temporary writi-rs. We haie no ronm lor furHu-rrxtrirlv 
and ir wc had. our reailei-s would |iiiibabl> take- no f 
interest in poets, wliane nameH and uiirks nre iner br«f4 
of mit I if France, and hardly within it. Snme orihr jtuljrmctits 
of our author niion the literature of other nations, partirulw- 
ly Eni^taiid iind German)', would iiei'lixpis rontribitlenmrr to 
their nmusrment, and wc had inteiiclrti (o extra rt afumnf 
lii8 ohaprvations upon Shakypeiuv, Unl the Ir-n^h to which 
tbis article lia.>> arcady extended niakrtt it necessury forua to 
'■ atnit thenit and hasten at once to a close. 



Art. XVII Mdreasu of the Fhiladdphm Sodeiv fir M» 

I'romotion of JVhIionnt Imluslry. Philadelphia, if. Cuty 
*cSon, 181!>, pp. 280, 

Tuis work owes not a little of ils prcBent siTc to the I»- 
■ertion of memorials to CongpesB in favour of manurai-lunn 
and iiiher public dncumentn, among which the irptirt i>r Alex- 
ander Uimiiltun, Secretary of the Treasur.v in 1790, nttnict- 
[ ^ from his works, may he recnmmended to our rrailfrs fw 
, tbcir instruction; and that of the committee of loiniDerrr and 
I jnaniifarturcH to the House of Representatives in I816, for 
I tfaeir antuscmcnL The rest and tlio original mallpr 
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ed in tlif ttimk excite nn other remark, tliitn tlial most of the 
fads staled in tlrt.-m nceiii to be at war with the arguments, 
flpid to show That tlvmrstic inariufarturrH bavp ndvance't with 
iii>i<kaiii|>h-d i-a|ii(lilj . and id'cnuittp tir'ed mi further (intiectiun. 
IV'o pr>ire(-d, accoitlinj^l^t without further pretacc, tn make 
ti few rrniarkson theiiii|M>rtHnt tupicM intolvtd in ihf pn-aent 
fli^ruHHions on the cnroiiragvineiit rrx))e('titol^ due to the 
iDHDufiicturing and cnniHiercial interests, in tiur country. 

I'hat the ^\palth of a nation ronsiats of the wealth of ihe 
indi>iduals composing it. that individual tvii) seek the pro- 
moliun of (heir own interest, and thul their efiiirta to promote 
it will ill the main be rij;htlj' directed, are positions wliicli 
seem to lie al the verj foundation of all s^stemei of politiial 
economy. Heme le.^iNlatitv attempts to encourage an^ one 
kind of industry above others are alvsajs cither pernicious 
or futile ; for. if the oieu))alion to be encouragetl is in fact 
more pnifitahfr Vt Ihone, who ma^ engage in it, than any 
otiier, the> will be sure to undertake it without the patronago 
of government, and on the other liand. if a different pui-nuit 
is more profilahle to them, it must for that verj reason be 
iDot-e so to the public. Il needs no law to induce men to seek 
their own rmolument, and to procure every thing they want 
where it is cheapest, whether abroad or at home. Whatever 
they can buy for leas than il wuuli) cost them to make it, Ibey 
will prefer to buy, and by devoiing as much labour aa Ibey 
must haveemployed in making it, to some more profitable occu- 
pation, witi obtain not oidy enough to pa; for it, butasurplus 
for use or f»r the purchasie »f some other commodity, a sur- 
plus, which is so much gained hotb to the indit idnal and to 
the nation. 

Prohibiting the introduction of fon-ign manufactures or 
im|>o-sing taxes on them can benefit the domestic manufac- 
turer only so far as it iend& to increase the price in our own 
market of the articles, whose importation is tte restrained, 
and is therefore, as this difference in the price is paid by the 
coHsnmeri a tax on the rommuniiy ; ttie effect of which is to 
encourage the pnHluclion of those ai-ticles at home; where«s 
it does not need encnuragement. if it is the most lucrative 
employment, and ought not have it. if it is not so. 

Such are the principles so fidly develo|)cd and ably support- 
ed by Adain Smith in his nVallh of Nations, and frtnn which 
he deduces the cuncluaion, that no government ought to aid 
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any pnrticular branch of industry, or to impose the least 
traint on trade, whether foreign or domestic. He admUa 
indeed that when such restraints have been established, they 
should not be suddenly removed, but slowly, gradually, and 
after long warning ; so that persons, who have engaged in 
any pursuit under their encouragement, may not salfer by 
being oblip;ed to abandon it all at once in search of a new 
one. Perhaps he lays too little stress on this, last Gomidera- 
tion, but his general train of reasiming has never been refut- 
ed. Yet the conclusion, to which it leads him, has never 
governed the conduct of practical men, and is directly at 
variance with the policy of the most enlightened nationB, 

Adam Smith himself indeed does not recommend its mi- 
versal application, but emphatically approves the English 
navigation act, which the greatest statesmen of that country 
have always considered one of the principal sources of its 
prosperity. This exception however is made, mft on the 
ground that the act is favourable to commerce, or has any 
tendency to enrich the nation, for it Is asserted to be a bur- 
den on the people, like every other restriction of trade ; bat 
because it contributes directly to defence, which is more im- 
portant than opulence ; and the tax, which it imposes on the 
public, is a cheap price for security. 

Another exception is that of tlie importation of articles, on 
whose domestic manufacture some tax is imposed, in which 
case it is considered politic and favourable to the freedom of 
trade to lay an equal burden on the introduction of the same 
articles from abi*oad. Retaliatory taxes imposed on goods 
imported from nati(ms, who restrain or prohibit the impor- 
tation of our productions into their territories, are approved, 
by this writer, only when designed to counteract the eflect of 
the restraints or prohibitions complained of, or to bring about 
their repeal. 

To this sj^em of political economy it has been objected, 
that, carried to its full extent* it might make a nation depen- 
dent on others for the comforts or for the very necessaries 
of life, so that an interruption of its established commerce 
would occasion great and general suffering. It is further 
said, that even with legard to conveniences or mere luxuries, 
though tlicy may be bought cheaper from a foreign nation 
during peace, vet that a war may increase their price so much 
and the time of war may bear so great a proportion to that 
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of pearct as to render thorn on the wliolo more costly tliart 
they ftouW be if manufactured at home. These olijcctiona 
have much weight. Hoil for ourselves we readily admit tliut 
tbv system of Smith, as stated and limited by himself, caiiuut 
safely be made tlie rule of legislation. 

We cannot however ailopt the langtiage of some of lliti 
memorials, which burden the Hoor of Cungi-css, and whicli 
take it for granted that sini-e the conclusion laid down by the 
authoi- of the Wealtli oi' Nations is ernmcoiiii or too unqtial. 
ifiei), all his prinri|iles are therefore false. ^Ve canitot assert 
that by establishing manufaclnries, a nation gains the whole 
dificpeiice between the value of the manufactured articles anil 
that of the raw materials composing them, because it is obvi- 
ous that if the labour employed in them would otherwise hare 
been devoted to some more lucrative ocrupatioui the public 
loses by their establishment ; and at any rate the prafit, that 
would have been ubtained by tbo workmen in the business, 
which they would otherwise have pursued, mutt be deducted 
from the value added to the raw material by their labuuri in 
order to determine the net gain to the community. Other- 
wise the more it costs us to make any thing, the greater our 
inducement to do so ; and nothing, wtiirh cuuld poMsibly bo 
made at home, shuuld ever be procured abroad. The absur- 
dity of such pretensions is well exposed by Smitb, who states 
that very goiHl wine might be raised in Scotland fer about 
thii-ty times its present price, by moans of glasses, stoveB, 
and hotbeds, and asks if it be therefore reasonable and pol- 
itic to prohibit its importation from France, in order to en- 
courage its domestic pn)duction. 

Some of our memorialiets have even gone so far in their 
zeal as to deny the plain pro|)osition, that it is more profita- 
ble to nations, as to individuals, to buy what they want cheap 
rather than dear. They profess indeed not to wish their 
doctrines carried immediately to their full extent in practice. 
But if they are true in their full extent, they ought to be 
eRforred, and if not, the principles, which limit their applica- 
tion, ought to be pointed out The conduct of the govern- 
ment should be regulated by sound prinriples, and not by the 
varying wishes of any class of men. The repetition of such 
futile propositions and incoriclusivD arguments as have been 
urged of litte in favour of manufaituiv* will ultimately in- 
jure the ctttUB it ia designed to promote; for no reliance 
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VreH rattiDg on an false a. ruunilattim. and it would rviilrnily 
bo more dUadiaiilagcflUS to mnniifartiiTrt iKemselvtH tliat 
restrictions iinpoBiil fur ilieir benefit sbnuld lie hastily re;wal- 
edi than that tliej' slmuld nevir iiave been pnartrd. \i>lb(n^ 
is mure mischievous in the laws, pHHicularly intti'iitr alTt^iiiie 
thi' credit or ucciipatinris of iiidividiialij, thiin instability ; ana 
such laws should never bo passed unless they are r«niniled on 
■urne established and sound system, and supported by moii^eSf 
which may be expurlcd to preserve their influence over suc- 
cessive legislatures. 

We have ain'ady admitted the system of SmitJi to be an 
duisafe guide, and tliererore his reasoning must be erroiico'is^ 
or at least dcfertive, omitting the limi ations and ctinditinns 
necessary to make it upplirable in prartiie, the only quality 
Vhich given value to any system. It is less import»nf to 
deride whether it would he better for all nations to hare 
isbstained frmi commerrial resiri<tions. than to pcnnt out tlio 
line of conduct, whirti it is ex|>edient for a single nation to 
pursue in the actual state of things. 

The fundamental emir in that writer's argument is tl« 

assumption that enlightened self-interest in thv sole guide oC 

buman conduct. Were this tto. t>iere woiilil be na nerd of 

restricti'ins on trade, or indeed of any laws at all. Ir n 'ruo 

, that the system requires a univei-s d and in'elligrnt pursuit nl 

gcuniary interest only. Even this however in too mucb. 
abit and indolence have an influence not leas getteral* 
I though it may seem less violent, than that of interest. Wa 
r «ee them overpowpr it every diiy both in individualaand is 
t communities. Men pursue the nccupalions, in tvliich (bey 
were brought up, not only while they are pnifitable. bul it* 
-.long as tliey afi*ord a subsistence ; and what a difllciilt and 
V process it is to cit ilize a baHiarotis people. It is thm 
K national advantage, particularly where the pnpiilatinn fit 
-" »i<lly increasing, to have a great variety of emplnymotita 
industry, as each is in that 'ase less likely tu be too 
Kcrowded, and a greater scope is afibi-ded for the exercise of 
1 various capacities. 

The eri-or just mentioned is nearly connected wltli anoth- 
}.er, into which this distinguished writer has fnlleo, uz. ll* 
kfupiHisition tliat thpre is in e\ eiy nation a certain qitaodt* of 
■JabouTy afid tlutt the encoungcment of any pursuit can uercr 
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incrpase tliat quanlity ; liut only divert part of it from one 
channel Id ano.ber. Were tke desire ot gain inderd tlio 
only imitive |)jr wliivh men are influencei), cverj one \tatild 
U)iour tu bis uiiiiust in tito (Hfupaiion. «hi( li tie deemed ukhI 
pntlttabh'. But in countries, wlieif the iic'i|ile art cni|itojrd 
t%- liiHively in ggt-iiulture, still moi-e where lite; are were 
sheplierib, and most ot »ll wlterc llicir subHislenre is i>i-iiici- 
]Mlly uurivcd Irom the chace, tliey nre at work but a rery 
flinull )i»nion nl the lime. The inti-oduclion of manuiactures 
amouf: thcni niijtht increase the quantity oDabuiir very much 
and iis caluc Htill mure. \^ithiful dimininhiog in any degree 
the actiiity or |ir<»l!<ctiveriPA!) of tlieir firmer employments. 
Heixre the ehlabtiNhment of siich mannfacimv!* as chII into 
actmn those who noulrl otherwise be uitemplnyrd, and aRnrd 
constant ocruiwiion for the intervals or leisure existinj; in 
otiier pnrauitn, »ay be said to ci-eale m much industry, the 
productions of which* in< reused |>erhH|n by the use of jiowcr- 
hil inHcbinery. are a clear profit added ti> the comm'in stock. 
Admittinj); then all reatrainlHon trade for the encourngetnent 
ot domestic manuttar^tiires to be a tax on the conmimiiiy, 
there may still be rases in which ihis tax is more than eom- 
priis.ited, by the fruits of the additional quantity of labour to 
which it f^ives rise. 

It in evident Ihut Iheso retnarks do not show the system un- 
dnr ctmsirferiition t" br entirely iallacious, they do not imbvert 
Die position) that reNtraini'ifi; the freedom of foreign traile 
can benefit any class of citizens, only by enabling Ifiem to 
obtain from Iheirown countrymen a tiitjher price for their 
laijour tliao they rouM other^t ise do, and that this difTfrence of 
price is an immediate public burden. They do nut ^hake the 
general truth of the maxim, that it is best to supply our wants 
•n the '-hea|>est terms possible, tnit only show that there are 
important exreptions In its appiication. With some excep- 
tions, howi**pr. the maxim is a safe guide for nations, as well 
as for individuals. But it by no means uarranta the conclu- 
sion, that no taxes or rpstruints shmild be imposed for the 
purpose of enconr»ging domestic industry. The question is 
not what is cheapest at the present moment, but what is 
cheapest in the end. 

If a moTiopnIy nf any business by a single class of our own 

countrymeti lends to estalilisli exorbitant prices, a monopoly 

in the h^nds of foreigners is nut less dangerous ; and Iboee 

^ ^ftw Seritt, Jv^ s. 4i 
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wlio arc secure from all competition in our market) wbelher 
in coiisei|uenreuftlicir omh laws urofoiira. have a munopQly 
in etTi-ct. 1b it asscrleil that ifrouniled im tlieir laws, ibc tax 
is paid by their own nution } It maj' be no at first; btu iIm 
object anrt the tendency tif »[| monopoly is ultimately' lo throw 
a bui-drn on the consumer. Let it nut bf said tbut irtlie> aboso 
it by demanding extravagant pricfs, these pricoH alone uiil 
be a suffii'ient inducement for some of our ovra ritiuns to 
become tin'ir competitors. Such assertions art* rouniled »n 
the suppii.sition that men will instantly abandon tbe puntait 
ill which they have been edurated, to engage in tbat ubicit 
is most profitable ; a supposition not true with regard \o any 
eniployraeiit. and least of all in manufactures carried tin by 
extensive and cumpliiated machinery, in which much timci 
labiiuCf and expense are requisite in order to maintain a sue- 
cessful competition with ancient and costly cstahUsbments. 
It is a common error lo reject the greatest and bent founded 
bopes of the future, when a .sacrifice of the present, bowffter 
slight, is necessary to realize them. Nor are the novelty, 
difficulty, and expense of such an enterprize the only obstacles 
to it. Since the advantages of possessing a monopoly are so 
great, it is very supposuble that foreigners may attempt lo 
ruin all now competitors by underselling them for a time and 
thus endure a present loss, in order to [>crpetuftte a ntnniipo/y-, 
from which they will take care to derive at last an abumtant 
Compensation. Indeed the natural and necessary eSect of 
•very such new establishment is to diminish the dentaiMl for 
the priiduclions of those, which pi-eviously existed, and tliwc 
are thus apt to become ovei-stocked and temjitnl to sell at 
reduced prices. This process is universally asserted In Ger- 
tnany and Holland to have been carried on, upon the largest 
arale by llie English manufacturerSisinccthepeacr ; wbo,D«t 
of policy or the neres'^ity we have jwst mentioned, have stock- 
ed the continental markets with their fabrics, at less than tlie 
cost of manufacture. 

Ttiougb every restriction, therefore, of trade, foreign or do- 
mestic, is an immediate lax on the public, and noclaHsofciU* 
gens can receive legislative aid but at the c»|ien8c of the reiit, 
it is neverthetcss fortlie interest of a nation lo impose such re- 
Btricttons, when they tend to provide the means of dffcnne; 
to establish a useful variety of occupittions, to increase tlm 
quantity and efficiency of labour, or to luako the supidj* of its 
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wants rheajier on the whole than it would he without then 
piii^Hlrd that in cvt-ry surh case tlie beiielillhuii ultimately, 
oblainvd he a full rompenNation I'nr the jireseiit hurden. It ii 
ditBiulttobe definite on this siihject, without rnterins inta, 
details* whirhour readers would deem too minute and ledU' 
OU1 ; for the propriety ofany reHtrirtiou depending on a roiii< 
parisonof the immerliate inronvenienre it may produi 
the advantages which will &ubfle<|uenlly result from il. eveiy 
measure of this kind must be inflocnced by rnanyconsidera-. 
tiouH peculiar to itself and to the occupation it is designed to 
enroui'K^e. 

Among the means of defence mar be mentioned in the first 
place, implements and munitions of war. For any country 
to expose itself to the hazard of being HurpriNed unprovided 
with these would belittle less than fatuity. There are but 
two inodesof providing them foranation whose foreign com- 
merce would be interrupted by a war,to import ihem during 
peace and presen'e them in public magazines ; or to secure 
their domestic manufacture Uy premiums and bounties, or by 
restraints on their importation. Both these measures are ex- 
pensive to the public, but the last is the must efficient. A 
government that should undertake to hoard up warlike im- 
plenents and munitions, must always procure more than it 
will actualty need in order to he sure of having enough, and 
after all might find the most abundant provision e2hauste<l 
by the length and seveiily of a contest, besides the loss of in- 
terest on their value, and that orrasioneil by their deteriora- 
tion ;— while the manufacture of them adapts the supply to 
the 'iccaAion. and instead of being exhausted, extends and 
increases with the increase of demand. The establishment 
of 8uch manufactures, tbirefore, may be the best mode of 
securing the means of defence, even where it is the roust ex- 
pensive ; but in our country it is the universal and undoubt> 
ediy the correct opinion, sanctioned too by the practice uf the 
government, that it is the leas' so. 

The means of subsistence and the common comforts of life 
ape also essential to security. But the want of these does not 
increase like that of munitions of war with the diflirulty of 
obtaining Ihem. It is constant, and not materially varied 
by a trnnsttion from peace to war. This steadiness nf de- 
mand, together with their bulk, which renders their trans- 
difficult and expensive, affords such advantages to 
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air tloinratic iiniductiun, im lo eniturc it in ni<«t rauntn*4 

Ulliitut tlu.' iiatiHinage uf tlie l«|i;i«Ului-F. In ■wruwii.a^'iiir- 

'y, a Mar.iie*>ine<l juHtaitt) i-K|it4ltc«t, would uut be driavnl 

tii>niciil hy llie apiicetiPtisiun that «e c<nild nut pru*ide nur' 

tven tti'li iie^'dflHitr'y frxKl and ilotliinR. 

_ Mavat stutvs are lilcowmc neceHMi-,v for onr drFence ; bat 

e liriiiiiiiiJ fui- tliesr bxi is constant, so that tbe •xtnl of litem 

>ulil not imtni'iliately itirrfaae «itti the iliffirnlty nf tbpir 

taipMt-tatinii. Those nccuinuUt«d tor commerrial pMrponn, 

Hilil on a sudden inlerruptiuu nf rommerce xIR'nl k prawnt 

iti|ipl\ Tur nas ul armamenta. Hcniji is one of (Im prisriiial 

^tirlcHnt'this kinil which wc imp'irt. and liernre (Im* stack 

hand, on a coininerireinrnt nf ho^ililitieii. should he «■ 

nausli^i its cultuiv, alreailj' carried on in the Wrslrni Siaics, 

'J ' e so far cxlendnl, an to raise it in abundnnre and of 

n escdlent quality. It would be inarli more (UflSctiJl >■ rasa 

r a permanent interruption of rommerrp. to proem* aail 

lutli. None <:oiQparable to that iif Russia either in cbvajw 

ir dnrabilily has liitliertii Itren mnile by any oU*er ■»• 

Its manufacture cannot bo easily establishrd or nfvediily 

attended, and it would be proiident to cherisb and «nc<uitage 

even at a cunsiderablc cxpenBe. as soon as it ttn be doM 

rith a rational prospect of sucrrHH, 

The advantage)) resulting fjom a grrat variety of domes' 

r employments in preventing any nne from being em wdnl, 

~irdiii}; scope for various capacitirs and diajmiitinns, *nil 

iving artivily to every ocrupation liy facilitating i'ltenial 

xle. are dii-pct and ubvioiis enouglt to retiuire lefp»lalii'* 

iviftions only iu rude couTitiieH or in such as an> merely 

Igrir.ulturaior paslural. But thiiugli (lit!i ronsideratlon alom 

trely justifies the imposition of restrictions on trsdo in re> 

led couiitriea and leant of all among a very enlrrpriring 

^ojilc; yet it should have initrh weight in prrvrnting tht 

jbKti'uction of any channel of industry already formed. 

Tliwte occupations, which increase the actual qaanli^ of 
labour by affording employment for time, which nnuld other' 
Bri.<^e be waited, arc most deserving of encnuraf^meint. Bri 
they have leait need of it. because the wliolc labour rrcaled 
y tliem is a clear pi-'>fil to the individuals engag«tt in ihrm, 
I well as to the puhlic. and they are Iherefui-e in no danevr 
fi-om Tireign competition. Instances of Ihese are boum>boM 
' ' J by cbildrBii, 
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6P, thoup^li they r«imre more time Hnd exertion tlian is suffi- 
cient tu proiluce tlie name elTo t In luige pstnblisliti phIr, ivliere 
more jierlert hih< iiiriery is used, and ttit flivi<iion of labonr ta 
carried to n grenier extent, »re lnf;hl}' adtanta^enus to the 
nation both in a mornl and eronomiral view. Not only Ifiey 
do not imprde the cmplnyment, whow intervals they orrir|iy, 
bnt tbey iilten promote its auccoas, by establisbing habits of 
tnetliod andartivity. 

There are then limitations to the ajipliraliuti of the rule 
that a niition slioulrl seek the supply of its w ants where it can 
be (ound cheajieHt. As a geneial rnlr, liowcvcr, it in rorrcct; 
anil the fnain en-np of the aystem fnrimled on It m the deduc- 
tion that no restraints should be imposed on trade in favour 
ef domestic industi-y. Since monopoly tends to onhiince 
prices, and rompetition to diminish theui, it is obviously 
pi'ojitable to a nation for its ritizens to enter into competition 
with foreigners; and tlie amount of thin profit in any ocru- 
pation deiiends on its neressity and general use ; and on the 
degree tn «hirb lis productions are improved and their price 
diminished by the rompetition. Whatever this amount may 
be in a particular inalancp, it is rertainlj good policy to pur- 
chase it at the expense of hny present burden, which is neces- 
tary to obtain it, and at the same time not more than a fair 
equivalent for It. 

The supposition that we sliall have it as speedily for noth- 
ing; that as soon as com[ietitian is a peneral benefit in any 
pursuit. It instantly sprirgs up of iLself, is inconsistrnt with 
common PX]»erienre. witli ilie fact that men are often deterred 
from a new undertaliing by the great expense neressary for 
its commencement, by the time rcf|uiaite for acquiring a com- 
jietent degree of skill, by fear of the opposition of those who 
already possess its monopoly, or by a doubt whether the ben- 
efits tohe gained will be realized during the life of those, who 
fin*t undei-take it, however certain it may be that they will 
ultimately accrue to the nation. 

The natural situation and climate of some rounlrirs give 
them such advantages for certain pursuits, that no present 
encouragement could enable our citizens to rival them here- 
after in iliese on eqnal terms, even in our own market. What 
would be thought of excluding teas, wines and brandy, with 
the design of encouraging their production at home ? T'lere 
^^jn> bowe\'er, many manufactures, which, once established, 

L 
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may enter into ftiir competition here with tbosr of an; other 
countrj', since llicae must be burdened uith hII tJir rKpFtist") 
or transportation. It ia true, indeed, Dial m hj^m arc iiigiwr 
amonj; w tlian in any part uf Euro|>e ; but ihi>i diffTeiif e u 
more thftn couiiterbaluncetl in sitrae cases, as 'n niai-se msnu- 
Tartures of iron, tliosc ofwond, skins and glMn, b.\ Hue fi-ri^ht 
or articles, whose bulk is so gi-eat in|ir»p<irlion lotbeir lalue. 
Wiicro the work in principally done by wimen anil childrvn, 
or by the aid of jinwerrul maclunery, this difTi-renre in tli« 
price or labour is lessor less imporlant. In maiinriirturf*, 
wli<me raw materials ai-e pi-udnced in niir r'>untry clie^jwr 
and better than elsewhere, sn at to be (ibjeitR uf expitrt. tne 
domestic workman has an additional ailvanta^ by being 
saved the charge and delay of tno IrHn^ji^rtationB, and sume- 
times oi'twu imposts. 

The ultimate benefit derived by the cnminuniti frmn (bo 
encouragement of any hranrh of domestic indu»tr>' Uepeiid* 
ing. m general, on the increase of compeiition, it may br ob- 
jected that prohibitions of importation or dutieir aminuntini^ 
to them do not increase rom[ietilinn but destroy it. or tu be<rt, 
even in case of articles previuu<>iy monopolized bysome oUier 
nation, can do no more than transfer the monopoly lo our 
own own countrymen. The remark is Just; and lbereJ<>re 
perpetual prohibitions or per|>etual prohibitory duties arr al- 
ways impolitic, and a tax <m the public, except when Iht do- 
mestic competition is so great as to afford the arlicio pi^Aib- 
ited at the cheajiest rate, and in this case thry arp cntiirly 
unnecessary. Undoubtedly duties should be imposed one«ery 
employment of foroif^nerB mterferio^ witli the settled oeriipa- 
tions uf d'lraestic industry, at least equivalent tn (be bwuo- 
ties granted them in their own country, for thtit iPnth t« 
preserve a fair competition and to prevent a monopoly by 
tliem. But beyond this it is very quentionaltle wliPibrr sDrb 
duties should be permanently fixed at a higiier rate than tfxi 
most pi-oiituhle. which is the highest, that can be rstaldtuhed 
without excluding compeiition from abmiid, and thus giving 
a single riaas ol citizens the advantages of a mono[ioly, to tin 
injury of tbo rest. 

When further support is proper, the cheapefit and most ef- 
ficient is to grant boutilies or premiums, though this uould be 
more un|)apulHr than measures in realit> less economiiil. 
Ue»vy imposts or even temporary prohibitions, whose amount 
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atifl diirattnn must fle|ieiidon the nature nf the pursuit to beeti- 
courugedr on the rhurges lii be incurred and Ibe skill arqxir- 
eil befiiie it cati lie I'ullt cslabltHfied ai-e al-iu admiasiblt ; lor 
a t«mpoi'ar> moniijiuly may pntduce a general benefit, though 
a (lenitancnt mil- cannot. 

The encouriijs;oment of a particular occupation being of 
necensily an intincdiattTbitrgi- on the commonityi it can bo 
jiiHtified onl}' by "hnwing tliat thiaexpeuao will be countor- 
balaticed by Ihe common benefit, which it will uUiniately 
produce; and since eviry benefit should bo obtained on as 
good lerms as possible, the burden ou^ht to be the leant, that 
IB adequate totlie accompliNhnient of its object. When, there- 
foi-e, sufficient encouragement in given to any pursuit tu 
ensure its eonliiiuance. its extension should in oi-dinary cases 
be left to lime and industry. 

In seleriing <ibjocta for the patrorage of the ration, those 
eltoidd be prrlerred, which promise the most abundant and 
speedy remuneration fur its aid, those which from the situa- 
tion of the country or the character of the people, are likely 
to be most extensively cultivated here, and most suciessful 
in rompetitinn with foreign proiluctions ; those in short to 
which our cii-cumslances are best adapted, which therefore 
seed the least artificial excitement, and whose protection is 
of course least burdensome and their progress most rapid. 
The consequenres of aliempis to pi-omote these will enable 
us to judge with moi-e confidence of thcpro|>riety of extending 
such pati onage to tl<ose departments of industry, whose sup- 
port requires a greater sacrifice and presents a more doubt- 
ful result. 

In making this selection it is also of great importance to 
consider what new business is least likely to interfere with 
any branch of national indnsiry ali-eady flourishing. If it is 
not fof the good of the whole coinmunitj' thai a particular 
pursuit should be encouraged, it ought not to be so; and if 
it is for the good of the whole, the whole should bear the 
burden. Since individuals cannot instantly change their 
employments without con side riible loss, to prevent by new 
laws the prosecution of one already carried on is an imme- 
dia'e and |)ositive injury to those engaged in it. and is oqually 
inqmlitic and unjust. Bilcli is Ihe preposterous proposition tu 
ab<dis>i drawbacks iind lhci« Hir-o« away niucli of the curry, 
ing trade, which if not the cause of national prosperity, has 
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at IrsHt always been followed \ty it. whuHe ftrquisitinn In f\frf 
age atid Cuuntry lias liern atlrndeil hj iialiimHl |n>i«er. wrallbf 
ami rctiiiement, aiitl wbosr itiss lias licrii as univfraallj' ibo 
pmludc itf di-cay. The elTects of tliiii wantan bluH wtmiM b« 
gf oemlly felt. By it our pm<lucc would he excluded ineefoct 
Itmui a>] the pnrts, where it is sent onl) as jiart of a etirgo, 
thr iTNidut- of wliirrh consists of fnreij^i artirleH rr-»xpartNl ; 
and its sale would every where be greatly embarraa§ed, ai<d 
Its price ol course depressed ; siiKe we could nol e<ch»n^ 
it with other nutiotis fur tliuse of Liieir rommuditicNt «h'<«o 
purch..se would be must profitable to us, but sti wld be timiu 
ed til such as we oiuld mana^ to cunsume at hooie. Tliis 
aboliliou could be advaiitageuus to manufactarenoMly, a« it 
Blight raise their relative wealth in society by uijurinf 
aniilher pi-asp«rnms class of ritizerts. more than it inJMltM 
them. For it is obvious that it would be injurinas even to 
ttiem by preventing thf fire at<d abuudiint imporlaiioR of Ifce 
nafrrials nereasary for carrying on their bustnen ; ItiiH en- 
hancing their price and rendering the mattulaclnmt n( nnr 
ttwn country less able to i-nal those of Enmpe. li » woHby 
^remark that one ut'the measures rerummenderi by Alexan- 
der Hamilton fur the direct emourngement nf dometittr nun* 
ufartures is the allowance of a drawback on Uie materials 
composing them. 

Acquitting the manufacturers, however, of (he akmrditjr at 
desiring all ibat "ome iif them demand, or inlrnilini; lo pro- 
pose the abolition of drawbai ks in hII rasen ; ami BUppnsiiyg 
them to confine it to those ai-liclen whose use may *iirainiali 
the consumption of domestic manufactui'eA, we still lliink this 
the worst of all modes of giving them encnurngenientt b«raaw 
it would keep the demand fur such articles per[Mtaally fluc< 
tuating. No more would be imported ihan was intendrd far 
Internal eonsumption, and the aierage tfunntity cunfiuaird 
would be about the same, whether a drawback exioled or noL 
But any circumstance rendering the supply <»rcHiiioual]r in- 
sufficient would enhance the price, whirl) would letnpt a sud- 
den increase of importali'in, and if this or any other otent 
slionid for a time glut the home mnrket, and the abolition of 
drawUacks prevent ex portal ion, a gwal dDpreriMlitm wniild 
take plare in these urtirles, and of rourae in the dame«6c 
mamifactiirPH. wiih which they came int-t rnmpeiilion. Tfcfa 
ia one of the tnconveniences constiuitly attending ■ yw^llB* 
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ited narkrt. Tlif! mmt ritcn^ive deiiixml is always tlw most 
tKf.iHy, ariil the Hteartiness ol demuiul. or wbvt am'ninls In tbe 
same tlii .^. of'iu'ice, is the only sat'i' iTliaiice nf iiiHuut^ictu- 
rprn, A iiiurli ktwcr thun llw avei'a];e price directly injures 
them. a»d a nturJi higher teniU to orcsHioii such an iitrreaae 
of thcii- number ai to make Ihcm ruin each ultivr by cumpe- 
tltl<.n. 

Rirqninnj^ (be (taymcnt of duties on all merchandise on its 
delivery r>'nni theeuKtoin-hnusCt would be less iierriii tous than 
(hfl »b<iliti(in 'if diawbackn ; but ? . iar an its object \a to re- 
itrHJii Comruerrr for thr bcnetit of mariiirartui-erKi it in equally 
■liiJttHt. Wliat a[i»l--{e7 » liiere for NgrrifKing the inteivsts 
Sf onrr nlufio of citizens to th'ifle ofanolbrr? lfthoL;han^ 
pro|iowd be nereji*(i-y l»r tlie sdmi'iistrNiion of j^vernmnRt, 
and (o enmire the due r>>lleetion of the revenue, it ought to 
he mlo|i)ed. f>>r ii Ih then ii burtlen iin[iosrd for tho giublic 
good ; but tt h quite anni: er and h different tbiitg. in ell«ct 
*H well HH in oi'i^in. when iniffoHed 1« gratify tlie d<:inands uf 
ynanufactnrem iilone. In such case it would be a most luis- 
Chievoiin jireredent. 

'iVi rieiermyie how far tho measure in requisite to hccuk 
the roHe- tinn 'if the revenue, it need only be stared. <liat the 
dutii'H HTiruiof; from ibe ruslims fi-oin the organization of 
the gotcrmnen) to the mrt of the laxt year, amotiTiled to more 
tlinn tlirre hundred and fifty one millions of dollars ; thai the 
warn litrt by the inwilvency of those bnund lor Uie payniett 
of diitirt is about one million, and tliat which is dnubiliil 
little more than five hundred tliousand. bntb which sums 
(iijjether are not equal to half of one |ier cent on tbe whole 
■mount. The Hum lunt by the defalratiuo of ciillertorn and 
other rereiveei of public money is about the same, and that 
loKt by the mtficondurt of uffieerB em|iloyed in disbiir^iof; it 
murb fri-eater. The multiitliiatiun of public officers and the 
ware honseH nhirh woulil be necessary under the proposed 
flyxtem must r^-nder it far more exiienftive. than that bittieito 
jwritied. The present mode is rather a convenieme to the 
g>itern'fi''nt hy enabling them to caloilate more acruratdy 
before, ham) the amount of revenue wlti' b will accrue In any 
year, ami thus to proTide for an occasional deficiency. 

Both Hiese measuren have a tendency to diminish the rev- 
enue, the abolition of drawbacks by preventing the introduc- 
tion of any ^oodfi for re*expurtetioii, on wkiicli tbe government 

Mitt) Strict, JV'o. 2. 42 
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retains two and a hair per cent or the duties, and the refusal 
of a credit on duties, by di..:inbhing the commercial capital 
employed. 

The freedom of trade then, by creating and extending coid- 
petition, is conducive tu publir prosperity, and ought never 
to be restrained but in order to obtain some national ailTan- 
ta^ fully compensating the expense and inconvenience pro- 
duced b^ the restric ion. Tlie nbsrmction of some channels 
of trade has been recently urged \kith much clamour, not for 
the enrourae^men! of domestic indubtry, *but on the ground^ 
that thouji^h pniKtable to fhfise engaged in them, they impov- 
erish the nation. This is the case, we are toldf in f»ar 
comineire with those countries from which our im|iort8 are 
greater in value than our exports tf» them. The difference, 
it is said, is a debt, which must be paid by exporting specie, 
and fif course lessens our national wealth, and the balance of 
trade is unlavourable. Though the absurdity of this whole 
doctrine has been frequently exposed, it is still repealed, and 
we know no mode of preventing its gaining credit like many 
other errors by mere reiteration in spite of argament, but to 
opiNise to it the i-epetition of the truth. 

Even if the theor> of the balance of trade were correct, 
the usual method of ascertaining this balance, by comparing 
the values of our exports anil imfiorts at their retspective 
places of shipment, which seems by a late law ti> be adopted 
in Conj^ress, is absurd ; fur according to this, in e%ery case 
all a inercliant lo<fses on his outward voyage Is calculated as 
gain, and all he scains as a li»s.s. If his ship sink in the ocean, 
her cargo swells the amount of extnirts. while there is no 
corresponding i-eturn. and thus renders the balance of trade 
so inurh more favourable to the coimtry than if she had gone 
safe. On the other hand, if her oiitwdrd cargo sells for 
twice as nuicli as it cost, and the whole amount is brought 
back in foreign merchandise, here, say these economists, is 
a total loss equal to the sum originally exported, for the dif- 
ference between these two cargoes is of course a debt, which 
the count i\v must pay in spei ie. Yet in truth it has contracted 
no debt and is to pay no specie, but has gained the very sum 
which is thus called a loss. The only means of ascertaining 
the amount of debt incurred by a nation in any branch of 
foreign commerce is to compare the value of its ex|M)rts, where 
they are sold witli that of its imports where they are pur- 
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Ir^ed. This Would slinw how much it has tu \my to any 
couiili-}' b('j«n<l thp value or Uii-ect(-X]xirts toil. Bui it i<t l)> no 
tnexiiscertiiiti thanliistl bt will be paid iii sjiecie. Uurili)iiies- 
tic pmductioiis nuiy be neiil lii stiuie titiril cuuriti^, whui-e guods 
wliii h per)iR|iH we <lo noi wmil, iinil our crediloni do. ina) be 
obtained to naiisty their cittim. Ov it itia^ be paid in aperie, 
witlhtut our exinriing an imncc ni gtdd oi' Hiher. Sup|i<iHe a 
menh r>iit, bavin); iiit[H>rieil a cargo nf "il tnim Ihe Mediier- 
rani-an wltoll^ on cmlit. to ••fuil it lo RusMa. and there sell 
it fnr eioiugh to puy rhr debt in Hpirict and also lo purchase 
n cargo fur homr. surclj' this Usi ciii'ga is ho iiiurh guiticd. 
And yet, at-ronling lo llie theory of the balance gf trade, it is 
90 much liMt. 

Admitting, however, that the balance of trade with a single 
foreign naiiun rannot be thus ascertained, alill it is Haiil tliat 
the excess of all the merch.mdise impiirted OTcr all that ex- 
ported must he ptiid for, and this can be done only by the 
piviouH metals. It is erne that if tlic cost to our citizen!^ of 
goods imported be greater than the proceeds of tbiir gO'ida 
exported, the difference ought to be paid ; but not neceHsnrily 
in money. It may br in labour, as by Ihe carrying trade. 
Or if goods be importr^l on cradil obtained abroad, And never 
paid for, a circumstance which occurs but t'Mi nricn, how can 
this he deemed a total loss to Ihe country of the debtor? It 
nay be an evidence of his poverty, hut certainly it is not tlie 
cause of it) and must tend lo imiHtierish the country of bis 
creditor ratlier than hi* own. If the value of our imports 
and exports be taken in our own market, sn far is it from 
being true, that the excess uf the f'lrmcr is a gain, and that 
of tlie latter a loss, that including Ihn precious metals, ur 
supposing Iht'ir tuipnrlation and exportation o(|ual. which is 
much more nearly the case in the ordinary course of trade, 
than is 'ominotily sup|iosed, the converse of the proposition is 
the truth ,- the excess of imports over cx{iorts ia gained, and 
the excess of ex|i<>rts. whicli these economists call the meai- 
nre of nrofit, is in fact Ihe exact amount lost. It cannot need 
an ailment to show that any nnt> gains, what be receives 
more than he gives, and loses, what he gives more than he 
receiven. It is a fact whicli ought to shut the mouths of 
Americans on this (|uestion. that since the establislrnent of 
our constitiilioii, during a course of unexampled prosperity, 
vrhik cotDOieKe bas been pouring over the land a Sood uf 
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Abt XVin.^ — M appeal from thejitUgmenU of Great BnUm 
respectfig the Ciuttd Stairs i^ Amenai. Part JtnU cm 
taimiig an hisloricid miUine uj their merits and wron^ d, 
col'iniet ; unit nt.'kriirea itpnn the catiimma of At Britui 
■wrttei-s. lin Bobert IFatnU. jr St-aind edtttan. Pbilat' 
phia, Milchi-ll, Aini-!i, k White, 181U, 8vo, pp. Si2. 

There 'o a groat deal of jiistici> in the r<illo»ing enprea. 
niun fnim the f.imiiU9 Essay uii the Canon and Feudal Lav, 
by Piasident Adain:^ ; ' It tliere not Humcthiitg cxtreioi'l.v [:iil< 
Uft'ius in the rnminon-plare imageM ol' Miiitlicr country mi 
children rnliiiiii's?' (p. lS6.L»ridi>i edition. 176a.) >Ve ahoul 
be inclined to extend ihe idea farther. One hears a g'ni 
deal of natiniial friendHliijin uud national enmities ; of pa 
rental and nf lilial regaiits between slates ; but we are apt U 
tliink that this snrt of Utigitage has at be»t hut a rhal'trtci 
currectnrHH. Unc t^eex. even in prisHle life, aiid bcltftiifi 
individual men. that ihe in<'inber« ofllic Hame ranil^iboni a 
one blood and nui-Ned at mie bosonit need but to wander awaj 
in difierent parhs of pursuit. ■>r get cnta'tgled In «pp<Hiib 
partiex, or weddeil to rival intcresiSf and at) the t<-ndri'n«rt q|_ 
relationship is forgotten, and the> go bejnnd even Mi-angen 
in (he cruelty of their jealnusies and eninitiefi. As brtwe^ 
natiitns there are no stirh sti'oog ties to be bniken. do sud 
tender sensibilities to be wounded, it is nut natural that tlit 
general and abstract prepuHsrHsiiins, which may exist brtwr^n 
mem, shiuld Jturvive Uir first shocks of conllicting coinmer-j 
cial or political interests. Are natiims remote and dtwun' 
ncrted from ns, (hen we ai-e jndiRerent to them. Tlicni ii 
certainly no people on the earth wh'im *e. have leas caux 
to dislike, than the inliabitants of the Oirman empti^. Bu 
we do not know them, we are not acquainted with tbetn. »l 
do not meet them on the highways of the sea or earth, vihirJ^ 
we rrei|iicnt. We have no dnulit they are excell.-ut people 
and have an excellent government ; as gn>id a people and ai 
goiict a government as those of Russia, Hayti. «ir Turkey ( 
but not having had nccasiim In inter'-hange Ibow Ittlle «&< 
tional presents of cargoes of silk, nankin, and tea; nf r>itlnit| 
tobacro, and flour, we have no -nore regard fir theia, than Pk 
our worst enemies Then if nations are near, are cmttiguoosi 
unlrss their insignllicanre make us indifflfrent to them, pm- 
dncing a iwlilirjil i-eiti'ival nf tlti- .larac edV'ci &i a genj-rapli*ral' 
one. It is hardly possible to keep friendship, amidst the tbou- 
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saml rrom intfrests tbut will arise in the way of intercourse. 
'I'lie guvei'nmeiits will liuvc ah iritei'cst (o uiaki? eu'li oilier 
Dtliiiu><, un nvcuunt uf tlic unavoidatilc connexion or ditnifstic 
aiKl lunign piiliiics. Tlii^ *as thr i as« with our own country* 
during nearly the uhule iiiU-rval frum thr iicace ol' 183 to 
tliat ol .814. It MH8 MU sniull pari uf the political tartirs, to 
roiider Eogland ancl Piatice reHpeciivelj odiiiua t<i Ehc rival 
paptii"* ill ourcotiiitry. Anil wlirn this objeci iHonce achiev- 
ed, whfu (lie diiiiieHtir jiarties in a free counirj are oi>cb 
dinunril}' OHHOi'tated with ihe. (|uestioo iil tlie merits of rmeign 
aatiDna, tiny length of hoHlilily. inio whicli tlieiptiUHr feeling 
Biaj nini is adeqimiely arrounteil fur. It la noi thi* tiijiic, that 
eiveft the Uitienitsa; i' is the riial interc-ts. tltc rising and 
jailing, tiic out and ibe in. that are |ilcdgrd ui)nn the (i>iiic. 
Tlit< ilie, »hicti gitcH and takes a fortune ut a cast, in in itself 
wholly woilhless; and the |H-o)>le of Htimhurgt a bundled 
yeai-H HgOt while diHpiiiing iitioii tlie question, whether, in the 
Lxiil'" iiriijrr, yiiu should lullnvt the Geruiaii idionu and aay 
'our Futhrr.' or lolluw iho Greek idioui, and say -Faiher 
our,' cut each i-llier'n throats with an oiucli zeal as they could 
haie ilone, in h conlroterH} of the mnst momentous and event- 
ful nature. Wi- have no doiilit. that by far the grcdter part 
of tlif friendl} and boAtilc IVeling respeitivfly rherinhed in 
this rnuntry t»wiird F.ni^liind and France had its origin in the 
cinu instance, tii^i our o«ii damesti< pnlilica had become iri- 
Yolvt'd in t'le <jue.siioii of tlieir respeclive merits; involved 
wo will not say arcidemally. hut certainly by a aeries of 
causest in theuiHelvps too gradual in their operation to give 
ri-^eti any greal excitnnenl. «ny fartluT tlian they niiglit 
anaoriate themKHvpH witti the lending pnlitiial divistiiiig. 
Thin isconliriiiid by whiit liaH been going on since the peace 
of 1814. The alla>ing of party spirit in our country, having 
deprived the controvccsv about foreign nations of its princi- 
pal interest, we have bernmc almost indifTerent to France, 
and it diica not enter any body's imagination to like or to 
dislike her 

The case is singularly different with respect to England. 
A spirit of hostility to tlini country seims to be prevailing in 
uur-i, and those who, during our political contests, went the 
farthest in their enmity to Great Bril;iir>, are now lost among 
the timing and mass of the nalinn, wliich is gctlin:r to 
breathe the same ^irit with uausual uuanimity. The immr- 
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Tvsi*'!. nn& 7ff^tPfi4isil iMlance of tndr Imb alwajB aiipearei 

ITie 'T-uie vic?i the Ejis«t Indin is aliio puticniAriy con- 
rrnnwii. >''*3usie rr m said rhat it dioiiiiiBlies the quandt/ of 
«9r::tf ji iitf -^untry. ind tkat this nerenarily innpedeH public 
prTR^CRt^. Kick a:«eraiH» are emmrooa, A great and 
.^-wn^anc ie-na. ci in any place fnr specie, as for nlher pro* 
. ail nacier how it is tn he used, tends to lake it mm 

ridxic .infi ^ iff-ifier. by eitaMBbtni^ a steady and extensive 
iiar^<?t ^\r ir. Hefice it ib« rk^ ever since the East India 
Tide las jeeM k*wws. sperie has heen cheapest and most 
jiiunttaot %'ier? thsic vmSx ha:» heen oinst extensively parBoedy 
jmi ~nac V^ici!. LJ!«fatin. Amstrrdam. and Lnndonyhave bee^ 
« 'If* «ac-.-T^i«i\"N pos g e« *tf ed tf. tne baakers of Earape. 

5t) v!e imzeed r« n«K a aierr 5i|pi of raloe, hat as really 
Taiuobit* e xnj •ic'H-r property we po st^esw heyoad theqoantiiy 
«e :.in 'in^cu'ne. hecau.se it enables us to conmaad the labour 
^ jt ere ,UM foa^ he jd^n for whatever we want It may 
he 'trfidrf*,sed ic aR tinies ai«d in all places for the ooainadi- 
:ie« 4** tirysK; (ie*sin-. arare readiij than aay other goodK $ and 
^ :!!.!£ .t.>vne •»n$?sr'» its peculiar valae. If tfien certain na^ 
r*"'< ir :miY%Tti<iafs ile«ire Id have tea and silk nM>re than any 
:!iin,c .•^**f . :V pHni-»pal worth •»f specie to them is Its p>««r 
■:: - vis; c * ^fM.' •jLm*'^^<. am? it* «uch purchases be prs- 
^ ^i. ■ i! •• !^ i M ii<h^. r i< perfectly immateritl 
^*^«..»i-.- •?;■• ;.-a*'*so "< "'^ tnrei»rii»r* be made in specie or 
.., . f. . r-,,' ^, t'v--\ 'hi 'r »e pnrrliase must be paid for 
ji- :>» ?* M!- • '^n J" t>»'. ■:• %n^ Munev niav be the article 
"!»'>■ A' ^. ,- •?-:•• A' •<>. bm h n^ diii we |Hircliase the 
T» • •;! ' I. ■ ■ . * l^:^ H-: by tfkr fruits of our own ciqiital, or 

Vv- -i— ts'':-';c< ^1 s :i^"i. tb;U a trade may inipo\Trisb the 

„^ — .^.. ,, .. .-..J-. - ^ all The indiviiliials enj^aged in \U » 

...:....^: ., r-.iT <!n'c* |^>Utician"i, but is heard even in 

C' ^•\*«^>i. V"^ AT **j»< nvcp'^h pa^siul. reqnirinj^ a state- 

- V-' *• c Tt^'if at the plare of shipment of all mer- 

K,.. .^.^ ,.,. s,-r>^| or e\|^'rrcri, \\h.)se %alueis not already 

.»< .•; '"Vrtho oxi'sM^.s: law^s. Specie is probably in* 

^ *.,* ' .' vv :to<?. ni*i?or ihi* a*>Niinl idea, that the \alue of 

r w!] 'K \\\y; •IT'! a»'d o\p<M'r< mii^t boeqiiaK and that tliere- 

•■»c \\ I- ain.uivT »*r im*rc!iaiidi«r ho knowiu the quantity of 

si\VA' c;\n bo oasi^v estimated. The treasury^ howeverf 
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w\avb sometimea works wumlers by coasiruction, aity 
etrue the )^iioi-al term imsrihiiKilise tn imludft ^ipciic, nun 
that cuse. U' tbe law be fully exetruted. Ilie estts.^ uf iiiijui 
o\er expoi'tii will stiow the gain uf all outwarii vuj.igis ; ; 
esliluatirig the value of biith in our ovii maiket, the snme 
exiess will be the whole profit or our loraigii commerce. 
This is exacilj the convei-se uf Hip fumiiioii rule. 

With regaril to mamirat lui-eH. we rejuice to nee them ilour< 
iaii Ufcauae their natural and s|iontaitei<us grouth is 
ilence uf |ii-ospei'il]'. But the^ ought not to he KU(i|i<.rted at al 
hazards and at ever> exjH-nse. The example of F.ngUnd ' 
afleii ajijiealcd to. and we ai-e told in our newspajiei'S, ihal alta 
owes lier gi-eatiie§H to liei' lawn fur the eitcourugoment itt* 
manufartuies. The moat diKtiiigoHlied and e .lig'itencil of 
her own Htatesmen and ccomimiiita, however, agree in attrib- 
uting it priitcipall; to her immense coniinerce, and in asci'il)- 
ing liio jtovertj of the lower rlasses of her people to tbo inor- 
diitate extension at mamifartures. 

We stituetimes hear • «im|ilainiH, that our shipping haa been 
too much eocout-aged by Congiess. Now, what ia the e\lent 
of this enruuragement J The advantage gi>en to Ameriiiiins 
b; discriminating duties has not been greater than other 
gofcrnments gave al the same time tu their ritizens. and its 
efTert has been tn place all carriers on equal ground, lo in- 
crease competition in^iiead of precluding it, to prevent foreign- 
er* fh)Tn seizing a monopoly-, not lo give one to <mr own 
chants. I'be nctivily and skill resultin:; from this ronipei 
bftx made both freight and insurance far cheaper than tlie^^ 
Otherwise could have been. Ti<ai our mcr-chants want 
iDg more, and depend solely on iheir own exertions f< 
cess, is proved by the fart, that not a murmur liat been 
tittered by them against the last rommerrial treaty with Great 
Britain, by which the shipping of the greatest commercial 
nation, ttiat oer existed, has been placed in free competiton 
with ours ; but on the ctmtrary tliey ronsider it an ativanlnge. 

A ■'efusal to impose on foreign vessels in our pons burdens 
equivalent to those imposed on ours in theirs, would enable 
any nation to obtain a monopoly of our trade with them, and 
when they have once secured this, who ran donht bm they 
will take care \o derive from it the utmost pro6t possihie. and 
compensate themsdvca abundantly for the difficulty and es< 
pense of acquiring it i 





M0 •Mf^'^VHR^ iKffUKit* 

i^w ft mat ftftd feMilf eanfitioiit t^rn ptv^Stf wmj 

mm^ The bmther 18 styi living of tkai Miq|MM irinl^ 

tBTf who vefttured the bemvy fthi|f efiititB into tne bniluNi 



perilooB eeay ftnd the r^y el hend* whkb eignei 4e tfMH* el 
abdication of aevereigii^ over lUe cenliiieHt, ftf IhI^bI kM 
motionless. 

It can scarrel J flierelbre be expected, thai lefeiA «aa m 
grie% oua a ottortificatioN, at int, sheaM baire berartiP • Ism ^ae^ 
when every year has ahonni inore the rkbaeai af the' peM 
thrown away. If it were a crari dieaeter tobe dkarieaiAeiai 
af the comparatively insignificant eolonieef the heMn g a wMk 
which that disaster was borne i;aiinot ha aUbjeit fcgr IMIiiv 

£w these colonies have grown ap and inAaaaei |'l^ laiim 
It they lost net a little bdt of popalatjon- aiaag <ba iii»g1w 
of the sea, but that mighty thitmg whicb is Mi^glbe caatfi- 
nenty crosHing the moaataias, parsuing rivers la ttefap wumnf^, 
compared with which tbe Danube and the Vnkrm^mmdk $mA 
ftnishing the toor aroand the n^bbet whieb baliiB Mablllai 
bad never before achievedy b7 aMng dcHnir iaw'WiMMI aC 
tiie Pacific. Moreaverf strong deep 
lemain with a pertinacity in Eorone^ af wMefe way 
whole exibtence has been a soecesman af gi6a*aai^ff«|^ 
diangeSf a course of aetlve dev elopm en t^ can-bard|y' t a m UMU ii 
In the countries where no such fermentation is ffriag aa, 
where forms* institutions, families, tenures, and even d a el* 
lin/^ are old, permanent, and hereditary, opiniom aAen 
descend with as much regularity as estates and titles. Ris 
a matter of course, that he who inhabits the venerable leodal 
castle to-day, should think on all great political points as Im 
did who inhabited it thirty years ago. it has been pieasantly 
observed, that when th<' emigrants returned to France, after 
the restoration of Louis XVIII, they ran to tlie palacri to 
see whether beau Dillon was still standing as a gttard on the 
Queen's stairs : and in the like spirit tiiere are not wanting 
Englisli authorities at the present day, m'ho speak of the 
American revolution as a rebelHon ; and our brethren of tbe 
Quarterly Review allude to the separation of the coantriea as 
an event, < at least as unfortunate for America as for England.' 
Such a spirit resides in the old families, in the church, in the 
hereditary political parties, thou^i^h we are vrilling to awa 
that the world has had such a thorouj^ shaking togethert 
and men have been thrown so often and so widely out of iirir 
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track, by the d^tKtinn!* of liie French revolution, that there 
are 1'i'W penixts in Eitjo^ish, no( to nay Europran hJHlniy, in 
whkli men have boen h'i litile in<tulf;e(l us lliv present K^n^ra- 
tion, in the j^lorious privil<-^e of h<i|<lin.^ to exjihidcit llieorics, 
refuirrt Krgimif>ntM, and (lolitiral nieanures ronmantlj' re^ieat- 
ed. and runHtiintly dis<'rediti-tl in their reMtilis. 

Bnt it is time to turn our attention pHrlicularly ro Mr. 
Walsh's biiuk. We have lieard nhjcrtions to iia ^neral 
denifcn. It w ft coinmnn rettiai-k< at least in this ))art of the 
Country, that the unavnidaiite tendvn. y i.f such vehement 
recriininalinn as it in Bu]ip(iseri In rontain, is to widt:n tlie 
brearh, to perpetuate hnatile feelings, anil di awaken or rher- 
isli a bad siiii-il in our miintry towiird the rountrv. with 
whii'hstime tender a.iHoriatiotis cnniiret un, and with wliich 
BH we are to liave most of our dealiiign, it were best to he on 
Coui'teouR lermn. We ha^c been ralumiiiaied, tliey say, it 
is true, but this hai movtty heen by illiterate apid itinerant 
pn-tendera, and if the war of defamatinn is not to be rarcird 
on ad intcneti'mcm, a stop oiust somewhere be put to if, and 
we ought to set tlie examide. This course of remark tir alhca 
a spirit, which one must cuminend, hut Justifies itself by in- 
correct asHumptions. It is not wholly by illiteiale and ig- 
norant ilinerantfl that we are calumniated, hut by the highest 
political and literar.v antbnrtly, in the most res|K-clHble 
journals, and on the floor of parliament. That the calumniea 
which have received the seal of these g^rave authorities are 
derived from ignuble and contemptible sources is true: hut 
it is partly thin very thing which cnnstitutes the injury, 
an<l makes it necessary to vindicate ourselves from chaiges, 
which not only their own grnssness but the poor authority 
from which they are derived have not rendered duly suspi- 
cious. Neither does it seem to us correct to arrtise Mr. 
Walsh of having taken an injudicious course, in managing 
this cause. We by no means agree with the remark, which 
.we often hear in this connexiim. (hat to retaliate is not to 
refute a charge ; and that Mr. Watsb has left our own char- 
acter undefended, in the zeal with which he has retorted 
upon the English. In the first place, we suspect that such 
i-eniarks arc usually made by persoufi, who have not read 
Mr. Walsh's hook themselves, but who have caught tip, fi'im 
conversation o1' newspaper critiqucg, an idea that it is filled 
witli nothing but recrimination, and that alter having quoted 
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tlifl vai-ioua cliargcs made b;* British writers on us. or aa- 
peraioiis tlm>wn by tliciii on our character, be does nolbiitg 
but limk into the English history und churftctei- Tur lut offHCt. 
Nowthuu.!;li Mr, Wahh hiw dune thifilasi.ininiiiiy tn«luricc«, 
with singular gui^ce^s. yet his process is by no oieajM so 
Ci)m]>en(liiiu9 as the objectiim imiilies. When the calumny 
consists in a niisstaten)cnt of facts, he Is diligent in rertifyiiig 
it) and pci'lbriuing the thankless task of ]tuttiiig (bnse right 
who, not wholly fi-oin want of infomiatinnt were in tbo wmng. 
Wecanimt but <|U»tf, as an unconnnunly happy inslancr of 
this, the fullnwing delectiun of a calumny too gmsn, and 
from a source too low to have deserved an lionouraliJe mui'M 
notice, but that the Earl Grey and our illustriawt brerlimi nf 
the Edinburgh and the Quai-lerly Reviews hMveseenBtto 
lend it the stampof their aulhority. 

* But it )8 not only of flippancy and raDcour that we OMild 
I convict this traveller [Fearuii] tlirou^lioul : in Hveral tmtancea 
the might be shown to be guilt; ul deliberate. circumsUntial fkl»e> 
flood. I will select one which may reprenenl his whole houW, md 
in which the Quarterly Review is implicated. In hia report fivm 
Philadelphia, dated October 13, ttilT, he writes thu* : — 

" Seeing the following advertisement in the newspapers, pot in 
by the captain ano owners of the vessel referred to, I v»iled the 
ship, in company with a bootmaker of this city. 

' The passen^rs on board the brig Bubona, from Amsterdam, 
' and whi» are wTlling to engage themselves for « limited nme. to 
'defray the expenses of their passage, con^bt of, Htc. ^pvly 
t on hoard of the Uuhuna. opposite CaTlowhill street, in the river 
' Delaware, or to VV, Odlin & Co, No. 38, South Wharves' 

" As wc ascended the side of thin hulk, a most revoltinic scene 
of want and misery presented itself. The eye invuluniarilv turn' 
ed for some relief from the horrible picture of human WHertn^ 

which this living sepulchre afforded, Mr. inquired u 

there were any shoemakers on board. The captain aitvanced; 
his appearance bespoke his office ; he is an American, tall, deter* 
mined, and with an eye that flashes with Algerine crudty. He 
called in the Dutch language for shoemakers, and iievrr eaii I 
forget the scene that f.illowed. The poor fellows came ranDiDg 
up with unspeakable delight, no doubt anticipating a relief fmra 
their loathsome dungeon. Their clothes, if rags deserve that de- 
noininotion, actually perfumed the air. Some were without shirts, 
others had this article of dress, but of a quality ss coarae aa the 
wofst packing cloth. I inquired of several if they could tpeik 
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English. Thej smiled, and gtbbled, « No Bn^J* no Englj, — 
one Enel? talk ship.' The deck was filthy. Tne cookings wash- 
ing, ana necessacj department^ were close together, ^ach h the 
mercenary barbanty of the Americans who are engaged in this 
trade, that they crammed into one of those resaels 566 passengers, 
80 of whom died on the passage." 

■* This account is quotefl with evident satisfaction, in the Quar- 
terly Review, for May, 1819, and the reviewer adds frum himself 
— i^' The infamous traffic is confined exclasively to American 
vessels.*' 

< 1 have thought it worth while to ascertain the facti of the case, 
and they are as follows : — The br^ Bah^ina in question wan a 
British vessel, from Sonderlaiid, in Kngland ; «»he was British 
property, and navigated on British account ; her crew was Brit* 
ish, and her captain an EnciiMhwt^mj bv the name of William 
Oarterell. On arnving ip the port of Philailrlphia, he selecte«l 
as his factors, the Messrs. Odiin and Co. merchants ##f that city, 
whom Fearon €slsely represents as the owners of the vessel. 
The captain was not *• tall/' but about the middle stxe, or rather 
below it, and his countenance had an open, agreeable txttrt^in^Um. 
"What is more : of the vessels that entered the port of PhJiadW* 
phia in the years 18^6 and 1817, laden with redem^itjoners from 
the continent of Europe, tlie greater number was foreij^n ; these 
amounted to ten, of which five were British in BiitisTi employ* 
ment ; namely, the brig Bubona, above mentioned, the ship Steno* 
phon, captain Goodwin ; the brig Constantia« captain Unmtn | 
the brig William, captaiii Arrowsmith, and l/ng Williarn, caotain 
Danton.* The oonditioo of the redemptioners on boaru the 
British vessels was no better than in the others of whatever na- 
tion engaged in the '' infamous traffic.^ 

< I derive these particulars irom unquestionable sources,— the 
Mr Woodbridge OdIin. wlio transacted the business of the fkbo. 
Da, and Mr. Andrew Leinau» a respectable inliahitant of FhiUdel* 
phia, who aerved as general agent for the foreign redemptioner 
ships, as they were styled^ and who has in his hands oflkial vouch* 
ers, which i have examined, of their respective national charac- 
ter, the number of their passengers, &c It is known, moreover^ 
that as soon as the abuses practised in the trade became notorious, 
the American Congresa passed a law designed to present the re- 
currence of them, and remarkable for t& humanity and effica- 
ciousneaa of its precautions. 

• The other foreign resteU (Prustitn and Hanseatic) were, ship Vrow 
Catharina, captain John Van Dyie ; brig Bonifaciak, cuplair bpitmkn ; (>rig 
Coaeordia^ptain Diedricksea ; ship Vrow £iizabeth,captaia BlankiDan,&c. 
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*If Fearon really visited the Babona, which Biajhe dovbted, 
he, an Knglishroan, could not have miatakeo her national charac- 
ter, nor that of the captain. This *^ tall American, witb an eje 
flabhing Algerine crueltj," is a phantasm manifiestly intended to 



heighten the injurious effect of (he whole malignant iction. So 
the use of the present teiise bj the Quarterly Iteviewers, in their 
unwarrantable assertion, argues the design of giYing^ it to be nn- 
derstood, that the trade is still carried on by American Yesaeb, 
with the same abuses as existed before the passage of the preren- 
tive law.' pp. xxvii — xxix. 

Now will any one say that it is unchristian, or oid^iiiedy 
or promotive of a bad spirit, to make such a refatntion of such 
n calumn> ? Do not the journals, which copy and retail thin 
poor slander, this profligate circumstantial fUaehoodf do not 
public and formal compliments from such chamcterb as Lord 
Grey, who tells you that the author of such fabrications in ^m 
genUemaUf whose book is full of the most valuable inforrontioli, 
and is distinguished by the marks not only of an inqniring 
observing and intelligent mind, but of the greatest Jmum 
and impartiality*' do not these vouchers make it worth whik 
to refute the calumnies, to which they give their sanction? 
To deny this, seems to us to be carrying the blessed doctrine 
of peare-making to a somewhat generous extent- 
Having had occasion to allude to Lord Gi'ey. and the gen- 
erous patronage which he lavishes on a client, likely, we 
fiDar, in the cud to do his lordship's discernment and knowl- 
edge of character but small rredit, we add that his lordship^ 
on an i>craKion when it most behoved him to be correct, has 
fallen into an error on the subject of the American political 
or.traiiization, which an English peer of the first politiral 
reputation might have avoided, at least when descanting 
Tohmtai'ily on the topic. He evidently confounds the state 
politics of Pennsylvania, with the national politics of Amerir 
ca ; and applies the information which he derived from Fcap 
ron, relative to the intrigues at llarrisburgh, to show < the 
operation of their [the Americans] laws, and of this boasted 
constitution/ lliis ignoraiire indeed is not without thecoun* 
tcnanre of good co'npaiiy Th(» Edinburgh reviewers tell us 
that « thny know (they really know) that the leaders of the 
democratic party, who now predominate in their caiicii^or 
committee at Washi>»gti)n. do, in ofTect, nominate to all the 
important offices of North America !' Mr. Benthaob «ho 
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mttgnanimnuslj' proposed to rpor^unize ourlfgal aystems, nnd 
to wriie ua a cnili^ itf law, talks of • the Pr(;*<icti'iit of Ciin* 
grPHs ;* a |)tii'aH<'ology wliirli wus rornirl 40 ycara agn. Iicforc 
till- fortiiatioii ol'thc (-onsti(uli>m. anil wlitcli now in na ii)>t -a 
drsignaticint »s* kini; ortlx- BrJtisli Parliament* wmild lie in 
En.i;lan(l Nay to aft'ord, once fur all, a broad ministirial 
pncedetit ti. any ilegn-c (if ignorance, and groasiiesa nf blun- 
dering on the subject of Amt-ricii, Lnrd North, while (tending 
out bin Beets and anniiM to Amiricat and iinknitling tbo 
banila nf 'lie Itritish eiiipiref talka of lUr hland of f'irginia. 

The mialafcc, to wliicfi we have alluded of Lord Grey and 
the Kdiiiburgli Review, viz of ci^nfuunding the national and 
state pidi'ira nf Amohcat in in fact almost universal abroad. 
Ve have never yet seen any discussion of Amrriran affiiirs 
In Europe, or »ny nttem|it iQ «pi>ak di-fixitcly nf (be nuiure 
of our political constitutions, which evinced an nrrunite ac- 
quaiiitunce wit'' this t'unilamenial part, this e^nrntinl feature 
of our orguiiiz.ilion. the ilisiimtion and limilntion of the 
national and slnle sovereignliex respectively The Europe- 
an H ritepM, as far as we have had op[Mirl unities of inl'irming 
ourselves, have invariably ascribed ino much, either lu 
tlie national sovereignty on one side, or llie state sove- 
reignty on the other. In aK^mptiiig to C'lmpare our ntufed- 
eracy to the Grecian cnunrili and leagues, or to the German. 
ic body, to none of which has it any fmtber rMeinbltnce 
than the men' name ContVderacy carrien. the* have un<Jer- 
Talued that soveri'ign undiviiled |iower, which the peo[d'' nt 
Atnenca have depiitBil to the national govcmmenl, iii its 
executive, legislative, nnd judkial depr,rtnii-nl)i. As in the 
caf>e just quoted of Mr. B<-tiIbam. (hey have not gotten 'tevf ml 
the idea of the old aFili-consliTiitinnal confnlerarj. And 
it is »iich a confi'deraiy of fivi-ri-ign and indepmdeiif "laVij, 
which the Grecian and the Grrman ann|riz;ies. ji;4t alliHlol to, 
lead one to ex|>e<'t. With Ibit idea of our union. (Iw fir'ign 
critics and politicians stop ; often moiigh, no dnabt. flnding 
countenance for tfa-irermr.in tbelfiar andfantmiiral nnri»n> 
of the limits of thr nalinnal snvert-igiily, whirh afc'>un't in 
Rttme pariB even of 'lur cutintry. All I'be fi««»ign rtvrliaiM, 
whiffle judgrncnls on tbnisn'ijert ba«e dxv taMirtkotke, 
and we lam-tit (■! be -bfigi-d to add Ino many Af^rVaM ta 
them, as paHakers of tbr •an'- grma ■jieowTptmi >4 
tbc theory of onr gQTcnHiMial» lum apokn of lfa» ■ ' 
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union as a confederacy of the several states ; such it is not attd 
was not meant to be, and the constitution opens with a formal 
refutation of this error. < We, the pbopus ov thb uititbd 
STATES, do ordain and establish this constltotionf for the 
United States of America.' It is with this expras aniiancia- 
tion of the cunstitution, not as the act of the coiifederated 
states, but of the people of Aroericay that the charter of ovr 
country opens ; and the representation oi each sUte by two 
members in the senate is the only feature in ovr political 
organization, on which to gnmnd for a moment tiie idea of 
a cctmpact between the states. It would lead us too fiu* fhnn 
our pn'sent purpose, to inquire into the conaiatncj of such 
an equal senatorial representation, with the idea of mm mAoiOf 
not of the states, but of the people. It is suBcieiit to say 
here, that liad the union been an union of the statesy and not 
of thr people, then not only in the senate, bat in the house of 
representatives, and in the choice of president the small 
states should have had an equal voice with the lar^e stateay 
being equally sovereign and independent states ; Bclf«existeiit 
communities, clothed, in every respect, with the aame sove- 
reign power. And as in the community, the poor OBan has 
a voice as well as tbe rich man, and the one is not disparag- 
ed by his indigence, nor the other advantaged by his weaKh, 
but each plac^ on the same level, in the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of political privileges ; so in a union of the states, oi 
stateSf each of the^e separate and independent communities 
would have had an equal voice, in all the departments of 
government ; and this of right. For Virginia or New York 
is not the more a sovereign and independent state for their 
millions, nor Rhode Island or Delaware the less a state, for 
tlieir 60 or 70 thou.sancls. That, therefore, is in no sense a 
union of the states, in which the states wave all tlie privilege 
whirh they possess as states, and nothing is regarded but the 
rights of thi'ir inhabitants, as individual citizens of the Amer^ 
ican community. We have been at the more pains to explain 
this |M>int« becau5)e ttie greatest danger, which our union has 
to fear, will spring from misconceptions on this head ; and 
from an idea that as the union is a confederacy of tlie states, 
the state interests may be conceived of as separate from those 
of the uni(m. 

But with regard to the ignorance on American politics, 
which prevails abroad, we observed that those who do not 
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overrate tlie national sovereignty, are apt to run into the 
opposile error, atid overrate Uic state sovereignly. This 
load!) to imp<irlant miseunceiitionH anil gross practical luia- 
represen-ations, as when in that oiilttw attirle in the Quar- 
terly Review, an affirinatian is made of ti>c judiciary of ihe 
United Slates, which is tnic only of the judiciaries ursomo ot 
tJic single states of the country, viz. that the judges areciio- 
sen annually. The states, it is true, are sovereign and inde- 
pendent communitii'fi, wilhin certain limits, anil fur certain 
pnrimses j principally those of interior and domestic arraiige- 
meiit and government, and for most of what the continental 
civilians call administration. Within this limit, they are 
sovereign. They have not a collateral, secondary, or initia- 
tive jurisdiction, not an advisory op intermediate one, but an 
original, ultimate, and exclusive jurisdiction, which they 
have a right to seal with the blood of any wliu contravenes it. 
But the same American jKuple, which has constituted the 
reapeclive stale governments and clotiicd them with these 
powers, has constituted another national government, with 
powers not ultimate over the initiative powers of the state, and 
not deciding powers over consulting ones in the state. The 
national government is not by the side of tlie state govern- 
ments, nor in their centre ; nor yet ia it subject to them, nor 
yet above them. It is dilferent, separate, peculiar; constitut- 
ed for objects, which it is no part of the biisine^ss of the stato 
governments to pursue, and void of power over those objects 
with which the state governments are entrusted. The nation- 
al government, tlie majesty of this empire, tlie anthority of 
Congress, the executive arm, with ail the American fle'ts and 
armies at its disposal, is weak and motionless in respect to 
questions of state government, ft cannot touch these questions ; 
it cannot try to touch them. W ith respect to tliem, the nation- 
al government does not exist. But in regard to the province of 
the national government, and on the questions whose decision 
is entrusted by the American people to that government, 
here on the other hand, the state sovereignlies, in their turn, 
are weak, are moti^mless, are mute ; they sink into the dust, 
they do not exist. They do not thus loae any power, for 
they never had any for theae )iiirposes. The same American 
people which constituted the state sovereignties, constituted 
the national sovereignty to elfect objects, which they did nut 
choose to confide to the states, in any form, or under any 
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qoalifiCAtion* l%i8 is the tlieory of our mUmtik Mi 
govemtneiitk It is to metaphysirftl tbeorjfy nu pbui oa 
liei'» spun out of verbal criticisin on tiie terow oi the 
constitution; but it Is tie theory» wbicb every dajr it eomn- 
plifylng by ten tbousand esuinipleSf in our natioDal and state 
governments, throoghout tbe anion. There is no fer^/knitj 
in this delicsAef this grand complication of high aoveniga 
powersf over millions of men, thus curiously dtscriBiBaled* 
Our lives and our property are safe« under the wing of tiM 
states ) our foreign relations and national interests are aA- 
Hinistered without confusion of rival sovereigntiest by the 
■ational government. The national government ia relieved 
of tbe most oppressive and odious part of govemi^gy the 
locaiy interior* Mid detailed administration. The fliatei are 
fliarrd that bitter cup of oppression, which romsB down froai 
the throne in all other countrieSf in the bands of prefects^ 

Svemors* and judgeSf < that know not Josephf* and cars not 
r tbe peoidef over which they are sent to rule. Now to 
of comparing this beautiful organisstion of govou- 
nt w ith any thing, that has been carried into operatioa 
in ancient or modem Europe, is solemn trifling with the 
jadgments of men. If we are asked what remedy we have^, 
seeing that the state sovereignty and the national sovereignty, 
though not clothed with powers referring to each other, either 
as co-ordinate, subaltern, or ultimate, yet being both moral 
and political persons, and therefore liable to be bniught into 
collision with each other, through the weakness of humanist 
what remedy we have for a rasv lilce tiiis. we reply, that we 
have the Supreme Court of the United States, to judge in all 
controversies between the states, or a state and the nation. If 
it be still inqnii*od, what political check we have over the 
independence and impartiality of this court, in deciding such 
high national controversies, we answer, first in general the 
personal i*esponsibiiity of the president created by the peo|4e^ 
and likely tliei*efure to look to their interests in the wpoint- 
ment of jiidjs^es ; and then for each particular case, tte Ua^ 
bility of the judges to be i npeached before a body returning 
every six years, in three biennial classes, to the bosom of the 
people, that elected them. Of this theory of our government 
which^ if only as a beautiful work of art, if it were but anotfi* 
er Eutopian romance, were rirhly worth the study of eveiy 
one who pretends to the name of a politician^ of this thesfj 
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of our government, tfa(-ng}i ipi Tull piitctical, ,^nuinet pfTectivA 
upcration. we liaie iteier yet been al)le to roiivimr oiirsrltea 
tliat the !Htatc<im«ti of Kunspp. nr), nut those who arc riilled 
to adrninisti^r the grealest iiHliunal and public inieiT»ts, in 
rrlatiun to uh. or in cntijiinctiiiu with ns, fiavc any thing 
mure llian smite )trnrral and indrlinite nutluiix, surb a» llie 
^S<tv siiunil of the tcriiis carrlen with them, withoiil tho li'a>«t 
iaught into the gcniun and real charaitfr of our inNtiTurinns. 
But to return to tho tn|itc whirh we were dimuKsiiig, we are 
quite unable to aini|>relieiid why the duly or lorbt-aranre is to 
begin with us. At whatever point ul our hisioij ynu cboom 
to begin, whether at the rxpuhion of the purilaiis from Eng- 
land, at the oppreasiiiiHir the early sett lent, at tlie ret oiutioiiary 
war, or since ihc peace of IBH. Englinh princes, iiiinifttirs, 
and autliora, have ever been the aKsailaniM, and we apprehend 
it to be <|uite lair that we should meet tlielr charts. Let 
them, when we have done ihio, nee to the duty of putting ft 
stop to the war uf rerri mi nation. >lorc<iver, England stands, 
or claims to stand, on the vaniage-gmiind. She i» the old, 
the powerru), llie rich, the wise, and the polite cninbutant; 
at)d we, she will have it. are not only young, but weak. iMnr* 
ignnranl. and barbarous. Is it then for us, who it scenm 
havr so little to Inxe, to acquiesce patiently in the plunder of 
that little? The duly of forhearance, of listening without 
reply, and of leaving it to calumny to refute itseiri doea iio( 
belong lo us. !■ is nut only lawful for us. but it is our 
boiinden duly to I'cprl it; and we should deierve the abiiM 
whi'li lias becti heaped U|ion us. were we so insensible to the 
value nl' nationnl lepulatton as to leave tt unrefutcd, and, 
where occasion oiTeis, unretunied. We therefore hold, that 
Mr. Walsh is not to be censurvd, even where, he conliriea 
himself inoMi e^trliisively to rcrriminalion. Those who have 
fouud fault with this course appear to ns to have mistaken 
tlir object for which America has been slandered, and the 
general ti-ain of the rea-tooing, with which Mr. Walsh haa 
conducted, as we think with high ability and gratifying suc- 
cess, the cause of national defence. Our country is charged 
with this and that stain, vice, imperfection, and blot, not as if 
the charge were to' rest there, and when we had been Judged 
by the tribunal of the world's npininn, we weiT to be acquit- 
ted, or sentenced to a peniilty. by which the old score would 
be wqied ofl; and we slioiild start again in the world. Tht 
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c alumnies heaped upon un are intended to lead to an if^enetf 
often to an immediate practical inference, viz. that this 
America is not a fit country to emigrate to, nor a safe place in 
which to venture your lire, property, and your children's 
morals. And when no such specific and immediate conse- 
quence is drawn from the various direct and indirect, coon 
pendioiis and detailed attacks on us and our character, there to * 
always intended the general inference that America, in " 
sequence of these opprobrious premises, is an inferior, 
worthy country, not fit to enter on equal terms, and ^\A wi* 
blemished character, into the intercourse of the natioiM. 
Now if we can taice a recognized example of a nation that 
stands, not only on an equality, but, in her own opinion, on a 
high vantage-ground among the nations, and ran match in her 
condition, character, or history, the very imperfections charge 
ed on us ; still more, if this nation should happt^n to be t£) 
very one which has busied herself in vilifying usy then we 
liave proved by her own confession, that even allowing. the 
charges to be true, the disparaging consequence against us 
which she draws from them is unjust : then we have proved 
by her own confession, that we may be vii-tuous and free in 
despite of all which her travellers have found or invented, 
and her critics copied and reasoned to our discredit. We 
say that Mr. Walsh does not confine himself within the lim- 
its which this course of reasoning indicates ; but if he did, he 
would be borne out by sound logic. Moreover, this course 
is the more compendious, since it makes it unnecessary to in- 
quire whether the calumnious charges against us arc true or 
not ; a task, however, as we have already stated, which Mr. 
Walsh does not spare himself. His purpose in general is ex- 
pressed in the following sentence from the preface. 

< My purpose in tliis undertaking generally, is not merely to 
assert the merits of this calumniatea country ; I msh to repel 
actively, and, if possible, to arrest, the war which is waged with- 
out stint or intermission, upon our national reputation. This^ it 
now appears to me, cannot be done without combating on the 
offensive ; without making inroads into the quarters of the rest- 
less enemy.* 

It would not be necessary, did our limits permit us, to 
follow Mr. Walsh through the whole of his work, or examine 
Mitli what SMCcess each particular part of it is executed. 
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Having already passed throngb two efliUons in Uus c 
and one ill EiigUiid. it will be mure tban raSrieat to uA^ 
uur readers a brii-f aiiiLl|9ut or Ibe plan pyrs«ed( with a finr 
reiuurka on one ur (uu of the more prumiitcnl inptcs. 

In a prffacot intended nutsomuch towMieaaanintroducliao 
to the wuik as a sample nf it, ami lu pn-pan Ihr mind tif itie 
reader as wrll for tlie nature of tfic warfare »htcli has bem 
waged upon us, as for tlie manner in wbkh Mr \\ al^h rrpcb 
. it* a few Htriking, and we may add, unparduoablf iastanC'-Mcf 
British calumny are rited and cumnimtrd upon, tlf tlwae 
we have already extracted what relates In one 1 he sraiH 
daliius epiloj;ue lo a play »( Terence, spoken al Wesimtnster 
scliiiol, is anotlier ; a third disclnsea itsi-lf in the cotinM ukcn 
by the opp 'silion in parliament relative to Ibe .■?«niinnle war 
and the conduct nf 1 General Jackson ; and a fourth is a itMBt 
preposteruuH and quixotic assault, which an honest genilmiao 
of the name of MiHire. member, yc must know, of tbe Royal 
College of bui'gery. has seen fit to make on tbe Htrrmry, sci- 
entific and mural ctiaracter of the United States, in — • tbe 
history and practice nf vaccination.* These are well chos- 
en examples; for they show that it is not enu'tgh for vulgar 
itinerantfi, in the character of Iravtljen, to calumniate us in 
their journals, nor for politicians to praitw; or vilify us, as 
may he^t nerve them in the game of npjMMJt ion they have tu 
play : hut tliat the public senlimeni (ouard us must be p-ji. 
■om-d in il-s tirst spring, the ynutliful mind, and in ifs most 
sacred reservoirs, the volume!) of scientific and learned rt- 
acarch. 

The first section of Mr. Walsh's work dwells on Ihe po'it- 
ical and mercani le jetdoiay «f (ircat llritain. and shows ii to 
have been coirtemporaiieoua with the foundilion of Ihe first 
American settlements- Few. we fear, of IhJs gwd-nalured 
generation, wiio will have the duty of forgiving, and over- 
looking, and cuiieiliating to come first fnim us, arc aware how 
early Ibis spirit began, and to what l<-ngl)is it went \^ e vivk 
accustomed to hear with horror of the measures taken In 
prevent the instruction and education of neg^ro sUvee. V< h:iL 
shall ne say to the following chapter in our colonial luslory. 

■ From the Bamc mntivc, printing preB4e» were tienied to the 
plaoUtions. We are told liy Clialoiers, that •' no printioit piMa 
WB'* allowed in Virijium j" tli«l "m New England and New 
York there were aiwiredly none jienniltei/," ind that "the othrr 
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provinced prolmbly were not more fortunate.'^ When AndroB wis 
appointed bj James 11 captain general of all the nortkero colo* 
nies, he was instructed *' to allow of no printing press.'' lo an 
official report of Sir William Berkeley, governour or Virginia, dated 
SOth June, 1671, there is the following characteristic nsssage^— 
^ 1 thank Qod we have no free schools, nor anj printmg; and I 
hope we shall not have them these hundred years. For learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, 
and printing has divul^sd them and libels against the best govern- 
ment : Uod keep us Trom both." Accordingly every effort was 
made to shut out the pestilent tree of knowledge On the ap- 
pointment of Lord Effingham to the government of VimQia, in 
1683, he was ordered, agreeably to the prayer of Sir wifliam 
Berkeley,*' to allow no person to ase a printing press on any oc- 
iofi whatever."* 



The policy which dictated measures like thesoy went on|y 
to keep in ignorance and darkness that portion of America 
which had been opened and settled. It was amither step in 
the same oriental spirit, which laid it down as a rale that tho 
colonization was to be confined as much as possible to the 
.coast, and the settlement of the interior as far as possible dis* 
couraged. That even this age in which we liTe is not loo 
humane for an idea of the same kind, is tresh in the annals 
of the negotiations at Ghent, of whirh Sir James Mackin- 
tosh admirably says, < more barbarous than the Norman ty- 
rants, who affnre{>to(l great tracts of arable land for their sporty 
ministers attempted to stipulate that a territory, quite as 
great as the British islands, should be doomed to an eternal 
desert. They laboured to prevent millions of fi*eemen and 
christians from coming into existence. I o per|>etuate the 
Engish authority in two pr vincesn a large part of North 
Anierira was to be forrver a wilderness I'he American ne» 
gotiatorSy by .heir resistance to so insolent and extravagant 
a d* mand, maintained the common cause of civilized mi-n/ 
Th<»uu:h it be possible to conrcivp of so huns^ry a spirit of 
political ag.8:raiidizrmcnt, that the British ministry should be 
willing to secure the anadian provinces and obstruct the 
progress of the American power, by drawing this cordon of 
everlasting desolation alont? the western frontier ; yet uho 
could have been prepared for this benij^hted p'dicy. when ap- 
plied to check the growth of their o\in coonies, their own 

* < Political Annals of the Cnitcd ColonjeSf chap. 15.' 
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chililren, their nwn rellnw4MiJKt8 ? Who couM hikve belier- 
ed tliAl, ai the [tcrlnd when the British mvervignly wa<i un> 
di9|)uteil in Ancrtta. and the name of Bn(»n was jealomljr 
an-iti^Htctl tit liimscir by every AmcHi an, as his title to glorf , 
thai even then it shuulil be the assumed and fixeil pulicy of 
the paternal counrils of England. t<> keep Ihp coriliiieDl oT 
America, as far as poaaible. in the savage state, in which tbejr 
found it ? 

• 'I'll leiaen the danger, or obviate new ha7jirds, for her mtc- 
retgnly anJ monopolv, England embraced Ilie pulicy, of confining; 
tile settlements ill North American ■»> much ■« posHiblc tu tlie aea 
Guaal. 'the great points of preventing fbe French power from 
bein^ im in liveable estahli^beii at their hack, and orer (lie whole 
vam iiilerior; of securing the Atlatilic provinces not only from 
th)» evil, but from tlieir cruet scourge — the Indiana; of opening 
the fruitful and beautiful countries beyond the Apalscliian moun- 
tains to Kniilith cultivation and empire, were all pMtpoDed to 
views, of wliich ii ia difficult to say whether they were more sel- 
fish or short-fii(;l>ted The plan of a colony on the Ohio, for the 
aalutnry snd noble purposes just enumerated, was conceived in 
America in the middle of the last century, submitted fruitlessly 
to the Brittsli government in 1768. and uSered anew by Dr. Frank- 
lin, in \7Ttt, witli the engagement uit the part of the projectors, 
to be at ibe whole eipense of citabltsbing and muinlaining the 
civil admiuistratiun of the country to be settled. A few extracts 
from the twu Keports* of the Boaid of Trade and Plantations, on 
the subject, to tlie lords of the privy council, will explain tbe 
favourite svstem in relation to tbe plantations.' 

"The propusitiuQ of forming inland colonies in America is, we 
humbly conceive, entirely new ; it ^dupls princiiiles in respect to 
American settlements, different from what have hitherto been the 
policy of this kingdom, and leads to a system which, if pursued 
through all its consequences, is, in the present state of that coun- 
try, of the greatest ini|)ortance. 

" And first willi regard to the policy, we take leave to remind 
your lordships of that principle which was adopted by this Board, 
and approved and confirmed by his innjcaty, immediately after tbe 
treaty of Paris, viz. the conliniag the westeru extent of >ettle- 
menta to such a distance from the sea coast, as that those seltle- 
menta should lie within llx rtack of Ike trade and eommerct of 
thi^ kingdom, upon which the strength and riches of it depend ; 
and also uf the exercise of that authority and jur isdictiun, which 
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was conceived to be necessanr for |R presenration of the colonietf 
in a due subordination to, and dependence upon, the mother coun- 
try ; and these we apprehend to have been two capital objeeU 
of hU majesty^s proctamation of the 7th of October, 1763, bj 
which his majesty declares it to be his royal will and pleasure, to 
reserve, under his soverigntj, protection, and dominion, for the 
use of the Indians, all the lands not included within the three new 

governments, the limits of which are described therein, as also all 
lie lands and territorities l^ing to ^he westward of the sources of 
the rivers which shall fall into the sea from the west and north- 
west, and hy which all persons are forbid to make an j purchases 
or Hettlements whatever, or to take possession of any ofthe lands 
above reserved, without special license for that purpose. 

<* The same principles of policy, in reference to settlements at 
80 great a distance from the sea coast as to be out of the reach of 
all advantageous intercourse with this kingdom, continue to exist 
in their full forre and spirit : and though various propositions for 
erecting new colonies in the interior parts of America have been, 
in consequence of this extension of the boundary line, submitted 
to the consideration of government, fparticularly in tiiat part of 
the country wherein are situated the lands now prayed for, with 
a view to that object,) yet the dangers and disadvantages of com* 
plying with such proposals have been so obvious, as to defeat eve* 
ry attempt made for carrying them into execution/' ' pp. 15, 1& 

The second section is entitled the General Character am^ 
Merits of the Colonies^ and contains a proud enumrration of 
facts and testimonies, which do honour to the meroory of our 
ancestors from the earliest emigration. We counsel those, 
who are fond of repeating the ribaldry about the descent of 
the Americans from convicts, to look over this chapter with 
some care. The pages devoted to a palliation of the religious 
intolerance, in Massachus^'tts, have a particular interest for 
us here, and we cannot forbear to offer our readers a part of 
what is said by Mr. Walsh, on the subject of the triaJs and 
executions for witchcraft. 

< I would not hesitate to concede to the author of ^ the British 
empire in America," that ** the great foible of the New England 
history is the story of the witches."^ But this story has aspects 
widely different from that under which it is exhibited abroad* 
Belief in witchcraft was epidemic in the seventeenth century, and 
could not fail to extend to New England. The insulated situa- 
tion of her inhabitants, one which presents them, to use their 

• ' Preface.* 
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own graphic Unggage, u •• confiictiftg wUk MiBf pwTCM Aft> 
culties and Mlfcnn^ in Uir tut bowlin; mMtnen, fttaoag wiM 
men anil wild beasb,'* ibe atulenlf uf their doa>«»tic habitt, 
the Mienmitj uf tlicir religioo* l««ling«, tbe Imrific daoeen tm 
which Ihe; w«re huurlr eipuinl, ihar daiW iMcn««rae vilh the 
IndiaiUt whuse cun^enatioa «■> perprttMllj of deaaa* aW M^ 
cromancers, the new mAlailtes of botl^ rouluag tnn a i>e« U>A 
crude chmate, Ihe heart fttckening ncullcctton* of ** tbe pl ra aa t 
land (if ineir natiiitj'," uf which tbe rDienia^ brand a( tjnaCi 
wuuld almost be fcxKu'leo, aa meroorj rcCMlled its better fettmn^j 
willi the enjuf uienls aiiit ttea of liieir itKith, all thne talMeacw 
cunihiueil agai'ist ihu force of their reasaa, anil ciMttft«Md l» 
render irrettiatible Ihe cuniagioD of Ihe Kiiri»|iein MipeniitiaB. 
The iiimple eumple of the nidtiier cuanlrj mtfhtMCwaDt br ibdr 
inbtuatiuD ; and the eitenl, to which it is cEargetWc ■«» UiaC 
exam pi Ct may be underatnutl. from the fidlawumMMaKC MUatch- 
inaoo's Hittury of Massac iiuieiti. •' Not maoT 9tmn Wfarc the 
delusion seized New KogUiid. Ulanville pnUifelied hi> wild) sle* 
lies in Englaod ; Perkins and othet Nuncatifiiriniab wen earlier ; 
but the great authority was tliat of tiir Mattheo Hale, renered in 
Vtvi Kngland, not only fur his knowledge in the law, but for hia 

Eavity and piety, Tbe Iriat of the witches iu SuSulk waa p«b- 
hed in I6S4. All tbeae booka were in New Btiglaud, and tbe 
conformity h«(ween Die behaviour uf Guuilwin't children and 
most of ine supposed bewitched at Salem, and the behatiMr of 
thoM m l-.ngla.id, is so exact as to leave nu room to doobt tba 
■toriea had been read by tbe New Kogland pcrsoiu tti 
or liad been told ta them by other* whu had read diem, 
this confonnity, instead of giving suspicion, was arged ia 
iDBlion of the truth uf both; the Hid Knglaod deuuHU ai 
^ew being so much alike. The court justihed tttemsclvoa _ 
books nflaw, and the authurittes uf Keble, Uailun,BiMl other lav- 
yers, ttien of the first chantcier, who laid down roles of convic 
tton as absurd aud dangerous as any which were practised in N«w 
EtiglBnd.>'t 

• All ranks in .Scotland and England concurred in raising s com- 
plete deinonocrACV fur those countries, throughoot (he seventeenth 
centilry. Lord kaimea asserts, in bis Sketches of the Histofy of 
Man, that during tho civil wars every one believed in nMgic> 
charms, spells, sorcery, and witchcraft. An incident related by 
Evelyn, for which no panllel is to be found in American history, 
shows the tempter uf the ti'iies in England. "29th March, I&)Jl 
-^was that cciebraled eclipse of the sun, so much threatened bjr 

istollKkin^. (IMO.)* 
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ihe mtwlneeni, siid which had §o eEondnig>j i lM tJ the whole 
iMtiiiTi. that hardK anjr one wmlil work m siir eat of their hoaseiy 
wi ndiruliHitflT wenr ther afaniied br knaruk eed igBoraot ttar^ 
pLznrb.'" Tiif Liin^ fieriiBineDT. &lie» ** the greet refonoetion 
pei-iiiiniriit.** ieBoed vrverei ciintniiuieiift ^ to dwooter and prose* 
van uTtcheK." end spun thort commiafiiafii were mmuj auortn* 
aen persun^. of both firseft^ tried end eiecotcd. We iheold not 
fairei the tefitiinfinj iif Hvoie. witii respect to the eUte of Scot- 
lend, ei the fiehod in qoeebon. ^ Tht TenaticinB which pieviiled, 
acquired. tieside» ttie malignaatB asid eBgasen» a new otject «f 
^HwiTmcp. These were the Bmrenera. So prevalent waa the 
epinioTi of whcttcrafu that peat nuaihera. accB$ed of that crime^ 
were tmrni bj sentence of the aMpstrates, throa^ all pat ta of 
SdMlhnd. In a tillare near Beiwick. which contained ooly fuar* 
tpm tionoeis famteen peraons were punished bj firei and it becaoM 
a soenre ererr where moch stndied and cultivated) to dhitingalah 
a trse witch bj proper triaU and tTrnptom^*** 

• For thinT\earfr after the aettfement of MasaadnMetts, while 
rictSaat were daiU aacriAced bv ire and the rope, iatiraat BritaiBy 
Moe Milert^ for'oitchcraft in that colonj. Hoti^inaoa aaaerta 
tmlT, that - ■««« were pot to death in a single cooatj of Bng- 
lam) for that caase, than suffered in New J^ngiand from the 
plautifi^ antil bis time, in ir60.'*t The nhrenzT eodarcd in 
Aekenca but se^en months ; whereas it may be aaiJ to have con- 
tinued with httie i>r no abatement, in the mother countrjt in 
Sc\>tlavd pAriivu^arlT. for a Iode series of jeara. if Cotton 
!d;iiSer j^rtwk of the HreicKed delusion, he was at leaat as ei« 
cu>AMe A» Sir Mitthew Hale: and we mav doubt whether there 
VI »» Aiiv learut^il jud;:^ ot New England* cotemporarj with chief 
justice liiicL>ii*ni*, who would have grave! v soramed up the evi- 
dence reH|>ectin£ the realitv of iiitchcraft.and as gravely decided 
it to be ** ino>t elij^ible !o conclude, that, in geoeraU such a thing 
as niichcrAlt had t>een.**| North \inerica, of the eighteenth 
centui>, cAii furnish no counterpart fur the storj of the Oocklane 
|^ho4l. MuicMn^on has, on this subject, some observations in ad- 
dition to thoiie 1 have quoted from him, which ought not to be 
withheld. ** 'Hie trisl of Richard ilathewav, the impostor, before 
lord chief justice Holt, \«as ten or twelve years alter the trials 
in New Kn;;Und. This was a great discourageoient to prosecu- 
tions in Fln^land for witchcraft, but an effectual stop was not put to 
thcni until the act of parliament in the reign of his late majesty, 

• • Chapter 59.* f ' ""^ "^ ^*as«- ^'ol- »i« d^ap* »•' 

• • C'«»inmt*ntarie», b. iv. c. iv. •* Witchcraft or sorcery is a truth to which 
every nation in the wurUl, huth, in its turn, home testimony, by either ex* 
amph'H seemingly wcrll attested, or prohibitory laws, which at least fup- 
pose the posfibility of a commerce with evil spirits." 
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OeorgR n. Even this did not wholly cure the common peiipl«, 
and we hetr of old women ducked and cruelly murdered >vithin 
tbeite tut twenty years. Reproach, theni I'ur han^it;g wilchea, 
although it han Men often uat upon tlie people of New England 
bv (hose nf Uld, yet it must liave been done with an ill grace." * 
pp. 34—55. 

The third section treats o/" iht difficidties mrmoanted fry tKe 
CotoiiislSf and [prnves Imw vain and fal>t; as ^«eU a!t injniiuus, 
was the ^ueruluua language buld tnward them Irom an early 
period, aa if they had enjoyed an unii^iual measure of aid and 
protection from the parent go^ eminent. We cannot with- 
hold the following specimen of the protection and aid vouch- 
safed them. 

' The courageous loyalty of Viiginia, although acknowledged 
ADO applauded on the restoration, turued still less to her ad<an- 
ta^e than the republicanitim of New England. A Bcheinc of re- 
striction and a train of measureii, muie prejudicial and galting 
than those of Cromwell, were pursued by Clmrles It and his 
auccestor, towards those who boasted with truth, " that thev were 
the laat of the King's aubiecls who renounced, and the first who 
resumed their alle^auce." " With the restoration," says Chal- 
mers, *■ began s series of evils which long sfHicted, and well r' 
ruined the plantation of Virginia." Une of these evils wa«. 
distribution among certain favourite adherentii of Charles II ia 
England, of a large portion of the soil) including cultivated eg« 
tates, held by every right which could vest indefeasible properly. 
" Vlroinia," snys the writer whom 1 have just (|uoted, '■ beheld 
the Northern Neck, containing one half of the whole, given away 
to straugers, who had shared neither the danger nor expenses of 
the original settlement.''* 

' A spoliation no less iniquitous was attempted, and partly ac- 
complithed by Andros, in 1668, in New England. There, on th« 
lawless abolition of all the charters, a declaration followed, that 
the titles of the colonists to their lands had become void in conse- 
<]oeuce. By this monstrous fiction of tyranny, the oldest propri- 
etor* were summoned to take out, at a heavy cost, new patents 
for estates acquired b) purchase from the Indians ; pnsfessed for 
near siily years; defended against the inroads of ■ barbarous 
enemy, at the hazard of life, and improved with incessant toil and 
immense expense. Hutchinson remariis.t tbst according to the 
computation then made, sll the personal estate of Massachusetts 
would not have paid the charge of the new patents required in 

* ' Innali, ch. iv.' ^ ' ToL L ch. iii' 
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that colony. A scheme of des|x>ti8m and rapine so exorbitant* 
could not be long prosecuted with a people tnat had made soch 
sacrifices for frei^dom, and had lost nothing of their pristine fftr^ 
vor. It was quicklj terminated by the popular insnrrectiou at 
Boston, already noticed, which deposed all its abettiirs, and 
extinguished the government of James m New England. What it 
called the rebellion of Bacon, in the annaU of Vii^nia* sprang 
from grievances of equal injustice, and wanted, I am inclined to 
think, nothing but ultimate success, to make it, in the estimation 
of all, equally noble with the bold and characteristic moYement of 
Massachusetts.'* p. 78. 

The fourth section relates the Military efforU ijfthe Calonieif 
and the ungrateful return made by Great Britain* and yields 

Eerliaps in interest to no fiortion fif the volame* Mr. Walsh 
as here collected, with great diligence* very cnriouH details 
relative to the military expeditions, in which the colonies 
took a part, and to the manner in which their services were 
acknowledged by the mother country. By way of rerapita- 
lation, at the end of the section, are given some highU in- 
teresting extracts from a speech in parliament of David 
Hartley in 1775. We regret that we can make but one quo- 
tation from his remarks. 

< <( >Vhenever Great Britain has declared war, they have taken 
their part. They were en^a^d in king William's wars, and 
queen Anne's, even in their infancy. They conquered Acadia in 
the last century, fur us ; and we then gave it up. Again, in queen 
Anne's war, they conquered Nova Scotia, which, from that time, 
has always belonged to Great Britain. They have been engaged 
in more than one expedition to Canada, ever foremost to partake 
of honour and danger with the mother country. 

" Well, Sir, what have we done for them ? Have we con- 
quered the country for them trom the Indians ? Have we cleared 
it ? Have we drained it ? Have we made it habitable ? What 
have we done for them ? I helieve, precisely nothing at ail, but 
just keeping watch a.id ward over their trade, that tney should 
receive nothing hut from ourselves, at our own price. I will not 

f>o»itively hay that we have spent nothing;; though I don't recol- 
ect any such article upon our journals : but I mean any material 
expense in setting them out as colonists. The royal military 
government of Nova Scotia cost, indeed, not a little sum ; ahove 
S500,000 for its plantation, and its first years. Had your other 

• ' Tliis opinion is fully Rustained by Burk's narrative of BJicon*0 rebel- 
lion. — See vol. ii. ch. iv. History of Virginia.' 



colonies coet an^ thing similar either in their outset or support, 
there would have txieii mimetliiDc tu say uu that aide ; but, iiistead 
of that, they have been left to Oietnselvea for one hundred or uae 
huudred and fifty years, upon the fnitune and capitHl of privule 
adventurers, tu encoiiuter every dilficulty and danger. W'liat 
towns have we built fur them? What desert have ue cleared c* 
What coontiy ' ave v^e conquered f'lr them frum the Indians? 
Name the olficers— name the troops— the eipedittutis — tlieir 
dates. Where are they to he found r .Not in the journals of this 
kingdom They are nn where lu be found. 

" In all the wars which have been common to us and thein, 
tliey have taken their full share. But in all their own dangers, 
in the difficulties belonging separately to their situation, in all 
the Indian warn which did not immediately concern us, we left 
them to themnelves to atru^le their w«y through. For the whin 
of a miuifiter, you can >)e!itow half a million to build a town, and 
to plant a roval colony of Nova iscutia ; a greater sum than you 
have bestowed upfjn every other colony together. 

" And notwithstanding all these, wliich are the real facts, now 
that they have sTiugtcled tlirough. their difficulties, and begin to 
hold up their heads, and to show that empire which promises to 
be the foremost in the woild, we claim them and theirs, as im- 
plicitly belonging tu us, without any cknsideration of their nwa 
rights. We charge them with ingratitude, without the least re- 
gard to truth, just as if tliis kingdom had, fur a century and k 
half, attended to no other object ; us if all our revenue, all our 
power, all our thought had been bestowed upon there, and nil our 
oaliunal debt had Leen contracted in the Inilian wars of America ; 
totally forgetting the subordination in commerce and manufac- 
tures, II) which we have'bound tlieio, and for which, at least, we 
owe them help towards their prulectiun." ' pp. 138, 139. 

The fifth section is upon the eonvnercUU oMigations of Great 
Britian to Amerira, and gives an imposing view of the nuur- 
ishment, which the cotninerce and murmfartuivii of England 
have, from the earliest period, derived fn) d her connexion witb 
this country ; a view the less uhnoxiuua to i-Kception as being 
founded on nuinerlral statements and renulla. One is sur- 
prised to observe how early the benefit iai operation uf thia 
connexion began. No later than 1665, Sir Josiah Child thus 
writes. 

<" Euglaad has constantly improved in people, since our set- 
tlement upon the plantalioita in America We are very great 
gainers by the direct trade of New with Old Englajiil. Our yearly 
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exportatioM of English manufactareS) malt and otter goods fron 
hoDce thither, amounting in mj opinion, to ten times tte Talae of 
what is imported from thence, which calcalation I do not make at 
random, bat apon mature consideration, and peradveiitare upon 
ms much expenence in this trade, as anj other person will pre* 
tend to." '• 

That what was thos true, at the earliest period of our col- 
onial history, continued to be so during the interval that 
elapsed before the revolutionary war, there is abundant 
evidence contained in the stateinents, which the debates on 
that war drew out in the English parliament* pftrticularlj 
from Lord Chatham and Mr. Burke ; and that the bitneftts 
reaped hy Great Britain from her intercourse witti osv sinoe 
our independence, have, instead of decreasingt been augment- 
ed in an almost unimagined ratio in consequence of that sepa- 
ration, < at least as injurious to America as to £nglaiid/ 
nay be admitted on the following unsuspicloos authori^. 



< A distinguished member of the British parliamentt Mr. Alex- 
ander Baring, examined fully in 1808, with the advantages of 
practical knowledge and much general commercial learning, the 
question of her increased utility, and pronounced that, upon the 
whole, she had, in her independent situation, to a greater degree 
than could have been expected from any other, been the meaUH of 
augfiienting the British re8ource4, in the war with the continental 
powers — that she contributed in the hiahest degree possible, all 
the benefits which one nation could derive from the existence of 
another, or that a mother country coulif receive from that of the 
best regulated colony.f The same inquirer ascertained, that 
three fourths of the money proceeding from the consumption of 
the produce of the soil of America, in all parts of the world were 
paid to Great Britain for her manufactures. He developed other 
oenefits, the reality of which did not admit of dispute, and fband 
it unpardonable *^ that his countrymen should entertain a iealousy 
of the prosperity and wealth American independence had pro- 
duced, which not only served to circulate the produce of their 
industry, where they could not carry it themselves, bat by in- 
creasing the means of America, augmented in the same proportion 
her consuuipticm of that produce, at a time when the loss of their 
former customers, by the persecutions of FrancCi rendered it 
most valuable.*' ' p. 162. 

* ' Discourse on Trade, chap, z.' 

t ' Examination of the Orders in Councily ko** 
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These Mntimeiits An honour to the ilislinguisheil person, 
wlm (■xjircf'Hcd ihein. In return, we aro TuHy willing lo own, 
Uiai this runnexiiin bHWt-en England anil Amerieu, whirh 
has been so priiRtalilc to her, has been equalljf so to us. Had 
it not been so to iih, it coulil not orcourNe have continnril nnd 
increaHed. NotliinR hut our own nne\amiileil prosiwrilj-, nf 
which the tnule with England has rertainly not bien one of 
Uit^ leant of the iinaiediale causey could haie rnahleil uh to 
pay ti) that rounlry the tribute of such an enorinnus roin- 
merre of ronAnmiition. Oor own commercial opecatinns have 
or course been conslantly facilituted and extended by the 
credit obtained nl' 'he English merchant and manutacturcr, 
and the intei-crmrse of the nxtions has been, as we would ever 
have iit highly adrantageoti.t tu both. 

An account is given in the sixth section of (/if relatrve dis- 
positiims of Oreril lintain nnd 4nifnci(, from the |ieHcr of 17 3. 
In this xei tiun the snittmentu I'elt and avowed and Itie mea- 
sures proposed and nttempied, in thai heyday of British iimd- 
nesH, the iieriod w bit h immeiliatrly preceded our revidotion 
anil the i»eri"d of the revolution itself, aro passed in brief re- 
view. The character ofthe British miriiittry, at the breaking 
ont of the war, is than (mrtraycd by a pencil, that carries 
with it cqital authority and power. 

* Lord Chatham, in concluding the defence of hi* plan of Con< 
ciliatinn at the fitting of the Lords ofthe Ut of Febiuary, 1775, 
apostrophized the niinii^terN ofthe day t)iu§ : 

•• Vet when I consider the whole ca^e as it Hes before me, I 
am not much aMumiihed ; I urn not aurpmed tliat men who hate 
liberty should detest those that pii/j; it ; or that those who want 
virtue tbeni«elvei«, should endenvour to p<^rsFCute thi'se who pot> 
seAK it Were I disposed to cairv Ibin theme to the extent that 
truth would fully bear me out in. I could demunstrute that the 
whole of your political conduct ha» been one cuotinueil jieriea uf 
wenkness, temerity, despotism, ignorance, futility, negligence, 
blundering, and the louBt noloriuus servility, incapacity, and cor- 
ruption. Un reconitideration, I must allow you one merit, a ttritt 
attention tu your own interests ; in that view, you appear sound 
statesmen and ob'c politicians. Tou well know if tlie present 
measure (ol recun.ilistioii with the colonies) should prevnd. that 
yuu must instantly Inse your places. I doubt much whether you 
will be able tu keej. ibem on aoy terms : but sure I am, that such 
are your well knnivn characters and nhiliiies, any pliin of recon- 
ciliation, however moderate, wise, ond feasible, must fail in vour 
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hands. Such, then, being your precarious liUfttion, 
wonder tbut you should put a nej^tive un any mesBtire which 
tnusl annitiilste your power, deprive you of your einnlunientt, and 
at once reduce yuu to ihat stale of inaigniScancet fur which tiott 
and nature ilesigned you,'" pp. IBI, \%-i. 

Mr. WaJsli produces some aurliority for beltevii^t K in- 
ilced tlie prnpoHiiKin required any authariQ', that (be aenti- 
menlH of those in Kngland, who CNpoused the cause of pwifi- 
catidti at tlie end nf the war, did no great credit to their 
generosity. Nor is there wanting testimony fnini tbe most 
com|ielent English sources, that the exiisperaliuns of the 
original dismemberment have existed in Great Britain to the 
present day. 

The seventh and ets;hth sections of Mr. Wibih's work 
treat of the hontUities nf the British revietvs. Tliis ia one of 
the most fruitful tupic!} in the controversy, and anp ibat 
might furniHh the most ample occasion to our own remarks, 
did uur limits permit. We are not \(ithuut hopes of lieinK 
able to ofi^r our readers some remarks on several of Itic sub- 
jects discussed in these sections, on a future occar^iun. It 
would be impossible to give our readers an ad' quale idea of 
the contents nf these sections, by any process short of m mU 
nute analysis. We would thenTore refer them directly to 
the sections tliemsclvcs, as in a high degree curiots and in- 
structive. 

On one point, of very favourite recurrence in (h« Engtish 
journals, viz. the stale of the English language in Anifrlc*, 
we heg leave to trouble the reader, w ith the fruit of our own 
poor speciilalions. If there be any one fact, which forct* 
itself upon the observation of an Ainencnn in Iravcllinj; in 
Enf^land, it is this, that in m^ery part of the interior of Uiat 
country, the langua(;e is far worse spoken, lliiin in amf part 
nf America. We speak now of the illiterate and poorly r4u- 
cated (Hirtion of the community, in each country ; and wc 
Bubmit it fearlessly to any person, who has had the means oC 
making the comparison, and is at all ((iialified to ilu it, whelli- 

'^r one might not ralhet' suppose that America werfi (he tialln 
ionnlry of the language, and England a remote colony, ox- 
pofted to all the chances of corruption, so vtltanously is Ifac 
ttngtiage spoken in all the provinces of the latter cMintry, w 
(Vholly distorted in a score of rustii: jargons, that do not lit- 
Hrve the name nf dialects. What, for instance, atiall benid 

lof English* of a sort like the following. 
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' \vkj I Bleengetl ; to Graod; meade my mean ; 
M^ Urandjp (God be wud her now ilie*» gcaue) 
Skilfu" tilts gUHhen bluid wi' cockiveb^ atuid, 
Then un Ilie sair a healen pUiiitcr laid. 
The liealeii pluister eased [lie iiuiulnl sair, 
The an- ir.detd rt^itiains, but iieall.ing mair.' 

Spccimm DrihE riimbFrhuul dklMlillkundarWcM'iGinlecallie Lata. 

Now this, 80 far frum being an exaggei-ated Hpecimtm, is, 
we as-snre our reiidcr»i quite Hul'tcned down and puliahod froni 
tliejurgun, actually Uc;ird in Cumberland ni- Westmoreland. 
And in what benighted curner oi America, on what savage 
frontiert ubei'e civilized and bai'banms life are shaded into 
each olhei', will you meet with Engli-th so cort'u|>l, as lliat 
which is spoken hy tlic {leasantiy in Somer^ctxhirc or York- 
shire ? But it will be perhaps iiminuatedi that it is ul' the 
language of books, the language of the educated part of the 
communitf, that English ciitics mean to s])cakt when they 
assert the degeneracy of the language in America, Uere, tuo* 
an equal injustice is done us. In llie fust place, it might, 
witliout any stretch of charity, be taken for gratiled, tli>tt the 
language is s|Kiken in America as in England, because we 
reprint ten English books tu one original American one, and 
however corrupt the latter might he, it cnuld not he supposed 
that the small alloy, thus throwTi into the language, would 
materially debase the whole mass of pure English, kept con- 
utaiitly current, by the unlimited circulation of English books. 
Our ancestors wei-e, a great portion of tlieiii, well educated 
tuen, and must have brought with them the language, as it 
existed in England among the educated classes in their day. 
Bince their emigration, a period of one or two hundred yeai-s, 
the English language has been going thnaigh a constant 
series uf changes, among all who speak it. I'hat every one 
of tho^e changes, which may liave taken place in England, 
filniuld have found its way across the Atlantic since the active 
tide of emigration has ceased to flow, and been incorporated 
into the original stock uf the language as onr fathers 
brought it with ihem. is n<it to be expeited. And that any 
of the changes, which lime may have made in the language 
amiing us. from the operation of the same rausey, and in the 
lapse of the same period, should find their way to England, 
and be kno^^ingly owned by our brethren thei'c, no one could 
flatter himself would ever happen. But that every innoration. 
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mbii h has takm phce since the time of Shakflpeare or oC 
Miluiii ill tlie English language, in England, should he re« 
cognizrd as of antlmritj, and every change which has taken 
place in the language in America, in the s»me inten al, should 
be stigmatized as a corruption, we see no good reaMMi in phi« 
loloje;} or luranion Siense ; it appears to us mere arrogant pe- 
dantry. A very faithfui collection of supposed Americanisms 
has been giren to the puUir, in the Yocabutary of Mr Pirker- 
ing. We have examined that work carefully, and find that a 
CMslderable portion of the pretended Americanisms are an* 
jvsdy so called, being English words used in Eni^ish accepta- 
tions. Anither considerable portion are pro%incial wordSf 
brought no doubt from the provinces by the emigrants. A 
small portion are English words, in new senses, and a still 
smaller new words. Now ue challenge any critic, who »hall 
still maintain the corruption of the English langnage in Aner* 
ica« to assume whatever standard he may choose of tbe Engiisb» 
the standard of dictionaries, or of gviod writers, or of good com- 
pany ; and whatever standard be taken, we engage to detect 
in English writers of respectable standing, and in reopertable 
English sociHy, more provincialisms, more good words in 
false acceptationn, and more newly coined wordte, than can be 
found in an equal number of American writers, or in Ameri- 
can society, of !lie same relative respectabilitv. We think we 
should be^iit surli a rnmparison with the number of the Kdin- 
but\G:ti ReviiMi fc^r March 1817, which formeH} fell into our 
hands. \\ hile these ideas were occurring to us. Ft^r in the JinC 
nrticle of that namber we fell upon forty-six words not author- 
ized by the standanis of our language. The EngHsh lan- 
guage corrupted in America ! What are the Columhiads, or 
Webster's Diniotiaries, or anv other name of An^eriran in- 
novation, compai-ett wi»h the lucubrations of Jeremy Bentham ! 
We cannot here toibrar to present our readers with a passage 
from a jnt d-e.^priU which has fallen in our way. under the 
name of * Report of Rosf Jut ions to he propoj^ed in the House 
of Rrj)iesentatives.' These pn»posrd resolutions are intend- 
ed to U-turn t!ie rou)n1:ment paid to us by the Marquis of 
LansdoMne, in the session of 1819, in moving: for an inquiry 
into the conduct of Gen. JarkKon. In order to show that wc 
are as willing to aid our hn'thren, in the British Parliament, 
in inquiring into their affairs, as they to aid our re|iresenta- 
tives, in inquiring into ours, these proposed resolutions go 
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over most at' the points iii (lie Britisli )wliry and rnndition, 
whirli »pi»etr tii us here tn need a little revUtaii. Thitti to 
wbich wo now allude, iti us t'ullows -. 

< Whereas the Huuse of Rf|ire9«ntttives, iu cnmmon with the 
people of Americti, ia jnslly pruud of it6 ailniiniblv nntive tun^^ue, 
and reKaritii this moil exprehstve am! encr^ptic tangunge ib oue of 
the hest of its birth-rishls. Resolved ihnt llie House acknowlr.Ige 
with gratitude the real, which sereral respectable writers anit crit- 
ics in Enjilaml have sluiwn fur the preserTBtinn or tlie pui itj uf (he 
laricuage in America ; and, altliouj^h these writers and ctiiicSi 
ininledl)j the rt-pnrts of illiterate Rnclish travelleis, wliose breed- 
ing and education confined (hem to the society of the moie igno- 
rant part of our coninunit;, have indiscriniinalel)' ■ti<;ii>ativ.e(l aa 
Anifricanisms. words, which may be vulgaristnsi or individual or 
provincial peculiarities, but are in no way adi)pted at Inrge, by 
the well eilucateil penple uf America ; and although the aforraaia 
cnt'cs and wnters, being bat imperfectly read in the early Eng- 
lisli writers, the great masters and standards of the language, have 
also denounced as Ameiicanisma certain nthei wordn, hucIi as to 
progTtss, to advrieaie, ^t. which be, nevertheless, wur-ds of up- 
proved use and authority in the Augustan age uf English litera- 
ture ! nevertheless, the House is gratelul to these writers and 
critics, Tor their kind efforts abovemetiti»ned,and naiiicnlarly for 
Uie amiable spirit and courteoua tone, in which titev have heen 
made : and whereas the Douse of Kepresentatives of the United 
States III America will ever feel it a duty to watch, with Jealousy, 
over the preservation of the liiiglish tongue, in its original puiityi 
and it is a matter of great interest to the House and tu the 
American people, that their native language should not degenerate 
in the parent stale, and it would afflict the American people (o 
find their brethren in fc^ngland grailually contracting the hahit of 
1 mixed and barbar ou^ jai^n ; therefore resolved, that the House 
of Itepresenta lives uf the United States of America regard with 
unfeigned sorrow the contioued prevalence of five or six lingua- 
gea or dialects, within the narrow compass of the British isles, as s 
circumstance which menaces, at no remote periud, the radical 
corruption of the English tongue ; that it is a matter of high as- 
tonishment to the House, that no measures have heen employed 
to exterminate the native dialects of the Cvllic, still spoken in 
Cornwall, in Wales, in Ireland, in the Isle of Man, and in Scot- 
land, with the corrupl French in the isles of Jersey and Guernsey ; 
dialects mutually different from each other, and Irom ihe En-lish, 
and which cannot continue to be spoken, without disastrous 
Gonseqaences to the English language and literature ; that the 
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Bouse, moreover, lonks with still greater anxiety on the ovtetly 
eurnipt >ti<l bnrbarnu'i state, to wlncli t)ie Knglish lint^uige IkU 
ftlreailx- souk, in most of tlie counties of Eogland, to the .legrMt 
that tli'e variuus diakcts wliicli prevail, blcIi a& those in Yortsliire,' 
SumsrHetaliire, anil Cumberland, at the same time thai thc^ «re 
in theiiiselies Ntterlj' Docnulh and hideous, arc uiiintcllipltli 
my one, but a peison born and educated in these couolies 

tectively j and though the House views with more lesiiect the 
iwUiiil dialed or Scotland, aa having been ennobled hy the writ- 
ings iif Bome admiraiile original authors, particularly in the la« 
and pieaent cenluiies, jet tlie House alill trembles at tlie lielett- 
riouB eftect, which this very eanuhline of a suhordinate sdh pro. 
vinical dialect may have on the pureEn^lish tongue. aiiJ regai Ji 
it as a symptom of the approaching degeneracy of thai toiiRue, 
that wriUnge in said provincial dialect arc caRerly aHUglit and 
familiarly read ; that the House farther regards, as »lin mots 
licious either than the prevalence of the Cornish, Welsh, Kfse, 
ikish, or Gaelic, or of tlie provincial corruptions I'f ihs 
Euiillsh, that barbarity which from various causes is (ast creep- 
ing into the language of the highest and best educated cUs»ci nf 
society in England, a corruption which, in some respects, tlit 
Bouse thinks to have been much promoted by the leading rritical 
journals of the day ; an affectatiun, at one time, ot furgiitten olil 
words, and at another of pednntic new ones, each equally ouau* 
thorized in a pure and chaste style of writing and of ftprokin^ ; 
the perpetual recurrence of the plural number, instead uTt^ ntn* 
gular, as charities, sympathUs, tendencifs, S^'c. » phiasei'lo^r* 
which lends in a high decree to weaken a lanj^ua^, hy leaomc 
writers and speakers to place that emphasis in (lie ^mmat'tcj 
(jlurality, which ought to reside in the term itself; an anwi 
attempt to ennoble such words as c/ri'er, yuu Anuir, vastip, tye. 
which are pardonable only in a colloquial use, and nooorthy ilit 
dignity of grave and sustained discourse ; an adoption b^ nobl^ 
men. i^entlcmen. and clergymen, of the terms uf^ hor*e^ock<n, 
boxers, and shooters, to Ibe degree, that a great number of vobar 
and csnt terms are heard in what are called the Liest ciiclciif 
which the Mouse bus reason to apprehend are often the worst, in 
which the human blood, drawn by the clenched Gst of a ruffian, it 
unrighteously called " claret," and shooting two dozen of bird% 
« bagK>n)( 12 pair of cocks ;" lastly, an alarming prevalence of pro- 
fane and obscene language, in tlie highest and best bred drcl^t 
which, though liable to high moral objections, the House i^ willing 
to regard here merely as anotiier agent of brutalizing the KngliW' 
tongue, and which, though it U unhappily a vice t<>u cummoa in 
all coittilries, the IJuuse has uui^uestioued lofonnatiou, prcruli i> 
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England to sn unparalleled and odious extent, reaching into the 
Huciclie*' whicfi consiilcr themselves the most polite und heat bred. 
In «wwofthesefacl*,ReS">lved,tliat the House of Kepresentativei 
of the United Stutea of Amenca is apprehensive, that the genuine 
purit/ of the English t»iJi>ue is already fatally assailed, und U 
threatened witn biring wholly destroyed at no remote perio<l : that 
the i-uasibility of such an event is to he considered by the Ameri- 
can peu)jle as a just ground of national alarm snd apprehension, 
and tiiat it Is their duty to provide, if it may be, B'uinst its occur- 
rence : and inasmuch at the circuin»lances, that ttiis country was 
at fii'Kt in general settled by Englishmen of ;;ood eilucation, by 
aggrieved gentlemen and ejected clergymen, and has continued 
(o this day, remarkably free from all tnose classes of men, wliich 
RiO!it corrupt a language, such aa an accumulation of miners, man- 
nfaclurers, and be^rs, and is blessed, to an extent elKwhere 
unknown, with the means of pripular education, so much so. that 
it) more than one of the American states, it is supposed that there 
ia not a native citizen unable to read onO write; inasmuch as 
from these and other circumslnnces easy to he deduced from the 
previous enumeration of some of the causes of the conupliun of 
the language in Ku^jland, the English language has been prcserveil 
in a stale uf admirable purity, in the Uniteu iitates of America, a 
purity 80 great, that in the most remote and unfavoured porlionA 
of imr country, the pnimlar dialect is far purer Ihati in sotne 
counties in the heart of Englund, while tlie style oF speaking and 
writing is, hy the blessing of Uud, i|uile untainted with most of 
the above mentioned vulgarities prevalent in the high English cir- 
eleH, and but partially infected with any uf tiiem : Resolved, there- 
fore, fai ther, in cun^ideratiun of these premises, that the nnbilitf 
and gentry of England be courteously invited to send (heir elder 
sons, and huch others as niay he destined to appear as public 

rikcrs in church or state, to America, for their education ; that 
president of the United iSlntes be retjuested to concert meaa- 
tlres with the presidents and heads of our colleges and schnotit, 
for the prompt receplinn and gratuitous instruction of such young 
persona, and to furnish them, after the expiration of a term ul 

- years, certificates of their proficiency in the English 

tongue,'"pp. 12 — 15. 

We look up<m the above a3 a fftir piece of good natorfd 
inflotenL't!, quite excuiahte in the way of i-etuliaiinn, and 
fniughit m'>rei)ver, with a very large portion nf ti-nth. But 
we must Imstcn In the last Rfeat topic of Mr. Walsh's work. 

It is well known that un>^ of the most severe attacks, 
ever made against tliia cuuntry in a n»pi^tablc qiiHrler, If 
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the one contained in an article in the LXI nnnnber of the 
Sdinbur^h R^'view, to which article and its supposed autboTt 
we alluded at the be/^nning of our remarks. A few facts 
will show with what justice America is approached by Eng- 
land, f>n the score of negro slavery. 1. This disastrous in« 
stitution was set up in the colonies, under English laws* and 
for the benefit of English traders. This of course needs no 
pn)of. s« The colonies became early dissatisfied with the 
existence nf negro slavery among them^ and made various 
attempts to prohibit its further introduction by law, attempts 
uniformly defeated by the British governors acting under 
express instructions of the English ministry. There are 
many flagrant instances of this, in the history of several of 
the colonies, but the following will give our readers, in the 
shortest compass, the best idea of the state of this part of the 
controversy. 

< In ]''73. roost of the duties previoasly imposed fon the im* 

tortation of sUves into VirgiDia] were re-enacted, and the Assem- 
Ij transmitted, at the same time, a petition to the throne, which 
3 leaks almost all that could be desired for the confusion of ov 
anilerers. Judge Tucker has made the following extract froai 
itf in his Appendix to the Ist vol. pt. 3, of Blackstone : 

** We are encouraged to look up to the throne, and implore 
your majesty's paternal assistance in averting a calamity of a most 
alarming nature. 

<< The importation of slaves into the colonies from the coast of 
Africa hath loriff been considered as a trade of great inhumanityf 
end under Us present encouragement, we have too much reason to 
fear, will endanger the very existence of your majesty's Americaa 
dominions. 

^^ We are sensible that some of your majesty's subjects of 
Great Britain may reap emoluments from this sort of traffic, but 
when we consider that it {>reatly retards the settlement of the 
colonies with mure useful inhtihitantSj and may in time have 
the most destructive influence, we presume to hope, that the 
interest of a few will be disregarded when placed in competition 
with the security and happiness of such numbers of jour majesty's 
dutiful and loyal subjects. 

^' Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we most humbly 
beseech your majesty to remove all those restraints on your ma- 
jesty^s governors of this colony^ which inhibit tlieir assenting to 
such lawi^ as might chfck so very pernicious a commerce.*' 

^ The petition pioved unavailinj^ In the first clause of the 
independent constitution of Virginia, ^^ the inhuman use of the 
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I royal negative" in thii matter is enumerikied among the reRSnng of 
{ the separaiion frnin the muther country. Mr. Burke, as we have 
Been in »neurtlie quutnlbim whicli 1 have maile Tmin hisspeecli on 
the conciliation wiih America, rcoi^niz^d tier ■* reRii>Ql to iJeal any 
I mure tn the inhuman irailic ol the nej;ru6lavea, as one ofthe caus- 
ea ol" her quarrel with Great Britain." 1 mu<tl claim permissicin to 
connect here with the petition, a statement suhjnined tit it, hy Judge 
Tucker, which shuws thut it Uiil nut cost tne Uriliah government a 
muoteiit's deli he r.-i lion ti> sacrifice " the urcurity and happitiesH ut* 
sucii noinhers of Mm majesty's iluliful and loyal 4ubject«," lo " the 
interest of the few" in (''n^land. I have lately I.een favoured 
with the peru<<Hl of a manoscripl copy of a letter Tniin Granville 
Sharp, Km), of London, t<i a friend of the primi.- minister, dnteil 
March i5, 1794, in which he rt|)eak« of the petition thus : " I my- 
■elf waa deaired, bv a letter from \menca, lo inquire for an an- 
■wer to this txlraordinarij Vi^^inia petition. I waited on the 
Secretary nf State, and wa» infurmed by himself that thepetit-on 
was rreeioed, (mt (hat (he apprehended) no answer would b€ 
gtwn.*" pp. 3 1 6, ;)ir 

3. Twenty, nay, thirty yeat^, before the abolition of the 
ti^e in itVAVvs by Englund. ii Mas atmlislieil by law in many 
of tho American Ntaiex, and vigliTeen yeaii^ before l)ie English 
abolition, prnvinion waMinnde tn thi? ronHtitution nf the United 
States for itn abolition throughout Ainerira, wliirh provision 
WMd carried into eRVrt in iso><, the Itinit prescribed by the 
ConitHtuiinn. We ]ilace hut little value on a slender priority 
of this kind The, only true nonpniison would be of sb:ime, 
wbirb natinn fniborc longest. But, in point of fact. England 
is neither the lirst nor Ihe second natinn, wliirb interdiiTGd 
thin trade. F<ir, besides what we have already asserted of the 
separate American slateK. and the pnivininns in ti>c ronsiitti- 
tion of the United Slates, it waa abolifihed by Denmark in 
17*13. by a law to take effect in 1803. 4 As far a-* the 
reproach uf holding slaves gnf'S Eogland is al this moment 
V deeply iiivoImmI in it as America ; her colonies bping till 
stocked with them, the fruits of their labours i-egularly sent 
home to Old England, and thxir trcalmunt no better, if as 
good, as in Amerira. 

All reproach, therefore, thrown upon US by Englttdimen 

for the toleration of tliiHe\il. cflfMrially if connected *iili any 

comiilacenry on the score of their own supposed comparativo 

purity, is blind ari'og;in< c. '^hiih uill nor take counsel nf 

. common sense, tt would give us hcarUtl-lt pleaxurc to be able: 

^^^f^ Seriet, Jftt. 2. A7 
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to stop here; to be able to say, that the evil of davery waa 
brought on ua from a foreign quarter ; has been continued 
among us from the neceasity of the rase, and the impossibility 
of being rid of it ; and that we have .seized every opportunity 
of arresting its progress, and preparing the way for its 
gradual extirpation. Till the present session of Congress!^ 
we could have said all this with truth. The important 
measures, whi<*h have passed that body, by a bare mfyorityy 
a majority organized in a manner to throw the responsibilitj 
on several of the members [)ersonally« and not on their con* 
atituents, deprive us of some of the consolations, with which 
we ha\ e hitherto been accustomed to support this stain on our 
character. Up to this moment, the blame was not, could not 
&irly be thought ours. We did no more than tolerate the 
slavery where we found it, and in communities, whose cir* 
cumstances seemed to render its exclusion impossible. An 
unanimous vote of the representatives of tlie slave-holding 
states, aided by a lew votes from the free states, deprives us 
hereafter of our right to this alleviating reflection. When 
one looks over the list of the gentlemen who have been willing 
^ take uimn themsehes to propagate slavery throughout the 
interior of America, and when one listens to the argumentiy 
with which they justify the measure, it is impossible not to feci 
deference tor many most respectable names on that list, or tD 
deny that some of tlieir arguments are plausible. These 
concessions, hov^ever, are surely no more than will be recip* 
rocated by our southern brethren, who cannot refuse to do 
justice to the weight of character, as well as of argument, by 
which this restriction was maintained. If, then, these ad* 
missions balance each other, and considerations of policy, 
ri<^lit, and constitutionality arc allowed to be so equally 
wei!!:ho{l ag.iinst each other, that an honest man may hold 
himself undecided on that scon*, then we say that the cause it- 
self should have pleaded with a crying voice in its own favour^ 
and that every American should have felt an impulse within 
him to resist the pmgress of slavery, which would have re- 
volted at tiie very na ne of spreading it through the valley of 
the Missouri. Had the people of America felt this impulse, the 
hiain argumeYits against the restriction uould have lost their 
force. From the territory herself, which prays to be admitted 
to the Union, thej'c would have been no voice invoking the 
idea of the unimpaired sovereignty of a state. The South 
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would not have pleaded for the riglit of rurniBliing a slure- 
loarket with iierKur|>luH inciTahe; »ii(t mine would liuvc sitU'd 
tlie constitution, for llie sukc of (iniviiig thK want of power 
to do that, wliirh all had at he^ii't UnU>. So that, without 
denying ihv Juslicc of an> one iif thr argnmcnts addmcd by 
tbe entrmies of the n-atriction. we arc still authurizFd tn say, 
that had a due abhorrence of the iimtitutioii jirci ailed at 
Congn-sa, that humane measure would not hate been ileleat- 
cd. To maintain that Missouri does claim, and has a i-iglit 
to riairn. to hold plavrs. and that an asi-i'ilaineii majuriij of 
CongiYfls is diH|HJHPd (u suataiit her in that claim, is precisely 
the rrpt-oarh nn nur national charactrr, which mp wmdd firat 
have wiped off. If Co n^rens could not forbid tlio progicnsof 
slavery, the greater the rep mac h ; and if the consiilutinn 
ititelf has no check over its unlimilrd diffusion through tha 
co'intry. the deeper the sliaiue, and the moi-e. < it>astrous Ihc 
imperfection. 

Vit have left ournHves nn room to aay any thing of the 
literary execution uf Mi. WbIbIi's work. He is not a writer 
tor the first lime before llie public, nor likely, ttirrcfnrc, to be 
much the wiser for our crilicisras, did we make Ihrm. We 
think his style would gain force by greater siniplirily in 
the structure «f his sentpni-es, and by abHtaining fnim the 
nse of learned and unn^ual words, such a^ atltimbrale, jtrirphy^ 
laeiic and -paralogy. For the ickI. we have to tender him our 
tbanks, not only for the gralificatinn, but for the inHtruction 
he hns afforded us. We rIihI' never think the British much 
In earnest in deriding u». while they besl'iw {lie honoura of 
knighthood on tlicir naval laptainH for 9\ic\% itigloiinuH vicfo. 
rie« afl that of the Shannon over the CheHaprake ; nor be much 
afflii'ted, though they be inrarneNt. provided their calumnies 
produce us many more such volumes aa this. 
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TvE innTHBjr intrrest. which is felt ai— n p v ia the 
chararter aftfl Bfrirsortfais distinj^uiflbed 8rDl|a«r. |Hrfira» 
ImrU «iiirr hk rirration of a sta>ue of Washiti|ean f-rthe 
rapital rrf'Xffrlfa Carolina, has ifiduced us to offrrMir leaders 
thr folln "iiijr>icroant oT him. We are indebted for tbe pria- 
cipal pare of it to the journal mentioned 4it the be^d of rhe 
artirjf : into which a^in it was extracted froin the AnaucAe 
Avdu-a of Femowt a German work, which we have not had 
an ;ifi|NirTanitT nf seeing, 

Tlie art of sculpture had so much declined in Italj amtinr 

fb«> pofiib of Beniini, toward the middle of the eij^iteeata 

CTTiTan 9 and had cmifined i'self so exclusively to fillinjc ths 

churrhn with sa:nt«, apostles, and mausoleums, and these 

crxeruted in Sfi bad a taste, that fur a spare of fwenfv years 

pre -cdlng Canova. there did not apfiear at Rome a single 

spertroen <if sculpture ^orth meiitinnini?. Cavareppi. the 

•niv sculptor in this period that enjoyed any re lUtation, 

co->iined himself aliU'ist exclusively to restorinj^ ancient 

Statues in the mus^^ums of Romi*, and in the colleilion 

which he formed liimsrlf, for the purposes of trade. Winfk- 

dmann at lenj^h re^i\ed among the great of Ital>, as hcU 

as «>f foreign countries, the taste for the beautiful models of 

antiquity. The wTetched produ' tions of the day beean to 

be di^|)i<:!?d, the works that made their appearance from the 

Ar -:!!ri^j of St. Luke weir no better esteemed, and the Wind 

en'hii>!asm t^^r Bc-vini, wSi.*h had rpigned almost a century, 

ajvpcAivd at longrh *< «-t^M A"d lansruid, as the wnrks that 

KaJ inspired i:. TV rhef^-d'ceurre of antiquity, restored to 

tkeir p*\i^r csTima'i»^ by Menjjs nnd Winckefmann, hegan 

** wirif\- the p:ihlv ♦a^te of the absurtl notions that had cnr- 

*^r^ ^t. T!ie miW»Bw»fit iif lU^neHirt \1V. by Bracci, is the 

^fe>t Hfrct <if the niacnUe taste which had devoted itself to 
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tti'm ipeciea of sruljituri', in tliut piTtod of (lerline wliich pre* 
ccdeil (be mixleni iwiial. 

This ovcrtlimw of the dominion of a bad taste was u fa- 
Tmir«t)le prei>afuiii>ii f>tr a new atitl pm-er sthunl. A liaupy 
goniii-i ■'■zs wanted to lake >idvaiiUgi- of this prtHlispuxition, 
and Canova appcaird at tUe nioiiteiit, when tlie puUlic laste 
was prepared to welcome mid admire him. 

Allt-r 'he death of 'rrippel, wlio ariiuired notoriety as « 
sculptor at Rome, a' about the same time aa Canoia. this 
latter ix-'upietl without a rival the fii-st place in the art. 
Ti'ii'pel died in >793. after having constantly atruggM 
•gaiiiat the obstacles opjuised to tiim by fortune. 'Die cor. 
rectnens of his taste, fni-med in the s< boo! of antiiiuity, Justi' 
fied the highest hopes of his ei enlual success, Hm death Mas 
a loss to the art. fur ilnmgli Canada might hme stood io no 
need nl' a rival to keep up his own artivily, Trippel wnuld at 
least na\e done no injury Ui that n'putaiion to which Canova 
esiabliahed liis claim, and without detriment to the latter^ 
would have enriched the Afe with liis productions. 

APer the first two years, in which Canova, by a great num- 
ber of admirable works, had established his reputation, not 
only in llal>. but in foreign nmnti-ien, an artist from CniKn* 
hagen, Thorw uldsen, ventui-ed into the same career of glory, 
ami annodnred himsolf by a work, which sei ured the attention 
and the wonder, not ortly of all the connotsseuiv, but of the 
fii-sl artist of the day. His Jason will always be a work of 
first rate rcputati»i. And though the fame of Canova may 
not have been eclipsed by that of Thoruatdscn and <>f the 
other artists, whuse talents and activity were called into 
action by Caimva's example, tliey have at least aspired with 
im iiicoiisidcrahle success tu share with him the palm of the 
art. 

During the period Ihat Canova remained without rnm> 
pet'tnrs, his admit-er-s placed him in the rank of the first 
artists as well uf ancient as modern times. Aid if the 
works 'if this srulptor. by a sweetness and charm peculiar to 
themselves, gained, in a certain manner, upon the affections of 
those w>io saw tlieni, the amiable character of their author 
coiitribui«il not less to conlirm Ihffle partial feelings. Pos- 
terity (H'rhaps will judge more severely of these productions, 
and the very npplanse Ihat has been lavished on (hem may 
' MvaiMn Uw severitjf of critktsut. Soverol of the master 
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pi«cM of Canora have been \AnreA b)- rimnoifflwim, win. at 
fuct great sagac in . iipmia levi-I wittt tlif diets-- *(EU»rr ul itti. 
tiqiiitj'. Ui« I't-rwiiN Iiks been cvuii rompai'cd fatirurabtt *itb 
llwj Apollii Bcivitlcif, ami thought In have irntli-Tril not irn- 
pui-able the U»9 of that Htatue t-> tht inuM'uni >•( tbr ^'alirati 
while (letaiiiid at pRi-is. The ai-tisi bin^selfsefoiril loen- 
couragf thia ci>inp-.inM»i, for « hen bis Fcreews was firrt r»- 
pis*d to eiliibition, a bmtize c<ipy of tie A|)<'li>> wawfrra 
tiesi- it. For severiil vearx tli<- gii>iipor Herodta ani VuiiaM 
by Caniiva was r&hibiTeil by tin side of tbc re|UMJi>g Ufiru- 
les of Glvrnn. In fa- 1, if the simplicitj' and fiTrdnni ol pre- 
tenNinn of this artist wi-re m-t well kiiDWti, (itie itilgbt ibmk 
unfavourably nf the eiiKinragltij; Ol MUch L'omjtgirinoiiii, luid 
aarribe ttiat to an undue varrit>, which was duubllt«i <lono for 
tlH' ^ratifirutioii of CflnnnisitCiirs. 

Tlie I*D|ie ronfirmed ibe a|i|)lftUNe lavished on tin- Penrm 
and the Qliidialors, by (lurcliiiNUig tlri'in for tlie .VMi»i'i»- 
C/Mienttnn, uhieb lilis tlic gallerii-a of tl)t< Vmiran, H<itl in 
which hitherto nothing had been a>lm)l(ed bof \\x na»lftr 
pieces of atitiquily. The Fcrseus wat tlierr ii(are>d oa 
the varant atand of the A|>olla. In a de<-n-e or the Popt 
at the Maine time. entrilstiMg Cannva »ith the rarr nf ilw 
relira and nionumcnbi iif anrient art in the er< Ir-iairJral 
state, he ia railed the rival of PbidiaA and I'raxitrkfi. Such 
an ii{>otbr(iftiH is without example in the 'ase of nnj modem 
enilptur, and witimul reckoning the litleK of t.he%al)er and 
Marquis .sui'cessively br!4tnuc<l on him by the hoty rather. Can- 
ova has enjoyed the highest honmira ever arrordrd t.> an artt«t. 

We do not undertake to decide whether he will Kn^Uin this 
Idgh place in the entimaiion of poalerity. An e<|ual feme 
with bis is already claimt-d for Tbnrwalilscn, by many of tita 
traoNalpine connoisseurs, and in England one often Iieara eren 
Chantry put before Canova. Thiit the latter can rver be d* 
lowed to stand on a level with those ilhistriuun invcittimi of 
antiquity, of whose worka his awn are but imitatioos mnttor 
less succesNful, may without much hardihood be railed in 
question. 

Antonio Catinva wan bom in ITSTat Possagno. n village In 
(he Venetian Hlate. near Trcvigi, and diacovered a tattle tit 
sculpture at a very early period At the age of 1 2, he iirodiKed 
a lion in hdltr for the table of Signor Falirri. the lonl of the 
vitla^. This Uttio fact abvws that er ea at this early %go tfc* 
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liuti was his favourite, anil lulps In explain the succeHs witli 
wliicii liP alVi'waiila exeruled tlti-v animal. It in certain that 
hiff cl'iNel tias |iri>duri'd nnllii>ig in tliat ^ny sufieriur lu lUe 
lii.ths, which watili at the hase ol' th<- m<inuiiieiit "f Cluxient 
Xllt ill Die Vatican. 'Hiia li>»i in buiu-r caugliL the atten- 
tion or the pntiiin uf our young ai-tiat. ^hu (lut liini in a con- 
dili'iii til |)ui'Hue the rafeer in wliiih he vvwh di'Mtined t'l travel 
wiiti ftU' h ghiry At the tup: uf l4 lie wan )iUi eil under an 
inililTei'ent artist at Bassaim. He was here enivluyed for 
several yeai-s in aiquiring tiie commarid of the rhisH and 
leaniiiiK to D'iMlel ; but his geniu^i uaiTod for a hap|iicr call 
to unf'ihl itxeir. At the »f^ of 1 7, having finished liitr appren. 
tire^hipi he prndttred an Eurydice nl' middle, nize in mar- 
ble : het'oiv this lie was gent to tlie aeaiitmy of thf Jine artt at 
Venire, uhere liin talents met with gn'id iiiuih-ls, and coinpe- 
tetit guides to direct him in fnlhiMing thfm. He gained sever- 
al prizes at the aiademy, and the works wbirh he produced 
up 1" t'le age of 23. during « liich time he was at Venice, be- 
gan til f:;aiii him a reputaiinn and to enrourage ho|>es that have 
been m'>re ihan fufhih-d. These works are a gniui) al JiptA- 
to anit D-ipltnf. the bmt of the dogi' I'aul Rcnieri, an Rgc>Uti])i' 
ui, an Orpheus intended to match the Eurydite executed at 
Bansann, a tigur-e in clay ten palms hi!;h intended as an exct^ 
ciMC in grand f >niw, and a Fowg HtrciUta strangling the ser- 
pents. Thewe works were all intemleil as prize effor-ts. He 
. aOerwarits produrcd a statue of Michael Polcni of natural 
size for tlie city of Padua, and finished hU group of Dedatus 
and IcaruH in Carrara marble at the age of 21. There is in 
the attelier of Canova at Ro.tio a cast in plaister of ihis 
giimp. Dedalus is i-eprenente«l as an old mnn, presenting in 
his features all the marks nf an advanced age, but uith an 
unpleasant effect Icarus forms a direct contrast with this 
figure, and is represented ns looking with an insipid and af- 
feclinnate expresNion a' his father, who n fixing un his wings. 
This wni-k. now in the possession of the Chevalier Fisani, 
scan'ely indieatrs the tahn's of the ai-tist. It produced the 
artist, nevertheless, a recompense equally honourable to him- 
self and to the magistrates who decreed it. The senate of 
Venire i;ranted him a [tension of 30(1 ducats a year, and sent 
him to Rome. Thither he went in the suite of the ambassador 
Ztilianit who was sent to Home at the close of the year 1 779. 
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CanovB devoted liimadr n itb murh zral to the stndj nrtbe 
Uitiqui- in Ilie tirsi year* of Itis residfnre ai K>Kne. He »- 
icuteil fitrliis illuslnoiis |iif itertiir Rc-zzi'iiiro thr Apollo ertnvm' 
Villus himMlfwith laurrl. This in a itatiie of miMlrrair mrrit, 
l>but tiol uirh'iut ail iRi[irpNs of the beau idttti; ami indi' aiiag 
T the tranaiiion ol the aitist fniin a sei'vlle imltatiun »f nalura 
[vto a 8p|«'tiaii of hor bpHUiics. 

The sniiip of Theseus sitting m tht- Jiinotnvr whii h he has 

J iriain. ami whirh huH ttecn bi-a>itifiilly engraved bv Murghrn, 

[ iJB the first wfirk which gained Cano^ a a n'ltorirt}' at Rome. 

|_At was executed in 1783 in Carrara inikHile, and tlMw^ti (he 

Wnreptiiin nf It roniains nothing reniaikaltl^i the work unites 

D much variet)' nf excellence an t« deHervr a |dare ■mnng Uie 

IDoat celebrated nf ihe artists. 

The celebrated Fren' h an haiologtst Quatremere rte Quiit* 
(sy was at that time at Rome, and enroiirit^-d Canova. who' 
I hesitating what path le should take, in (he rnnli'<ne<l 
i\ of the ancients. Fnrtuiiiitely for the final Kur(-es<i of 
pie artist hin tiews coincided with thnse of his friend, and ha 
letermined to aim at rmulatiTig the masters of antiquitjr ; and 
I tbrm his manner from a iininn of their acveriu and xini- 
■lirity, with a sweetness and tenderness of expression prCM- 
nai- to himNelf. 

A ha))|>y opportunity soon presctitcil itself (o him far gxin- 

I log a reputation of inde|ieiideni e and originality. He wa» 

I .entrusted with the execution of the moiiiimcnt erected t« the 

rtWemory of Clement XIV. in the church of (Ac JjK««e». The 

,. artist here found an open field wheiv he wtw at liberty t» fil- 

low the guidance of his genius. The munnmetital Hculjitura 

I itn the chtirrhes for a century preceding, had formed itwif a 

^ 'peculiar and barbarous slvle, wh.illv remote from tlie puro 

' models -if antiquity. The "monument of Benedict XIV. 1 1 St. 

" r'ti. was tiie last specimen nfthis manner. Tliiii of Clc- 

t \IV, entrusted t-i Cannva, waw destined to begin ■ new 

In the execution of it the artist had to wre.stir <rith all 

e nbstitrles presented by his inexperience and the attnupt 

W oeiginnlity, and lliougb inferior to the riper pr()durti<ms of 

||%ls chiwl, is infinitely superinr toeiery thing which liadhre* 

[xeriited in the preceding eceUsiantiral manner. It is jilarrd 

ft-er the entrance of the saeristy. the real door of ilie aarristy 

ming a part of the monument as an intended reprtsea- 

htinii of the porlal of a sepulchre. It u in tlM lurin of » 
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n and Gentleness weep over the 
) sits in tlie usual ili-c^s, and 



{i^Minidical gniup. Muleratio 
SarruphafO'^ oi* liic I'ii|>e, wU< 
bestows Ills betiedi'Iiiitt. 

Ill tlie cimi-HC of the cxenilion of this work, Canova im- 
pro\e<l liiiiiMflf visihl>, anil bcgHn tn lunceive w th iiioiv iIU' 
timtiiess the clwracter uf tUe stjle he was to form liir him- 
self. Ht' h'ld alrcadf moileili-il in ilay the gmup of Cupid 
and Psythe, and waH ninmiiasinnc-d by an Etiglishman lo ex- 
erute it in ntarble. The w.irs in Italy prevenred its heing 
traiiK|rarted lo Kngland. ami it pa!«.srd into the pll^seK!<ioIl 
ol Murat. There is perhaps more skill tliun genuine beauty 
ill the exei'ulion of this work. The idea of it is bo-roweivd 
fnim a picture pru»*er\cd fi-nm Uertulaneum, in which a fawn 
Cfti'eMites a rerlining nymph. It in a snbjeit more suitable to 
the peni il than the chisel ; the iiiiortuining of the arms mid 
the position of the hcKil ai'e ill adapted to the marble, nor is 
there nny possible point of uew in whiehthe expression uf 
the tno faces ran be seen at ooce. 

Cannva has the arl in the ihilinh which he gives his works, 
to pruduce ill the s|ieFta(iir an impression ciinespunilins with 
the tenderness, uhicli reigns iit his subjerts. lie impartt to 
the marble the appearame of a sod waxy substance, and when 
it has received the last pidish with the pumice stone, he em- 
ploys an oily mordent lo diminish the dnzzling sjdendor of 
tlie uhitencsa. and produce a colour bordering on yellow. 
Conn iHNetirs, who seek in a ntatue beautiful forms executed 
vith the greatest pussililj purity, are not pleased with a me- 
chanical accessory uf this kind. But it adds highly to Ihc 
gratification of the amateur, uho is more ready to yield to 
his enthusiasm, and tn Judge of llie merit of a work, by the 
gratification which it afTords liim. — A similar jii-ocess was 
made use of by the ancient artists, ns may be seen in a beau- 
tiful Amazon de-icrilied bj Mr. Quatremerc de (juiiiry, in a 
memoir on this subject, read to a class nf the instilute. 

Tlie wnrks executed by Cannva after his Cupid and Psy- 
che, are the portrait of the young prince Ci^arlortsky and a 
I%Rus and <silonix. The young prince is represented under 
the character of Cupid, armed with his bows and arrows. 
There in a grea' deal of sweet and amiable expresRion in lliis 
figure, though not wholly without awkwai-dneKs in the atti- 
tude. The same defec's may be traced in two c«)iies made 
of it and sent rp-ipectively lo Ireland and to England. The 
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Venus and Adanin in known only Trnm tlm dcsrriptiuD of 
QuHln-mtTe tie Qui cy und t'rocn Uiu nifidrl. 'the work ia ' 
marltlc wus ile^rrujcd by tiie ai-ti3( bimsclf, as of a clianuicr 
inrlining lu ttie Uri-ntiaiis. 

Slioi-tl^ afier tlipne woi-ks, Catitiva was coraoiwsiaitei] by 
the prince Uczzunk-u. tci take iliar^ of ibe moDHmcnt tu be 
ei'eclcd b} hia family to fojie Clement \lll. Wtlhiii Ibe 
inniiense Wiills of Ul Peter, wliere ever; thing kmcUk »ul rf 
Cfiminon pr<t|ii>i-tiun8, it in inipmsible for a tnoNumciil (o ■erai* 
the attention of the spertatur. unlean it asauine li«cl( iIpcm 
colutwal Inrins. — Thts nf Clement Xlil> wliich was ciini|i|ffed 
in I 9-> ii wholly in uriiton wilh tlie grandeur of tbe e<JUice 
Whirli it was meant tu adorn, ami dim in)|>uiiitie« Itself iimne- 
dialely among all the ntheitj in the churcli, wbicti are eiecut- 
ed in ihe ecd^slastlcal »t>lo. On the right ol'lhe Sarropluigiig 
a majestic figure of Ueiigiim stands erectt kolding lite rrm» 
with her t-ight liand, and her letl resting on the tuuiulus. 
Her head is adormHl with a gilded ri-uwn in raira. On tin 
lett lA the Surrnphagns i-eclines a GenJiH. umler llic ffH-in nf 
a ymith. wilh an inverted I'lirli, He resta nil <be vepulrhn] 
urn. and lixiks ujiward wilh n languiil expreKsion. Un the 
two sides nf the ine<lallluii. upon the Sarroiili«gu<-. is tbe ia- 
aiTJption. Clbmbhti xtii Rezzonico P. M. Fritki* Fuji. 
Two ftrtuei seaieil *itb averted hacks ara HCen in rduxv 7 
Ofioiiness witli her bnnd^ crtMHed ot> tbe breasl, tnA Utpc <ttlh 
a rniwn in her i iglit hand and un anchor near. Bohinil the 
Sarcnjiliagiis i^ the Pnjie. in his iKintilirnl habils. kneeLiti; »n 
a riishion. Tlf height of the ligure nf the Pii{te in acvrntEvn 
feet. Beneath the figures nf Religion and tlie Geitius, arc 
the lions to which we have already alluiled. The whwle moo* 
niiienl bettays the hand of a master, and notw itbatandi^ 
aeteral drfects. is worthy of his repiitaiinn. 

Aflcr this. Cuoxva pioduci-d a HiipiU itaniHnf;, vria^l ■ 
Co|ij ol' bii griiu|i of t'tipiii and Paydic «ith some rbatigtM in 
the (Irens, for a Runsiiin princeJis: a Feniu und MmUi k 
mniHiment »( the Chevalier Emu, and Paifclie holding a Iniirr* 
fly in hrr fingers. Hi» worko fl^>iH (his tim>* >iiul()|tly l« 
aitch a degree, Ihitl be is able himself In do nothing min 
tlian put the finishing hand to tliem. And hating nxule 
hi(M>*ir perfectly fnmiliHr wilh aniiquitv. by the i-ead-ng fnf 
vhich he has iie\eril»e|pSM fimml leisure, wlialever de> iuli'mi 
hi^wriM <^**fa ■VSL'HiSlSi^tJ!'^^'"'*""'' ''i'*'"'^' "rart. 
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an- to be aacribcil tn hia own tasle, and not to want of infor- 
mation. Tiie Venus and Adonis is »n iinitaliuit ul tlie an- 
tiqtte in the Viitican, and it in the piissensiiin nf the Mnitiuis 
Borio at Nafilca. TUo mausoleum [ifllie Chevalier Gmo was 
executed by order uf Ihe re[uiblir of Venice, Up-tn a tablet 
of maHile, x^hirh n-|»resents the wavps of tlie aea, is neen a 
8l<m|i i>f war. of the kind invented by ilic Chevalier Emo, in 
bin expedb ton against Algiers. The bust of thin admiral is 
plated on a rolumu three feet high, at (he base t»f wtiich the 
muse ol history inscribes the name of Emo, in letters uf gold. 
The Geniits uf Fame rruwns the bust witli laurels. Thi<i 
statue »-a% in the aniumn of i8l8. lying in rases on tho 
flour of ttie armory at Venire, having been removed from tlie 
spot where it was originally plarrd. The figure of Psycho 
holding the butter'fly is exeiuled with infinite gi-are. The 
idea of it was ]>erh:ips suf^grsied by the anrient statue of a 
child holding a bird, from whirh Chantry also prnhnbly bur- 
rowed the same roncepltnnt in the pnnrait ol' a rUitd of whirh 
the model is in his atldier. The I'syche of Canova belonged, 
in 1806, to the count Mangili of Venice. 

Hitherto Canova had made wraire any attempts in relievo. 
Be determined at length to try his skill, in this department 
of the art; and in the ye;ir 18(I3 were to be seen, in his 
workshop, sixteen .specimens of hiiiin relievn, on the his'ory 
of Socrates, and u)«iii Homeric and other subjects. The bert 
of these works represents the city of Padua ; but he is thought, 
in all iif lliem, to have ciime far shiirt of that excellence, 
which marks the efforts of Thnrwaldsen in the departiiient of 
baa rrtiijii. 

Among the vei-y best of Ihe works of Cariova is th" pcnt- 
tenl Mi^dnten, praying on her knees, with a cross of two 
reeds held horiz"otaUy in her hands, with tears starting from 
her eyes, and a living expression of penitence and grief. It 
belonged originally lo M. Dn»eyner ol Paris, who was at- 
tached to the French service in Italy in 1797^ but has since 
passed into the poRses«t»n of M. Sommariva. 

or a character wholly different from the Magdalen Is tho 
Bebe, who is represented dancing on a cloud, and pouring 
out the nectar for the gods. Her figure is marked with alt 
tbe IVeshness of youth, is hare to the girdle, and t hence di«'n- 
ward clothed with a dra))ery, in ^thich sinne the artist has 
niit belli (lerfectly successful. It belongs to the Marquis 
Albrizzi in Venice. 
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Let us now consiilci' CauuVH in anollier cUbs or aabjfctft, 
Tlii'/'iriims Hercules preapUating JAchax inio the wa ws» th« 
subjiTt uf liiu choii'e. . Tlic pi-incijiAl figui-e, exceeds in siza 
c\ en till- Faniese Uerculcn. 'I'lic subject is truly irAgivat, 
nnil IK executed \^illi wmderfnl piiwer 'I lie manner in whicli 
tlic lieru fC'^-M'^ Liclias l>} tlic hair of Ins liewd Kitil fam d-ot, 
lioliliiig tiim ihuB inserted in tlic air, wliile the wrrUhed 
victim rlin;;s in vain witli Itifl UanAn In » nirk is |ierlia[n mit 
of nnture. It in also olijttctcd to tlic priiiripal fiic^if t lUal it 
is ton niiirrw turnsN tiie hips, and that the puisonrd >e&i is 
too lijiiht Rnd innigniricant. This iniim>ing group unn- tie. 
longed to ihf duke uf Miran'la i<i Nut)lcs, but has |iaa4Pft inio 
the piisHesNion uf the banker lorluiiiii. the duke uf ilnuci- 
ano, at Umtic. 

'I'lic two Oliidialors, Kreiignfl and Dikmoxenos, asabjer) from 
pHUSHnius, is another woik in the Haitie grand 3t>Ie. There 
is a wantornobilit} both in the rountenanrra and (-rwaoftba 
cambatuntsi and tlio rxpresa'nn of bniti- strength k Uiu Ji'de 
relieicd hy that of rnura^ nnd heroism. Thr g> "lleinwn oC 
the Jaiicy too flnd I'ault wiih the Htiiliide^, as <'..nirary Xu Uie 
rules ol boxing ; a fault to be exrusnl in ronsictiTatiun tiT the 
want in Rome of an estiihliiihment like Fixfi' ronri in Lon- 
don. Notwithstanding the deferis iti tliin work, il in roiu d> 
eird till- hujipiest iRbit of Canova in the heroic stjle; and 
forms a part of the collection in the Vatican. 

Another Cujrid and Psyclu, runner)^ in (MisNCSiiiiin of Mu- 
ratt is one nf ihe most beaiililnl works of Canova. Bin Pal- 
amedes. a statue giniduced about the name lime with the 
Gladiators and intended as a counterjiart of the I'erseus, met 
with a singular fale. It wa.* overlhMwn and hmkrn h> the 
Tiber, which penetrated into the altelicr uf the artbl, in >1m 
inundation of 1B05. 

In the years 1796 and 1797, was executed by Canova the 
model for the monument of the archdurhes Chrtsljua of 
Austria, the wife of Albert, duke of Saxe Tesihen. This 
monument was set up, in 1805, in the rUapcl of the chiirfii of 
Ihe Au(;ustinea at Vienna ; »here also is the t<nnh •>( Lropnid 
II, by Zauner. This rein»rkahle work, bi'siiirs the uoaal 
parts of a monument, contains two j^ronps constituliiig a 
funeral train. The one group cnnsiflls uf Virtue, wilb two 
children, carrying torrhi's. appmarhiiig tn enter the door of 
the tomb, with backs turned to the spectator. T\m oUmt 
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at a greater dintanre on (lie right, pppresenta Bfnevo- 

rsnder tlie r<>t-m iiF a young womHii, sii|>)H>iiin^ u blind 

in. whii IN Ird by n giil nf about six ycnrs. with lianda 

ant) a drooping lifud. Ni>twi1hNtaiidiiig t)ie esroptions 

\*bt thf idea ol" this ttork. and the inrongruity Tound by 

critirB. in the inlr'nl«rtion ol'a tlientrical pioresftin" of 

into a W'irk in mai-bie, it is nevertheless a produrtion 

Ftiile beauty and rfTert in ita details, unqnrstinnably su- 

f to every nKinumental work ■>!' the same rlaxs, and the 

'of a brilliant eporh in the history of the art. 

ITS'. Cannva exerntcd the model of a statue of tho 

tf Naple.<i in (he dress of a Roman warrior, and the 

WBH completed in "803; it is in marble and is one 

Dost beautiful wi>rks. In the winter of iai8 — 19, he 

wplnyed on tlie model of a colossal etjuestrian statuo 

^ king of Naples, which has siiiro, we believe, been cast 

in bronze. 

In 1798 and 1799, Canova accompanied the prince Hez- 
iMtuineo on a Journey to Prussia and GentiKny. On his return 
be pasaed some time in Veiiiie, occupied in desi.^ning an altar 
for the church 'if his nntive village fassagiio, where we have 
understood he has since imlered the erection of a church at 
bia own espetise. and nn a pure doric model. 

The first work exhibited, after his relorn to Rnme, was tho 
Perseus, to which we have already alluded. This is one of 
tlir chief Works of Canova, and cnntribiiled more, perha|)8, 
tiian any nther, to obtain him, in the public estimation, the 
palm nf the art. It represents Perseus stepping fm-ward with 
the head ofMedu^<a. held by the hair in his left hand, and a 
sword in the right. Without entering into the discussions of 
the ronmiisseun* npon Ihe subject of this statue, it is objected 
to It, that it in hut a pai'ody or copy of the Apollo Bchidere, 
and that the pnsilinn is unnatural, and even one, which it 
Tfould he physically inipossihle for a living man to stand in. 
The jirincipal details of the work and the mechanical skill 
are thought among the happiest efforts of Canova*s chisel. 
A Marx, tfie paciftciil' r, intended as a pendant to the Pers.us, 
WB" exhihited in clay by the ariisl in 1805. It was an un- 
successful effort, and never executed in marble. 

In 1B03. Canova wiw railed to Paris My Napoleon, for tho 
purfHise of 'xecoting liis statue. Itapprai-s to tiave been the 
design of the ailist to present in the bead the tiital of a hero^ 
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but llic body is tint of corrc-i pending ilif^nity nnil brwity. 
IK lirifeii |ialma lii(;li> inclu'Iiiig the ban*-: ttic body incliii 
fiiruanl on the right leg ; unci in th« rif^hl buBd is a kIkW 
with tlie goildesM of victor;. Thp lelt iirm is bmt and ^u^ 
pnrleil by a iance. ovtr and Itehind ibc ai-in Itan^ » mantta 
and, with this pircptiim, the xtatue is |ii'ricctlv naked, li " 
said of UiisstKtup \iy the critics. ■ that it is vtry Ur^v. mtbo 
ra[ires8ing the idea iifgiiiiMicur;* or, to retain ili<- (lUynrwor 
• qtirsta stalua i moltu gmade, Ncnza chr abbia atchnn* ahik 
grandesau.' The aiticle on Cantivu in the Bini^iphit i 
homvies vraitit, a work, whirh our thorough dislike Oirll 
Hpiril in whirli it is compiled, prevcnls our rvpr rtnonlif; Irtj 
fcwt when iirjpid by the want of tho facts it ritnt»irK, ami i>vwi 
they tiiitKt be rereiveil with caiitioni tltus speaks of Utui xtaluo; 

■ This work wu interKted to be placed in thegallcrj nf intiquei 
in the Louvre, liul IJi>nH)iarte, sPeinK hinineir lepivH-med in 
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ler too like nature, heirayed hiii disBalj^facltcm at oii im^t 
his pergiin so like himself, anil yet so void ot noMrDfr^s ana lui 
bade the exhibition of it tn ihi- public. It remained in tl>e 
fbrahng time concealed behind > veil. In 1SI4, at tbe f<erM 
of the restwation, it em>eare(l fur a muiiient, hut wasretnaikdcdlB^ 
the magazinea, which it is not destined lu leave. 

We apprehend tlio nudity of this statue, a qtulil}' jurf uif 
eraled in antiques, and by no means admissibti- iu a cwitrin 
porary portrait, to have beet Die true reasoi) nt it* rnnccaUi 
ncnt This statue of Napoleon is I<i be diHtiitguisbed fnMI 
that which sUind on the lop uf the column in the ptarr YbiW 
dome, wbicli was attempted to be pulled down by the mob, 
by liieansof a rope round the neck, on tbe oecnpaliannf I'arii 
by the allieti, and which was aHerwardg taken iloi 
the pmteolioii of a corps of Uusslan soldiers. Tlie while lli^ 
«f the Bourbons nou orrKpiea its place, at the top of tl ' 
faeiiutiful column. Our Italian, or ratlirr Sweilish, maOtaritJ 
[M. Fernow, the author of the Raemitclic StuOten, is a Saede] 
relates that while. CHnnva waa nt w.)rk on the statue of Bon»H 
parte, l*n|re Pius VII made a visit to the attfUer n( thr irtbLi 
Allrr the workmen, agreeably to usage, had berii mdnillrdi 
and had kissed the feet of his holiness, the Pupr passed iiiU 
another apartment, where slooil the model of titc BtalMd 
Bonaparte. Caiiova pointed to a bhirk of inarlileof InimnM 
size, and without a n|>'it. adding thut it was tlesignnl tu for- 
iiisb tlie statuca both of his huliuess ftud the Fi-eiicli c 
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* Pins V1I/ adds our autltor. • evinred a sin^lar joy. at 
undvi-MUtntliiig Ihat his likentm was to tie tut from ttie uiin« 
blw k, with thai of ihe hi>i-o hIxkd he liad coiisecraied.' We 
a)i))rFht-nd that whoever has seen the model of the Nlatuc of 
BiHiaparie. «hi('h wan the last tinier, and pnibabl^ is riuW» 
in ihe Aurksho)! iit' Caiiova. will le«l Hti-img diiulitx of a block 
of luartile ever having been traiisiHirted to Rome, large enough 
fur tliat staiue and anothei' benidea of the I'ope. For the rest, 
at the period when this valuable anerdoie was recorded ( i B06) 
it was iiu duultt a |io|)ular dortruie in the crclesiHstiral ^t4tej 
thai il3 trrf>[)oral and s|iii'itual head was on gnud terin>> witb 
the Franrheiniieror. But should ourjMiur labours And their 
way, HI lhi<H time of day. to the eyes of any of the tnithfol 
subjects iif Ihe Pope, ihey will feel ax tittle gratitude to u-* for 
repeating this anecdote, as they dn to tlie Abbe Gregoire> 
ihr having iransUte^l and reprinted a i-hristinas homily ofhia 
hnl>Mi-sSt then tin- ritizen Cardinal Chiarainontl. preadied in 
1797. in whicli, acroidingtii Gi-ftgiire's Iranslation. the ven- 
erable Cardinal, now Pope, es'laims. ' Yes. my dear brvth- 
rcn.be ye allrhrifitians, andyou will be sxrelletit democrats.* 
Among the nuinorous works executed by Camiva, since 
this jterind.oneol' the most relebraied is his Venus, originally 
made to replarr the Venns de' Mediri in the Florence gallery. 
Il ix now preserved in the palace Pitii. the r-esidence of the 
GraiHt Uuke of Tuscany, and a copy of it, formerly belong- 
ing to Luf'ien Bon^tpart^, is in the possession of the Marquis 
of Lansdnwnc, at L'indon. 

The iUihie lif' the Fnnceis Borgkext, the aister of Bonapai-te, 
ii» preaerveil in tiie Borgliese place at Rome, but not per- 
■tiited to he seen by the public. It is half naked, seated on 
a much, the head re/'lining on one band, with the apple, ad- 
judg'dofold by Paris, in the other. 

'i7(pj<fi(s irverrmmng a Centtiur may be considered as serving 
an a pendant to Ihe f;i>(>np of Uennles and Liihas, and is 
thnngtit sriperior U* it. It has the di-fect of the latter grrtn[i, 
of itorti-ayingasubjiTt rather horrible than sublime, and it is 
with effort that the eye rests npnntlie agonized straggles of the 
setni human Nuffi'rer. Among the more i-eeent pn^I net inns 
of Cannva.theflnnrwsftnd the JVymp/i rerlinin^ while Cupid 
plays the lyre ai-c lln* nioit celebrated. There U Homethin^ 
of (heafRf'iation and rof|iiclry of a French opera dancer, in 
the air of one or two of the first statues, a want of the inno- 
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cencc And flimplirily which brcaihe in thoM nDdrU <>r tl 
antique M liicli arc dcvutcd tu ttit' sftnie nubje^U I'Iip gi'oup ' 
the Njmpliaiicl Cupid is pleaHing, paitiiularljr Uieairiliiilc i 
tiie latter, whose wliolcauulsei-msabM'rhiMl in tlie miuic ul bi 
little instrument. A copy of this group has t>cen latcl) 
for the present king of EuKlanil, (jeorge IV. 

In IB'.i. Caiiuva was dppiitetl by the Pojie ti) Nujiitriutenl 
the removal Honi Pai-ia of the works and inonunietitH <>( art*. 
that had been bi-oughi tliither frain the etclcsiasiicai ■^at4U> 
The Paris wits remarked, that instead of the title uf ami 
drur, liG should ha»e borne that of eni^oUrar. Be rerrired 
mission, on thi.soccasion,to makeasialueuf tlie tmprrar AI* 
esander. todocorato the palace uf the seniite at St. Ptti-r*!iburg» 
Shortly after, he visited London, and was presented hy ib» 
then Prince Regent, with a iliiimonil NnulT-bnx. Ulh frrJingS- 
of admiration, on viewing the Elgin marbles aJ<n'«( tha 
only authentic monumentH afhis great master Plddiae. which 
lie had seen, aiv eipirssed in a letter to M. Viaconti. pn'tiied 
to a memoir on the nub ji^t of thewe iitarblcH, by iliai rdrbnUrd 
antiquarian. Can>>va had been applied in. some Time befuT^ 
by Lord Elgin, to restore theHci mutilalrd, but prex-iom rrli'i 
of aniiquit; ; but very pro|ierly declined an undertaking, iv 
which aurc'-ss would havp been ^n difficult to altain. *ai 
so liitle likely to be appreciated. It n->aU\ surely bum bent 
neither for the interest nor credit of Caniiva. to raniiltij bif 
time and risk hia rojutation, in re.sloring legs, arma, and 
nosps even to the siatues of Phidias. 

On his i-eturii to Rome. Canova wasrecoited with great 
dislinrtion. The academy of St. Luke went out in meet titn 
in a body, and his holiness, in an andienrr grai'ted him Jan. 5) 
181G. ronduscended to present him, with his own hand, tbe 
certifirale of his enrolment on the bo-k of thr rapilnl. Snr 
lias the apostolical bounty Htopi>cd hei-e, for with tiic litlnf 
•Vcii'^iiis of hekia, a |)enHioii nf 3000 dollaia wan ronfrnvd lUk 
the artist. This, we understand, with a liberality wiirtky hit 
great fame, he appropriates to the encouragement i^ U«c arfc 
and the aid of poor artists. 

The elder masters ofien united in themselvca tierenl' 
branches of the art. Phidias was at ome the master ut 
arrhitcrluiT, and sculpture Michael AngHn was wulpnir, 
painter and aiTliitect. We have one stntue in a rhurrh of 
Rome, said to have been modelled by Ilatihael : and Bend* 
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n) used thA pencil iierlmps ns well as tlie riiUtl. Catiotatoo 
baa pHinted a few iiirtiirex. It has ronimoTily happriiefl ihat 
the pjrturcB of srtil|Jt»rfl havp been (teliective in rolourin,!;, 
but rnrrvct thniigli liiird in thr dr-aninj;. Cjiiiova'» pirtui-e<>, 
on tlie ntltcr )iand, fii-e I'aint ntid ikiwcHmh in (rui»)mHitioii, 
but poHHeHH the benuiil'ul and natural liriN n{ tlie Vrnfftiuri 
6clioi)l; giving anuther iiinfiriiifltt'in tn the rumark. that it 
Ifi perhapA Horne quiiht.v in the air and dimate. uhicli ia the 
ultiniaie strarrp of ttie fxcellriirfi of that srhool in thii^ reH)ifct. 

An nothing i.i iinintt-iTsliiig. which cnnc.ernsmen IiI^p Can- 
ova, it ina> he addeil, thai in liin person he ia not above rhe 
otiddMog Htaiure, active in his movements, ver; induHli-inu<t in 
his habits, highly amiable in his temper, and roui-teons in his 
manners. Tlie opinii>n was cxprCHMtd at Hi>mp, at <hc. time 
tliat tie v/M employed an (he stalite of Wa«i|iinglon. tiiat the 
■p)ierpart of liis face was iint unlike that of tlie Genei-al. 

With rej(|>ect to this siatue. the only work iif Canxva, sh 
far as we are aware, which nurrmintry ran boa^t, If indeed 
it have already reached Hiileijeh, we ran speak only nf the 
tnodrl in riay. The likeness is certainly not sin ng, and the 
Artist ('nni)d>iined of the want of materials to deduce it from ; 
a circumslance the innre (o be regivttcd. as no countenance 
is belte<- asm tained than Wanhington's, and if materials uere 
not put into his hands, it riiuld mit be because they dn not 
«xist. We apprehend, moreover, that the rostitme of the 
statue will not suit the American tasle. Gen. Washington 
Is represented sitting, with a tablet suppoi'ted by hia left hand, 
on which lie \h aliout to write the constitution of America 
will) a style, nhirh he holds in his right. Tli<iugh thus orcu- 

5ied an a civil legislator, he is clad in the Roman military 
ivss with a brazen cuirass, half of the thigh, the knees, 
atid legs bare, and military sandals. It seems to us that this 
dre.sa is in itself unbecoming, besides being tnconsiMent with 
the legislative or civil orrupation repeeseiited. The. only 
costume that we can imagine less becoming than the ancient 
military drcRs, is the fiimjcrn military dress, the hussar boots, 
fared cont, and hair cinblied up with pomatum, in which ue 
understand Mr. Chantry will dress Gen. Washington in the 
fitalue designed for Boston, acronling to the theory of the 
English school, which enjoins llie closest possible imitation of 
nature, and adherence to historical truth. Neiiher of 
these pniicii)!en in just in the art. NatHFc is to be imitat- 
JVtrro Serin, Ao. 2. 49 
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ed. nnly in lier nolilc. eelect, and pleasing parts, and his- 
torical truth adhereii tn no farther than it adds In th« 
beauty, grandeur, and iharin uf the work; prtividrd that the 
deviatttHi be nut nuch am to shu- k oiir judgmenlt. Lotik at 
the statue of the Queen beftire St. I'aul's, in tier tioap and 
t»upet. We wfluld have had Gen. Waslitnj;ton's statue in 
the true claNsiral dress, the ancient civil senatorial robe, call 
it Rinnan or- Greek, alike removed from the indelicate hure- 
neHsof tlie Rinnan armour, and the fantastical cuts and folds 
of our modern tailoriiiij;. 

The work of Madame Albrizzi, at the head of Ifais article, 
is, as she informs us in tlie preface, but a prclimimirj' vnlutae, 
intended to have been followed by another, with tfae enf^vH 
designs of the works of Cannva, and an account of his life. 
Wp have never seen this continuation, and arc inclined to 
think that the little volume before us is all that has appeared. 
It contains a brief account of the principal Btatuei* and works 
in relief of Canova, rather in the way of encomium than 
description, and animated not less by a personal (rirndfihif 
fur the artist, than by the merit of his worlu. Madame 
Albi'izzi is herself in possession of a beautiful bust uf BcIcd, 
the gift as well as the work of Canova. 



Art. XX.— 1. The late freer in Boston. New England 

MedicalJournal. Oct. ISig. 
S. Case of Ike ship Ten Brothers ; bein? the report of a cammilla 

of the Board of Health, unanimoust^ acceptai, and jraMisW 

hj order of the Board. Boston. ! 8 1 9. 

3. J} slalement of the occurrences dunng a vtatigaanl ydiav 
fever in tlie dlij of A'ev> I'ork, in the summer and atUiuiuut 
month </ 1 8 1 9. New York, 1819. 

4. Observalifnis on the epidemic ff 1819, at it prevailed in a 
pari of the dty of Baltimore. By David M. Rceae, M. D. 
Baltimore, 1BI9. 

The cities of the United States have exhibited a curino* 
spectacle during the last year. In most of our prindpal 
towns, a malignant ami fatal disease, long known m ibr 
yellow ^ever. has prevailed to a greater or less rxlrnt { nt the 
same time that in the greatest part i>f them a rigid nystem of 
quaranliuo has been put in execution in eacli, In'pnstcnt 
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«ame disease from tlie otbera, Phil- 
i-i- reputation fur kindness and lios- 
"<rs wiiliin her owti liordf re, earned 
' .<i t'ai-, as lo prohibit all intfrrourHe 
'_ iliiniiirG, rclused a ahfltei- to those 
i,«;e from tlie disease, and deriici! 
y lo pass thi-ough,-to all who had 



I'll her citizens, struck with terror, 

ccliim ri'oiii belbre the face uf the 

were tih'it by bnndi'ola, and all 

i-i|ueiice of it, and when her courts 

eiiiuved toother places, for fear of 

rieupun vessels which arrived from 

}\'\\i was shut ill Consequence of the 

<■ of business was not interrupted. 

lom Biistun. aftei- spendine^ seven- 

^r»und of New York, inpreferpnce 

the guardianship of her health olTi- 

t4i the piare which was the source of 

kertised at New York, and a reward 

lenxion, as though he had been a felon, 

England were brought to, opposite the 

ork, and obliged to submit to visits of 

c exposure to the disease, lest peradven- 

ight the plagtie from Liverpool. Even 

ik of the general terror and onlercd a 

yellow fever should be imported from 



lime Boston was efjually engaged in enforcing 

uitions towards her sister cities. Her health 

it prevented, by the prevalenci* of the fever in 

d forms, in a small pitrt of the town, and occa- 

I of it in almost all the other parts, from yielding 

tf of impoi-ting it from abrDad, but applied to the 

KUfti the same system of quarantine, which some uf 

vtnrorced against ns. 

■ecli city has been looking abroad for the sources of 
Kand dreading their approach, when they were al- 
BPiIu her own walh. obstinately defending one little 
If while the whole citadel was in the hands of the enemy, 
enf things is a reproach to the community which 
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<iii|ijKM'1s it. Itsbuws must clearly, eiUit^r tliat the prcKat 
sj.lcm uf quaiaiitiue h* entirely im-fiiiictit, ns a proict^lion 
against tlic runtugiiin uf yt- llim feter. ui' that thi- dist-aac U 
cluiiieatir in \tn iirigin. and dues not ilf)]riid upuu cooixgiiia 
f»i' ite |irupag>iti»n. Wliicliettr {lart <>l' tlir Mllerniiiive U 
preleriTil, il is uvidi'nt that a j;n-ut and radiral cbanf;c ia 
nrLTK3;irj' in u<it: iDcaMUies of dtifeiicc n^ainst the atucks tt 
litis disease, licruiv tlicj ran be t-ntiiU-d lo uur rtintidrnce. 
It Kci'o (aiii lo trust tusliglK iiiudifiiatiuiistir partial uitirnd- 
meitta of a system, \thi('h is still no intpcrfeil, ttlVr the CX' 
pericnce o{ centuries lias endeavoui'ed, nith so little success, 
to i-emler it cumplctc. 

The ([ueslioii, \^hether the yellow fever is or is Dot ■ coo- 
tagiouH (liseasei hsus proilured too much excitcmenl aiunng 
the advocates fur the duriiine of cuntagitin* to receive a dis- 
passiuiiiitc and impartial exam iiiai ion. Tltey seem to regard 
it as a reproach to a country to sup|Hist it capable of original- 
ing HI} foUi a diaease. Their patriutism is llierefArc eojcapul 
to find it some origin, foreign to their ov n country. Hence, 
the disease is traced, or rathor suppnsed lo be Irared, fmni 
city to city, and from (Country to country ; the writer* in each 
denying that it belongs to them, until some place can b« 
found, which has no friend lo defend it from tlie imputation. 
This consideration, childish as it is in itself, has in Amrrica 
unriuestiniiahly had much eflcct in procnting a fair intesti- 
gution of the true character of the disease j not indeed su 
rauch in the profession, which is the hcil qualified to judgo 
correctly on the subject, hut nmnng those who have nomediral 
knowledge, and who unronuiiatel) have Iheentire root nd of all 
measures relative lo the public health. Vie are told uith murh 
conGdence and zeal, tliat il is a libel on our connlry ti> sup- 
pose it capable of generating yellow fever ; and llic freltnga 
of self-inlei-est of (hnse, the value of whose property maj be 
nflt-ctedby a belief of il.s domestic origin, a'd ii) giving efltet 
to the assertion; until passion and |irejudicc'are tnade tlie 
arbiters of this great fpiestion. Yet no good reason unbe 
gh CO uhy (he disease should not be produced, aa well in Vbis 
as in any other conntry. If, as is generally suppoHrdt it nnn 
its origin to the rflVcts of putrefaction, the temperature of our 
climate, in its highest slate, which U the only time the difieaac 
prevails, is siifficieiil for a very active putiefacliie fcrmenla- 
tion { and no one can doubt that there are in nil our cities 
aliundant supplies of materials for putrefacliun to act 
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Several of tlic most disli'iguishefl of tlie morp recent Bup< 
porters of (tie ilurtriiic nl r"(itHf;i<in rfgniil Die jtlltiw ti-\er, 
as it baa prtvaileil during tlie lust turtiiy-erglit ynirR. us a 
new disease. eBsrntially (iilTeri'Rt from that ^hicU pn-noimly 
bore the same name ; the former tliey cnndiitl is cimliiftii-us, 
and aprcad only by rnnimimicatiiin from one iI)llt^iduill to 
another ; the latter, they alhiw has no surl> prop«Tly. Dr. 
ChJMhotmi wbu lakes the Irail in tlii^ opiflliint itay, • tlie ycDow 
remitting fevcp b aluiitst uoiveraally alhmeil n'H to be conta- 
gioub.* But he attHerts, that he hiiH publisl't'il two viiiumeft to 
prove it, thm a new and ciintagious yelhiw fever was gentrat- 
«d in the JHlaiid ot Bulam, im tl'i- c^aat of Afrirn, and iiil> 
ported into Grenada, in tho slijp Haiikey, in the npriiig of 
1793 ; and from thenre (laa ainn* bpen carried to diOvieRt 
parts of tlic world. Sir Jamis Kellowes. Dr. Pym, nnil 
oti rt'fi, have adopted tiiegt-m-ralnpinionool Dr. Chi^holm. but 
witlmut agi'eeing with him in limiting: the lime of ilii utigin 
to 179X Indeed Dr. Pym, allbou.qh he nOoplB rmm Ur. 
Cbialiolm the name of tiiilum fevn: labours to pnivr its ex- 
istence fur centuries as a dialinrtdiseaae ; and Sjrj Ft-lluwes 
acknowli'dgea that 'lie yellow fever at Cliarlestown in 1748 
was the same diaease aa that, wbich prevailed in Spain from 
laon to 1H13. 

Witli all these gentlemen, tbe doctrino of the cnntagion of 
jellow fever rtsts upon eslahlisbins a dislinrtive difiV'renre 
of cbaracter between the Bulam, or jieHtilential fever, and 
tho bilious remittent of fnrnier times. Yet it dees not appear 
tliat the phenomena of the two diseasrfi (if they are to be 
regar^led as two) are materially uidike each other, cicepi 
prrhups in the severity of tlie aymptoma, and the consequent 
falalily of the result. In the milder cases it is arkn.>wlede;ed 
by Dr- P> m that it is iinpossible to distinguish them ; and \a 
more severe cases it is cvidrot. that nol only the sump Hymp" 
toms, but tlic same combination of symptnms appear. Rome- 
tlmeSf at least, in bnlh. Indeed this very Kimilai ity ban been 
taken advantage of to prove the existence of cuntaginn, or 
ratboFt Tor the purpose of evading the proof that the diseaso 
exists without it. When it has been decidedly ahnwii in re- 
gard to some particular epidemic of yellow fever, that it poa- 
Hpssrd no Contagious pTfiperliea, the inforeTirc Is avoided in 
retrrenco to the general r)uestinn. b^ a.sR<iming gratuitimsly 
that the disease was only a remittent, and not the true yellow 
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Lwr pcHtileittial fever. In lliis manner Dr. Pym Ukes \X (or 
r^imted. that (he refer, which prevailed in Philadelphia i a 
1 17^S, wa^ilhtlrue Bnlam. anil thcrefoi-e of coiirw rontaxiotn^ 
[ und Uiat uf the subscquunt yeai-a a commun rcmiUcnt, anj 
root contagious ; aliiiough Dr. Kuah and his conlrtnp^raries 
I in rhiladelphia, with all their csprriencf! fttid nbivrvaiiiin, 
\ bad nut ttic sagacity to diacorer any iH-ciiliai-iira ot appear- 
p Knee, which shouhl cxrife sn much a» a aunpiciun. that T 
r diHcasi' of the diPT^irei.t iierinds was not idcntirtiL 
I This cirniTiiRldnce were alone siiflicirnt to «ti<tw- tbtt tlio 
f inpposed two iliBea^cs wre in fact one. It is \terfert\y abmr^ 
r to suppose that (hire are two diseases with rlurarrm m 
t diametrically opposite, that one in propagated only by conta* 
r ginn, while the othei' possesses no contai^iotis pmprrty wViat- 
r ever, and yet with phenomena so similar as lo irntlrr tUrA 
f incapable nf being dislinguiRhedfiom enrh otiirr, by rbc m<M| 

■ accurate and experienced observers. Btit this drrumtlanc« 
J docs not stand alone ; the two fornix of diseaw ar* every 
h vbcro blended together, and run promim'Uoualy into earb 
F stlier. Cases on record are frequent, in whirb a feter. which 

in the beginning was a mild remittent, has tenntn-'trd wtlh »9 
tlie peculiarities ascribed to the Bulam ; and on Ibc t>lh«r 

' band, in which a violent Bulam fiver has relHxrdintu ag 
■tie remittent. We are therefore warranted in rnosidering 
this disease as possessing th« same grnei-al chararier in aS 
Its forma and degrees of severity. If il ta rontapoiia in nM 
place, it is so in another ; and proofs that it is not fxtendoi 

|_ by contagion are fairly applicable to all places vbere tliff 
di^ase has prevailed. i 

We are not however limited to the mildtr forma of tli* 
diseaoe. for proof that it is not rniitagious. Abundant et id 
of this may be found in the circumstances of its prugmsinit^ 
most malignant state. But before we g>i into tlir examiMthirf 

I of this evidence, we must stop and inquire more ^xncOj wbal 
we are to understand by contagion. 

■ The term contaginn has olten been loosely used, tn expreji 
L any circumstance by which a disease may brrommnnlralri 
r whether it arise from contact with persons aiTt-cted by tirt 
, disease, ur from any other cause. By many jirrsona' erei* 
r epidemic is rei;arded as of course contagions, nnri among (hi 
L community at large every disease which is rat< tiinf^, as Hit 

called, is supposed tu be derived from contagion. ThiW 
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however, is not tlie tneaiiing wliicU properly belongs to tlie 
woril, riur i* it tlie sense in wliicli it is taken by the wiiterti 
on eitlier side, in retVrcncc to the question in di^putt. Prop- 
erly Hpeakiiigt cont&gion is a property of diseasei pnidiiccd 
only by the diHeaae itsell'. by which the same fi]imiic disease 
M cammunicateil front a sick to a well person, either by direct 
contact or near approach, or by the transmi'-niuii of nijiltcr 
which emanates from the disoase. Hrnc(^ a disease which ie 
the effect of contagion lias always the property of communi- 
cating itself to other pemonsi provided the same circumstan- 
ces exint, as thiwe in which it was itself produced. 

There are two causes to which the prevalence uf yellow 
fever is attributed. One is local in its origin, proceeding 
from cshalutinns from peculiar kinds of earth, or from the 
dectimpiisition of organized matter ; the ullicr is o. amuro 
general nature, being a communication of the disease from 
one individual to another, both these causes have in common" 
langu age been railed contagion ; but it is to the latter only 
that the term pm|)erly belungs. 

In order to prove that eiiherof these is tlie true cause of 
the disease, it is ubvinusly necessary to show that the disease 
is produced by it under circumstances, wliirh preclude all 
possibility of the uperation of the other. This is a coitsidera' 
tion which appears to have been very much overlooked in 
reference to the proofs uf contagion. If wc examine the cases 
adduced as evidence tliat this is a contagious lever, we shall 
find, generitlly at leafti, that the Bubjects of them had been 
exposed to tlie same li>cal causes of disease, as those were 
fnim whom they were nuppased to receive il. Persnns have 
visited their sick friends, have nursed litem in their sickness, 
have watclied with them, and mourned over them ; and in 
their turn have tak'-n the disease and died The same thing 
bas sometimes hap|iened to those who have not entered tlie 
^k moms, from only visiting the sickly districts. 

But, on (he other hand, when the sick are removed from 
the immediate circle in which they received the disease, do 
thiy carry with them Ihe contagion, and spread sickness and 
death around themf irtlieydo,let it be conceded that theyellow 
fevernwes the extent of its ravages to its contagion; if they do 
not, we are warrani<-d in the conclusion, that it is not .i con- 
tagious disease. That they do not, is abundantly proved by the 
history of the disease, wlierever its progress has been accurate- 
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^J detailed. Exam [ilea are very numernog of peraom, mh 
after being expotpil to llie causes of tlir yellow fevrr,hatr)^ii 
Amiirig titeir fiienils at a dislarire Trom ihosr rautes, iintl Ij4l 
had tree inlert^iturae witli tlicnit witlmul rommuniratin^ r| 
disease to any 'Hie, In many itrstancet watering and oebp 
partirit, whirii have been Rent on shore fV(inii nitifn of wu 
witliout having any rummunicatiun with sirk pmoflH a 
ahiire, have all been taken nick with tlic ycHnw tfvrr, iRt 
their retitr on board, and many of thpm haw dieid, wlijle n 
other |)eraon in the ship, allhouj^h lull of mrn, baa keen « 
fet'ted by it. Even ^lienthr sick an- rrmvdfd togr^hrr <ii 
hoBjiitHK that are ut a siiflirient distance frrntr tJie itrar nf tb 
cpi'ipmtc, tliey dn nnt communicate the dimaae tn Ibcir *t 
tendants. This has bren abundantly proved is thr b*«|ntal 
cetabiished for yellow fever patients in the vicinity of Nn 
York and Philadelphia. 

Wliiletbe yellow ffver raged in MaUji^a In tIKH. tlw i 
liabitantB of Churriann and some ollx-r Tiltagen in the virinW 
ty received many of the sick amon.^ Iliem; hm the dWail 
■was notcommnnicaled by tliem * ,N1. Dclr«tt-a, Itie Kmick 
practitioner,' says Sir James Fellowes,* (nlbrracd 
he was appointed by the alrade of that vHIn^^ the forhH 
Tnnsuls. and mercbanls, who had flwl thitfMT durinjr thf^ 
■ickneas in Malaga, to <(U[K>rint''nd the laza'-ftto that tSry hat 
for oed at ChiHTiana. Twenty ikts.'os barf nlfrady di 
«nTe. principally those who wentdndy into Malaga, and h 
Come fnxn thence with the disease upon Ihein. Thr sai 
observation was madi- in the neiglilHiiiring villafreN of Tnrrflt 
Molino, AJhaurin. AUurinego, and Coin, that the rniti;nnli 
from Mnlnga. the bakers and messengera. orrarrfrra mv 
those afll-cted, and most of them with the sympfonn of Ml 
yeUow fever. Bui he remarked, that nol «rie oribenmm. 
mtiiiicated the disease to any individunht of Iliv houK" ' It b 
Buri'ly morr rational to Hsciibe this esemption nt the in*>Bb« 
ftanta of these villagrx from the disease to the fttMencr i 
eontaginn, th;tn to adopt the opinion of the tnliahilnnte ihrn 
mlvea. that it wan owing to the burning of amniaUc bcri 
And plants in their oveni. 

This rircunintnnce has often been quoted, in snnport ut tfc 
dortiine of contngion. that those wlio flci- from towmi wWf 
tlie yellow fev<'r prcvitiN, generally ewape ifi* aflurka. It 
Wems to be forgotten that tbey withdraw fiw« tlie i 
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of the esh)iliiti<iii9 whirh uro ttio cauKO of disoasc. Sir James 
Fetluwes rrpurti it as • a curiouM aiifl striking tiict,* thai wliilu 
till' lever r^^-d in UibnJtar in iB0-1t ll>c lumilieti nf Cot. 
F^vrs, Mr. Thniiia^ Coojiei', and Mr. W;iikiiui. all I'ciii.tinctt 
free fntin it, at Kunqta near to Oiliraltar. r Kcqil (Jajii. Gaid- 
Iter in the fanitlj' ut' Col. Fj'ei'M, who was obli^n;'' tii [iAsn 
thruugli the town to attend hin duty. ' But.' cuntiiiutTS Sir 
S» -ta, • it is a curious fact, tliat altliough lie lintl syntptoius 
of the disease, they were not so Btitingly marked ax lo bo 
capable of rfiecting i'e(irnduction of tbe dixeaat' in others, for 
of tlic wholp family, iione were attacked with the prevailing 
CurDpIaint,* 'I'har Uie cauiie of the exemption of tlieiie fiiini- 
lieN from the disease, waii not what Sir JumcH auppoNes it to 
have been, tlie absenre of Ibe h-cruh of communicating con- 
tagion to titera, IB shown by the melancholy re.iull of « 
BiNiilar seclusion at the same time but in a less fortunate 
placr, reported also by Sir James FiUnwcs. Mr. Gem-jto 
Cooper, a bnitber of Thomas, ronfioed himself and fttniily 
to his house in a garden al llosia. But so far were ihey 
tTntu being preserved by this preraution, eii^ht oul nf the 
nine pel-sons lonnecltd with the family had the disease and 
ti\e died, beaiden four servants who were taken ill but recov- 
ered. 

Indeed we no where hear of jier^ons being securad from an 
attmk of yellow fever, hy avoiding an immediate conluct «itb 
the sick while thev remain in their immediate vicinity. In 
this rexpert there is a striking contrast between Ihi"! disease 
and the plague, wliicli is acknowledged on all hands to be 
contagious. In that disease, violent and fatal as it is, per- 
sons are secured from its attarLs, not only hy shutting thcm- 
aehes from its inBuonce while it prevails all around them, 
but may even visit the sick rooms with impunity, provided 
they are careful to avoid a<:tua1 contact with t))c diseased ; 
st the same time that Its liability to be commumcated from 
one individual to another, is not limited to any definite ex- 
tent We have seen that in both these parlioilars, the oppn- 
eite Is true of the yellow fever. Within the sitkly circuit no 
person is secured from it. by avoiding 'Ite presence of the 
sick, and without that rirruit. the disease is not communicnt' 
ed hy the mo^t intimnle intercourse. We might add very 
much to the evidence which wo have presented of the trntli 
of this nxKertion : but to collect all the proofs of it, would lio 
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but to add another tu tlie volumrs alread; pubiislied in «^ 
purl of it. 

An ail«mpt has lately been iRHtle \iy » zealntw frii'nil 
conia^iun to invade tlic inferenc^e from tht!) boUji of aviiictic 
tliat the jielhtw fevei is not contagiouR. by afuMirainK it us 
peculiar |)n>|icitf nf the contagion of lhi» iliBcasr, thxt it oc 
only in an impure atmoBphrrc ; just as oUier ilisevia Ivv 
their peruliar muili'H of coinaiunicaiiMg tfa«ir contagion, m 
by niMlactt annther by reHpirativn. &c. This byputhcss 
pcrfei tly without fountlation. anil is too absurd (o need a ( 
fuialion ; and shows Hucb an Ignorance of tkr subject tint r 
do not fee) at liberty to take advantage of the acbaowlc^ 
nent implied by it of the cori'octness of the points whicb « 
have been endeavouring to maintain. We should not bw 
noti'cd ilf were It not that the situation of its wiihnr, ut Ij 
editor of a public journHl, lian given him an opportunity- 
exert an influence ujmn |>iibl(i' opinion, inurh gmatcr (han 1 
is entilled (o by the extent of hia modiral knowledge. 

Sir Janieo Fellowes and Dr. I'yni acknowledge that tl 
disease i annot prevail in an open airy country. This, 
thoiifrh in other plucei) they pronounre It higlUi/ c 
tliey atii'ibiitc to the weakness of the coHtagtoB* 
too mucli diluted to act in aui h situations. But ^ 
that the discatie has shown no marks of con'tgie 
shijis »nd buspitals under cirru<nRtances ptCvttarif 
fale to ils operation. Besides, we might ask, if tin: coot: ^ 
is so easily destroyed, how it in capalite of bcttiji; eonvc; 
from country to country ; oi- lying durinant for mnnttu 
year*, ar.d the.ti reappearixg with destiurtive activity. 

In many places where tlie yellow I'eier tia>4 app^^rvd, ll 
lia> nnt t)i-en the least evidence of ttn importalifin : and 
In<mt ofthrm. the attempts to jmint out the ft" 
of ils imporiation liave b en Intumplete a: ' 
Bom ilifli-rcnt is this from the proKrew of : 
Any (it her disease whiih Is avowedl.v rnntiu::' 
bHi. in temperate climatei ut leitsl. | 
ries iif nurli weathrir as is the m'-"' 
health, and (ffMrrHlly begins in iii 

from thWr filthim-'s and wont of w ., 

■nited tmhe prfidunior* of putrid eviul<[i»iLS. Nrtther 

' priigreiB of ibi« fi-ver tht-nugh a t(i»\n ■^mtt a<« mif^htlie 

pected from a diseaao which ih propagated only by con! 
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Ttie rriends of those flr§t alfectetl, who are moHt ivady to 
visit Un-ni in tlicir sickness, ar« not likely to be liinitcil to 
their immiMUate noigblioiirhonilt but to reside in tanmiM mic- 
tions of tlie town. In a cuntagious dit^ease tlict-vl'ttre. we hIiuiiIiI 
ex)>ert to see new caam not only arising in diffn'cnt anil dis- 
tant places, but becoming UientselveH new renti'r§ nl' ilisP^Hed 
cirries, from wbirb it is rapidly extended to many olliers. 
On ilie contrary, except in somo towns in whicli from their 
local situation rvery paK is equally exposed to Ibn action of 
Marsh eflluviat the yellow fever creeps from hmise to liouse 
and from street to street, as tlic indueitre of the putrid exlia- 
tatiiins, which cause ii. is graduslty extended. 

There arc many other considerations which niiglit bo men- 
tinned in conftrmalion of the opinion, that this fever is not 
propagated by contHginn, but is domextic and t'ical in ita 
origin. But we omit them for the reason already given, and 
turn our attention to the examination of the circumstances 
mider nhirh thfi disease WHs pnidured in several cities of 
the United StAles the last summer and autumn. The«e cir- 
cumstances were i>eculiarly favourable to a determinaiion of 
the great question in dispute: bucause as it was not exlen- 
sively epidemic in any nf the more northern cities, au ojipor- 
tunity IS furnished, to trace tlir origin and result of individual 
cases, with more accuracy thun can be done when its ravages 
are more extensive. 

In Boston, this fever has appeared in three different years. 
Each time of its appearance, the summers have been uiionu- 
ollyhnt; and the fever has been principally confined to a 
Bmall section of the town. 

■ Id the year 1798,' says the author nf tlie account of the fever 
of the last season, ■ we had umonj; us an epiilemic fever, which 
^sed under tiie name of yellow fever, and which was no doubt 
of the same character, as the disease which has been knnwn else- 
where under that name. This disease was limited in its extent, 
occurring only in persons who lived or passed much of their time 
ahout the Town dock, State street, Lihcrly -quare, aniuiid Cart- 
hill, and in some similar situations i that i» to say. In parts which 
are low. and on the eastern and suuthern burdcrs of Uie town, 
though not in every situation uf this kind. The number uf per- 
sons atlected at that time was very ainall in prupurtiun to thoM, 
who have eatfered under a similar epidemic in kiime uf the other 
aiies in our own country, and in some cities in the south of I^u- 
rofHt, within the latt tweoty-^ii years. 
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* In the year 180^2, the same disiease appeared within miidi 
narrower limits. It was confined to the neighbourhood of Fort- 
hill : tiiat is, it appeared in its mildest form in hv^erty squarCi 
which is on the north side of the hill, and in a more severe foria 
in Purchase street, the lower part of Summer street, and a little 
in Sea street and High street A few persona underwent the 
disease in other parts of the town ; but ttiej were persons who 
had passed some time, not merely visited, in the piacei above- 
mentioned ; and the disease did not extend from such persons to 
others who attended them. 

* The fever, which has appeared this jeari has been confined to 
limit*4 still more narrow than those in 1802. It has been around 
Fort-hill, but mostly within one small square on the sou tb -eastern 
side of the hill. The longest si le of tins square is about twenty 
five rods in length. This S(|uarc is bounded by Parchase street* 
High street, Griffin street, and Gibb*s lane, l^e disease did not 
even extend over the whole of this square ; but has been almost 
confined to the half nearest Purchase street. There hitve, how- 
ever, been a few cases in the vicinity of this square, and perhaps 
two or three on the other bordersof the hill. It has likewise 
happened now, as in 1802, that persons who have contracted the 
disease on the ground above described, have sickened elsewhere} 
but the disease has not in this way been extended to other per* 
sons. Since the above statement was drawn up, scattered cases 
of the disease have appeared over a larger extent bat still in a 
circle around Fort-hill. These cases have been somewhat milder 
than those which occurred in July and August. The fatal ones 
have not terminated so early, as happened in most of the other 
cases. The most strict investigation in respect to some of these 
later cases, has shown that the disease had not been derived from 
those previously sick.' JS*, E Jled, Journ. vol, viii. p. 580. 

The firr.t cases of the disease occurred about the last of 
June, and were very speedily fatal. The number was notf 
liowovcr, s<i .t^iTat as it was about a month latcr^ alter a 
lon.t^rr period of very warm weather. In the mean time, a 
nrw source of the disease appeared. On the 26th of July the 
ship Ten Brothers arrived at (ho quarantine gninnd in the 
haihour. and on the first of August came up to the town. 
This sliip had been absent nearly a year on a voyage to the 
coast of Africa, The ca])tain and a boy had died of fever 
on l»oard at Prince's Island in February and March ; and a 
man in July of some other disease. On her return she had 
taken in a quantity of Indian corn, which was discbai^ged at 
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Hvlinico, anil i^he. broiight liome only a small part of a cargo 
of any siirt. Fmm the Btatcmeiit of tbe buard of health rc- 
spn-Ung thin ship, it a]tpeKr§ that 

' The said ship while at eea, and before her nrrival on (junran- 
e ^ruuiiil, leaked corntiderablv, between two and three hundred 
kes ao hour ; after her arrival at quarantine, she did not 
_ L much, but she wna pumped out every night and murning, 
ivhde flhe lay there. While at ((uaranliiie, nu articleii whatever 
were delivered out, or taken from said shipi esci;pl such as were 
taken out fur purification on the island, by order uf the as^islant 

Ehtaician of the boaril, and the same when clcaniied were put on 
anni again ; and no person except the officers vl the board of 
health) and a little son uf Capt, Cobb's and the crew of said ship, 
were oD board said ship, while she remained on quarantine 
ground. The ship remained on (jusrantine ground as long b« the 
law, and the regulations i>f tbe hoard of health, require vessels to 
remain similarly iiituated. Said ship was washed with vinegar, 
and every night fumigated in her cabin, and between decks, w^ile 
on quarantine, and every cleansing and purification of said ship 
and articles on board, was used, in the most faithful manner that 
has ever been thought to be necessary or proper, with vessels ar* 
riving at quarantine, similarly situated.* 

All this, as we have xeen. miiBt hnve been done between 
tlie tnenty -sixth of July and the first of August, it does not 
appear that any examination was made of the state of the 
lower hold of the ship ; and no part of (ho rarjjo was remov- 
ed Yet this cargo was in a slate vi>ry far from healthful ; 
and it in matter of rummon I'eraark that no f^hip has arrived 
ip our harbour for many yeai-s in so foul a stale as the Ten 
Brothers. The interstirea between her timbers were lillcil 
with riirn and roffee. in the most putrid state ; and the gunny 
bags and (he i:ofier of her cargo were filled with insects. We 
are told by the author of ' the late fever,' that * it has been 
stated by people of veracity that the ship was extremely foul, 
so as to be offensive (o the senses, even when coming up the 
liurb'iur, and of Ciitirse before her cargo was started.' 

After Mome remarks, the board proceed : 

* When Capt, Cobb left quarantine ground, with the ship, his 
wife, two of his sons, and a nephew went in the ship with him up 
to Boston ; the ship laboured much, and the crew were wft and 
(nuch fatigued, after leaving quarantine, and before they arrived 
at tfau wharf in Boston. On arriving at the wbarf, Capt. Cobb, 
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JUvr llie inspection of the Ute Mr. E«l»n, une of thr nfficvn oT 
the custums, delivered from >iud nhip tome Krticies nf ciulhi'^ 
being an adventure, belonging tu Capt MajfO, late m»»ter of Mid 
slii)) ; and OD Tuesday, [ilic Jdl the da^ belore (he aaid xJiip »«■ 
unladed at the wharf, tl>e Ute Mr. Uaoivl Badger r«c«ivKil fnxa 
said fiiiip a boi; containing bru&heS) and a handkerchief ciMiUinio^ 
common slop clothes, that had been sent an adve«iiure, aod nMni- 
cd in said ship. The crew of the said ship did not awikl in ao- 
Indingher at the wharf, but they all slept on board her. un8ni»l«f 
night, when she first arrived at the wharf, and ud that fiundav aad 
Monday following, they were all taken sick and 'aft the ship; 
three of them died, during th« week, after leaving Bi>»ton,and tws 
recovered. On VVedneaday. [the 4th] after the Mid shifi arni>eiil 
at the wharf, and when unlading, a white scum was ditaixmvJ ua 
the bilge-water in her lower hold, and an unasual stetidh fnMk 
the water pumped out of her ; puti-id cum wax alsu diKorentl ta 
be scattered in her timbers under her ceiling.' 

We have been tiius (inrtirular in detai)in«: the cimnutanm 
respecting the ship Ten Biothei-N. in order titat it m*} ba 
distinctly seen what rounOniion there is for the suppurfition, 
that the disease whirh nriginnted in her aro^e from iuiptirted 
contagion. In regnrd to the disease at Furt-Hlll. it must be 
reiDHrked, there is not the oligliti'al ground for pttttaiiBg 
that it was itnportetl. On this subjecti the autbur at "tko 
late fever,' remarks : 

< Aa usual, however, in every case of a matienint ditette, U««re 
have been persons, who have attempted to xhow that tile whole 
was of foreign origin. To this subject we have attended without 
prejudice, but we nave not found any reason tu beliete tiial Che 
disease on Kort-Uill was introduced fnnn abroad. Itiat It wu 
not derived from (he ship Ten Brothers is solIiciMtlf eviilent 
from dates. At the moment when the first distinctly nwrfud 
cases occurred on the bill, every investigation was made tu traoe 
tliem to a foreign source, hut in vain. This iurestiption wU 
prosecuted by persons of diilereat upiniona on the gcncnL i)SM> 
tiuo at issue, but witli the same result.' 

The character and respectability of the famil)- in wfalch 
the di^ense first appeared un Fort-Hill were such, as t>i aid 
the imjulry, and every cinumstanre relating to it was fuUjr 
and satisfactorily invc»4tignted, The result was not onl; llial 
llicrc was no pronf of importation ; but it was evident thil 
fr could not hare been imported. 
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From tlieMT two source^ ttnise thp disease wliich occastioned 
a cuiiHiderable number ul dcaihs, and gavt; so much alarm io 
Busloii lilt: Iu8l HUiiim' T. Man; (HTsons were on bnard the 
Ten Broltiers aoon atti-r her arrival ; and within a Tew daySf 
several ot them wi-reatlarked with viKh-ntBjmpioms of fever, 
wbich lu mn^t of them, in a short time, proved tatal. These 
t^rsuntt, as well as 8ome uf those who reteived the ditiease on 
Furt-hill, weit; sick in vamus jiaris of the town and in other 
tonitM, but <h<-y did not ('ommut>icaIe thodtseaHe to others. 
£xce|>i in one instanrei of whith wit ehall speak proscntij't 
theie was no case of the fever which eoultl not be distinctly 
traced to exposure on bnanl the ship, or to Fort-hiU. 

Mr. Badg'T, who has been ment oned, nickened and died 
at Portsmouth. Hi» broiher. who was with him, and had slept 
with him in the same bed, the night previous to his deaths 
supposing ihe disease to be rontagiuiis. wa.i afraid to retura 
to \x\» family, lent he Nhould inimilu'T it among them. But 
notwithgtanding the strong predispuaition tn disease necessa- 
rily otcasiuned by such a state of alarm, he waited in vain 
for its appr'iai'h. The sailui-s, who nere taken sick, were 
carried to Brewster, wheie, as we have seen, a part of them 
died, and some pennons wn-e sick at Marbleheud. Among 
the cases on Fort hill, Mr. Wtids died on the second of 
August, anil his remain-t were ImmMliati'Iy removed to Acton. 
A ijrand rhdd aiclcened the third, and died tho Heventh. His 
wife sickened on the seventh, and was removed to Acton 
wtiei-e she died. 'I'heir daughter was taken alionl the same 
time, ami removed to her hmther'n in Bark street, where she 
remained three days, and was then removed to Acton, and 
died there. Mrs. WebNter, a relation of tlie family, who had 
numed the child, was also seized the sixth or seventli. and 
removed to Grc'-n street, where, after n severe sickness, she 
recovered, Yft, amidst all tW\i» variety of exposure, the 
dim-ase was not communictttetl to othei-H. The same \» true, 
with the exception aIn-Rily refern^d to, of the whole fifty or 
sixty cases that occurred in thf town. 

Wr are obliged tn speak thus loosely of the nutnher of 
cases, berauoe we have no meanii of knowing the exact num- 
ber. So defrctite is our system of piiblii* health, that tiiero 
«rr nil record-i to sh-nv the extrnt to which the disease pre- 
vaiW. No ri-tunis of disrast-s arc ever made until after death 
bu takoti plact ; and then only such as tho nexton can collect 
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from the frienils of those wbutn he guea to bury. Eren Ihis 
system* bad as it is. dors nut include Ihute who dio at at the 
Alinshouar, or at Uie iguArantine ground on UiiK(iiuJ l^lund. 
Fr-uffl all these circumHtaitces. it is pvidoDt lltat (be diitcsm 
which aro§c fi-om the ship Ten Bnillien was an purclj' JticaJ 
in its origin. HS that u))Uii Fort-hill. And :■& tbr ca«s frio 
neithe-r source jiossesseil any contagious pmpertiesr «> tiicj 

Id nut thi-fn9clvc« have arisen from coiiUgioo. l>n (liis 

jvct the huard of tiealUi remark : 

On a thorough examtnatiun into the nature, aMc, and conse- 
inces of the gickacBt>, proceeding from aaui khip, or her car^ 
articles on board, this committee liavir no hesitation in irarii^ 
that in their opinion, said ship on her arrival at the nharf )a Biw- 
ton, vn» a diseaserf ship, and that some of the article* that had 
been on board her during her rojage, and were returned in Iter, 
were ho infected as to coiDmunicale disease to such perftoni, irhoM 
habit of body rendered them prepared victims for laalignaoi <Kf- 
orders ; but whether tliii disease originated fmiD the |i«tnd com, 
and condition of the *liip, or from subtle poison imported in her 
from the sickly climes of Africa, it is diljiculti and pertiapt tm- 
possible to deiermioe. Of the nature snd ctiaructer of the dineoM 
itself, the coiiimiltue have not been able to obtain any delinrts 
and satisfactory iDfarmalion ; whether it be a apeciea of the 
jilague, or of whtit class of diseases, remains iit {ireaent in doubt. 
It wus early discovered that altlinugh the disease wo* rrrr aiaJjg- 
int and fatal, yet U was not contagmw ; die committee hate not 
infiirmed of n single case* where the di-case oricinatcil from 
ship, has been communicated by (be diseased paDeat.* 
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lythD* subtle poison imported,' in distinction frooi (hat 
^ich might arise from the < pntrid corn, and condlijon of 
the ship,* nothing can bo meant l)Ut imimt-tod contagion. Had 
the board been anjuaintcd with the cbai-acter of conlAgious 
diseases, they would have perceived that the acknowlcdji- 
Dient whirh immediately follows, • that this diacaan was nat 
contagious,' completely destroys tlie sujijxi^ilion of its lucinf; 
a contagious origin. But on this subject, we apftrrkeBd 
enough ha!4 been said to convince our readers that tbetv wu 
no contagion in the case. As to what in itaid t^f tbo nalurp of 
the disease, we beg, for the credit of the ))ltyMciuis of Bos- 
ton, that it may ht; distinctly remembered, that there 15110 
pliysirian in the board of health. If the board or Ihnir coto- 
miltee were unable to obtain any definite and salialBCtorj 
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iRlnrinalion, it in bccaURi' tliey did nut seek it fi-oui that class 
of men wlio ar« geneiMily Ruppused In be the best anjiminted 
witli tbc cliBrHctci-fi ol' dmeasi-H. Wc ilo not believe there is 
a (litysii ittii ill Bunton wlni hxs tbe least particle ol' dimht i>f 
the kind relen^ed to in t iHtiuntaiioii. 

We ha*e siiid rtmt there whn ntie exrepUon to the general 
fact thai theiliHiiiBe ^an confined to thoNe, aIio bad either 
vieited tlie ship I'eii Bnttbeis nr resided nciir Kort-hilf. 
This was the case of Harriet Bryant in Newbury sti-eetr 
vhoHe briither had sickened on Satunlay eveni"^. tbe Fieveiitli 
of AufTuxt. after ha^i■lf; W'>rked several days on board the 
sliip, and died on Tue-iday the tenth. Harriet had orcasion- 
ally heen into bin nick room, hut being t))<- ymin};eRt of the 
family, bail been less with him than liis mother iind anotber 
BiKter. tbe former uf wliiim attended iijmm liiin ronstantly 
thi'iMifflMut bis sickness, as his nurw. FrevitniMy tn die 
death he vmuited npnn his pillows a large tjuantity. not of 
the unual mariM-of the blark vomit, about whlrlifln inu'b has 
been said in this diseane, but nfdurk coloured grumoiiH blond. 
The piJlDWH, which were snaked (hmiigb with IhiN matter, 
were Tlimwn behind a chimney, until alter bis deatli< Tlie 
day Minting that event, Hairtet took them, rijijied them 
open, and ptrked over the rea(lier<« with her fingers, as 
the\ were malted together by (lie blood and other matters 
thrown fmrn tbe i^toinarh. She was a ronstderable time in 
doing this, and of course constantly esposed to the exhala- 
tions friini ttip t'eaihiTS, being ton, as tliey iiiiist have been, in 
a half piitrid state. She was attarkeil on Thursday evening 
the iwrlftb and died the Sunday follmving. Surh is the ac- 
connt of this rase given by her atlendin^ physician after a 
diligent and rarefnl investigation of every circumstance con- 
nei-ied with it. 

If rbis bad heen a rase of personal contagion, the mother 
and other sister would natnrally have been the subjects of 
it. Fur it ha-, been fully shown, by experiments pcri'oi-med 
for ihe purpose, thai tbe matter tbrawn fnim tlie stomach of 
a person in yellnw feier, does not, of itself, priHluce tbe dis- 
ease in others, even wlien that matter is tbe true black vomit, 
and is reieivcd into tlie stnmarhs of others. Bat in this canCi 
a sort of diseased atmosphere of limited extent was produced 
by tbe efBuviit of tbe putrid raiws. whirh was suflicieiit to art 
upim H I'unstitutinn strongly predisp^i^ed to disease by tbe 
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«xtreine]y hot weather, and the state of great nwntal d«pn»> 
sion wiiichshc was in. The analogy uf all tlir other casii 
Ihat occurred in town I'urnisho) a slmng preamnption tn fa 
vouroflhis rxplaiinti'tn. It is confirmed by tim fact tfaa 
however reteivcd, the disease in this perron was not comniD. 
nirateil (ntm her to others ; and wo have alrrad; rejteaicdJjr 
rcmarkeil that a disease which is received by coniagiun. is 
jtseir iici'essai'iiy cnntagious. The mother of this girl attend- 
ed cunstaiilly tipnii her, during her sii knesa. ant) slept in lbs 
room with- her tiie night herore her death ; and her sister Uf^ 
beside her in bed all the aFternoan befure she died ; yet bntii' 
remained in perfect health) as \^e]\ as her father and brotlber. 
This circumstance might possibly be esplaiuedby Dr. Pfm, 
by the gratuitous sup|>nsition that the remaining persnns ttt 
this family had previously had the fever, and were tlicrefore 
■ {irotected fnim it. To tliis we reply, that we have maile ii 
I. quiry on tlie subject, and ascertained the contrail b> bv fim 
K Act. No member of that family was ever a suliirct of tba 
I yellnw fever, except the two who died of it the last ititnimcr. 

It is remarkable that whenever the yellow fever has ap<, 
I peared in Boston, it has begun its attacks earlier in Ihft 
r season, than it generally has done in the mure sodthrm cities. 
FlnNew York it did not niakfl its appearance in 1819, until 
I about the first of September. The first denth fron the dis* 
L cast was on the fifth : on the sixth the Board of Heailh liy a 
[fublicorder pointed out the limits of the sickly diilrict. and 
L recommended to all who lived within it to reimovr ; and oa 
r^he twnirth, an ordinance was passed, authorizing the mayor, 
^ with tlie advice of the board, to remove any person or things 
I thatliail been exposed to the action of the disease. 

It does not appear that the number of cases, or the degree 
bnf fatality, was much greater in New York than it was in 
L Boston. But perhaps from itn being more in the centre of 
L imputation and business, or fnim some other cause, the aJarm 
> which it proilured was much more extensive. By llw otddlo 
■lof September most of the inhabitants had removed, nuhonly 
k'from the sickly district as delined by the Bnanl ofUealtht 
iul ako from the immediate vicinity ; and before lh« end of 
BjUw month about four huiidi-ed removals of places of businoii 
^r various kinds were advertised. Some of these pcrsoiu 
rried the seeds of the disease with them, and wrjT sick 
r their removal. We have no means of ascertaining h«w 
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many instances lUerc were of tliis kind. Or an hundred and 
fitly of the pnor wtm were removed by nrdcr ortlic Itoardt to 
Fort nichmond on Stalcn Island, six sickened and dii'd tlnre. 
The sick, wlicn it wba |iracticablc, were also removed not of 
town, to F<irt Slevens on Long Island. Yet among all this 
variety of exposure^ the disease waa not tranxmitied to iIiusb 
who liad not been also exposed to its local causes. It' impu- 
rity of atmosphere were alone wanted to give efle< t to the 
contagion, one would suppose that enough of it for this pur- 
pose might naturally be found among the poor who were 
driven hastily in such a number into Fort Richniond. Or if 
concentration nf contagious poison were needed, it miglit be 
supposed to existi in the accumulation of the sick at Fort 
Stevens. But the fevei- did not spread at either of these 
places. There was indeed one case in the city, which is said 
to have originated nut of the sickly dislrictt and of which 
there was much dispute whether or not it was a true case of 
yellow fever. In this dispute we shall not interfere. Nar 
ia it in our power to ascertain whether, supposing it to have 
been yellow fever, there were peruliaritics of local rircum- 
stances sufficient to have caused it, ax in the case in Boston, 
which we have before explained SufGce it to say, that out 
of the many hundred persons, who must have been exposed 
to the contagion if it had existed, one only furnished even a 
doubtful argument in favour of the contagiousness of thr dis- 
ease, beyond the infiuence of local causes ; and from that one 
the disease certainly did not extend to others. 

We have seen no mode pointed out by which the fever of 
the la'it season was supimsed to have been first imported into 
New York, although the advocates of the doctrine of iis for- 
eign origin are numerous and zealous, in that city. A most 
unjustifiable attempt, made by the board of health to trace 
one case to Boston, ought not to be passed without notice. In 
their report of September 2Sd| the Board say, ' the health offi- 
cer reported that Capt. Gary of the sloop Union, had died 
attlie Marine Ilnspilal on tiie 30th, He had left Boston on 
the 3d, and his vessel had lain nt the Central Wharf, near 
where the malignant fever prevailed.' The inference obvi- 
ously intended tn be di-awn from this statement is, that Capt 
Gary had taken the disease in Boston and carried it witli 
him to New York. His vessel was ordered into fiuarantine ; 
and because a passenger who had gone In bcr, after remaining 
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^%*eiiteen days in quarantine* eraded the law and returnei 
to Boston, a proclamation was issued* offering a reward of 
one hundred dollars for his apprehension. It is perfpctly 
well known in Boston, that there was no case of jrellinr 
fever on Central Wharf the last sca<3on, nor even on Lnng 
Wharf, by which the sliip Ten Brothers lay, except of th<i0d 
who were actually on board that ship. If all the exer* 
titms of tlia good |)ei>plc of New York to trace their fever 
to foreign sourresare equally unfortunate, me fear, however 
disagreeable it may ho to them, that they must still lie under 
the imputation of generating it among themselves. 

In their report after the termination of the fever* the board 
of health state two cases* which show in a striking manner, 
how vain and ineffectual are the attempts to guard against tha 
effects of the supposed contagion of this disease by quarau* 
tine regulations. 

* That vessels may become extremely infected, and that wluen 
they are so it is difficult to purify them, was evident from sevenl 
instances within the knowledge of the board. Two of them may 
deserve to be mentioned. The French ship La Florentine a^ 
rived here in July, after a passage of twenty daVs from St Pfiencfi 
jMartiniqtie. The yellow fever prevailed at that place at the time 
of her departure, and one of her passengers died with it ffceiei 
8he performed a quarantine of thirty clays, underwentaf/ the ordt* 
nary purifications, and the 24th of August the health officer rs* 
ported that she was free from ififection and might safely be allowed 
to come to the wharfs. The board, however, ordered her to be 
anchored in the stream In the beginning of September two of 
the seamen were taken ill with the yellow fever, and she wu 
sent bacic to the quarantine ground. From thence she went to 
sea, but having met with a storm, she put hack in distress on tbe 
2.5th of that month, when it is found that since her departare 
her captain had died of the same disorder. 

« The ))rig Eliza arrived on the ISth of August, after a passage 
of six days from Charleston, having on boaurl a sick passenger, 
who died on the same day with the yellow fever. >he performed 
a quarantine of thirty days, and was three times white-washed, her 
limliers were taken out and cleansed, and she was otherwise puri- 
fied, and on the l6th 8epten)ber she was allowed to anchor io tbe 
stream. Yet on the 6th Octol>ei her captain died of yellow fever, 
and on the Tth one of her seamen sickened with the same dis- 
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Whether the crews nf tlipse vesNcIs imiiibeil the yellow fercr 
while lying at (|Uiirantiiie. or by cnmmunirattng with the shore 
while at anchor in the sli-eam. we kti'tw not; hut we h'i|)e 
our i-eactet'» are not rq incicduhnis of the facts whii h we have 
stated and r'efen-eil to, aa to make it ncf enHary for us lu go 
into an exainination of tlie circumstaiires of these casi's. to 
cuiiviiice ihcrii that the vesMrls did not derive thcii' flibeasea 
frurii any contagion brought with them. 

We have founded tliese remarks on the fever al New Vork^ 
princi|i»lly upon the Ntatrroenis nf the board of health, rather 
than upon the jiuhliralion of Dr. I'asculis at the hexd of 
this article ; because as that publtcatiim was made expressly 
for the purpose of disproving the existence »f contagion, it 
perliRps mi^ht nnt rereive so much rnnfidenre from the 
friends of contagion as the statements of the board. 

At B&Iliitirirr the ytllow feier began earlier than at New 
Yoik. though later than at Bnston. Out it soon far exceed- 
ed them both, in the exietil of its ravages. The fever was 
heiv. an in those places, confined to a nmall section nf the 
town, and to those who visited the sicklv portions. Th« 
principal seat uf the disease was at Pells* t*oint. 

* It was as eaiy,' nays Or. Ree«e, < to separate the healthy fron 
the JiaeHiied porliou of the Point, as it would be gtreteh a hne 
across a looin. so circuiiincribeH wai the extent of the nokinus 
poison. And altliuu&h g Eontiiiual intercourse was kept open be- 
tween llie City and Poinl, and diseased persons constuntiy car- 
ried np tij the centre of the city and dying there, yet in no in- 
stance was the diseate thus communicated. And a fact still 
more remnrkable is, that in the hospital, where there was an ac* 
camuUtion of thf- worst caHes, yet in no instance was a physi> 
cian, nurse, attendant, or any viiiitar diseased.' 

Had the boai'd of health possessed the authority and the 
dispoaitioni which tliey douhtless Mould have hud to exert itt 
to remove at once all the inhabitants from the sickly district 
who would not move voluntarily, there is little doubt that 
the progress of the disease would have bem arrested, as it 
was at New York. But unfortunately no such authority ex- 
isted, and many persons were too obstinate to remove of Ihcip 
own accord. This not only kept up the disease in themselves, 
hot very greatlj imreaRed the danger to many others, by 
adding to the diflicully of cutting olf the intercourse between 
the healthy and the sickly portions. So long as persona re- 
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• . *. -. :-. •*:< :snr were crowded ^iir, :...:s= t^o 
? ^ •.••••• r» encourage the rcmn^al : :^ 

-p . ^.* a • «tfe :br them in two cont\gu»»u« rjne- 

jl^^ . _ . ••-sa^ ens tilled, in tents pitched for t%e plr- 

• v-vB***" w**'^^ persons were here supplied with 
^} ^ _ii^jn . «■ w * considerable lengtli of time un- 
*»*• j.o-T^^pi'HB''***- * proper rommiasionei*s. It would 
^^ . oib^ r...-wBr»c rf circumstances more Tavourable to 
E?" •. ^Tip« «*«* ^.^ contagion, than those of this 
^' •'*ii*i» TV «tt»> v^f the poor arc not much in favi»ur 

-. .-w* WL i^-'^:*'' -'* health ; and still less are rhe.v 

.!, ^ .•«. : 'nvi? '"urnces and privafiorH, surh as 

.* -:>.•-'»• "* ^ "^'- • ' ''^ ithstanding all the care and 

u» .- ?' r'«**»»s benefactors and of the commis- 

^^:^ '^ —fc." IT ^ «^ne more or less predisponrd 

- ^s-.»* ' "* *^'"" ' • •"^- ''*^ brought them tusrether ; 
*e ^.^. . ....,-» • ''^'i^r :>? «eds of the fever with them ; 

h*' >»-Af •• •*- ^'o.*! ii-2?x the encampment was trj ? V r^- 

fu-4»> *'* ■''•' "** •■'* ^"'^*' ""* ^ J**®'** continuance ?n fhc 
^'^ ni*«'i* *•• *' ^"*'"*"* * '•*• -*-"^- five others who COD rracted 

^*' .%.j?w«' » ^ *'*••• ^i'**^-*'*'^ id'ected after their rernu\al 

r ' f. 1^ ?•'*' "^- " * * •**"'*'*'^ ••^ *^^ hospital, and died there ; 

'•' '^ i. - '' •'* • *''-"'* ^ ^"-^ ^hole number who were 

SCl '*'^'"' 

*' ^.«--irt-^:« -^ » iis f^'5fniic seem to have been de- 

'^* ,^,^ ,. <*.*»- '^ •• ,n :iu' J*^">':c of Baltimore, or at least 

r^«r!«e» *•* .A.v-^ a; i-xr* of contagion of ycUow fc- 
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ver. In Jannary last tfi^ board of health adilrensed a letlcr 
tu the Baltininre District Medical Society, with a series of 
questions respecting ihe causes of the epidemic of the last 
season, and the means of guarding against its return in 
fuiui-e. The society in reply attribute tlie disease entirely 
tD domestic causes, prinripnily to the ilecompusilion of vege- 
table matter. On the subject of coutagion, they are very 
explicit and derided. 

' (fueftinn of eonla^on and importation.' 

* The doclrinCH of contagion and importation receive no couD' 
ten a nee from this sorictj. They believe tlial the cause of Ih« 
disease may be imported ; by thia is understood a cargo of vege- 
table substances in a putrescent state.' 

The measures of defence recommended were raoslly sucb 
as itHturally arise from this view of the origin of the disease ; 
a careful attention to the nature of the materials of which 
made-land is formed, watrhfulness to prevent all accumula- 
tions of putrescent vegetable matter, and a regulated quar- 
antine of such vessels as arrive in a foul state. But we were 
not a litlle surprized to find the following among those re- 
commend at iuns. 

* nth. It is respectfully recommended that the following 
laws be repealed ; nrst, that restricting hogs from running at 
Urge ; secondly, that which makes it penal to throw kitchen of- 
fals into the street.' 

It might have been supposed that the experience of New 
Tork would be thought sufficient to show the impolicy of 
Irusling the duties of scavengers to swine. In February an 
ordinance was passed forming ^ new board of health, and 
giving them new powers ; and embracing most of the pro- 
visions recommended by the distritt medical society, except 
that respecting the hogs running at large. 

Of the fever in the other cities of Ihc United States the last 
seasnn, we have no rery particular accounts. There were a 
few cases in Philadelphia, notwithstanding the rigid system 
of excluflion by which it was atlenpted to prevent its en- 
trance. It also prevailed in Charleston and Savannah, but 
in a degree much less desirurtive than in many former 
years. In both these cities the fact of its domestic origin 
Xas luqg been known and acknowledged; and their precau- 
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of living, are peraliarly liable bi ^cnernto ilisewi^ fimong 
tticiD. Ucitrc wliuii an rjiidtmii np|ir:ur.s. Ilw very really 
cominuniratiDn bi-twwn sticti vi-ssHs us may arn<p, anO Ibe 
(rtMrCM wtieit) fntm Inciil niuat's ll is itiost likflj- tu lM^sill, 
easily crDati-s a duubi as i.> ibuHgin. I'hia is mil imlerd the 
CHHc in BuHtun ; for h«ro the princiiinl seat nf itit; f*-ver tias 
■IwajTH bruii at a litiKi distance rnxn the pi-inci|)a] wliarfs. 
And it t» worthy of riMnnik thai iit mitlipr nf our t'litdeinics 
bim any miKle of forrign iii>|iiirlHti<in been pointed i>ot| which 
luird even oti jtlauHibli' gnmnd. 

it is a fact imrl'ivtly rHtniliar to any one who is acquainted 
with the Ihws 'if the animal economy, that the lininiinnyKtem 
nay, by a gradual appliratinn, become acrustomed to a (mi- 
Son so an In resist its ni*tii>ni ihouj;!) such [loison he miicli more 
iKiwi'H'iil than anotiitT. lo which it n'ailily yields U' suddenly 
a|i|diiul. Thus a pernoii wh» has long hern ac^ostomrd to an 
im{>iii'e atmosphere, Buffers very liUle from it, wliile another, 
whu <mly visits him for a short time, is mailo nick hj (he im. 
purity. Even a change from one siwcies of irai-ore air 
to aiiuther, although both may be equuHy offensive In 'hem- 
■elves. dispiiMen a pecNon to receive a disrate much more rea- 
dily, tliuri if tie had continued in tlie atmosphere to which Ms 
system had bemme hahitunted. 

We have shown, we think conclusively, thiit the yellow 
fever may be produced by a concur renre of caiispa ordnnies- 
tic nrigin. Let us suppn'e, that alter these cnusri have been 
in o])eeiition, ho as to piiidurc a very strong predi<ipiisttinn to 
diaease, but betorethr{liNe.aac bus actually hegiin in n> severe 
a Torro as t» occatinn nhirm, a shi|i airives in a fiiul and pu- 
trid stale, like that of the Ten Brothers, wlien she came into 
Bo8t<m harbour the last tiumincr. Here, the Inhabitants of the 
iufecled spot ami the prrsons on board the ship have, each 
among themselves, -tulficient rauau of disease, which Is almost 
ready to bn-ak out of itself, but is resisted for the present by 
tbeir systeniH having faeciiine accustomed each to their own 
poison. But let a cmiimuntcatinn be opened between th.cm, 
and eaeh will give the disease to the other. The Inhabitants 
of tbc town imbibe the disease, by going on board the ship, 
and the pemons from the ship, by going into the town. 
These, however, are not the only persons affected. The same 
causea being continued, the dlsea-ie would have Wen very 
■oon occasioned by the mere progress of timei if no ship had 

A'ev) Sfrietf A^. S. .'■2 i 
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arrived ; ami this is of course not provmled by ita arrivil. 
A iiiui:h grt-oter cRi-ct is now given In tliiTNt- rnus4-)i, b> lh« 
alarm wliicli the first ctt»e» linvv jiruduci^ ; for il is well 
kn<i\\ii, thftt fuar \s a must iiowcrfut prcdmpusiiig Ciiiue at 
diitcasc. 

Nwirly the same consrqiienrca wuuld faltuw, it a tmltli7 
Bliip wpi'e to arrivr at the liino wc liave su|tii*iscd. TUtprr- 
GiKis from the itiiip, in llii»t luse, bfiiig iinad^ustumcd to the 
»Kk.\y Htninsplierc, wuuld betlie first tiifril its efrecl<> ; tbcj 
wrtuld thus be the first victims <>( a disease, which, (Km llie 
ci rr II ms lances jusi tnenli»ned. would suun extend to utiicn. 
It is eas> t<i see that the |irogrcHH >\t disease in these cases 
may give rmc to aitfiearanrcs u( cuntagiuni when in bd (ben 
is 110 ciintai;lon in the case- 
in all mir large towns vessels are arriving daQjr from for- 
eign prirts. and their passengers and creus mixtn{; freely wiili 
the inhabitants. It is not thci-efore impnibable. thai iheji do 
sninrtiiiifs arrive under circumstances 8uch as we liave sup- 
posed, and thus are subjected to a false charge nt having 
im|mrled a cnntagious disease. Bad the ship Ten Bnitlirn 
arrived at a wtiarf near Port-hill and thru^ or fonr werlui 
earlier than she did arrive, it wuuld have been hardly iknwU 
ble til convince our citizens that we did not owe all our fpver 
of the tHSt season to her, although no other rircuuialajice iuul 
occurred dilferent from what actually look place. 

'I'hT: prarlical effects of trusting In tlie dwlrine uf the con- 
tagiiin tif yellow fever seem heretolore to have been enlirrl^ 
DvcHiHiked in the discussion nf this question. Much has been 
8:iid of the danger of abandoning Mie prerautinnary neasurei 
against importation ; btit we hear little or nothing of the evib 
uf these measures themselves, except as commercial rcittrainis, 
nor of the danger of coiifiiling in them. If it werv tbe iialj 
ohjpctinn to our quarantine regulations, as they nt prrMit 
exist, that they dn no good, wc might bore drop tlie ud^pct, 
and leave it to commercial men to decide how long tbe; will 
submit to (he inconveniences and embarrasaraenis of a BjHtenii 
which at best i* totally useless. But ltsit\|ury lo rommene 
is ane of Ihe least of the ub)Gctiflns to (he present <)Marantimi 
system. It is fraught with evils scarcely less seriuusy tlun 
those which it was intended to remedy, 

'I'he selection of places for Ihe |>erformance of quRrantiiM 
hciBgnMi4e.only wrth rctortncc to their general In (iUIiIimw 
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and tlio ronvt^niciicc of their situaiiuii, it tuny hupyien timt 
the qitaranlinc grounil il^'If mUhII Ijccuitie a soiiiTe nl iliscHse. 
Allfxiiigli il IB now woll cstaliliiilii;!! tltat llie jcllon kvvr in a 
locHt (listTHfle, Hiid Home itf its ciiusca arc well kmiwii ; yrt we 
are b)- ii<i uit-aiia hui-c tliut all nt' tlicm are. Tlio cx|)erk'iiCQ 
of Ito^toii has shown tliut tiie gctii-riti licalthinvss ol' a p)iire» 
and lis IVerdoiR from grosx imiiuriliesi arc not full Bi-^uiity 
against its originating thisdiscitsc. If a |>I»ce, thus ciiruin* 
stanced, were to be naile tlie scat of qnarHntine rrgulatitms, 
itisiasy to peiTcivcthe danger of those, whoarcsuunfortu- 
nal'- a** tu be subjected to them. In this case, as it it only 
tho!4«, wbii are nuspected of having bven exposed tu tim opera- 
tion of rontagitin, ttiitt mr plared under qiiai-Hiitine, the i>c- 
currcnre of dixease in them would be regarded as proof of llie 
juHtnrss iif the suspiiiitn. This is not a mere idle fear. Tlicre 
is much rensun tn apprehend that one of our sister cities has 
been tliUj unfortuiiute in the Hclection uf her tjuarHntine 
ground ; and that not a little of the cun6(lcnce in the belief 
among her cilizeas of the imiHirtation of the disease, has 
arisen from the cases wliich originated there. 

An evil of a more general wcurrence, reaitlting from <inr 
present quarantine s^Htcm. is tliat the measures of precaution 
being directed exclusively against one object nf apprehenHion, 
and this a groundless one, the true causes of disease are neg- 
lected, or at least are not sufficiently provided against. I( is 
true, that the advocates of cuntagion enjoin some attention to 
be paid to cleansing the streets and yards of our cities j bat 
tliey talie away the most powerful motive of watilifutnesst 
wlien they declaro that there is no danger of tiie appearance 
of the disea'^e, s'l long as the avenues to its importation are 
effectually clo9<-d. The accumulation of fillli, however,iB far 
from being the only, or even the principal domestic cnu3« of 
yellow fever ; although it ix the only one wliich receives any 
attention under our prenent Nystcm of public health. It is of 
gi'cat importance that effectual care be taken, in filling up 
new streets and wharfs, to prevent its being done with cor- 
ruptible materials, which would become the sources of futnre 
epidemics. All this is now left to cliancei or to the conveni- 
ence of individuals. 

Even the danger nf importation of yellow fever, in the 
only mode by which it can take place, is left unprnvidcd for. 
It ought never to be forgotten, antil a thorough and radical 
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rcriirm iscffi-ctwl in'mr <iuaran(lnp syHti-ni. il 

oAc every cnw, nf disi-iLSi'. whlrli llic lusi m.i 

the Hliip Ton Bmlinrs. oxriiisively tftllic b.-h 

"iccrs, tliat tlicycUnw lever is coi ■ ■ 

n led suAnxj by ilii» spwtrc i>f li- 
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-^Hpproacb mir wliarfs Tlie bo.iri 

rjhe (luiirnntinc cniiimiltc^t assislntil iitiy?,u:Jini, a«A 

Tpcers of thu boHrd* in all tlictr cnndtirt n-lative to aat 

lliip itnil cargo, have aileil faitlirullv. atid with ■ pruprr n 

[ard to tlio |ife:4ervHtiim of the health and haCHv 'if (In- citi^ 

IS.' We (lontil not the hnnesly .if their brlH-f, thiil thtf. 

1 f^iianled ajfulitnt all the dan^ert uf ihft raw. But tlirif 

^jlgntieance uf the l-cal ranges of dlRenM snon ipread a)ant% 

l^nil fiti'knefifl, and death in ever; din-ctinn. Thr^ afiuKU 

^iiir cunla.^ton and fmtnd nnne ; fnr no ctrntHjcinn was i' 

^nil they luoked mi farther Bad Ihr; nonfat amy • 

jINturre of di8Pa<4e, the dullest penvfratiun could iwl btit 

jbund it in abuni^itnre 

Tlie eflcct of n belief of rontaRion in jelltiw ftTir ia rtjwUp 
iiUUi'ious on the meaKures uliirh ou^ht tit be atl>'pi«'d ' ~ 
^'checkinK the progreiis of an epideniir after it ha.« hrft»n. 
'ijiost, if not all, of cinr citii-a, the parte which at*" liabi# »« 
^tarkof ihe fever form but a Jtrnall proportion nf rhr wholi 

A'cfain and fflTertual clieck may therefore ^^ put to "i^-^ 
^jWogress of ttie diHeaHO, by a aperdy remoTa) of nil Iti* inhab4 
itanlH Irnm the sickly poiUons. The siek, a.i well aa llniail 
in health, ouglit to be immediaMy removed, ainre it b no' 
fully estnbtialied, that tliey uill not ronVey IIk itMeuw I 
nther)4. It is ha;<py for the inbnbitant* of Nrw York, tbl 
their bi)ard of heahb aried upon thin principle, nutnittrstnml- 
ID]^ tlx'ir apparent belief in the doelrlne of c 
timnre has iimrh t'l ivsrct that her brallli t>fli 
^ |K)\vcr to do the s.me IbioK; but she ban j 
future. Boston bat sometbinj; to annwr f<> 
weif taken to reinovi' the inbiihitanh of tbf airkl 

['he Biiirrnnga of sirk familie« and iodivlduab^i 
[Uenee nftlie dread of eonttt^iitn, are of>en rxir 
tiff. We have seen linw easy it \tt to avoid «ll i\ 
w removing tliem to a tiraltby sitiinliriii. T«t 
b«t!inrM in Boat<ni tlie taHt snmmrr. wliereon nl 
rn a family was sudfcrcd to sicken and He, Vitfc 
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friend Ia adininiater Um nanlicioe which was prf scribed by 
tlie |>li>.siciiiii. Npi^ltbnurs wci'e aftviil to aiU euch ulhrTf 
altbtiugh ill reality expuHt-ilto lue 8»inc tuinniiin dangiTj and 
brolbcr was alVaiil m vihI brxlhrr. Jatrangers cloitd ths 
eyes of Itie d>tng. and Uurried tliem tu tlir ^ritve. ka mun as 
the liiat breath waa drawn. And why wiih this,— in a tnwn 
where Bi> much bcnevoleiire and iihitiinthnipy are evinced on 
B tbousaiid Tar less nrgrnt tccaeions? Il was because this 
panicfi'arorcuntagiuo bad fallen upon US. and [HisseHscd tite 
tninds of men with u aenau uf dmiKcr to bf iiicurn-d in viNidng 
th« -ick) which not even the pathetic call of niatiiins and 
fiivndo, ill want and dying, was powerful enough to overcomo. 

It is an iii(|uiry of vast inipi>rtanci'> what course of in<-ns- 
mee u b«Ht aditpted to preserve the public health, and 
guard against the inruadn of epidemic disranen i It is eri- 
drnt that a flfHtem which was foniicd under the influence 
uf an vrroneiius 0|>jiii<in aa to the kind »f lUngenito be avert- 
e)l| raiumt be well suited to the puip'iHcB for which it waa de- 
signed. A H^atem of quarantine Ahirh waaileviNi-d ti> protect 
BS t'l-nm the aittacka of a contagious disease, is nut a protection 
«gain>'t one which is not contagious. Yet we would not en- 
tirely reject the quarantine system ; alttiough the modiRcalions 
and changes, wliirh it would require to render it efTrrtuali 
would so niter i(s features as to render it almost a new one* 

A single circumstniice will show the iniiwlicy and absurdity 
nf the quarantine laws of Boston, as they now stand. If 4 
vessel arrive during the summer mnnihs, between the 20th 
of Msy and the 2iith of October, from one of the West India 
Islands, after a passage of less than twenty two days, coming 
from a heiilth)' port) witli a crew in health, and a cargo in a 
^esh and sound Mlatct she is detained at quarantine until 
twcnly-five days arc completed from the time of her sailing. 
Her cargo in (he mean time, if composed of fruits or other 
periohable articles, is suffering from the detentioo, and sha 
leave* the quarantine ground in a much worse state than she 
entered it. But suppose this vessel, instettd of being carried 
forward by refreshing and invigorating breezes, to have been 
retarded by calms and fogs, until lwenty>tliree days have 
expired, or any longer time, hrr cargo injured by the length 
of time and thp liadiii'Bs of the weather, so as to be in a 
putrid and offensive state, and she wilt be detpinrd but three 
4*JB at qnarantine, before she is^mitted. todlscharge^ber 
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raigo in any part of the (own. Th« cin-Diii«taiic« wkirti 
slioiilil o^ierate as h motive Tor udditioml prircAulions is (lie 
i-e»snii for diminitihing ttiem, Hnd that wlitch b ihf (x-jtt 
giimiid for siilVly in made llie rcaaoii I'ur increAsiiig tli«in, 

Tltn only object tn uliich the restrictions of quarantiBr arrr 
BOW a|i))lii'd, is to guard agtiinst the inlnidurtinn of dttma 
by inntagion. Wo have Rccn that tlir ivrim-ijial nlijwi io 
whirh they ought to be ai>)ilici],is to |ii i ' ! ilintiun 

nf Doxiniis inattrr fi-om veusels or i i !i are 

in a foul and imhcHllhy stale. Thr a| ; i .tiiine 

laWH imsht not therefore to be region i n i . ■ , i» tli« 
places IVom whirh vessels airive, bol by the sluto in wbirJi 
tliey arrive. There is no cause far dctattiiiig t tihip. cmi I 
accnunt of the danger of yellow fever, whiih is itwH i* « 
pure nnd healthful state, fiiiin >k>iHie\er port site may Itata 
sailed, nor however sirkly that place mnv hate Iti-rn. On ibo 
other hand, no ship that is foul and olfenMive. •k- ilial Iim a 
cargo in a putrid state, although the [ilaio froiB vhiilthhe 
sailed, or the persona on board he ever so lrr« fnim Wv knew, 
ought to be permitted to approarli the town, unid »he faas 
been thoroughly cleansed and purified. Yet in thiticiuKlbet* 
is no good reason for detaining the pasftt-ngrra anilrrcwia 
quarantine. Whatever danger they niav liavf inciin«d itf 
being attacked by disease, even after they lea\e Uie iilu|it 
there is no fear of their transmitting tlie danger toothrrs. 

The precauliinis against infertinn fnnn the itnpuritiri »( 
vcfiflclB. and the putrefaction of the perishable pMif* nf ihrir 
cargoes, ought not to be limited Ut the restraints at quanui- 
tine. JVotnithHlanding the utmost vigilance of In-allh oflben. 
Teasels will sometimes be permittee! to pass without Auapii taa, 
whose cargoes, or some parts uf them, are in a Htair linMe 
to produce dise-ase ; or by a long detention oo board, wma 
articles may have become putrid af>pr having parsed a wifl- 
cicnt evaminstion at quarantine. There onglit, ihrrrGtfr. to 
be a rigorous system of inspection, during the Huntiarr and , 
aiilumn, into the state of every shin whiih has u rar^ of a 
perislinble nattire, while she is disrhargi-tg. In thJH aianticr, 
the danger, when it exists, will be detected, before it cm have 
extended to any considerable number of persons, and will be 
promptly removed. 

An to Iho means of purifying vessels and articles nhick 
arcin the cundilion Iiei-e 8upjtuBed> anil of na>tari^g|lHtJLM, 




n hPHltlifti) state, much mnainH to be learned, fur litlle is at 
presf til know D. Thuilelcleriuus intliivnce of tliv imtrid < tQu- 
viu is rliecki'O mid ilt^troyeil liy frnat ; hut wbrttier *e bavu 
Bri> ariifi'iiil inexna of doing il is at beat doubtful. 

rtir rt'Kulatiuii <if quarantine forms but a smtill (lart of tbe 
duties wbicb l>elon);tu a well ordered systrin of tiublic beallli. 
Nut (inly iH Ibere tnuih lo be done to K^^i'd a);ninst the vari- 
oUH domestic Huurces iif di'^use, but mucli de^iends upmi tlic 
wtHilrim 111 the lueusurea wliicb are adopted to check ilie piii- 
gn-ssot' sicknesM alter it has bi-gun. Ttiesc meaHurvs should 
be iirompl and derisive, for the evil gains ground with every 
delay. To effect this in a pmper mimM^r vtould require a 
board of ht-alth vet)' differently oonstiluted IVnin that «hicU 
Buperintenda our liealtli eoncerns. A board of tWilve men 
puriukes ton murh of the naturtrof a drliberativo assembly to 
act with the promptitudi- and vigor, wtiirh the nature of llio 
case uflcn di-iiiaiitls. Besides, the res|iiinsibiiily is tuo much 
divided. 'I'weWe men will olten do badly, wliat llii-ee of the 
same men would d<i in a much better manner. Three or five 
men, we are |i-rHuaded> would pi^rfurm all the duties wliich 
devolve upon this board, in a mnniier much more satisfactorj 
to themnelvei* and to the public, than it is (HMsiblc for our 
prrHcnt nu'uber to do it. These men ou.i^ht to icceivn sala> 
rii'9 firopiirtioned to ttie importance of the servicea expected 
from ihim, and tlie responsibility of the office. There are 
very few men, whose time is of any value, wlio can alTnnl to 
devote so murh of that time to the public service, as the duties 
of this office require, without receiving some compensation 
for it. The new ordinance establishing a board of liealth, :4ml 
defining their duties at Baltimore, provides for the appoint- 
ment of three commiNMOners of health, with an annual salary 
gf six hundred dollars each, and a consulting physician with 
a salary of live hundred dollars. These fuur officers Ingethcr 
constitute the board of health. But they have each separate 
duties to perform ; the commissioners in their siveral dis- 
tricts, and the physician such as appertain pi'culiarly lo his 
profrssinn. \]\u\n him il devolves to ascertain the existence 
of sut'li diseases as may require the attention of the board, to 
point out proper meiisiires to arrest their progress, and to 
decide any otl<er medical question that may come before 
them. 

This appointment of a physician as part nf the board, but 
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with distinct powers and duties in matters strictly firofes- 
sioiiaU Is dectervinj^ of particular attentinu. it places the 
reniiousibility oi dei idinc; the meiticHi questions* which olten 
occur, where it ought to be. It is not to be supiiosed that 
meiiy who are not ai all acquainted with the science of medi- 
cine, ai*e capable of dicidinj^ these questions from their own 
knowledge; and they ought not to be required to decide 
them upon the authority of others. It is a great defect in 
our present n^stem that we have no proYision for this case. 
The appointment of a physician as a subordinate officer of 
ibe board does not supply the deficiency ; becaust-f as he is 
not a responsible ofiicer, m respect to the public^ iib opfojoai 
are never published on his own authority. 

It is another defect in our systeniy that we have no provi* 
aion for obtaining the opinions of the practising physicians ui 
town, of the cases which come under their care. A phKsi- 
cian who attends constantly upon a patient has a much better 
opportunity to judge correctly of the charmcter of the disease, 
than another, who only makes a single visit for the {Hir|jfise 
of ascertaining it. In the first cas«*s of tlie fever of the last 
summer, our board of health pronounced an opinion upoa 
the disease and published it to the world, without having held 
any communication with either of the highly respected pbysi^ 
cians who had attended in them, or with any pbysMcian who 
had seen them before death. 

The physician of the board ought doubtless, in all impor- 
tant cases, to visit the patient, and give his opinion to the 
board. But he ought at least to confer with the atten'^ing 
physician, before he does it ; and if circnmstanct*s admit df 
it, they should go in company to the sick room, in case >if 
a difference of opinion ton, there is a delicacy to be observed 
towards the attending physician, which on|g:ht never to be 
neglected. His standing and influence with his patients and 
tlicir friends, arc his profjerty, and slionld not be wantonly 
violated. It is not to be* tolerated that a member or a phyni- 
cian of the hoard of health should enter the sick chamber in 
the absence of the attending physician ; and prontiunre autlior 
itativcly that he has mistaken the nature of the case, that the 
disease is not what lie has supposed it to be. 

Much of the usefulness of the institutions for the piTservt- 
tion of the public health depends u|M)n the confidence which 
is reposed in tliem and their officers by the public. In this 



i-wqwrt wr Imvp bet'ii great!} ticfu ient. It is >iHiil by the 
b'lHrti of healih, in rfr«>reiii:e lu tlie siikrieHH Ust y&r, that 
*it IS miirh to be rcgrritctl, iliat jmblic ujiitimn. /or a lime, 
WHS not inniv Kuffii'ieiillj if^iilaicil. by n rotitiili-iire in tlte 
vigil'OK p and exei-tions of thunr |i>-rsi)ii!ii, wbrnr (leculiiir duty 
it »Ha tn wattli mfv llic brnlth of (heir rdluW ntizenEt.' 
Those whn nmoinlKr the Ki-^t nieasut-cs ailopled by tho 
bo»i-<l. — (he attiMupt to rasl an odjuin u|)on the onduct ot 
Bi'ine of our be<it and nioM distinj^uished (ihyMimiiti, berausd 
they czjireHsed their htmest and ivfU/oitnf/ef/ ojiinion ul' the 
chariK'trr of the diwaNe,— and the complaints, beraiise ihia 
opinion WHA given in anHwer to the anxious in(|(iirieH of the 
fneodii and iieighhourn of tlir dyinj?, before it Mas cuinmuni- 
catd to tlie biiai-iU will not be at a loss to acrount fur this 
want of coiifidenre. It whh not so much a disrruNt of • the 
viftilance and exertions' of the boai-d, as it wai an a|ipi'c'l>en- 
Bion ihat the extent of tfae danger was atteinpled lo be con- 
cealed fnxn the public. 

It is the besetting sin of boards of health, to rarry their 
guardianship too I'ar; and ours bus partaken decjdy of (he 
error. Tbei-e bus been innrti mjs'ery and c(lnce«lll^el^t in 
tlicir ('ondui I. 'I'liey seemed to regard us conininn people 
as cbildren. whom it was not safe to trust with a vieu of all 
the dangers by whirh we wci-e sunuunded. Even in that 
report uhirh was avowedly intended as an explanation of all 
the rircum'itances relating to the disease from the ship Ten 
Brothers, the whole Irutti is not told us. We are permitted 
to (race each mntement of the stiip. by its date, until her 
arrival at quarantine, and again after she Has ordered away 
from the «liarf J but we must g" elseivhere to learti that >tha 
lay at quarantine no more than three or four days. 'I'lio 
important fact, that the ship uhirh ariived at quarantine the 
S6th 'if July, came up to town the tstof August is no where 
atat^'d in tliat report. We would be fur frmn imputing every 
obscurity in the st>ie of the anllior of that report to a design 
to ronceal the facts. But in thi'4 case tlirre is '•urh particu- 
lar altenlion paid to dales in every other part of the i-eport, 
and so mnrh evident circumlocution to avoid mentioning them 
in this essential point, that we are forced to the suspicion 
that it was intentional. 

There is no way to secure the ronfulence of the puhlici 
but by an opcnn-ss of conduct to show them that they are 
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t dereired. They must be themseJvra truated with tin 
whole extent tif the evil and danger. K sny part. hawe«tf 
smivll, is ktrpt back, and is altei-wnrds dt^overed, the; kl 
once imagine that the hair is unt told them. 

Wlictber it will ever be [loBHiblc to guard ao rflivtittlljr 
agaiiisr tbt causes of the yellow foer as to prrvL-nt iu rour- 
Tonre among us, ratmot be determined. We have the ntorc 
reiiHun for earni^tlj' desiring t<i du tliia, since the rold id uur 
winters reinnves the partial prutecliun which might other* 
wise be derived to the inhabitaiits of the exposed pliKes frna 
beciimiiig act ustomed to its atmosphere. Tlime ptarm, haw> 
ever) have liiiherto tx-cn conRiied to an narraw Jinito, and 
thp periuds are sn unfrrqiieiit when even these are aflbrted, 
that we cannot but hopt« to find means of endkaling tlw 
power of producing the fatal poison. 
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^T. XXI, — Trial of^ephtn and Jessr Boom,Jnriht nnrdff 
o/" RusseU Calvin, before nn adjininied term ■/ (Ae Auprcne 
Coart of Vermont, begun, ^c. Oct. 26, 4. D. t B 1 9 ; f# vhitji , 
is sut^runeil the particitliirs of the ivonderful disarvrry then- 
afler if the said Calvin's being alive, ^c. Rutlandi pp^ 52. 
Tqb mysterious clrrumstanres of this case hare made it 
the Hubjert of mu'h public attention. It will be one n)i>ra 
ad'led to the examples of erroneous convictions toundrd an 
circiimntaiitial evidence; aid wherever its fame may rrach, 
it nill probably he ui-^d, iti all futui-e triatfi, as an uipuueot 
for obstinate and undistinguiihing scepticism. Surh IniiUHcea 
are utifortunatr, for they tend to diminbih uur trust in Om» i 
ju.iirial investigations of crime, and IIiuh increaw the clM»r»> 
of encupe to actual olTendfrn. When we see men caavicieitf 
as wei-e llie BoornN, partly on their own ronfessions, for the 
supposed murder of one who ntill Hied, ami had passed Ber- 
e>al ». at" ai no great disance from the place of trial, we ar«i 
ready to think, that there are no safe and adequate mnuw ofi 
de'ertin^ tlie cnmrN, which no hnmun eye beholds ; aad that* 
in at) capital convictions, there is the gi-eatest danger oT uhi 
Tolving llie inni>cen( in tlin fate of flic gnilty. Yet, when Kt' 
consider how rare litive been llie instances, in which diUibtsi 
rale onvi'tions upon roni|ii'tetit teslhimny have fallon u|m«i 
the guiltlesSf we shall fitid reason to conclude, that ow- 
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I aal exreptions ought not to shake our confidence io the gen- 
I tral rules nfcvidcme. Mistakes, it is true, may iiuw and 
' thfii be niBde. But it ought tii be irintmbereil, that iioMitive 
tastitnun^ lAJlI ilereivc al least as ufien as circuinsiaiitial 
I proof; and that tlie errors and I'rauds uf witii&iises are not 
' less to be guarded against, tlian tbc imiierteciioiis of human 

reuHon, in esiiiiiating the weight of pndiabilitii-s. 
I Great indeed should be Ihc caution, when the life of the 

I accused is tn pi\y the fitrfeit of his guilt. But we ought not 
[ to drinand thai degree of rertainty, which is nut ofrcu to be 
expected In human afTHirs, To i-equire it in the adininiHtra- 
tiou of rriminal justice would be todissilve >(Ociety,and I ase 
all crimes without reslraipt. ' Ifcourtei of justice were never 
to inflici punishmen), whcr« tlicre waa a possibility of the 
arru>ied being innocent, no punishment would in any case be 
iiiSicleil.* Tiiese are the words of that most zealous advocate 
of mild laws. Sir S. Rnmilly. The civilians hold a similar 
language, and even in capital rases allow lo rircumstancea 
clearly iiidiiating guilt all tlie efTerts of tlie fullest proof. 
The Judgr, says Huber, may consider the crime to be sufG- 
ciently established, — ' quanda rircumstanljs factum imme- 
diate priecedentes et conseqnrntes ita reum premiint. ut ta- 
me t si corpus ipsum fact i nonextet probatum.eic tamen undrque 
conclusuDi el roarrtatutn e^t, ut ab alio quam a ceo perprtra- 
tum eftse iiequeat i certitudine tamcn inorali, non physica, quie 
srili'-et ejusmodi sit. ut conirarium plane sit imimssibile,' 
(Pradtd lib. xxW, lit. 5.J 

Vrt in the civil, as well as in the common law, the rule is, 
'pnastare sontem dimitii, quam innorenteni danmari.' 

It has been urged, that circumstantial evidence is liable to 
a double uncertainty ; fimt, to all the danger of falsehood in 
witiii'ssrs ; and secondly, to all the mistakes that may be 
■Dade in reasoning upon and comparing the circumstances 
supposed to be proved. But there is a fallacy in this. It is 
hardly powible for any human ingenuity to contrive a series 
of feigned circumstances, which will agree perfectly with one 
another, and with other cirrumstanres. It requires a fore- 
sight and vigilance, for which few minds are competent. And 
most cnmmoidy, the best comparted edifi.es of falsehood are 
crumbled into dust at the touch of some stubborn truth, which 
the bnilder entirply nverlooked. Besidns. when diffprepit facts, 
testified to by diSereiit witnesses, form a connected chain, and 
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uhcn every new discuvery TalU eaflilj' it), Rtid connrcts itnclf 
■ >rii}i wliat was iiefore kiiuwn, tlicre irmtuns b»rdly a poiKW 
r oilit.v of iii)|Hffiturv. A variptj' of rJrrutiiHlanrcK, tiirii, al 
f^otifurring tn lix llif guilt ujioti tim prrHnii accaoed, ia « surer 
r^iaxitj of riiiiviciioii, thiiii an) declaration of a wiiiteMi. Iiiiw> 
i jBvrr jmsitive, to rlie <ir-tii;i| p^qtctralion rtf tlie rriiDr, iitiinu 
tntia) ilecliiratiiiii he itsfirciiiifiiiued by rnllntf^ral riidrnrc. It 
K^y jll )mp|>eii in most rasra that the tirruiiistam ph an- pr»trd 
IJnj many wilnesses. to whimi no ftuHpicion of rniHt-tkp or fnnd 
Kja n attacli; by disintprcHled spert«toi-s, or tiy ilHiHr, wh-«e 
RrBuly lias callrd llieni to the hcenc The RlightrM raUrhood 
rj^'iulcl br instantly detected and oxpuRrd. The %fcrrej nJiirJi 
[~BiiveIoiia llie ininp ranuot exientl to many previuu; nod <>ub- 
f'Jeqin'nt fads, uhicli, though nnt necessarily fonne^if-d with 
r ^t, may confirm nr refute ihc allegations iif the aretuxrr iic 
r'^-iuNed. An example peehajis may best il)i»itrale our 
r penning. Hiiber ( Pialecl. lib. xsJi, tit. S, «, A.J stgiefi the 
P cane of one Casiello, whiit alter residing for some time at 
rVBarlingen. went nut at midnight from his lodgings on a night 
r^ln which a house in that city was entei-ed throagh the win- 
F dows. anil a large sum nf silver money waA stolen aiid carrird 
V auay. This man with a rhest and a rrowdrd pitrlmantcaa 
P %eiit early in the niurning into a pa^sa^ boat) and Dim 
Piemained for an entire hour before the u>iual lime of depart- 
Vvre, wliirh be had not been known tn do beforn, hh (intclic* 
Rpaviiig been, if Uu happened to arrive before tllc lime, tu stay 
Pat the inn. ITc now sat with hit face mnlBcd, bimI, contrary 
Hte custom, kept near t« his chest and iinrtmanteau. During 
pHic pa.<Lsagp. he was anxious, and so repeatedly in(|uirpd. fuiw 
rtonn they should reach Lewarden, as tn be I rnubltsome to 
pKhe sailors. If any one touched his (wrtmameau. he 
^impatient, anil sharply forbade him. llHving gone frma 
gXewarden lo Wnrkum. he mbs there arresfeil with alJ tb« 
Pp nney stolen that night. When qufstioned how he rame by 
^^e money, be answered that it was given to him liy a Fmch. 
Vpan at Lewanlen. Now hei-e is no positive nvidcnce of C 
■HbIIo's having committed the crime; but fherr are cin-s_ 
^^tancos, both before and aPter the robbery, all of them mirb a* 
pfaust have be«n known to many per'sons, far morr satlarartofy 
Pthon fhc unsupported testimony of one "r (wo wiTnewM, that 
Pihcy saw him enter the house, and come from it anin wili 
Vlhe money. 
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isr in wliirh Ihe conrluMon drawn from 
av'il two young men from a most igiin- 
ii. ■ CItsliiiH, a man uf some note, re- 
I >iiii- 1' Ink 111 tier with twn youlttsi his sona, 
- I . itr ilip niorni'ig murdei-ed. There was no 
«"r lt»iiil or Oee, tiia( with tlie least reason niiild be 
I I'i' lite crime ; and the two suns, thougli ihi-y lay su 
Itiinl that they had |H-i-ceited nothing. They were 
iit:ily ai'i'iisod «r jiarriride. What tlien? The traiia- 
wan suflpiciouH. Was it to be helicved. that neither at 
Km kocw whHi happened ? Was it pmbablK, thnt any one 
red to enter the rhambi-r nt a time, wln^n there were in it 
t»o tobng men, sons of ilie person intended to bo murdered* 
who were able b»th to discover the attempt, and to defend 
him 1 There wat besides no one else, that rouid be suspect- 
ed. Yet. when it was •learly shown, that the joung men, on 
tbe )|>ening uf the dour, were found fast a.slecp, they were 
acquitted, and discharged IVom all suspirion ; for it was 
thought impossible, lliat any one could commit a crime so 
unnatural and cruel and immediately sleep ; but that a man 
thus atrociously guilty wnuld not only he unable to rest in 
quiet, but even to breathe without tear.' These examples 
ghow the importance of clrcumstaru'es in the discovery of 
truth. And it ought not to be forgotten, that rirrumstancea 
are often tlie only safeguard of the innocent against maliciotis 
accusation. 

But to remove as far as possible the danger of mistake, 
various iitnitutions and i-estrictions have been adopted which 
experience has pp»ved to be of gi-eat utility, in guarding the 
ntind from a too ready arquiencence in proof of this nature. 
It is pntbable, that in most of the remarkable examples so 
often <]uoied, could the linuinstances be fully known, it 
would appear, that some one of these rules had been violated. 
We shall not attempt to enumerate these sulutiiry principles 
of i-vidence. The Judicioua caution of Lord Hale, however, 
b too applirable to the case of the Booms to be omitted. 
» I would never,* says he, • convict any person of murder, or 
ninnKlauichter, unless the fart were proved to be done, or at 
least the body found.* This also is the rule of the civil law. 
' Ante omnia enini de corpore delicti constare, et inquiri 
debet'* Had this rule been strictly adhered t0| it is probable 

* Van Lttumn, Cau, Far. 
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thaf the mutalce In tlira rase w<iuld not have hapiwn*^. Tbe 
eitne remark will nyi^y to sdine u( die utiier tatiA lA convic- 
tian of the innocent, wliicli are so uhcn uigeil a^nirt dr* 
cuniiitaiitial f> idrnce. 

Tbe vwtttve is annlticr ingredient in the romponilion of 
criinr. the |>tTsence or nbsen' e of wiiich ought to hitvi- grrat 
influDiicr it) deiermtnin; the wei^ii. «« hicli Hliuultj tie giten to 
collalcnil fttrts. ■ Neiniticm ne miiiimum (juidem malf^iun 
sine cdHsa adniittcrc'* is tlie roiirurl ol' e<t|>erlenc« aitd coon- 
nton Bunse. No man was evf^r wicked merely for the sake 
nf lioinj; no. Iftiien. upon a diligent eiamination nflbe CKttt 
tlicre appeiirs no inducement lor the party acrused to co<i<tniI 
the dt^eil.and nn probabilitv of its being thcrffedoTa and'hw 
passion, 1 1 te Htn ingest and incMt cumplelo etidenre sbmdd be 
t^uired to produce cnnvirtion. 

From Ihe very iinperfect i-epflrt of t^e (rial nf thr Btionia, 
whirl) is now berore us, it would se^m. tliar ihtnr runvicttm 
wan groanded chieSj' on their votnnlary confeiaJiinM. One «f 
thew ronfeHxitmN was textllied to be oi)t>, wlin slrpl in tha 
same room with Jewie Bmirn in prison. It wils said tn hare 
been made in the nigtit, when Jmse awoke, nptx^ml morli 
disturbed, and made the disriosure. The niher i^nnrr-ndafl 
wa* in wrilint;, and was rejertedby the murt, bn( an*r«afA 
called Tor by the prisoners' counsel, to explain the ifral Itsti- 
mony of a witness, who related a suboetjuent cAnvemUJon of 
Stephen Bo-irn willi him. Bolh these disclosures dewribo 
minulely tlie mannT of the death, and the disposal nf Itio 
body : its bein.^ buried, and the remains twice tvronved : and 
various other pacticidars of the transaction. There are dif- 
ferences between them, and it is probable that Jcsu's con- 
Tession was mnile with the purjiose of screening himnrtr and 
casting tbe gnilt on his brother, and that Stephen')*, whirfc 
wan made afierwards, was designed to save tliein all rmai Ifce 
puniahmeni oT death, and to substitute that of maiislauj^yn'. 
That some promises and inducements were held out to sbtaiii 
written confessions, was proved; and persuasion at Inst had 
been usad. before the other wan made. 

It is doiiOtleaa, a very common opinion that the confeswin 
of the party accuse^l is tbe highest species of ;tro«r. * Oat 
of thine own moutb will I judge Iheo,' is the pr^fcesi wbtch 
most men prefer to all others. There is sometbiig gntity- 

' Cjc pro Sei. Vun. Amer. e. %&. 
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tng in the thought of making the imrty become his nwn aC' 
cutrrt aiul leaving to liis judges uniy tlie uRice of pronouiic- 
itig fteiitetR'e. It takes, its it ia AUjiiiused, kII the rr^jHinsi- 
hiMj I'nitn the uiinislers of justice, and puis » Btn|) tn all 
cumplainU But Ihia is far t'nim being Ibf light in ^vhiclt 
coitlVssiiiiiH uught to be regarded hy the trihuiials lor tlie pco- 
srrution of crimes A Judicial coiile^siuiii made and persisted 
in uiideiBtaiiditiglj' mid sober)}' beliire a ruiii])etcnt judge, is 
uideed lonrluHive. But all extrHJudicial and voluntai-^ avuwal 
ofguiltiscver tube received wilb great caution, and ih entirely 
open to contradiction or explanHtion. It rurmshes evidenco 
against the accused in propm-liiin to the lainiesa and ilelibe- 
raiioii with which ii is made and no rarther. It must be the 
Tuluiitary act of Ihe prisoner, umnoied by proniise»< or 
tliivat^ ; and great allo^(ance is always to be made for ihft 
stale of mind produced by the situation ii> which he is placed. 
It IN to be scrotinized with the e8pecial view to guard courts 
and judges against being made inHtrnmentn of helf-mnrder; 
fur iiintanres have orcuried nut uiifrequenl)> of crimes actiH 
ally rommilted or falsely avowed with tt>is horrible di-sign, 
•The conleNMrin of a criminal,' says Eden,* ' when taken 
even before a magistrate, can rarely be turned against hira 
wiilioiit [lerverting the end for which be must be 8up{)osed to 
have made it. BesideN we have known instances of murder 
avowed, wbich never were committed ; of things confessed 
tn have been stolen, which never had quitted the possession 
of the ownei-.' 

JViwi audilHT perire vdens is therefore the maxim of the lave. 
Kven the plea of gwUy is never rcorded, till after repeated 
vnarningH and admonitions, and an inquisition into the prison- 
er's slate of mjnd. 

In France, before the revolution, an extrajudicial confer- 
si«n ^%as regarded only as in'hnate or initiatory proof, and 
was not alone nuffi'ienl to convict. It might be enough, if 
sujipiirled by other proof, to subject the party to the question 
or torture, as toog as tli»t horrible mode of discovenng crimes 
was prai'tited ; but even the avowal made under torture 
night aherwards be revoked wilhnut incurring additional 
guilt, 'it being presumed that the violence of the pain may 
have made the arciiscd declare what was not true.' And by 
that law, a ccmfession, to be used against tbc person making 
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it) * must be matle fi-ecly by a persnn cnnt|MMent to ntftkr it^ 
must be rertain and detei'iumate, atui must cuncem a bob 
not eiidentlj' taUc' 

Tliere U the greatest reason for this cauti'ius rcrrptton of 
the (-onl'essiniis of ciiinirialsi t'nr it ih provrd by tnan; lurian- 
chiily iiistames, thnt surh cwnt'essions wfien procrrd Iron 
fear, mrlaiichuly, disgu^tt uf lite, or other caus4^ wbirli dis> 
turb and delude the iiiiHgi rial inn. Hon rotnntan a><ri Irnw 
ab.turd were confesRioiis ■»(' sonery in former limes \ Th» 
condemnations I'm' tliin ci-tiiii-r whtrb t»'>k {lUre in Nen Kng-' 
W Iftnd in 1692, are well known tii have bp«ti };«nrrafl,t jirn^d. 
Lpd by ni'knowledgnientH of ihi' prmoiit nccuMtl. Alany re- 
MAiitcd, but m Htriing was tlie popular delusion, thai 'iihrrs 
K died funl'essed sarcerent.* N'lr has ibis folly bi'eu cniifined 
Lta our iiwn country, or to those timet. • Nntbit<|;,* saya Edrn, 
^4 was more common in tlie beginolng of thr last i-entBfv. tbut 
bconfessionH uf mtchrrart.' Sir Jrhics Melville mrntMUHi 
L«ral instances in the pruaei-ution i>f Ear) B-«th«Ht ; *xA 
Enough rather a meptiral man, wns raoditl ciioiiKb tn lielieia 
L them. The poor wnnicti were arcordin^y bunml. uiil pns' 
Ltpi'ity was fuinishH with a very e^ruiaie drftrriptioo nf tbr 
Klietil, who is said ro have appeared ■ in a blark i^iwn, witb t 
Hklark hat on his iiead. in the aUilnde ofprearhinjj.* 
Be France too sbured in this delusion. The rnxr nf Majple- 
Hnne de la Falud. whirh orrurred ii> Xf'SA, ma« be sf-lrrird 
Bir its singular interest. This unforlunalr lud>. it '«eem»," 
Havio); been left niili an abundant pitri'onny. and p-n<r>!«'i 
Ef a rare beauty, devuicd hcrsflfto a<-ts of piely, und of tlw 
nKst zealous charity. Slie emted a rhaprl no her esiau^ 
Kjuid furnished it with the most precious n-lira. Hrr deto* 
^^on was conslnnl. and had all t)ie marks of uttfei^itud «ti>rrrity. 
n|lie \iHited and relievi-d tin- xiik for o>ai>y mil'-n anMindWrf 
Erent to all the neighbouring villages and instituted vlnnts 
^^ them for ilie instruction of the youig ; she liemrlfw on> 
»earied in giving b-sinns of piety a"d virtue to ihp pnor-iuid 
Melieving their wants by her porsotml attention. 'Ilvera wa« 
I- BO art of christian sympathy, which sin- did not habitMllf 
^liractise ; no virtue, whi^h was not displayed in hrr life; v»- 
Lielf-denial. which seemed ton great for her bene i-ti lent araL 
I If any one might hoi>e tobe univerially loied and a'imlmi.it 
I Menicd to be Magdeleine de la Palud. But a peasaat^rl 
^U 'Sec Kutctiinson'« HisL »ol. ii, p. 39- 
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passing her rimiiel hi-ard Iter mutter some unintelligible 
wonis i Blie attempicO to sprinkle herself with the coMHect-rft- 
ed Mater, and she lelt un invisible hitnd re|H;l her rrmn tlio 
basin. Inttaiitlj' she was seized wlih such feebleutMsaH liiird- 
ly tn pennii her ti> walk. She was uffliited ttilh strange dis- 
order, and rrei|uenl ciinvulsious. Tlie mosl leurned {ihjsi- 
cians weiN- n-quested to examiiie and i'e|)ort upon hi'r case ; 
and after inan< vi»it8 itnd consultations, thvy liecideO thai the 
peasant girl was ptisHesscd U; an eiil demnti. The girl's 
de<'laratiun p«>inie(l out Magdeleim at the autlior of ihe atis- 
chief. It Wfts currently believed, that this \aiiy had been es- 
pnusfd by Gaufridy, u hn a little time bel'ore had been clearly 
proved to be an evil Hpiril, and was calleil the Prince. She 
Was arrested, imprisntird. interrogated ; her chiipi'l seaiched 
and all her eRects seized ; and a pruress instituted against 
her as a witch. She lonfaH-icd, • that she had been possi-ssr.d 
of & demun. but declared that it was without her consent, and 
that no mark had ever been iinpre.ssed n|ion her peruin.* 
At another examination, • she adiniltiil. that an angel dress- 
ed in white and red had cniiversed with her ; and she c<nil(I 
not tell but bo miglit have been a bad angel, who had trans- 
formed himseir into an angel nf light.' It was in \n\n that 
Magdeleioe alleged Iter piety and lier alms ; in vain thai she 
a|>|iedle'l to the unspotted purity of lier life. These acts, 
wbjcb under other circumstances would nave procured her the 
bonoui-s of a saitit. now caused her to be treated as a hypo- 
crite. She was iiursued witli a more furious zeal on account 
of Ihe cloak of sanctity under which it was supposed she had 
attempted to hide b v diab'dical practices. She was finally 
sentenced * to be and remain shut up within four walls, there 
to pass the remainder of her da^a.' 

The epidemic of witihcrafl is not likdy to recur, but the 
same dread orpt>|nilar resentment may still in some cases in- 
duce suspected [>ei-soiis to acknowledge crimes, of which they 
were never guilty. 

Nor ia it only when there is some stnmg and general per- 
suasion of plots or sotxeryt of ronspiraries among evil men 
or evil spirits, that accused persntis arc driven to the madness 
of hearing false witness against themselves—' suo se confes* 
sione ulti-o jugulaiites.' History fnniishes us with many oth- 
er ca-ses. The few we shall pmduce are >roin tlie writeiii of 
the civil law. 

J\1rw Berits, JVi>. S. si 
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* Nor are cxnmiileH wanting,' says Van Leenwea.* < ol 
innuceiit jpcraons i-aHliI)' conilemnctl untliv'ir merecoof 
whose in^(lcellCl^ han driervt arUs heeii made mittiifest. Snrh 
instance is recurded by Aiinicu^ RitbertUH (Rer.Jud.lih, l.r 
4.) in the case of a cuuntryman. A wtduw wttman. wbo ib 
for a long time been iibKenl fn)m her liom«, withnnt bcin^w 
or heard ufin tlie neif(Kbuurhi>od. was commnnl} bdlfvid 
bave been niurdereil by some ruffian, and the body coweaM.' 
■iust at this time the cuuntrymitn was found by ihe 
in hia seai-ch after the nitirderer lurking in a marstii and 
bling with amazement and fear. He woa arrested on 
'' cino, dragged bi^fore the judgei^, and willtoul any (error 

* •fucsUon, urany angui^th or tuiture, but either IVandetqNU>,<rr 
' use Trum a cari-)<'ssnPS!i of his safety atid a willuigness to per- 

{ah. ac k lion ted gt^d the rrime, was convicted on h'ucontefsion, 
and cimdemned to the gallows. Two years afler^arth (bl 
i Teturn of the w idnw woman, not only alive, bat wilhoot tinv- 
rlng rereived so much as a wound, pruvi;d the innocence of 
^'fhia unhappy man.* 
^ Not unlike this is the cane of a youth at Amsterdam, vbo** 
after a mui-der had taken place in the night, wha ruiini)inc< 
I state of intoxiratiim stretched upon iht; ben< h of a taTrrOt' 
l%ith a bloody knife nillid up and concealed In his clothes. 
I Be was apprehended, subjected on this evidence to tnrtare, 
' and persuading himself that in bis drunkenne.<is lie fiad un. 

* Consciously committed the act, be confessed the crime, and was 
condemned to death. Aftcrwarils the real perpetrator hciny 

^ irr-eated for some uther crimes, declared hiinself lo be (be 
_uilty person.' 

' Btineccius in a treatise * upon the duties of judges in reuptct 
9 the confessions of criminals.' tells us of one, * «bn, (i»- 
is|icrted of any crime, voluntarily confessed that he bad 
formed a league with an evil spirit. Being, ronse«]getitIr, in 
fte year 1695, summoned before the tribunals, notanlydid 
*e avow that league, but accused bimselfuf the tnwU barrible 
rimes committed in company with his master. HoileclKred 
Riat. transf'irming liimnelf into various shapes, be I 
1 mm, robbed dwellings, and perpetrated other 
He said that in the furm of an apple, b« had 
[hrown by his master through the window Into a dwHIiflg- 
louse, and there had either torn in pieces the inh^HiBll 

* Cens. Par. pv. 2, Ub. il. cap. 7. 
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rtiD ate of the ftp|>le» or by the part nbich tity hail left be- 
ing Hutldeiilj' chaiig<^<l to Beali beiore fhfir fyea, bail ho terri- 
fied tbcm, ttiat tbej' soonafliT Uied nf the fright. He added, 
tbatsometimejii taking tlic shape of a biidi be had snaicbetl 
infanta from their cradles, and plunder^ houaeB) and at lasti 
when he. waa tired nf duiiig iitiscliief, bati Iain safe in his 
master's ear, who meanwhile had turned himself into an ass. 
He told numberless other stories, etiually absurd, which nmy 
be passed nver. But when the magistrate of the cuunlyt 
ivIiereUiis second I'roieuaderlared thdt behad Nlain so many 
men, carried awa^somatiy rbildren, and rominittrd so many 
thefts, uas directid to iminire mure rarefnily whether such 
things bad really happened, the whole vanished intu smoke, 
and this self arcused Ihief derlared, that he had had no other 
objert, than by this daring falsehood to gain celetirity to his 
name' 

The same author adds another example, which is more 
immetliately ti> our purpose. 'In one of the villages of 
Friesland a woman died suddenly, and common fame cast 
upon her husband the suspicion of having poisoned her. He 
was imprisoned, and voluntarily confessed, that he had gives 
to his wife poison, which he bought of an apothecary at 
Aockum mixed with a cake ; that inimcdiatrly after taking 
it, she complained of being ill, and after a fruitless attempt to 
produce vomiting, expired in great pain about four o'clock 
in the morning. He added various circumstances attending 
the crime, and among them, that he had buried a pan of the 
}ioison, wrapped in paper and tied with thread, in a field 
adjoining his house, and covered the place with green turf. 
Yet when the cirrumstanrea were carefully inquired into, 
all or most of his representaliims were found to be false. 
The physicians found no marks of poison in the body, none 
waa bought of the apothecary named by the accused, nor 
could any remains of the poison be found in the field, though 
the man tiimself was carried into it, and examined almost 
every sod.' 

Examples of this sort abundantly justify the humsne cau- 
tion of the civil law, in regarding the confession of the crim- 
inal as insufficient of itself to authorize a capital conviction. 
The common law admits the confession in evidence, if made 
frerfy. and in such manner that there can be no suspicion of 
the party's having be«n induced by persuasions, promises. 
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iBNk jBQiie Ml iiB« CTiaf0Cii«B * Bl ite y lai iti i ■ fcrfore 
lOatoM iauuiii Mk^mm be <«rirtli iifsiiid. fccfcreni a d fi 
<ii if- [jMiHieii : fBiiBiHk. owe tftr €vt ittrIC vbirli is the 
-v If "He iTrm^m 4hii«lit jaurfk irgy he ptwc^ Ib 
it;«Tsm law. cw < .u i iftmi»iir nf thi* jrcuotd wvc c mwi d efi d 
avtf-iui^ jienr n iie -e^ttTiiimy «f rwi» wilin m j, r^qvirrd la 
«ill» r ::ifre*iw tW« Jv^taa c adevDicil A« haa apoa his con- 
» 3ttr iiic letiirv !le Vnai ie«r i * wM^i r^ la Arhan's 
n Jeirer^uB iie "rvdi af his c w iA ' ' ^ iaa *a mppct to the 
^-^ nrf behnM vt vaa Hd ia he teat, and 
Ml%er aaier ir/^ S» vhea Da^id siid «i the Aankkita 
i«arii» * ii7 liiirad be u^aa th; hrad : fo^ thv Maaih hath 

tiiee/- It aas* certaia. that Saal had beea 



Jutftiee F«]8aerr ciw ia E a dB < i m^^} agaiaat the aj^j a wi a of 
aaji oia fetfi a^t ia e^ t i fc ai' t * anieaa • aaiide d aii a; ; the aoleiiiai- 
^ «t* aa eaaariftanaa br^av a iaaieiBtrarp« or prraoa haTinig 
aathiirirv to rahe iC : wben die aarti mmw he prtiiaaiid to be 
pripeHy upiin lii» .caard» aad a f yiitd nt the dan|^ be 
stamMl) in.*— ^ F«9r/ he adda^ • bartr ce ni fc' iaiui i s ande to 
perMinsi la-' 'fiir »n» jur^i»n»7 :i» exAmirie. are Xhr m-^akest and 
Bi«»sr -yi-^n'*!!!.** ->£ Ail evTiiemrif. Pmi)f maT be ton easily 
pnicunrri. >*'inl.s^ in; or>en misrepiirred. whetlier thron]^ 
i.«THjran«:e. mar^fncio*!, tyc reaJic?, it martrreth not to the dc- 
fciidanc : h«* -s ei^ualW aJfiT-d in either « a^ : and tbfj are 
extnjowiv lidbi«* m rclscnstrntnon : a^d iiithal the eiidrnce 
is Bi)t. in t!w •jnlinarj «'»up?e i>Jf thin«s« tu be di<proved by 
that *irt ijf nfgTAtive e%idenre. hi which the proof of plain 
fiart^ aiaj be a'nl Df-en is C'jnrn>nted,* 

It woofd be difi'Mih ri> answer rht* reasoninj? : and It ouj^t 
at least to prevail <•> far as to irdure the cribunah where 
criminal justice is disjien*^. to be on their j^ard a^rainst 
that dan^ruas error, which inclines us to construe whatever 
admissioiis the accused may hare made, most stron^e^ly 
against hintself ; and in some measure to triumph m his ?w*lf. 
condemnation. Let them be careful how they exclaim upon 
Tch occasions, « what need ha%e we of any further witness V 

•lodi.Tu.aa. t2S»m.L16. ♦ Disc, of High Tmsoo, ch. 3. 
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Bnt it would be hardly li-ss unfopiunate, if examples like 
thill of Ru^st-ll Ciilvtii nliould pmduce liesitatioii ani! limiility, 
iiiHU-nd of rauiimi. Wlipn profierly ronnidiTod, lliis rase is 
far (r>'m runnsliirig an; .e^ond f<'a.'>ui> for doubtiig innrlusions 
fiiuride'l DM ttii" loi'S eslHblislird riiics nf evidrnre, applied 
deli'iernic-ly, ami with ibe desire ralber to acquit, thau to 
condemn. 



ORIGINAL MISCELLANV. 



[W« take pleuuiv in the opportunity of \ij<ng before our readers the 
folluwin^ cxtrsct from the journal, kept by > :riend in « tnur thrnugh 
Grc^e last tummer. Our remleFt, wlio arc acqiuiated wlib the biirka- 
of the lravfller» in Greece, will Bee that most of the BUluliesk d.t.iU 
contiined in this extmct »re dcriveil fiom origiiuil unureei and prreuiul 
inquiry on the spot. Wp are »l»o liappv in being able to iinni.iiii<e, 
that a vork nn the Statistics of Itiil;, cumpoacd fmm nerj ample ori- 
ginal matfria;*, cullecled in the years 181S and 1819 in that cuun try, 
will appear in the courac of the ctuuing aeaaon, from the author uf the 
fidlowiDg article] 



VISIT TO JOASSVIA . 
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Corfu, Jlfml 8, 1819. 
B hont, which wan to take ub over t'l the Albanian cuastj 
WM rowFil by fi'ur men drrnsed in Ibe Grrek dress. The 
pil'it wan a Npapniitan, ^^ bn Hpoke English and Frenrb. He 
had been in the 3er^irc of MuniT, but was taken prisoner at 
the lime of liis overthrow, and bad been suffend tu have big 
liberty, only on cotiditi'in of lenvin^ the kin^om of Naples 
fiii-rver. He bad been in St. Domin^n, Pliilfldeljibia, New 
Yi.i'k, and Bi.sl'm ; and he is now employed by the govern- 
ment of the Ionian Isles, But one need^ not rome as far as 
tbo sea in whirb the island of Ulysses stands, to find men of 
alt rounlries, condemned to long and wide wanderiiigB on the 
earth, iind rnnsuming smnng strangers, far from their homes, 
an uneerlain and wearisome rxistenre. Indeed, it is given 
to very few t<i repose under the shade of their own beerh- 
tree. and cause llie woods to resound with the name of the 
beautiful Amaryllis. M. de Chateaubriand found, in a convent 
at Bet'deliem. a poor monk from Bfittanv in France. This 
nnhappy man said to hiiij> • who tww remembers me in my 
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; country 1 I linpe to iibtain (bi-ougti tbo merit of our 
ur*a manger, ltn' puwer of tljing here wiihuat giviiig 
wublt^ ift Kny one, and wilhuiil thinking of a land, ut whkli 

_ am forgollrti.' Hy tlie riveiiituf Babylmi, tbere w«sat dawnf 
k |r«a. and wc|>t. when we remembered Zion, 
I : Our inlerpi-etersat intheheadof ttioboat. An Attmtian bjr 
I ifcii tb, he bad fnlluwed a BHlisli oiDctr to Bg:}pt. at Uw UoM 
1 mf the idvasiun of that country by the French. Up bad mar- 
k rici] nnil buried one wife in Sirily, and at la-st had establwhed 
[ tiis little bivouac in Cnrfii. where lie lost no lime in inarrting 
J another wife. This poor fellnw whs observed to have a very 
I flisconsnlitte air. i know not if it came fruin sea-MtrktieM. or 
' ma unwi)lingneR»4 to Jeave bis wife and ciuntry. At any rate* 
' ta us, who were then so far from our native Tillage^ m\ia tiad 
t aojnurned so lon^ in the land th»l knew us not. and who »cro 

tben about to undertake a [lilgrimage of infinite bardabtp, if 
► not of much real danger, it was truly refreshing In iter (be 

cje, even of this poor Gre«k< moisten at those tbougUts, which 
^ 40 often come to weigh heavy ujion the heart of the traveller. 

It was about 1 o'clock when we passed (he high citadel uf 
I Corfu, acrias Pboeacum arces, as Virgil rnilsit. We alemil 
' ibr Sagada, dii-ectly across the bay, that sejiaratM Albania 

from the capitid of the Ionian Isles, about tu-elve nilea diitanL 

The first sounds we heard from the shores of Gmre wen 

the bells of goats, coming down at night-fall frora tbo ■»(»»• 
I taioH. Soon al^er we saw the Greek aheplierd bojK, «ith 
^^hosB shaggy great coats, which have been alreailj ko raorh 
r Amed, both in prose and rhyme, thrown over tlteir altouUlcni. 
f M this moment we rowed into a lil.lle bay. where there wen 
y four or five small Greek boats, a small wharf, and ttiyt wood- 
|«ii sheds. These sheds were (he custom-house and tbe hab. 
fetation of a score or two of Greeks and Albanians, who were 
P ■standing on the shore. The health officer, who had ronw 
' .with us from Corfu, to prevent all com mimical ion betweea 
f-tbe crew of (he boat and the shore, threw upon the he*rb the 
•letter which bad been given us by the Albanian lleadeitt i« 

1ba( Island. Whereujton, a tall, lean, broad-shouldere^l toan. 

I small red scull-rap ujmn bis head, a dirty sheep-fikin uv« 
lijlts shoulders, two long pistols and a long dagger Ibntat into 
I liis girdle, and indulging himself in no sort of corario^ 
I «itlier for his legs or left, though he was an nAicer. and (if»- 
L-teudcd ta bcadciiccailant.of the MacedotiianSf and bommw 
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it wai tbffl night, and the nnow was upon the topa of the 
mnunlHiiiitt came Tirth Irunt the multitude, look up our dcs- 
patrh from the grounil, and t'ot-ihwillt dejiarted with it to the 
shpd. Soon Rft«r another shaven head, also wilti a nnl cap 
upon it. thrust itself out of a hole in the ubed. and cried out 
to the FrankH to present themselves. Wo were accordingly 
inarsliulled intn the presence of the aga ; the ■■oom wun raiitcd 
a few slejrR tVoin the ground, small, black with smuke, and 
standing in no want of windows for the admiiision cither nf 
air or light. Several of the coarse iniiokele of the counirjr 
were hung nn the walla ; part uf the Door was covered with 
a straw mat, and one corner of it with thin matrasses, npon 
which was spread a verj' gay carjiet of various colours. 
There the aga had ciiramped, one leg drawn entirely under 
his body ; and holding thv great toe nf his left fool in hia 
right hand. There was m scribe seated cross-legged, upon 
the mat, writing with such eagerness, that he ditl not more 
)iis eyes, when we entered. It was a question of some diffi- 
culty, where we should bestow oui-selves, inasmuch as no 
chance or peril in all our jonrneyings had hitherto culled 
npon us to sit on our haras. Bitt the aga, with infinite pres- 
ence of mind, bethought himself of a large old trunk, that had 
priibably been thrown ashore in the shipwreck of some Vene- 
tian argosy, and which doubtless contained, not only all the 
wardrobe of himself and garrison, and all the records of bis 
office, but all thr animunitinn of his fortress. And I make 
bold to say, that among the Mahometans, who believe that no 
spark falls hot by the hand of Allah and the true prophet, 
no judicious traveller would sit of his own accord over a bar- 
rel of gunpowder. The Corfiole boat was by thin time polling 
not of the little bay, leaving us on the edge of this infi-cted 
land, about which the slates of Europe have set a t-elentlesa 
quarantino. an unknown language, a dilTerent dress, in the 
midst of a people, who shave their heads, sit upon their hams, 
and eat with their fingers. Here, of all nations, Franks are 
detested and feared, and the poor, despised christians, have 
no longer Areopagilescleaving unto them, and apostles, who* 
standing in the midst of Mars Hill, dare proclaim the true 
God to the surrounding nnbelievers. You have now left the 
great resorts of travellers, those long caravans of pilgrims, 
not indeed bearing the cockle shell and palm branch, but gal- 
loping at a furious rate from one jncture gallery to anotber. 
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and dMBgiiig tiNir d ^ 

dHMgr of tkeir konob. You have left Vta ttumt m^^ihctit 
roads, otw aiMMtaia^ vhrrr Irg.ons i if all natiiNis havr toiled 
«rf pmfdK^ m aU agts. km\ akmg^ whirls aaa. not succeed. 
itif afiar all ia «%«rnoattiig ever j uhsCarle ul aatare, has beea 
inrmd la kmM hm sm of rA^* to aMttr the aiiliapp> trav. 
dktr Inoa tar ■■i lri i stora^. On tlie contrail , jo« have 
coaw 111 ikr iapniwKted and alwttt desolate r^ioM of the 
aarth. Bi»« oAea ia thear rr|:t«iM does ooe pass opoa the 
hirnv of a hilL the awdl pa%e'^saMieB of a ChnstMo iir 
Maanomar. imr^-iifr jyi aiia d . pm^j biddea bj mild i^rass and 
^tdk oiC ihr leafC trace of a t<i«o or TfBMgt cao aiij 
ar Mi« ; ^'wrt aail oairxiv paths over iterp noun- 
laiiiSk. aac wwacuno iior^rK aawais. ia akirh thne is ariiher 

wr aeiL and v^htve ihr waerahle sothers oAea 
Dtf OMT looit' ymr ianrw l^«ld«i^ apac joa » oew op- 

M If pluaofr thM of their ikde sahstance. 

iia«c Mca ki If heek aadfiophiu hy rtfcas. 




9f a^^Bi*flif!k> ■dn 

iHSftU^ ft 1109- r iMi ig? w >, dbr aner caates a heaK at d 

^fiHOft-satots. maniac tii» idhm^, a^ jprverali p iui d i dbj 

1 <n J ^Y%<wtiiiu 'I '=r-««oiriii<w Thf nr^T^fa^ « tie cup aifd 
<ot^it it^>vnf iiniii ^t^ ^Tiihi X :^ hoii«if'« Ir Me mean 
nm. V •r-inii'Ufi mi ritf aB>ihaaiti*>ffi chfSL TVairadis- 
^-♦.-^N Mr 'iiui n c I'sC :'• J*ia-i'\a. the r^^ U Alatniau 
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4i» > irtu'*«»f; a.*ni* T* »'«'«» ip:^ €»PfTe« t> ^\e us 
,^ !>v -*»*. i»-"i Hou'^ r"«n lit? liWcto .*, %f \^ oflrnrd 

^•« ^^^ ,^j^ n t w>ci'?»Miirfnc lasn*^. vh^ TiZ Ai^ani^io 
^»-».^ •-v.* ! A -.imroo]' IK*. — ^«? i'-fcc i^"*artie* k^r.^ng 

tf^ • M.w aa.- i»'^ !•• t*"-*"^- ^it wsiWes W ao an<i his 

^i«i ».^ -^^^ :i, HaS. -^iimrua'tt a: k**< TTiree s»iidi^rs, 
VI.K 4,^. -H: H^ •» «^i»ii! '•tfii'T' ?** ^ •irtc iv the l^'i 

nb^w ^i^^1'ao;^ ** ♦eoir ac««c«k papens^ o^aJi the aga 
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R\t\nvvei, faking uS a ring from his lifdc Rngcr, covering it 
with iiitc, and tlieii 8taMi|iing it u|iun the paper, lliesc sejil. 
rings gfm-r»ll)' coutiiiri a siiopi vcrsc rnim the korAn, or the 
ntiiite uf ihf wearer} I behi'vc never a ilevice, iiarliculiirl;r of 
any liting thmgt as all rr|ireserilat(OiiM ol men aiiil animalt 
are Turbii-ileii by the MiibHuii-iaii la*. One ot the seals ol' Ma- 
huoH wan a amall i-oukiI bit uf intn. with tliis legi,'nif,> Mti^- 
sfiigei- of Gnil.* By (Ix- .Ma Flu IDF 'an law, no instruinent is 
legiil. unless .s«ule<f, as well .is signeil. All men in autlioril) iii 
the EuHl near rings, am) anciently, as veil as at itre.scnt, it 
was the 'inivertal ntannpr of signing : • And the king tuok his 
ring from hU hand, and gave it untu Uninati, Hut son of 
H&inmedaiha. the Agii^ite. tue Je^ii' enemy ; in the name 
of king Ahasuerun was il writien and nealed with the king's 
ling.' AugU8m-» Cesar «-ed the head (if the spfiinx, as one 
of his seals, and the fmg uf Marsnas was mueh dreaded in 
the Unman em|rir-e, calling uprni the people for more muney 
and tribute. 'I'he feudal lords, fmm ignorance o{ writing, 
made the sign of the rroNs; and I have se**)! an instninu-nt* 
daled latS, in the name of a Sietliaii mar(|ui9, groun to 
dian's estate, upon whi< Ii this nobleman, being unable to 
write, made the sign nl" the crosM, 

Wliile jireparatiniis were making for our departure, the 
aga undertook t» regale us with a sup[ierj a small wiHiden 
tray, dliout fnur inrhes high, was put u|>on the floor b\ his 
carpet, at wliirh he, llic srrihe, atid the tno custoiy olBrcrs, 
Wire about lo arrange tliemseJves ; so that one will conteiie 
that few nefC'itiations rould have lieeti more diHlcult, than fur 
two Europeans to bestow tlnir legs near enough the tray ti> 
ha*»i A reasonaliie share of Hie supper, and yet, whenever ibe 
spirit »r (he cramp prampted them, to thrust tlicm to the fuQ 
length of whirh Nature had seen fit to make thorn, without 
overturning tlip tray in front, or a rollertor or a serihe on 
one Kide, A barefooted slave brought a basin, furnished with a 
colander fitted into it, and in turn poured water over tho hands 
of each person. One need not be reminded, that Ibis is an aii- 
Cte«t oriental, as well as Roman practice. The water, chang- 
ed into wine al the marriage feast of Cana by the miraele of 
our Saviour, was put there* after themHoner of the puri^ing 
of the Jewa.* But it is somewhat sin^lar. that nn another 
occasion the dim-iple^ should have de|>aried from this il^.m^s. 
lie and universal custom. 'And when the Pharisees saw 
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9 or his disciples rat bivail nith ilefiled. thftt Is Xa snjt 
unwashed hands, they luund tuiilt.' Ilicrc an- B|i|ini[irtale 
pntyers b) the Mahnmolari law lo he saiti with the ujijxiintcd 
ablutiuns. In Hashing his liunda the strid Miifeulniari iiavii, 
<0 mjr Gild! put me itt ihc iminher of the penitent, of the 
purified, and of thj' virtunusand just wnantii.* In ^trashing 
his month and nostt-lls, lie a\sn |>ra.\8, *0 my G.>d ! pcrfnme 
tne with (lie |iF.rt'ume. the good perfume of paradUc ; enrich 
me with m; richer, and luad me with thv delights.* For Ub 
face, ' O my Co*I ! whiten my face with lliy splendor, in the 
days when all fares shall be n hi'ctied, und du nut blacken it 
in the Any whfn ail facfs shall be blackened.' 

Our Albatiitins washed their mouths, and lianda, and mus- 
tachios verj faithfullj', a cirrumatance not at all to W regret- 
ted, when one knows tlie niannci-i in whirU the dinner was 
about to be administen-d. The black ennucli, evidently the 
chief j>epionage in all the domestic operations, Brst appnuwl 
with a small plate wirb a few dried figv upon it ; he lure an 
orange into lillle bits, sprinkled sugar with his fingers upun 
each one, and then with a most entreating air offufw it round 
the tray. Anuther barefnntert buy, dirty in the estrente, 
gave a strong cordial, of the nature of anis«-seed.all(Vniiillio 
same glass. I wish to du juntice to the hospitality orthc »};a, 
and the pnliteneas of bis eunuch, but it mu^^t strike eier^rm- 
partial person, that the begintiing of a fenst rannot be very 
cheering, when every mau drinks from the same glus. and 
eats fntiil the same lin:;ers. But it is the custom of tlir conn- 
try. The Grand Seignor, as well as ibe iouest ftUpfKr> 
maker, has never eaten but with his fingers, since Ihc founiliL* 
Hon of the Ottoman empire.* I recollect speaking about llii« 
matter a few days after to Prince Chiinzerly at Joannina, one 
of the intrqircters of the I'asba : he told me that his bighnesa 
used a spoon or his fingers, according to his caprice, or tic 
quality of the food. Stews', ragouts, and xnch dinbes, he ate 
with a spoon ; hut legs of mullnn. roasted turkeys, (avis, 
and all solid artirles, he ate with bis fingers. Our mnin sup. 
per was of mittlnn. cut up intoliltlepieccs, or as Satidysralls 
it, 'little gobbeiR, pricked on a prog uf iron>* and hung in a 

• It ii t curious fict, wliieli we have on tlie tiilliorltj' of (he cclebntnl 
French s«vant Huet, tliot an Uw *» the earlier p«rt of the rclipi of Lo«ti 
XIV in Fr»ncc ' everj- hodv eai xoup uijt of llic Mmc dinh, mnUnr the 
apoou from Uie di«b into the mouth, uul from Uie mouth into the dbli.' 
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fui-piKce, fisli biiil<>il, great liita of white rheesc, and rice witli 
milk. The eunuch, not allagcther unlearned in the way^ iif 
other nations, linil bfstnwed u)ionpachnf usawonden plate, up- 
on which the aga piled a great i|iiantity of the fish and nlher 
maiteDii and then helped himself nith hin fiogerH tn a g<'bbet 
of mutton } whereii|H)n each Albanian inxtantij plunged his 
fingers into the dish, thai pleased him. snaked his bi-eftd in 
the saure, and cnntjnued tu est with ^ifid aiiimatioii and ap- 
pelito. A slave stntxl at the wide with a great wooden bottle 
of wine and a mlitar.v tuinhli-r, whirh he ronst)ihtl> filled for 
the good MusBulmen. As the heurtsnf these kind Albanians 
happened to grow warm, they would seize a whole handful of 
the iheese, and plant it ujion one's plate, with a look, as if 
they thought that they were doing honour to their guest, and 
to their eiiuntry too. The tray was then drawn into a corner, 
and while the barefo'ited 5oys wei-e pouring forth another 
ablution, the eunuch, like a trusty steward, very industriously 
put into a gi-eat bag every thing, which bad remained after 
dinner. 

It was about 10 o'rlork when we departed. The aga put 
liis hand upon his heart, and prayed, < that alia might protect 
us,' The caravan was formed of two horses, three jarkasses, 
and six mules for our party, guard, and baggage ; an aan for 
a Greek merchant of Joannina. returning from Corfu, and 
another for a young Venetian opera danrer, who wai going 
to get half of the pay in advance, which the Pasha bad prom- 
ised to a company of Italians, to dance at the weddii>g of his 
grand-children. For the first mile, we went along the sea- 
dhiire. and after that we turned to the right, and entered a 
path over the mountains. This was the moment, for those 
who love to dream of their own country, then so far distant; 
or of the ancient glory of that famous land, upon which they 
were then treading ; and what was its solitude, its waste, and 
its silence at that hour! After marcliing four or five bnurs, 
wo entered a scattered village, and the guard got down and 
knocked with the end of his musket at the door of a small 
liouse. The whole caravan entered a narrow court yard, 
where there appeared a Greek, holding in bis hand an ear- 
then lamp, made precisely after the ancient form. In the 
room within, there was a small figure of the virgin Mary, 
with a lamp horning before it. Such an ohject is worth 
tnitch to the feelings of a traveller ; it awakens at least one 
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emuliiiii of sympathy and ciinfideiirp in tlie pooft birtia* 
roui hmO strange pru[i|ot atituiig wliuiti chance imty liwve 
cusi yiHt. yitt liad just lell a luitd. wlieru sucLi objecu vrc 
Bern at the corner of every strwl, but where a thounand utiter 
circumstances make it cli'ar iA everj inninent, Uiat ww H nut 
in a heatlicn and unknown land. In the main, it '\h all (tie 
taiid ut' the cross, or laws, i-egular ^vernment, and uf uu. 
Form customs : so that such objectti, iniismuc)! as tiN'y differ 

from one's ImUils and notiona about tlie giTBt concerno of 
\W, may be rather rcvuliing than touching. But now thej 
formed the only link between us and the iiisiiiutinna of lli« 
countries we had left. The Turkisli guard. Jiiatmina iiter- 
chant, and opera dancer drew off their b'Hits. and wiUn ooe 
ftccord. [darriJ themsi-hcs under the iiiolKCiiim of tbt- otrgin 
£iir the niglit. Thei-e was an evil, however, vhnb we lUen, 
tor file first time felt, and against whirli we were obliged to 
seek anolliiT sort of pi-otectiun. 1 inentjim iIiih nielli w tbe 
first of a joust, nhioh we were forced to tilt against arerlain 
email inglurious frie that shall foe nameit-s^, every muniing 
and evening, during our whale prngcesH llirough Grri^e. It 
is true, such ronleots commonly rndi'd by putting ahMt t«a 
scores of this H^nive enemy • hors de cuinbat,' b«t nu* 
Would have thniight tliat he was con>ttaiiliy over (he npo^ 
where dragons' teeth had tieen sown in llie eartb. Nay. I 
liave seen stout and i igomuR Englishmen, wbo had f^ lasU- 
ly nn the quails and manna of their own fat land, wHI nigh 
BuBei'ing mnrtyrdoiii under the bites of these pert) CarniU 
bals. 'Diaiolini pulci. clie mi tni-meiitate taiito.' i will 
just say here, that whoever intends to go ti> lirrne* r«n 
carry nothing more usfl'ul or comfortnble. than a c«n)|>>be<| 
standing upon iron legs two or three Tect fmni the ground j 
for thuugh the salient power of this adversary Bomui Iq 
inverse ratio to tlH' insignifiranre of bis sixr ; the bed ia nev- 
evtbcless a considerable set urity, aatl saved us rroni many « 
Sever of the brain and body ton 

Apnl 9. In going out of Ilie village thiti morniiig. baoo 
after the sun rose, we passed a Turk, richly dressed, aitttng 
upun » carpet, under a lig tree just budding. Uo waa 
smoking, and several attendants were itlanding near biiii* 
I know of no Eumiican habit of life so pirturc8«|ue. an tbe 
pastern ctiie, of sitting in Iniise gainienlK in tJie «|wn air. 
sheltered fniiD the sun, by tr««8 of deep and full ibjiag«i U 
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brejllirs nucli freshness anil purity, and withal tlie uUnoet 
fi-ecdoin ri-om rcstraiul or |ire|mratimm. A Turk, on a 
joume}. Nelilum pastws an an< init aiiU wide spreading plane 
trre. witbnui stu|>ping to sprend liiH carpet, and uasle an 
hunr instiiTikiiig. ISurcly the gayest diawing-riiiini vvitli the 
riclipsl iurnilui-e. the clioirest grare. animation, and luxury 
of ttie most (lolislied life will never utterly subdue the charm 
belonging to Ibt cheerfulness of the fresh open air. tlie trees 
in full Wt' and blossom, and lo those ' brawling briMiks,' 
whci-e Uif ' poor sequestered stag' comes to languish. It has 
been rhii-By Icll to (Diets to celebrate Arradia, but vari»u8 
si,i(eNU)en and pbilosophera have at all times done hom.igo 
to ihr: deligiits of the country. They have fled away frnia 
Atliens and Rome to the vale of Tempe. or to Baie. Soon 
after, we met a man. well di-e<Med. wearing a sword, and 
fuilnwed by several attendants. We were t'dd, that he was 
travelling to collert money for the Grand Seignor. All well- 
dressed men. at all accompauieil. that we saw after Ihar. w^re 
sill* to be upon the same errand. I do not ever remriiiber 
to have heard it said of any messenger coming from Stain- 
boul Ibat lie wa8 going to pay mooey. This day the country 
WHS barren and full of rocks, chiefly mountains, narrow 
valleys, and with a thin soil : a few small liut^, made of 
rough stones, principally thiitch<-d with straw. We saw « 
few jieasants in sheep-skins, all with guns and pistols, and 
many women carrying very heavy loads of wood on tlieir 
shoulders, and knitting as they went along ; very few small 
spolsof thin oats and barley. In the room, in niiirh we slept 
this night in the village of Valchcsti, there was a good stock 
of ears of Indian corn hanging from the roof. Here the 
guard undertook to make (he sacrifice of a lamb. After 
being killed) rut open and cleaned with bis dttg^r. a pins 
stirk WHS nin thrmigh the body, and a boy m?de in sit cmss- 
le^ed to turn tills hopeful roast against a fire, built by the 
side of the house in the open air. During tlie wlmle evening, 
theguardbeslowedblowswith the flat side of Ills dagger, or his 
whip, according to his caprice, upon all the natives who ap- 
proached him. He beat an unhappy priest with his whip 
three several times, who had returned, as oflen from a forage 
in the village, for eggs. 

Jlpril to. On attempting to enter a hovel this morning to 
rest and breakiJut, the wite shut the door and bolted it with 
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tlic iidiiost vrolriicc A large ilog, chnined in the yart 
brsnn '" 'n»''k and jpII ; an old priest, with only one cjr, yi 
foi-th WiH ar-inn, anil sci-mtd to be invoking Uie tiratrnK I 
•ate liis rollage rinni the inroad, and four tir Are finii 
children with one acniril. set up a terrific ahriek. u il* it liai 
been Ihc mnnier of the innntTnts, The only riraliirti 
unrotirvrned In this npniar were our own jarkiLWrft, whd 
I have observed, alwavs appear rqnailv iiidiffV-rent, wlirtha 
ollters or lliey themsHvcs art beaten. Thi« wii>r ihr taarH 
Iiut ill the viliagt- at whirli we had applied for nhelter. Tli( 
guard bpranie tiirioos J he tlrew forth hifi Iitn^ flat da.^jE^pi 
Bwrapoti lo which he never failed to resort when the wunir 
*ei-e pariirularly jiervcrsp or clamoi-oun. appearing to Uiinl 
ft Kufiirieritly formitlahle to threntcti the men with hM whif 
Advanced to the door, and Jiist at tbe moment, when tb 
prajere of the priest, the criea of women, cliildr^-n, add d'^ 
were most vehement, he, who believed himseir. tliat Mnho^ 
met was the only true prophet, and his own da^pr the ool^ 
true symbol nf justice, ran through In eterj' note of ihl 
'gamut, a long strain of imprecations in Altianian. GrreC 
snd Turkish, mingled with a lew s'innds of i (i)gnr Arabic; 
Vhirh he had learned in a campaign against the Wefhabitttf 
Every intelligent reader, well skilled in the sitri "f rbrtoriei 
which most men apply on such occasions, will Ik* Mhir b 
interpret this discourse (juite as successfully As ne, who Iia4 
the mtsforlune to be on the spot. At any rale, it was liktf 
the magic sound of ' open sesame.' The ancient priwt, ^< 
thin white beard falling to bin breast, slowly moved his hanj 
to his heart, as we entered. Ills face showed plainly enoughi 
that before we rame there, lie had suffered his full gvirtion ci 
oppreBKiim and hardship in this world. The rhlldr>-n •iwit 
holding their bi-entb, and terrified even to tbe borstingti 
their lungs; and the mother, waiting in the ^rcatt^t apaihf 
till she seemed to have satislicd herself that we were i»rlilirf 
plunderers nor murderers, drew out fmm under a mat. A 
great f(uantity of coarse brown rfifourril dough, markeil t 
cross on several parts of it. and shovelled it into a lnrs< 
oven, of which the temperature must have been cinsiderald^ 
«fn>rted by the duration of tbe contest with the guard. TW 
ilog, the only one nf the Argives, who appeared lo be gilol! 
■with any degree of independence, had sellleil liimi^'lf parllf 
nn the earth, looking like a great tiger, crouched in a ji 
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glc. Indcrdt if dogs could emaBci^ate G itc c Tl i V 
emiugh and fierce ones U>(>, to acciiatJish iki* enat ««tfc. 
Whoever U-avel9 in Uie niglil. iicara ike UBcraaing kivl aaA 
wait of those uiiiiualsi starting rrois v\try gk«> and ^b*^ 
lierd's col, and ecluing far and near atoofii; the l»n* rr^p 
of the niountaiiiH ; ttiid few Iravi-Uors thtTMt^ Ihtin: ngivM 
havo tlieg.ioil luck to Iihii^; u|> u> tlicir d'iwe>rtk gui* a tuga, 
or a tunic, iuti «tiicli a M<il»SBiuu dog lias not k«i hi« teeilL 
< A<1 sitiislram eiiiiu iutrairtibus, iton loog^ ab obtiani rell^ 
caiiiS) irigeiia, caieiia vjnctuu. in jianele erat [lirlas, tui|ier- 
que <|uadi-ata litera 8tTi|>tum. Cttve, ca>e. caoeia.' to aH 
the Eatitc-rn cities thnt wc vUitt-d, but more rajrecJalk Cua- 
stiintiiMipli', we vhw laige titioitH of loDg. lank. lean. yUaw 
coloured dogs, lying lialf aalerp and liall faiutsbcd in l]m 
gutter, whtrli ^ocs thixiugh tlie niiddle of these iianttHr streets. 
The mules and Jarkassen cm-efully step over thcip, and at 
certain hours of the da^, churiiatile dervishes, or tW |in)|ile 
of ihe neigiiboiirlioiid, distribute t<i ttieni ascaiitj' ration. 'Ilie 
MnhometHnN believe tifut their prophet had a particular love 
fur (logs, and though they look upon them aa of the unclean 
be:ists, yet it is reckoned H pious act to bei|ueatli a Hmall 
donation for tlieir daily 8iip|>ort. It appears, that these ani- 
miib have the genuine TurkiMh antipathy lo the Giaour, for 
wc scld.im went into th»- Mtrwis of Constantinnple wilbuut 
roiiRiKg from their dull slumber ul) within Hceiit. and tltey 
lost no lime in s.'nding h Icrrific yell ..f prt^paratiun to all 
their romradcN in the same gutter, s<i that the morning walk 
of a Frank in Hn EaBtero cilj commonly begins and i-mU 
with » p«ck of iifteen or twenty «log>s. harkiogand Mhrirkinc 
at Ilia heels. Mr. Hobhoiise in M)H'ukiug nf a diagoiuan, 
quotes a pr.iverb known al Constantinople,—' Uiu ml guardi 
dai dragomani. io mi guardero dai rani.' The n,«„ ^j,,, 
made that proverb was tmly in a deplorable condition In 
1615 the Vizier Nassoul had all the dogs tra.iNJwrlwl rrom 
Conslantino|de Io Sruturi, about three fourths of u mils dis- 
tant on the Asiatic <u[i\ IMumei-Dux and terrific am llm 
bistorirs, told to the unhnppy traieller of lbe fi.rocKy u( 
these dogst and their keen ap|wtilc aHcr Kiaiiklsh blood 
Almo'-t every embassy at the forte has long I.ger,!]. „,„„' 
ilN luUelsof sern^Iarics, and couiisciltirs. uni) (hanlaJ>is,<opn. 

and hunted, and bilt n. Tbia inconvenient loli-riitiun ■'■■' 

iiaa, liowevw, vonarable airti<iiii^ to plaad In Mij 
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« Anil the dogs sliall eat JezeM by the wall of Jezm) ; 
thej wpiit oul to t»ury her, but thty fotind no ra.irc of hci^ 
thaiitlie skull, and the Icet, and tli« palms of her liairds.* 

From thia village the iiittrrpretrr and guard went t''iruar4 

Id carry our letters to ihc PuslfR. 'Die ruunu-y >i& luilei 

liefure Joaiinina, in this directinrit is a flat and bro^d valli-yj 

but now tor the most part in pa-ilurr. The aflemoMn w«s 

e<>ld, as the vvind ramti rnim the north, and btrw oter tli^ 

' snow on the mountains. Numerous pea^aiiti were reluming 

' (him the capital, with thfir asses; most of t(mn cai-niuj 

' three or four si[>all Max candles to be burnt at Kasiu^i 

' the giTat tesiival of the Greeks, then josi aT hand. Thri 

every Greek familj puts on its best rlalbi-s, and new stipperg* 

burns its randies, rlrnns up the imagt^s nf the xirgin. and 

Balutesallpaseengei's with tlie phrase Xgirnt itim, • rhriaj 

has arisen.* On a little liill. fnim which ihere is a full lieir 

eC Joannina, half a mile distant, tliere is a small aJlar erectcil 

Id the virgin, befor-e which a blind mtin stood. shaVmg a 

brass plaie, upon which m'ist pious Greeks put a small hit 

of cop|H-r money. From (his hill to the town t rountrd fi^uK 

teen beggars, laid along the road, blind and lame, stutkii 

these boxe^, and demanding chaHtj tm Tocirt'niu<dy as 

' bave ever known an Italian to do. lliis was the (list Ciiaa 

\ that we had seen minarets, or tomb-flt'rnes wilti tiirbaM 

carved opon the top, or wnmen CfHcrn! with rasl clnaks. .im4 

the whole face except the eyes, wrapped up (n whiir r1'ithrs| 

»nd those long rows of low shops. « here the -thop-kerpert 

* and mechanics of all descriptions, even the bakei and blai'kf 

t flniith sit at their work cross- legged, I do imt recullrit t« 

> bavese«n in the great bazars of Constantinople, or thiHTof. 

ftny Turkish town, one man slawlingm a atnip. How nflr^ 

I lines a Eni-opoan exi laim npun t>ie richness aici brilliam-y (if 

the Turkish dress, tite large and full turban, lonsr nibr^ 

JUnics and breeches of the gayest clith or silk, oftm linrly 

ft -embniideivd in gnld and silver, and nrnamnilcd with fur. A 

' iKstnwed upon the person with a taste, and comlnnulinn uf 

) colours, truly aslnniHhi»g in a nnti'm so barbai-wut. En-rJ 

'One must have remarked the variety and HplendimrnTcidMKrf 

in the puintirigs of the nld painter^, a d w lethrr tfii-y tvfrr- 

■ seiited the dress of the Eustern or Western pi^pif. il •)< 

kinfiDitely gay. fluwing. and (lariy mlouivil. r..in'>.ii'i) wi'k 

|-4hQdre»i of the {iresent day. We were imnuxtiatel/ cub- 



dnrtrd to the palarr of Mnrhtar, rldest son af fbe f 
gdvernour of ibe town in i|ulit; vT Kjab, «r vksniy M Ui 

ratlter. 

■ ilMk Muchtar hi* « 

VH ihr fellow luiml 

Whuit lit UcJiac ID' 'U*h.t« -" 1 'll Tl tllltl. 

How riw iliail escpc ftiMD lAC HMacoioc urti ' 

la ikf anti-chanbrr «v ToimkI ui inbrprrfrr, a 
ttrdiiiarj' il«liitn tlrrMeil in iln- r.iimfK'iii fasliioa. >l 
wa-' ^Itknf^ in tlic conwrof Uk ili>«r>, -•■•■kin): ■ I 
pipe. He mavrd iiLs hrail Rrotlv. aa>l pi-iirt'd with kii 
to I sett an the rfivan neur IjinMrlf. ilr w a lintr m^i 
K fftre of sre«i ilisnilj. i»IH4ip-nT, ait', miiltmi .4 
wriiutclit |Ma1>iI wns in lia i;ir\lt> . and thtrr ««r« tkrar • 
on the dAan with hU far pKi'vme Oatb- ipyi^lr^fcrftfce 
ronm Atniid SIX bn^ (Ifv«ie4 in Uir VlbaHiaa mmmvt i tfarir 
hair whh ntrobal aniniiili tn ttA foil Iragik MMr-4, aa4 cat 
cI'M (ivci the ff»rpli«'ad. tbrir fn-l h»n mai i*4. tWj 
bniiiglit him a frmli pift, ami bb rnOrp, and Aarinf; (ha 
wfaiile aiMli>-ni'i'. I Wfrr mm thrir ryr% tunw^ Ir^m Ifec 
prince. Uht a nin^li' Kl^iice. brvrnJ faaa asd ■ [- track 
inHUitJiikr swhi-r wfr<> hiiriR on tbe vtfl with a cage of Caas. 
ry birtlA. a I .an>iM^n rlnrk, aad « kitkilt ffmmL I be p<«« 
muH laree, »ith a bmari ilivui numi tkirw aidmrf iL H 
Btnirk mc* that the runvrrMtian of ifo Alfcawaa waa Crti 
dlil^mit fntm titat of I- umpran pi«r«a Ur aifcrri wry 
■Burli Hurh qu-Mioiw. a* are irynCrd. nii^Wd afkrr a«ft> 
Bi c»-, in tlte < arop^an mann ; and itNlrrd it ia p 
to ninrpivc wbiil otiier •|u>-alt'i<H a «•-! bf^d ■ 
of a MrHiigcr wh'Hii he aily aaw ft-t a lr« ■ «r 
ath:-r niHiter^ he iticjiiirpil if k weir trmr D.ai >«( 
wrH|i<'d fr*.!!! M. Ilrlena. if the AaMTiraMi «mat f 
■II (i.e wiirhl. lie said, that. • f'*r faia finrt, fMv or I 
SRN he had '<iu)r<it ami liied «ar, hat mm* W ' 
his buun n The divan and •awrfu the llaukrn.' 

I1ie lixlicini^, whifb Marbtar appatatH fM- m, «aa m 
the liowieal n Oreeli nwrchul ( H heiwC Iwpiwft h far • 
Tui-k. • n>n rf Ihe Inw 
whIIs, biitit fnim n-H) 
ban-in, or wiaim'a ■ 
UMSJ -iiiIt 111 Mi iiftj|;«t« U 
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ion. The house wiiei-c we were luilged Wiis of wooil. sur- 
rounded by a liigli wooden fence. On tbc liM slur; were 
ki-|)t the wood, corn, liay. a mule or two, and hII tlirsturrsof 
till- fHiDily. Un the second storyi to wliicb we iti«crnd<-rl bj 
a HtaircHHe un tlw outside nt tiic house, the tttxaWy lived. 
Greriiin houses differ (saentially from those ol the Und of 
Cniiaan, particuUrly as to the ' hciuse-to|>,' which being ial* 
and covered with a terrace of pUstrr. la uoed for sitting and 
various works and amusements, und to which such ronstut 
reference is made both in the Old und New Teslamettfa. 
The Grecian house-top is intintcd, and aiipeara to be a terri- 
tory sacred to storks. 

The father was absent on husiness of the vixier, but tlie 
brother wus at home, a man. m h'lm we aflerwarda fuaivd to be 
infinitely opitrcssive and duIL Unhappily this personage had 
travcllecl a little. In some uidurk} summer month be liad 
ventured in a Ilydriot brig to Leghorn ; and tberv be bad 
staid a few days, and learned a few words of Italiun. Still (h« 
iiigeniious Greek would sit cross-legged upon the divan, and 
tell the whole slory of his perils, as if he were wooing a 
senatoi-'s daughter, lie seemed to account his little sail over 
a few smooth waves of the Mediterranean, equal to liir <>pveii 
voyages ot Kiiibad ; as if he had been to die wmII of China, 
and tlirough the north-west passage; as if he bad kiasrd 
toes in Rome, and hands in all other European ruorls. and 
had seen the temple of Uiaiia, the Colossus of Rhodes, and 
the walls of Babylon; and yet after all ho seemed to look 
up)in himself as the greatest wonder he had bebeltl. But, 
alas \ it i-4 uncertain whether little Iraveiling or a gml deal 
gives most airs. The mxther, a perl, forward, inquioitjve 
little creature, came idiipping into (he room with the sweet- 
nieais and ofTee, chattering Greek like a magpie. Tbe tm. 
man, however, had no lack of sense or good fe«linj;, Slw 
wab full of attention and kindness, and kept two or tbree 
of her children constantly on duty at our dour, in order that 
wc mi^lit nut shout in vain for our servants or Janizarj. Itis 
(rue tliefie failliful sentinels occasionally trespassed upno their 
duty, by opeuin.^ the door, and just peeping very slyly 
through tliL- crack, a ceremony in which it was nut rare to 
see the motlier and brother both assisting. She very tMiunli- 
fully laid upon the ground in full view, the whole battery of 
her kitchen, consisting of about five pans made uf copficr. 
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Friflce CkMset^. tke first ■■tiifnHf of Alu j«m« cum lii 
inTorm m tint ihe tSihi moaM be rr«di to scif ie» tW Mcxt 
BorniBg. He toM ss tkat ke v«s ki.«tscif ibe sim of a Hoi^ 
podar or Vallyhiin pnaoey mk> kMl beeo befte«ideJ b^ the 
Porte« that he had heea iorced lo 1« fr^ioi Con^taauaoiJe* 
and conceal himself a loi^ tiiK ia the biaads of the Arvhi* 
pelagot and finally that Alt had received hin under hb |Mr^ 
tectioii. He was ahoot bgtj jears of sfLe* with a heant hn 
markahlj fult aad kfft riMiiaflr hlact by beinjc siain<^ 
-with indieo. He had ben sKh*iB Vienaa. and had ^ven 
Paris. He had aha b«» mmi oo an enibas»v to ^a|l^4l^M^ 
at the time of the Wsstiiiii emmpkign. He nrsalariy reivi^e^l 
the Italian nnrapaper if Lngaao by the ai^r yf Vienna, and 
was about to nnbaiiihii fhr the Mofateur bv order of hb hi$h« 
Bess the fizier* H» wifiji and children ^fteit^ then at Joaniii. 
na. I have scMqm seen a foreigner who ^itpoke VWm^h \iitK 
such [Mirityt and whaae air and carriage were ^ thoruHjcti^y 
French. 

The pasha did w lie kNMwr to send U9 a dinner thb even- 
ing by one of the mider cooks of hi« highnec»* hiti^iH^m 
barefiioted and with two long pistid^ in his jcirdhs It wan 
cooked in the palace kitchen, and sened up^n his hij^hneeiak* 
own plate^ to wit, one kiiled fowl, one nvasled one* ste^e4 
mutton, and a store of little balls* which, to the dispart^^ 
meat of his highness' cook, 1 am sorry to say. were n^it eoual 
to the celebrated bullets a IVpigramme of Robert* all in Amr 
tinned-copper basins, the use of silver for sm^h pur|HMes b^- 
ing forbidden by the Mahometan law. Tlie next momii^ 
the same barrfboted scullion brought us one roasted Ibwl. ona 
boiled do. and a leg of mutton, whirh it must b<^ conANMedt 
did great honour to his highness* skill in crosses. 

JfyrU 1 1 . The o|Bcer assigned us by Muchtar JPnsha as a 
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guai'tf. (Ires:4<^ rn a mrrt of vet\ velvet. looM jackrt. mwb 
eiiiliiimlired artd linnl with fur, went hel'ore u«, ilritin; 
awHV with B Htick from fhv sainp >.tilccrf the streei &II ilrii'im- 
inaii'inx, cxrrtit tntlitHr)' and imtssuliiien. Ciirltn ttnd ki'oM 
of men, In the number in rhr whiJe "f six or wvcn hiirnlml, 
for llie imiai pai-l wraring Htw)i-Nkitiit, liitl Home baving vnry 
ga> I'l'lours. all carrying pistols^ and da^^rs, «rirr« nfia^, 
a^okiii^, aiiO walkin.^ in tlie lourt-vanl iif tlie pilare n( tbt -^ 
vrzirr. in Dint ''oiilii.siuii ttiid irre^ulariij' whlrli iwakr all aft- 
geinbla.i;i's iif men in the East so reinnrkalily pirtunvfiM. - 
We had the plenfliirr of verifying by prraonal obaerrM' "* 
justice of the fnll'twiiig poetical ennmeration. 

The wild Albttiiin kirllnl to his Itnre, 
With r.tinvri girt tieod, »nd oniuTnenird gOB, 
And g-oJd'cmbroiderrd garments, Hir to soe i 
The crimBonacarfcd men of Macedon ; 
The Dellii with kii cap of terror un. 
And croaked gUive ; the lively supple Creek i 
And awaMhy Nubia's tnutiUtcd sun. 
The bearded Tnrt, that rarel^r deigns to aprak, 
Kluier of all around, too potent to be net k. 
Are mised co«»pieiiotu ; aome recline ia groups^ 
Scuntun; lb<^ toi''Uy scene, that varies round j 
There tome grayt Miialem to devoliOTV stoops. 
And vtwt <hjt smoke, und some lliat plvj, are fbnnd i 
Merc the \lbiuiiaii proudly trpads the grwmd J 
H .ir wliiaperinir, thrre tlx Greek is heard lu pntoi 
Hack ' frum the mnique tlic nifihlly lok ran sound, 
I Tl.e Mueixin's call dwh shjke the minupet, 

I " There is no god but God 1 to player — lo I God is gretV 

. The fint door of the palace was verj- like a f-ooimon barn- 
door, without eithrr porter or jcuai-d ; beyond ihiH (here waa a 
multitude of boyx, blaikii, an J mildii^rs : thpy looked at ■■ in 
silenre. We passed through a xfaort, narniw entry, and ea- 
tere^ ain>thDr i-oom. in uhtrh was a vast quantitv nf rubbisfa, 
old clotliea, bits of wood, boxrs. and ^iins. c\ idently a ptars 
where wddierH 8loo|i. A Koldii-r di-ew aside a ^rrcn ( Indi nir- 
tain* and ne ^aw All, fitting in a diaf^mal line from (he Aoar, ' 
ill Hue nirner of a very low. ronim'm sixi-d room, pHiiited 
for the moHl jiart red. It wga a great heap wrapped Dp is 
dark r>^ cloth, edged with fur, nnd supported by five nerf ' 
CURhioiis. \'itbingwa.i visible nf AM but a hand liolding a 
pipe, an unrommiiniy full nhitr baaid and uiuslitrtiifn. a most 
vcBcrable fitce* not denoting the least leaven of ferucitjrf but oft " 
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the r<>ntriti7, the gn-atcat AignHy and intelligence. It is evu 
ilcni that liiH liiglaivBS loved lieal. Itir ncarlj' one nide of Itte 
TUDin HaslakeH up b> a l>uge fii-e>|iltu'e, upun vhirhllK.'} Iiati 
piled B Bcnrv of lurf;*' l">(^i i-*-iuinding nne i>l' lluMe Imf^pitablfl 
firr-|ilBce9 now ran-l; heeii i» itif halls of ulil English hMrons. 
Mr null juHt made a tnutinii that we ah«ulii sit down nn the 
divan, when he whs xeizril with a Hiiigularl)' furious roueh M 
long Knet'ze, rauainga great conimotiun in ttiN wliolr fmine. 
T)i«oiil) }H>rHt>ii stated whs a drrviah nr m'ii>k. a priwlige 
whii'b they have on all aurh orraHionR. U|H>n beinp i> Id 
wr were Ainei-icam. he unkid im mediate Ij- if our ai.rrih'urs 
had not bei'ii of J:^flglitib descent ; a qurariun wliicti nliows 
either gi'^a I tthgacil}' of inindi or thai on hearing fioin Kog- 
liahiravellirH of the nar hetwern Amerira and bn^laml, lie 
mav have bein tod "f our dearenl. He asked various i\ues- 
ti"iit and with umeh interest about our opiiiinn of toe teni|>Ie 
of D'xlona. known to have been in a |>art of the pp-eM-nt du- 
miiiionfl of the vizier. It was truly not to he exixrtid that 
a paalia of the lurkmh empire, a barbaiian hiniseIC, and 
the chief of barbai-iaiH, nhoulil al>ow a acent ao quiik and 
keen alter anliquitii'S. But it aeemn that this acute-minded 
peisonage. observing that all the English who came to hia 
country inquind with great pagemeaa after antiquitipR, and 
mure e)i|)ertHlly the ' elebrated nne of Dudona. concluded that 
great treasures were hid in thoee places, which tntveltfrs 
camL> to seek. It was ihrrefon- natural rnough that he sh >uld 
feel an anxi^'ly to make the Aral diacovery. 1'he paaha was 
partii'ularly desirous that a commercial relation ahould b>- ea- 
tabliKlietl between America ami bis dominions, and nqucHted 
us on tmr return to our own country to solicit the American 
government to Mnd a cunnul to Joannina- 

Thia first interview lasted half an hour ; varixua iM-renns 
came and went without any ceremony, or any attention what- 
ever to the vizier. No one kneeled, anil the only salulaiion 
appealed t<> be carrying the right hand first to the heart, and 
then touching the forehead 

Psalida baa a school of 20i) boya. Re npokc German, 
Italian, ami Latin, and said that he bad a prefect knowledge 
of ancient and Rtwlrrn Greek, of Latin, and Ucrman. The 
word fH-rffCt, particularly appliottlaftkiiawledp>uflsngimgea, 
and then again mo4t parlirulHrly|a|ia|flMetl langim^Vt la 
•ceptiblo of various interpret^^^^^^yi tiw»ys ta be 
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niHlerstood cum grmio sii!h. He is a brihk, sensible, acuX 

inli'lli,e<-iit ni»n; but Npnke witlistitnc as|K<ril} ol' IIlc niirma 

of bia celebrated coiinl i-yman Cur a;, sit I'lHs anil nf hi 

pmccRii in restoring the ymr'iiy of tbe ancient lBn{;uaj;a. 

,Psnli<la livcK Jii a goitd boiisi-. and bus a very pretty ton. wImI 

gave the ciitTec nnil Bwectmi'als witb great jjracc, 

' irritten scvt-ral works printed ut Viruna i»r Vi'nicc, and UlHy' 

a wiii'k upon tbe bistory.HlatiBlks. andj^ij^rHpliyiirAlbanuif^ 

ktiii'b begavp to Lord Ginlt'itrd to tiavc pulilinti«(l. He lias' 

' ft sniHll library of Greek Hnd Liiliii buokN, four small t,ag['alt 

[iritit-. in bis ronmt and a Greek inuji nl Europe. 

' Sl-tlislict. ^■:: — We wort^ inforineil by good aorbortly, tbal 

[there are oOOO Imuses in Joanniiia, nt' six piTMiittf racb.* 

r This appears lo be an exa);geraii«in. Juannina na-ti^Aes liut 

1 small space uf gruutid. ini-Judiii^ tbe two forls, ili<- iwa< 

I palates of tbe vjzjer, tbe palace of Miirbl»r. srventrofl'- 

I nnsques, and (be large hits filled by burying gnnimb in all- 

I Turkish towns. It is nuotbt^r ini[)orlanl ronsiilmtinn. Ihap 

[ a^ldiim more than one family lives in a Grrrek fiou-^, TbV 

[ Ijniise itself is large, and aurmunded by a wonclen ft-ncy, in 

b is generally ificluded a ^mall court-yard I ihink, 

' therefore, that the number of buufles ought to Im- reduced at 

I ICBst to SOOO. One English trnveller states (he p>tpulal)gn at 

r 53,000, and another, u|)on tbe autboriiy of a Prrnrli irsfdent, 

I call^ il 30,DDD. All these persons, from tbeir longer renidencs 

r lit Jonnnina, particularly M. dc I'ouqueville, liaU h^lltr op. 

I jmilunitiesi, tlian oumclveB. of ascertaining Ibe true inpulaiioa) 

^'tf'tiic town ; but IVom the roaaons that I have already given, 

tl romparing the Btzeofjoannina witb tbe siate nf tjwi0,tif 

ftlrtiich tbe population is well known, I am led to believe tjiat 

■there is exa,t;geration in the accounts. More r)i|»ecia)l<*a 

'people, who have not given tliem<4elve3 much (rouble in cun 

paring towns and populations, leldnm make wonte g 

than wlien they undertake to give the number of bainsn 

inhabitants in any place. No one matter appears t>» be n 

susceptible of esagger.ition* tlian population ; of thia lliv «cv 

count in the Old Testament of the I<'wiHb armies is one of Ike 

most striking examples. As for tbe rest, il ap|<e«rs (o ma 

that (he Htntem«>its of populHlian in other parta of Orrece 

are magnified at least one third. 

The vizier takes to hinixell one third of tbr whole pnidae 
of thoiioil in his damiitions. It is Bup|iogcd Uiat arurtlier 
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thii-ri is loat to the inbabiUnu, bf militBrr qnaitering and 
utliir cxliulioiu. The ricii (all bat Turks; p»y .6 {liastres 
tu rliv sultan, annually. Tor every ptU uvcr 16 years. 'Xliis 
tax IS called kttrakii. The middling c|jt'^s pay on tbe same 
CHiiiliitons 10 piastres, and tlie puor o pia<>iie:i. Tture is a 
duiy lit 4 \Ki- cent. u|Kin every articir, wiru-li couies to Juanni- 
nii. The vizier ni<iintuiiifl 800" troups in nil tiiii pr.-t(-ii.ce«, 
of wluL'U 30U0 arc constantly at Juanntna. Even that number 
14'uulil aplH-ar to \iv sufficient to maLe a famine iu tlie lnui! ; 
bultlit-y live chiefly oiiharliry and rye bread, Ion Kini.cuids, 
raw onions, anil olives. One sees gre t quanlitiesuf tilives, 
raisins, oranges, Hiid rhestnuls, ufferril lor sale. T^entj- 
niiie pieces of cannon, 24 and 12 pounders, with five in^n-lars, 
were in><utttcd in the two forts by ibc two bundled Frincbt 
sent by NaiHileon utider Gen. Uuillaume dc Vaudcncourt. 
TheaD French Buffered great oppression, were never paid, ill 
fed, and lodged ,- and at last as tlie pasha would never con- 
sent to dismiss thri»t they were all forced to fly from Joauni- 
na in diiferent disguiuea. 

Tlic Vizier lia.s u revenue of - - 14,000,000 piastre!, 
Veil, his BecimJ son, pksha of llieitsaly 4.0011,000 " 
Muclitiir, tlic eide3tiioii,KuveriiurofJ(tuiiiiina3,000.000 " 
Sell, pasha of Delving, the youngest son, } .. .^^ ^ 

and uf a diflerenl mother < 500,«W 



21,5110,000 
No money has been more debaaed. than the I'tirkish pias- 
tre In ;763 it was worth 32 j cents, and in 179; , contain- 
ing I* drams of fine silver and 2J of alloy, i( was wnrlh 
intrinnically -id cents In 1819 the Spanish dollar stdil in 
English banking houses at Constantinojdc for 7 Tuikish 
pisstrei, making the ]iiasti>e worth about l^ cents. At the 
same time in Greece it was worth only C inaslres, gitjng, 
tiierefore, exactly 18 cents to the piasliv. It i>.ln be obwr^td, 
that the exchange value of the piastn-. in the gn-at trading 
towns of Europe, ia nearly lOii per rent more than its r*-al 
value at Constantinople. Arronling to llii- prirfding ataC-- 
nienl, the whole revenue of Ali and his family b(-ing2l,.ui, oft 
pmstres at i(* cents, gives g3,hrii,'.(iij j a sum. •r-p.rale 
frorntlic karatch of the sultan, to b*>4i|M annn^lh rm 
ab.iuf l,2(i(^,(.w. p,.„,,ip. „i„, „r,-upy .iHff^O •q.i.tr n..l«« 
of t.-iritory. Th.- [K-rtion ..f tw v.il . . A^ -^ i«^,u. 

Kboul 16iO Kjnarc miles, is fertile, an^^^|^T»l«abl« 
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»»iiufartupc8. The other portions of ttrrilorj are In grnertl 
t Miouiitiiimms ami Nii-rile. 

inip"»<~ible r<i nblain arrur»tr and ruinplKe aorouiib' 

L of the pri'S'iit stale III' agriruliurr. rointiirirc. hml manul'ae* 

glares in Greer«. but aa it is a muttrr^r suinr vart'^ity t» 

Ittiow in what wav this wretrhed ireaplr funtritt* lu pay 

tjfcai'ly aui h vant anri fn^jhtrnllf disprupiirtitniBtr ttniBH, | 

■4lial) M't down a Irw mniii itPins. ill'irilralin^ Ihr prtM-ipd 

pwurrra-jf wealth or this country ; not th.it (I'-rlcct n^innfla 

I !ji- placed in tlipseitpms, ("or IIH7 are. lakrn fur the innit 

Mft I'mm thv arrounts of fii^'ifrn tiatiurH, at prrsrnl rttf^/^ 

1 traile with Girire. I'here are nhout I,Si'0.00O Iba at 

Wool annually k'""*" *"'' exported ; 16 joQm r-inntn in the 

tunfrj'; 1' tOOO Ihs. of kerinen u^'-d to d>r; 3.810^ a lb«, 

f cotton niariufartttred yearlj' at Tdi-navo aud in ••itM-r partt 

if TlicsaJy, at Amhclakia, *c. Ttiis folton \» rttlirr "" 

■ Rpiin ; S,7M.t'00 lbs. of rottfO) annimllj' dM; Si, 

iaatree worth of morurrn amt nnnuall} to G"ntiaii> t 70O0 

tare and other ukins, mllcrted on the moutitBiini of AlttMiia) 

I '•bout 6,400,000 bunlicis of wheat annually rajwd ip TliiivMly, 

T Little grain is rniai'i) in other pwrts of Ali's domJni'iiis, but 

r'barley and rye. These eiitiinatcs apply '.uly to thr pHi>ltalic« 

L|»f Albai.ia and Tltenfiily. and tho ni'-utsrliinlii- '4* O'lvrnn. 

|i>f course, they include neitlier the j^uJf .if VtJn. ai><t--ntly 

3inu8 FrlaagiruR. Hn indt-ix'ndi'nt govi-nininit uwlri Uw pre< 

rtion of the Sultana, and nhich Vrli. panha of Tttrs^ilyt 

B atteinptud Heveral liiiien to buy. I'lie H<ii>n-s of lUi* fiM 

f (lie Hi'st populoNt parta of GreMO, and tn<ire *r<M>-lN 

lyvned here, than in all the Grecian c<intitiPn(. We ^ 

r^d at Tricheri. a ainidl town upon one arm of the ^ulf. •■•« 

^— 'ich the anrien' town railed iGanlium Hto'id, il>«t then 

re hO -iqiiarf riggrd ViwflH bel'mcing to (lial port J-.tir, 

thich in am^ller th»ri the purl of Volo, at tl»r hemt <*i Hib 

These voxels are employed in the autnmrr, in Iradiog 

■ 'lilTcfent (airlB of the Meiliierranean. 

Neither of the forpj^oiniE items include llie pashalir of Sa* 

bnirlii. which in the inoKl in-fHlttclive of all the Gr>TMK lil i| 

Enn beaoralki!^ panltaltcs ; Die port of Salonirbi. nnritn't]' 

I-S'hrn^alonicn, being one of the ^reatent tpadSnK plarra of -W 

rlTu'kisli empire. II i« aho nec.'asHry to r. omrli. flint ilie 

1 ComilMT'-e of this pHrt t»t' Grere han much falli n utino- The 

L nlinquiBlunent of tlw continental eyalcn, and tkv overiliraw 
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I tlie emperor Napulenn. Dial great and irregular trade, 
'Hrivrn Tor ihf mnst pari by |i>fi English, betwmi Satnoicbi 
ami the siiuthprn parts nt Gt-rmany, thn>ugt| Siiphia. ScMilin 
or Brl^-iide, upon llif Danube, the lemcswar, and Raib, 
during the greute-t pressure itf that system, bating now rt- 
turned lo its direct and acoMlomfd cmirsea.* 

Ill 1 8 ; 9 the average rate of ttagtv4 i>f a [tcaiiaiit of Tfiewaly 
or Albania «as 17 cents a day. This rate is remarkably 
high in a ciiuntry so Tainiatn-d and drsiiiated by every sort 
of np|ire)winri ; but it comes from the huavy taxes, and fre- 
quent exactiona, to w hie li (he pea<9Hnl is subject ; tlie want of 
labourers, as a portion of the populatiim lives ujfon thi' moun- 
tains, where they are su|)ported by the milk nf a few gnats 
and a little barley bread ; the uncertainty of life ami eD)|iloy- 
nieiits! the great mimbeni of peroons attached to the paNbaa, 
the moiissrliniK. &r. and olherK living in harems, all ronxum- 
ing mi>st unpnifitably ; and ti> the great number of D'figiuus 
festivals, wlien the |iensai<i cannnt lal>our. It hat been cal- 
culated that the abolition of only twenty religious feHtivtU* in 
France (by Concoi-dat, of 2S Fructidor, year 9. [10 Sept 
1801] art. 57; ii giorno di ripnso per i publici funxionari 
Terra fiiwato nelladomenica) snved to that country 330,000^00 
of livree in agricultural, commercial, and raanufacturing 

• It iJiijr be ai well lo menlion hen, that M. dc Poiiquevilk lud ncwlj 
finished, in the aulumn of ini&, rni extensive wnrk. in tn^al detail, on the 
continent of Greece, ch><-fly relating tu iti moileni condiiutn. Thiigcn- 
ttcman reaidcd In Greece, an French crniiul t^ncrsl, rium 180} lu ItflS. 
Be, moreuver, h»d the inialortune to be iletnincd '» » prinonei- in tli« 
Turkish enipin, the greater put of the lime froci 179S to IS03. I< w'U 
therefore be readilv afknawleilKeil, Unt he rnml h»ve poueiieil the bc«l 
me-iiB of infonn-tJon, and he in, in uldiliun to all lhi». • man of inlrUi. 
genee, pcrfpct honour, and inte^i^. Mr. Hobliouneandl^ordDyroti *flcct 
lo ipeak with cnnaidrible cnntcmpt of M. de fouijiieviile. And iiuiMd 
of whom, bm Turks and Conairs. Jnfa not Ijird Byron ape^k wjth 
contempt t Me nd.cniea and abiiws the Fraitka in Greece widi Uie aafiw 
iral and conat-ncy, wuli whiel- he eitoia (he Tu. ka. Tioae, who h-ve had 
an ••pponunily of knowmg Sigiior Luaieri and Sieinni. F urcl and Gropiua 
of Alliens, who. t venture m -fKrni, •howcd .nd explained to Lord Byron 
erery lining that he a^w in that eiiy. and who have alao had inlercourae 
with Turks in ih<- ilifTerent parta of Otreec. wi(l be able In nronoiince 
upon the justice of hia lordihip'a pemarka. As it it. Dr. Holland, who 
went to Jo4nn.aa onl* three year, af er t)ie above naio.d travel le".»i"I 
who aeema to partake of the political prineipUaof both, fennd M. Qf ro U; 
qu>«itle "c-xircTnely i " •• --' j ^- ._ .■ 

Albania, wat much inc 
and derived n 
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labour. For Ihe reasons above given, the Albanian orThes- 
salisin peasant finds work abwul 2ij5 day** of the year, 
making the yearly value of bis life at ir cents a diiy R34,B3. 
'We shall now see what are tbe necessary expenses of Ihat 
life. 

His bread is one third wheat and two thirds rye, 
oata, and barley, and, as it is his chief food, he rnn- 
sumes IJ lb. daily, say 456 lbs. yearly, at 2 eta. perlh.g9,ll 
Meat at (he four festivals of Christmas, Easter. St. 
George, and Demetrius. This meat is always lamb, and 
generally taken from bis flock — allow J a lb. at eacB 
festival a1 Brtsper lb. 16 

Three nunres of curd a day, at 1 cent the 3 ooncM s,65 

Salt, pickled olives, salads, fruit, &c. 3 cts. daily 7,30 

Quart of wine a m'mth, at 4 cts. the quart 48 

As murh for the whiskey of the couniry 48 

Yearly expense for pipes and howls of pipes SO 

Yearly expense for tobacco (most ordinary kind) 59 

Dreu. — A cap every two years, (merely a cloth ritnll- 
cap) 9 

Barber, All Greeks and Albanians shave tbeip liettdi, 
and all Greeks, except priesis or the aged, shave their 
brai-ds tht-ee times a nionlh. at 3 ctH. each time 7X 

Two ciitttm tunics annually made in the country, and 
unbleached 1,0D 

Two woolen do. not dyed, 60 cts. each i^ 

C.ivering for legs, genei-ally old bits af cloth, tied about 
them, including strings 30 

Girdle to hold his dag]^r, to bind bis tunic, to tie Ms 
tnbncco pooch. &c. one in ten years. -^ of cost 3 

Dngger for life, first Cost B\,2l}, interest upon that sunt 
at least 15 per cent 18 

Great coat, only a strip of cotton, one in 5 years, ^ <xMt <0 
Expenses of lodging, fire, house rent, and other small 
necessary exiwnaes, 2 cts. a day T,30 

ii,il 

91,91 
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Three peaaants in five owii a gun, but an I have allowed 
this peasaiil the first cost of a dai^gfr, and as there is no in- 
crraae of population, it ia but fair in Huppose, that he shall 
have rereived bU gun from his fatherora relation; gSJ.IB 
therpfore U tlie inevitable annual expense of a Greek adult 
peHnant, labouring ujHin another inait'a entate, being Si, 73 
less than hi^ annUHl gain. It appears that the excess of gain 
lUiove the amount of expense!*, in pr<i|>ortinn to the whole 
sum, is e<|(ial to the excess of gain above their expenses of 
the agricultural labouring rlasN<-R of Europe. The peasants 
of England earn upon an average K76,£0, and those of France 
ottly of gS6; that is, every individual roan, woman, and 
child, of the agricultural labouiing riass earns this sum. I 
do not allow the Greek an orcasional cup of coRee, so 
nniversally and constantly di-anli in the East; no expense for 
sickneiw ; an occasiurial dance of the Romaic; playing on 
the guitar, a very •'oiniiion amusement of the country ; of a 
small treat to his mistrens ; uf presents to liU priesi ; of ac- 
cidents to his clothes, pipe, dagger. &c. i expenses also for 
wax-lights at Easter, and amusements of that day ; no ex- 
pense for powder and shot, which |>erhaps will be more than 
paid for by his game ; of an occasional para given to a beg- 
gar before the image of the virgin; karatcb to the sultan 
S 1.8 ; also danger of not being paid his wages; oxpensesofu 
dog, which animals are very numerous ; moreover his share in 
supporting the strk. old. and those unable to work of his own 
family. From bad lodging, bad food, great exposure, and a 
very irregular mode of life, men are sooner disabled in bar- 
barous than in civilized countries. Debauchery and luxury 
aflTect the higher classes of civilized nations, but seldom reach 
the lower ones, particularly those engaecd in agriculture. 
It is evident from this statement, made from very recent in- 
formation obtained in Greece itself, what a wretched exis- 
tence the farmers and owners of flocks must lead, who have 
to pay a great part of the enormous taxes uf this country. 
Joannina is now the largest and most opulent of the Greek 
towns. The learned men are more nnmerous; the rich ones 
better protected. Indeed, most of the wealthy men of this 

Slace have earned their money in Leghorn, Vienna, and 
loRcow, or in other towns of Italy. Germany, or Russia. 
But the Pasha never fails to take into his bands a pledge op 
a hostage for the return of these mercbants. One of the 
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children of our landlnilj' was gotns in a few yeari to a count- 
inK-li'iuae in Leglmrn. Greek, Turk, and Hfbr*w enjoj 
nearly an equal (iroH'cliDn. Ttip priinMe "f the town is a 
Greik ; tlie gi-eaicr part itrtiip Vizii-r'ssecretarics and wnbes 
arp Giwk, besides many military offircrs of the same lauun. 
TliP Greeks, tim, wear ga>er C'doiirB bmh in their tnriwns 
and nibes, tlian tliey dare to indulge in even at Atbriw. I 
was told ttiat tlie Greek women ventui-ed so far. a» \a wear 
green and white npfi" tiieir heads and yellow slippers, wilh- 
O'lt notire. It is well knuwn that yelbtw slipjH-i-K are »ppeo- 
priatcd ti> Mahomelans alinie. and excepting the cMiIemas or 
doT'itrs of Mahometan law, who wear dark blue, and a few 
military, who wear red bijotH. no other mLtur is ever wtim. 
The infidel subjcjls of the empire are condemned \o Wwk, 
exieptthe Armenians nf Constantinople, who are ail'iwed to 
wear a dark n-d. But rich Greeks and other infidel» in rbf 
pmvinces, and the Armetiian wnmen at ConMantiwiple, 
whose husbands have now great Influence at the Porte, being 
■without doubt the richeat portion of ihc grand signi.»r*s -wb- 
jerts, are permitted to buy the pHviiege of wearing yp4l»w 
clippers. White for the tiii-han is also reserved for lite Ma- 
hometans, and green for the Emir» or de«'CTMtanIs of All) 
row about one thirtieth psM of ihe pnpiiltttimi. Green a 
known to have been a favourite colour with ttie pnipbef, /"«■ 
the Mahometans record, tliat in eight prinri|wl (ombrntM «C 
his life, he was assisted by angels, wearing green lurfaanSt 
and Ids nephew Ali woi-e green oiualin upnn hin head, the 
day he ' estroyed in single fight the fiimotw Jmr iW-jMiNML 
I believe tliat the nidtaii possessea also the ri|:ht of wrarii^ 
green upon the head, as being the high priest of the pmpbct 
on earth. But nil Miihomelana. whelher men or wpmen, 
are allowed to wear green garments, and indeed. <tinre the 
overthrow of the CalipliHt by tlie houses of Abas and Aft, 
I jtQiBt colour has benimc a distinguishing mark of the natiooi. 
The number of Turks liere ia small. I never heard a Tork 
peak of the Albanians, hut as a cowardly race, wbu fnught 
nil behind trees and m<ks, while in an npen plain, one trw 
■\irk with a good Bcimitar was equal to eight of tliem. Ali 
I no Turk, though he is a Mahometan without itcrfnrfniDg 
more of ihe ablutions and I'eligious ceremonies, than hr find^i 
meet and convenient. He sendN his tribute annually In <he 
Porte, but possesses a degree of (tower, ver; nearly bordering 
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on indppendenre. Two of liia vons ai-e now Pashas, tliough 
poilmpN one. Salii is projinly a Mousselitii. By a muro 
judii'Kius ciiTidiirt nil the part of Vcli, whn was Pasha of the 
Muna, and who. by a very exlraorclinary event in Turkey, 
Mas iihlisptl III lea\e his itomiriiinis in coiiHequenre of an uiian- 
iniouH |>r'ilii>ii lo Ihe Porte tor liid removal frum pvery Turk, 
Greek, and Hebrew nubjert whatever in that territory, all 
Gtvei e wiiuld piobatilv &t this motnent have been under the 
giiveriimeiil of Ali'a family. It is in thp Ottoman empirci 
almi'Ht if not ijttite without a |irecedent. that a paNtialic 
should berome hereditary. Jcaiinina is not one of the ten 
cities entitled to a inolla or Judge in ai-tivity of the first 
class, nor to a Muni, or judge in matters relating to reli^'ous 
dntaiions. It poshessea CatliH, of w)l)ch there are one liun- 
dred and eighty-seven in all Turkey in Europe, and ftaibsi 
tlie lowest oi-der of magistrary. There are but t»o CadiN in 
all the empire, who are fur life ; the others are removed 
every eighteen months. At) Judges of every order judge with- 
out appeal either to Cesar or Sultan. The judgment hall is 
open every day of the year, morning and night, except dur- 
ing the two feasts of the Bairam, and only one judge sits in 
each hall, aasistcd by a rlerk. The parties for the most part 
plead their nwn causes, though there ai-e established advo- 
cates, aud two witnesses are competent to furnish decisive 
proof both in civil and criminal matters. The Mollas, Cadis, 
and Naibs liave jitrisdirtiun in all trials, relating to religious 
dotations, u here there are no Muflrs in Ihe same district, but 
in all other civil and also criminal cases, they judge peremp- 
torily. At the same time they are invested with all (he 
functions of a notary, toiirhing wills, contracts of marriages, 
sales, fee. All turkish judges therefore, excepting the 
Muftis, poHsess the same judicatory imwers, and the pre- 
cedence is regulated only by the size of the district to which 
they are na>oed. These judges have ten per cent upon the 
amiunt of all decisions in civil matters, and as they are paid 
by liiin who gains the cause, they have generally sufficient 
HHgHcity to decide in favour of him who is able to pay the 
judge. Several weeks after this time, at Tripolizza. we 
w-'ie one day in the audience room of the Bey Uamil, a 
Tui'kish nohleman of vast estates and great power in the 
Morea. There was present also a great attendance of |)er- 
80IIS of various colours, dresses, and conditions. And while 
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Ike Hey was explaining to several cldrrs witib laog «Uto 
' >«rtlH, who sat u|Hin tlic. ilivmi, o{i(K>site Uim. the meuriag of 
ilialiigue he had jiint held with us, a middle >g>d bmui 
HiHJird Dii-ough the crowd with gr^at force and fui^f, her 
niids fltrvtohod forwanl in attitude »r (lie moal eager liVMili- 
ntioii. her counti^itaiice wrun|: with rage and dnipair, 'I his 
Wmm' fVantif- creatui-e. (lanting lor hreath, her Ituri almutct 
Rii-stiii; from her side, utlervd the m<>sl hornd exrlamatiuiu 
n every varielj, and with the utimist raitidilj of »iiirc. 
I'liew women in the ancient times wuuhl have htvn a|ipr<i» b- 
>d with venerntion. as proclaiming the wills of tite deitieiL 
Bcrxtiii had been married t)ie evening bcrure in lite oiidNt of 
rcat. resllvlties ard rdoicings, and in the dead ofthv nigfi^ 
_,iwlaftrr the virginnttiat had been bidden to the (caat bad 
K<2e;inrled, three Noldiers broke into the house, neixed lUo «• ■■>• 
Vgiine bridegroom, and rariied him to tIte (wblic |>riwia. 
Fhe Bej', who never for a moment ceased during tJiis acvue 
to breathe forth a most gentle and steady smokr that caritA 
Mowly away in bis deep mustachio, onlcreil a janizary to 
"tend the woman, and to inrjnire into the cauw of the ar- 
st. The thrnng closed up again at the bottom oftbe djran, 
tnd the eldei-s, caresting their long while b<wnts, addraiNtd 
IhemselvPN to the work of hearing the farther disrowsM sf 
IVicir lord, li should seem that this msnner cf nAmmisUiriag 
Bstice, an it were in the gate, like Bnaz and (lie cMera u the 
pite uf Bethlehem, was the most simple as mil as the nwat 
^nitable; but the miserable truth is, that a Tnrk'nh radi, 
Ike every other Turkish officer, gwB upon tli* judgmen* 
at. with no other end, than to deliver him to be cruriiird, 
Rhflll have brought the smallest scrip for his private ruf- 
Thc vizier too, whenever he sees fit, judgra criniuaJ 
■causes on the spot, and the punishment is inflieted inmedU 
fttdy. In civil rauses he frequently appoints a coanniwoo, 
Irtio report to him in writing. 

All the Albanians cmistantiy wear daggers and piatolKtlHit 

'teassinattons are almost unknown ; they Ifxtk upon their 

rtns as a part of fjieir dress. Where a murder or any suck 

Wgh crime is committed, the guilty person is put to ilcalh. 

Kind his whole family of both sides, and all gQueratiuiis are 

~ old to slavery. Every person may obtain adnittanM to 

Iw vizier by paying two dollars to the porter. 

Jlpril 13. We saw this inDming a very iateresUMg JMWg 
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man of one of the principal houses of tbe town. His ■ 

was Soter Siarro. He spoke Frmcti and luJUa rMpectaWfa^ 

and was Iheu Icxrnin^ Turkish. Bh fatlwr and br>lli 

were huth at Vienna ; one uf his sigJem married to a ( 

mrrchant a( Muscnw, and another to a WaJlacfauB | 

He spoke of hia great desire to travelt of tfae c 

tinns sent liiui hj his relatiimti in En rape, and at tbe «ti 

ment riii-iosity hi> felt to aer ihoM rauntriM wbetc tWrr i 

si> many grent towns, so many fine ^tireis aad bcantihl c 

riageSf where so many b'mka were written, and ■ ' 

were no Turks. Re was tired of tlte littlr lake tad n 

valley of Jiiannina. AJui * onlnppy youth ! After all, j 

will find that the iittle valley, in »hich fate k 

is the only happy ime on the fare of the rarth. Wku ii 

philoHopher IinUc cnuld put win^ to your body to give j 

power to fly beyond the mountain* that now «b«t yo* ap f It 
ia just in the gnyeat and thirkest Ihnni; aad bwtk of Ihil 
planet after whirh ynu are now algbinc. that y«i 
pant liardeHt for the rode Tillage* ud oeaeK rtg^ow of y«w 
native land. 

UrbcBi. (jium dicntii Bomam, 

Stiiltus cgn hiiic "' "" — ■* 

The mother, nf the retldeit and a 
with the utnwnt soli' itade of this ttnkaffjf fnpamty < 

Her huHhand. " '~ '" -~' ' ' ' 




many year«. and she demaired otene tetiag iben aM aoia. 
Th« diiuehter married in Albuia, Rved beyo«d At ■mM' 
tains, almost «|iial to a perprtna) b— wh — t^ and m far 
Soter. he was the only rfaiaining cbttd tefl •• bar t km bad 
never <)uitied tlte family Dfof, lie wa« the Beajaniv oTUm 
flock, and xhe coold never coawnt that be ahumi Jpt dvwii 
Into Efj^Tpt with h'n bnilben. The rofta aad aWMliMato 
were offered upun fine pnrrelain and fph wUftTt by Um MS 
him!ieir. Servants and alaven are very iMMncrMW is dH BMl 
bouses of (he Eaxl. hut it ia rfrkfti>e<l. «ilh yiiat jmtutt > 
toore ddicate cnartecy to receive irnm tb« buda i/tiUUm- 

ay. 

On ■w vWt to tfae vizier to day, he wa« la Ihc (wW-lpaj 
falarr, a very extenive bgddhig after the Uilwaw ta«u< 
morli omaawnled wHk liclit wnrfca, muII ytfl w , y4w*a '*m 
the rooT, paiatcd prfaiciiNiJy nd aad wUte, «tlk hrt* pMwM 
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of battles, huiilin^, and wild braits devourinj; oarti ntltn-, 
the work of pnor Italian artlMs. This is a remarkabli' de- 
parture from one of the chief preceirtn of Islamiani. Tbrrt 
was H vast rrawd uf xutdiers in the court-yanl and tipan the 
entr}'. partirulariy of blacks. These last apjx^ml to liate 
the gti'id iiadire and roioniunirHtive disiHwitinn, remarked nf 
them ill all countries. Mu^tt of them Hiiiiled upnn or sulaietl 
UB H8 we parsed, though we received rn>in the Albanian* noth- 
ing but a steady ami reHpectful guze. One eunitclt rame to 
show us a gi eat watch, faxtened U|i in a largr bras ra.<N>, and 
tied to his neck with a thick string. He put ours U* his ear> 
and on hearing them lick said ■ buon' in Italian. Hn ooa 
wa'ch ap|)eared to have neither hands nor fiFnrrs, a'ld ha 
seemed to know that it was goin;:; only by lieftrlng it tick. 
These are the countries to which atl blacks would do well to 
cnme. They wear pistols and daggers ol the richest wnrk- 
mauNhip, and owing to the lu^ts of the great, are often invest- 
ed with imwor above that nf the natives. They are mo^ nii< 
menius at Athens and in the Morea, where they atr caUeil 
Arabs, and, being Turkish snbjerts, are comiiclent to all em- 
ployments. Wir aa led ten days in a vessel \« ith a Wark mao 
of forty years of age, who had been collector of tb>- ru^liuna 
at the Piraeus. Eunuchs are forbidden by theTurvishlam; 
and this law is only departed from in the houses nf the grral, 
either from a lote of jHimp. nr an observance t^ lie ancient 
customs of ihe East. While we were waiting for the pasha 
to finish his nap, we went into a room appropriated lo inter- 
preters. serrelRi-ies, officers, &r. A young Albanian, asleep 
on the divan with a boy sitting at his Tect, was called the ralct 
de rhambre of the pasha. The Albanians always sleep in 
their clothi-s. 

In the different harems of the pasha (a INirickh word, 
meaning retreat or sacred place) there are fntm iwo linnifrvd 
and fifty to Ihree hundred women. A small iimnnrtinn are 
slaves bought in Cnnstantinopte, the others Are GmlL% aixt 
AII)aniHns of the country, who generally enter vntuntanly, as 
in the course of a few years the pasha inarriea a greater piK 
to the ofiitcrs of his cnurt ; and as thewjvesaf the sulUnaod 
most of the gi-cat men in Turkey are usually sIri es fnuR lia> 
rcms, they have the prospect of giving heirn to (li* empire, 
or being mothers of th'- principal {>erHon»ges in (L Tliii 
practice sensibly diminishes, to speak tecbDicallyfUieabMliite 
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ConNiimption of women by the great, and peiliajt') ii«t rain-; 
womrri &re crenlu»11> lost in Tiarvms llian are lost about 
Ciiurts and in nunneries in llic West. Tlie Maliomelan lu^v 
allows in no inmanre nioiv than four wives, but tlie niimbcr 
or female slaves may be unliiniled. None but Temalcs and lite 
hu-band exor enter the hai-em j tlie cuiiui hs unly remain on 
guaril at the dnor, and ncconipaiiy the wuiiien when they go 
tu the bHth or to be drawn in covt^red wu^iiiib. It ia true on 
occasions or th« bainiin, or the birih of a child, of a mar- 
riage, of drcumciHiuri, the fathers, brultiers, and tieaii'st re- 
jati'ms are sufTtred to be pn^scnt in the barein. In p-neral 
it is a law of the koran that a woman niUHt never uppeKr nn- 
Teilt'd before niie with whom, accnrtling to tlie MahorDctan 
degrees of relatiunship, the u capable of cuntt-acting a mar- 
riage. Old wninen, who are said to have ac<(uiiTd gixit 
skill from l»ng (■■^(^^'ccf perrurm all the duties of a plijsiciani 
and no man can be rereived cxeepi in an extreme cise ; tlien 
the law re()uires that he should first feel the pulse, rovered 
Vith muslin ; in the last nercssily the law allocs the tongue, 
handu. or any jiarl n( the body to be shown. These inattors 
src all determined by tlie koi-an or its expositui-s. The phy- 
sician attached to the British embasay at Consiai)tiiio(de. in 
Coming; down the passage of a Turkish house, I'rrquenDy saw 
s door open, a hand, covered with a veil, thrust out, and 
heard a female voice intreating him to rnre her diseawe. Ue 
vas once invited to see a favourite of ilie suKaii, who had been 
ill many montha of an unknown and troublesome disorder. 
He was attended by fito eunuchs through the apartments lead- 
ing to the harem, and in nnr of the outer riioni^ he found llw 
patient, surrounded by innumerable old women, and so hid 
ill robes and veils Ihiit not even the eyes were left open for in- 
spection. He insisted that questions should be answered, and 
the tongue and hands shown. But notwithstanding a long 
debate, the sufTerings that the patient endured, and the liigh 
value of her life, he gained no more than that an old woman 
should count the pulse in hta presence ,' ho. turning his bark, 
the woman setting mil with her counting when he should give 
a signal from his watch. 

Ali has at present one wife, about twenty years of age. H« 

Is himself more than seventy. She never sits in his presence, 

nor do any of his tons ; the more remarkable, as dervises 

faave that pririlege. ttnd at our first interview his chief secre- 
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tary was seated upon the divan the whole time. Thf room 
in the castle where » e caw him to ilay, was siiiail. much urtis. 
menti'd with red [taint and gilding. On a nhelf ilierc were 
tariouR boxes uF tobarro, pipe handles, small jam, ru{wi, (>• 
rious little treasures, and pliiaU fnl) of ^^hi(e lirjuid. Hlber 
neilirine or a prerious cordial intended for the privalc drink- 
ing or his hi$-hnesH. The diamond- he iided cane, ami ffk- 
brated diamon'l-hilted daggrr, said lo be wurlh j^ft.flflO, 
were put upon the divan in full view. Many ol' the dUmonds 
in the handle of thn dagger «cre hiiught of Candine, qtMcii 
of Naides. and the larg<-st of the late king nf SwnJvn, «hicb 
coHt j^snno. It wiM mounted by a Greek in Joannina. Ths 
blade is long and heavy, and exceptitig the handle, a rrry 
Cnarae performanre, though the steel may be ver; pircvous. 
On one of the ocraMons this spring (1819.) when All ramc 
dnMn to the sen-side to confer with Sir Thoma.4 Maiilnnil, 
ntvemor of Mal'a and the Inniaii isles, he brought witli biui 
in his bosom a little bag full of diamonds, and pouring then 
out upon a plate, proposed to have imitated in diamonds, the 
star of the order nf the Oath whirh Sir Thumai^ wure. But 
there being no suitable place on the loose dress of an Albani- 
an for such an ornament, the diamonds were put upon the head 
of a dagger. At one of these conferences, holden in a row- 
hou!)e, a dinner was given by Ali lolhr governor and suite.aid 
to his sister-in-law, lady Lauderdale, and other ladies who bad 
the curiosity, nr perhaps one might say the rouragci to ba 
present. Ali seized a masted lamb, and tcnring off, with 
his fingers, the fat bits, attempted to thrust theat into lady 
Laudenlale's mnuth, at the same time giving a great laugh. 
This is accounted in the East a great compliinenL It is ks if 
a European prince slioidd help a guest with his own baiKb. 
Ali was dressed, as before, in red and furi clean while tilk 
ntiickiiigs, and yellow slippers. He spoke again with nacb 
earnestness of the escape of Napoleon. There are Ind rra- 
sons why these Albanian princes should discover so keen an 
interest in the emperor. 1st. Be heat the Auatrians and 
Russians, whom they mightily dread, ami who, with »wy 
just reasons they fear may, someday or other, come and drive 
them into the dcsai<ts beyond the Caspian sea. 3d. During 
the continental system they had a wider and surer market for 
the grain, tobacco, cotton, wuul, and other products nf Epiriis 
and Thcssaly. He spoke also of tlie products of America 
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|iro|Kised to send a cargo of cmlirnidercd clutlies. anus, dried 
figSi |iirkled olives, Kc. liitlier, if it were [irohiible lie ^hnuld 
Biicceed in geltiiig. rh u reiiint, a cargo of wunicii and Imi-se^ ; 
be said that lie liud Tivt; Imndred b>irses, and lliat his guod 
frie>id the pitslia uf Lgypt tiad just seitt hiui five excellent 
Ai'Hiiian oneit. Uc asked the number of uur troupa and navy, 
which ai'nij't llie English or A"<ericaiit was most numerous ; 
bui be was obviously litlle anxious about this matter, which 
one Would ha^e HU))p(iKed of all im|mi'lance to a barbarous 
feudal chief) living in tlie midst nt' an armed campi and who 
could have liitle delight but in troojis and wars. 

tie was dreaming himself, and setting his interpreter to 
catechi»ic us about commerce and money. We had ali'eady 
heard of the greediness of his liighncss, of great calfei-s fill- 
ed with gold and silver, and ve had known the rase of Ihe 
rich Logotheti of Livadia, taken from his bed, in the dead of 
the night, carried i>if to Joannina, and made to pay for Ids life 
ftnd his liberty thirty purses, each containing live hundred 
piastres. This man had committed no other crime tlian hav- 
ing the good fortune to collect a considerable property at Pa- 
tras, and the good sense to return t« his native (own to ren- 
der his family comfortable and inde|>endenL There never 
was a country in which money was so unfailing and method- 
ical an agent in the affairs of government, as Turkey. It 
may be put down as a universal principle, (hat neither vir- 
tue, talents, nor rank will be needed in the least. The office 
of capudnn pasha or high admiral, of grand vizier, minister 
of state, reis efTeiidi, of foreign affairs, the Greek patriarch, 
pashas of all the provinces, all these nflires arc given to the 
highest bidder. The pasha takes his firman, goes into hia 
pashalic, sends forth his soldiers and servaots in all direc- 
tions to smite, plunder, oppress, ravage, and when he has re- 
deemed Ihe price he jtaid lor that government, goes back to 
Constantinople to boy a better one. or retires into i country 
town to fill a numerous harem, it being a part of the jealous 
system of the Turks, that no pasha should ever reside at Con- 
stantinople. After all, Turkish pashas may be quite as good 
as Roman pro-pnetoi's and pro-consuls. 

z rreiis, modumque 
: miKrcre inoputn aocioruin. 
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All »w exceedingly emktuT»iise4 by tbc tlJ0toeM«betWM« 
lliii nboriginrB and A urriL-aii». Aftsr vmrious explwMtitiM 
t,mi illustration*. • ah !' uiil Ibn pashx, • I unbtrnUHd dw 
matter. ')')«■ AniemRim invnihtd ibcfounii-y. MHbitnrd tte 
nitlitrSt uml tti»ile Ibem till llie pwiiid. and fij^t in their ar- 
p)ii-it.' Tliia (Winfrrciicp laaiMl t«o lioDrs; it m-mvA bat ht 
increase our adanration of the grritl ^HKscity wid ncrtlvnt 
miMc or thiH (^('l«brai<-d pasha. B> hi» arde*- we Hrrvcoa* 
durtml tbtougli even ftart of llic palarc not appn](iriatid (o 
thr >«oaieii, 'I'he chief things tu be awn were abnul on* 
liuiidreil guns and |>iH(i)l9 hung in an entrvi kepi very dirtjf 
and all )uadrd ; n>iini'niu§ awurda with NCabbartIs uitirh oni»> 
iii(-nte'l> a mai-blc bath, one of vapour and two or rbrr« cotm- 
OMii onn«. four iMuniA with divarta. coiend «ilh a'llk aad 
rirhly cnibrnidci-ed with gold it nd silver; rrvrjr wlirre pt»- 
loU and daggcntr aU exreedtngly vaJuablo m In tlw mnmat- 
ing. which in sevei-al ua-4 of diamonda, and vxctcdin^y 
coiiran as to thr lorks and barrels ; four French j^asso, aii4 
six clocks, candelalirait, with oilier thing? oT little «h)mc« 
given to tinr pahha and put awa^ here as in a sort of >ti>r«> 
ruuin. At four o'clork ne wnit into thr rouK-jard to br«r 
the evening hv mn, played at that hour everr cla^ )n IIm- rapi- 
tal of every paahalic in honour of the sultan, I Tmtore (a 
say, that no sovereign prince of this day, on whatevpr.«fdeaf 
the ri|nati>f or of the cff/vn Ue may giivrm. Is lnrtwJ.«rd in an 
eijUal (fiiaiitity of iriglttfu) oi- lodicrous music. A few bndieii 
wind iii)^lr(nnrntj«. bi-okt-n krtlle druni!4, thrM little koja 
kneeling on the ground and heating a Ki>rt of riwked gnng 
as f»st AS tht'y could strike, and aix tall grate looklnftcftWis, 
wilh long ndU in then- liand<^, slnniting rertain wnr4« anotig 
(vhirb Alln apjiejired to make the chief figure. I do not Av 
ny that oi>e could not nee with wnronrern the effrniliit, wilh 
full and k)ng i-ohes, tall black cr|m, atrd those nrandar rafls 
pointing to the heavrns. as if they hail iicen ancient MOtb- 
ftaynti, uttering in a deep and unceasing voire strange snands 
of an unknon n language. The crowd sunk iluwu agrin vf- 
an their hams, and began in smoke and chatter with grtat 
spirit. Whereu|«in we heard a loud chonis procerding fnim 
the entrance of the court-yard, ^and in a moment u Urge ilis- 
nttlei'ly throng of barbarians rushed along, bfarlnf; in tke 
midst a stout tJirty looking man on linr«rbiU'k. The whole 
ramp itistantly leapt up from Nie ground, carried titeir liSBib 
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to (heir forefioulH. and HtmipfHl ttiHrhnds to the rartli. Thin 
vruft MuchUr nxniiig to llif itulace of thr vizier to tran-act 
the ftusinem nnitc ilay. Thv Inng train h of net oqiiiiiJrO'iH^ 
no\irig witli a regular stqif in Kiirojiraii paKTHiiiN, do nntrx- 
cKr tlie imapnaiion halt' *a inuih as llir cinfii^rd >in<l tiur- 
rying inultitiide that dtirmumlathchonwMf an i-antrrpi jirinrr* 
ftllBtruggliiigtiDipproach hiNxtirrupx. anrlalt|nr«<Hitifcr<>rwunl 
at the Hume time with a <]iiirk anil iniHiiltuituH ini)V4?mi>iit. It 
Ceanes ai once to bf a niechaiiHal hndy ; thrrr in neillirt' coin- 
nantl ot'uSiier nor brat oriirum ; un ()i« cuntnry cv<t; itrl- 
kiwi-r, aUanftoiied to the iinpulw^ of hia rcellngH, almwi. Iiit 
degree or ilevotiun and n-8|iert lo the chief, just as he in cnfccr 
to approai'h bin (lerion and prrHe«crin(? to follow hint in hid 
eoiiit)!'. Murlitat-, being lusiy nnd much infumbi'i-pil with 
clotlii's, hutl not eiiiin-ly rprovei-ed fixnn ihf harried nroprem 
he had ju>>t made. Hv was still bn-ni hinghaid, and lintl not yvt 
BUCi cedrd in hriiijcins hin [liiic into full Are, and till that hap- 
pens oni- maj look in vain r<ii'traiiquilli<> and prriu-m-i-of mind 
in a Turk. He inqtiii-ed with the utmnst cotiKeN}' at^er uur 
heallh, and if we were i|uite relreahed from the fatigues of 
9ur jonrnej'. Hes|iokp el' the (hase in Amcrtra, his great 
CoiidneHS tor it, nhal icinda of tohacco were to be fitund in 
Mircnuntry. Fnr his own part he smoked only Pentian to- 
harco. vei-jr strong and capable after a few puffa of intoxl- 
ea'ingfhoae not HrruHtotncd to it Be ofl'cred nne of us his 
own pipe, and liegged us to taste his lobacru. The serpent in 
tlifw pi|ies ia between three and four >anls long, and It is 
ni)t a small art In Hmokc tliem with tolerable sncresH. The 
approved way of smoking in Turkey in to suffer the mouth 
of the pi|ic to iTst upnn the li[H;, and with all posKible gravity 
and deliberation to blow oui from time lo time with the 
gentlest breath the rarest vapour, almost invisible, and quite 
scentless. Surh clouds as I have seen issue from pipes and 
cigars in other countries, wfluld almost cost a man his rhar- 
arter in Turkey. Miiriitar spoke of travelling; be said 
tkat be was truly grieved and mortified that circumslances 
bad not allowed him to visit the celebrated countries of the 
West; he mentioned several distinguished European niflcers 
with whom he had frcqiieutly had conversv, and applaiidril 
the curiosity wliich had led us to sojourn in these distant and 
unknown lands. He wished us with much grace all manner 
of happiness and success in our present undertaking, and said 
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Mi8<ioiiri Question. Bj Daniel Rajmoml. Baltimore, 1BI9. 

Lettf r lo the Secretary of the Treasury on the Commerce and 

Currency «f the United States. Bj Aristiiiea. New York, 1819. 

View of the policj of permitting Slaves in the States we*f of 
the Mississippi, being a letter to a member of Congress. Bj Jo- 
seph D. Learned. Baltimore, 1830. 

Speech of Je^se Blesdoe on the Resolutions proposed bj bin 
concerning Banks in the Senate of Kentucky. Lexington, 1819. 

Considerations against continuing the Great Canal, addressed 
to a member elect of the Legislature of New York. By Peter 
Ploughshare. Utica, N. Y. 1819. 

The Address of Epaminondas [Gideon Granger"! to the Citizens 
ot ^ew York. Albany, 1819. 

Memorial to the ^^ongress of the United States on the subject 
of restraining the increase of Slavery in New States to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, (iic 8vo, Boston, 1819 

Three Letters on the present calamitou« state of affurs, ad« 
dressed to J. M. Garnet, President of Fredericksbuig Agricnitoral 
Society. By Matthew Carey. 8vo, Philadelphia. 

Vindication of the measures of the President and his oommand* 
ing Generals in the commencement and termination of the Sem- 
inole war. fBy Judge Overton of Tennessee] 8vo. Washington. 

Eipose of Facts concerning recent transactions, relating to the 
Corps of Cadets of the United States Military Academy at West 
point. 8vo. Newbui^ N. Y. 

Defence before a General Court Martial at West Point Bj 
Thomas Ragland^ Cadet, with a Memorial to Congress. Newbei^g. 

Journals, Acts, and Proceedings, of the Convention which form* 
ed the Constitution of the United States; published under direc- 
tion of the President. Svo. Boston. 

Letter to James Monroe, Esq. President of the United States, 
on the state of the country ; with a plan for improving the condi- 
tion of Society. By John Mellish. 8vo. Philadel|.hia. 

Letter to Archibald M'lntyre, Esq. Comptroller of the state of 
New York. By Daniel D. Tompkins, Vice President New York. 

Archibald M'Intyre's Letter to Daniel D. Tompkins, lateGor- 
ernor of New York. Svo. Albany. ' 

Address to the President, Senate, and House of Representatives 
of the United States, on the mean^ of creating a National Paper 
by Loan Offices, &c By James Swan. 8vo. Boston. 

Pree Remarks on the Spirit of the Federal Constitution, the 
Practice of the Federal Government, and the Obligations of the 
Union, respecting the exclusion of Slavery from tne territories 
and new states. By a Philadelphian [R. Walsh, jrj 8vu. Philad. 

liCtters developiiiff the character and views of the Hartford 
Convention. By < One of the Convention.' 12mo. Waahingtiii. 
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Address to the Worcester Ai^ricultoral SodeCj. Bjr Levi Urn- 
coin, jun. 8vo, Worcester, 1819. 

Hural Magaziue aod Literary ETcning Fire Side. ToL L So.L 
Philadelphid, 1820. 

Address before the Western Societj of Middleaex Harfttai- 
men. &c. Bj Wilkes Alien. With the Bj U«a of the Sade^. 
8vo. Concord, Mass. 1819. 

Address to the AKricoltaral Societj of MwrjUmtL Bj the 
Hun. Virgil Maxcj. 8vo, Annapolis, 1830. 

Remarks on the present state of Acncoltaral SdeaeCt aod At 
general means of improTing the art of Hashaodrj io the ooastf 
of Hartford. Br Btnao A. Amirews. 8vo, Hafftfocil, I8l9 

Address to the Agricoltoral Societj of die countj of Oacida. 
Bj Alexander Coventrj. 8vo, Utica, 1S19. 

An Bxamination of eipediencj of estabtishing a Board of \^ 
ricnltare in the state of New York, pablished br the New ToA 
Corresponding Association for the promotioDof fotemal Inprove* 
ments. 8vo, New York, 1 8 1 9. 

The Massachunetts Aghcultaral Repos i tory and JomaL Ksu 
L Vol. 6. Boston, 1830. 

aarxovoMT. 

Oatline of a Course of Astrooonical Leetarea, wHk m Afpm^ 
dix, containing an explanatiofi of the aMst inp^rcaftt Htfwm rdb|» 
ing to Astronomj. Bj Joseph EmmerMi. f^^ B<lwi, 1>.19. 

BIOGEAPHT. 

Memoir of Hugh Williaaisoo, delivered at the ntmm^ af 4U 
New York Historical eocietj. Bj llarid Uossack^ M. U. ,Vv 
York, 1820. 

Biographj of Hon. Caleb Strong. Bjr Aldco BradlWd. iN», 
Boston, 18:^. 

Memoirs of Rer Robert Fiolej, with brief skHdM* W smw W 
his cotemporar^es, aod samcfMi aotca. Mj lU^^ Isav. V^ 
Brown, v^o New Bmnswick, N. i« 

The Life of \lexander Smith, CapCaia of the Islaivd ^ V^^j^m^. 
one of the motiiieers oo board ship fk^iirtv, mnWm bf ^mmm$t 
l£mo. Boston. 1819. 

Memoir of the late J'lho Marram j«b r-sad SM^^ tt^ ^/v»*r 
nor of the New York Hospital, 0'«Mtfa 14, lki% »j I uv^« 
Eddj. 8to, New Yorfct 11119. 
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Sermon on the Intennent of the Rer. Jesae Appleton. Bj B. 
TappHn, Hallo well. 

The Design of John*8 Baptism ; a Sermon by Nattaniel Howe. 
And over. ' 

Sermon delivered at the Ordination of E* Q. SewalL Bj Eira 
Ripley, D D. Cambridge. 

Sermon deH\ered at the dedication of the Church in Baacx 
street. Bj J. Sabme. Bo(»ton. 

Sermon at the Dedication in Dedham. By Daniel Dana, D.Bi. 
Dedham. 

Buiay to Vindicate the Cause of Truth. Bj Bath Laee^ Boatan. 

Examination of the Modern Doctrine of Futore Amiahmeot | 
with the Author's Life. By Salmon Dutton. ' Boatan. 

Sermon delivered at the Interment of Hon. Cakb Straog, lafta 
Gov. of Ma^isachusettf. Bj Joseph Lyman, D. D. Northampton. 

The New Birth ; a Lecture Sermon, lij Hozea Balloa. Boatoo, 

< God shall send them stong delusion.' Sermon bj H. Balloa* 
Boston. 

< The End of the World.' Sermon by H. Ballon. Boston. 
Sermon on Nathaniel TopliflT; with Notes and Familj Record. 

By Thaddeus M. Harris, D. D. Boston. 

Sermon at Provincetown, with a Narrative of flie Sloop Catte- 
rine and the remarkable preservation of the crew and paaaengers. 
By Nathaniel Stone. Boston. 

Letter to the Rev. Adoniram Jndson, Sen. relative to ' the 
Formal and Solemn Reprimand,' with a letter to the Third Charch 
in Plymouth, Mass. oil the subject of Baptism. By Adoniram 
JudsorifJun. Boston. 

Episcopal Mas;azine, vol, i. no. 1. Philadelphia. 

Washington Theological Repertory, vol. i. no. 6. Washington. 

Christian IViHciple, New Series, vol. ii« no. 1. Boston. 

Sermon delivered at the funeral of the Rev. James Winchell. 
By Thomas Baldwin, U D. Boston. 

Sermon delivered at the Ordination of Abner Moore. By P. 
Fish. Boston. 

Sermon before the Foreign Mission Society of Boston. By S. 
E. Dwight. Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Address of a Committee of the Citizens of Berkshire^ on the 
removal (»f Williams College. 

Uetoarks on a pamphlet published by a Committee of the Citi* 
zens of Berkshire^ on the removal of Williams College. 

The Sketch Book, Nos. 5 & 6. By Geo&ey Crajon, Gent 
New York. 

The Club Room» Nos. 1 & £. Boston. 
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The Microscope. EilitnJ by a Prateruitj' of GeDtlemea. Nos. 
1 and 2. New Haven. 

Strictures un Bi-ackeiini1«e'B Voyage to Smith \mprn-a; intro> 
ductory *» reinarkti on that important lerntory, tlie ReTiilutioD in 
Btrnim A>r«8 inii Chili. 

A OiscuurKe on (he Religion of the Indian Irihes of North 
America, ilpljverei! bffure ihe New y.ok Society, Dec. 20, IS-JO. 
Sj Samuel Karmer Jurvis, Ts cts. New York. 

Ch^!^lia^ spectator. By an Astociation of Gentlemen. New 

Brief Remarks on the ' Wife' of Washiagtoo Irving, 8vo, Hew 
Turk 

^ddiess at ihe Installation of OfBcera in Washington Lodge, 
GDei. .itllO. Bv John Howe, 8io. Boston. 

Procfs Verhar<il' the Ceremony of lii-itailation of President of 
the New York HiMnrical Society] U it will be performed Feb. 8, 
lB-?0. 8vn. New York- 

Addreiis l>eforp the Lee;)«Iature and other patrons of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Honpilal. By B. Sullivan. 8v<i BoaIod. 

Address d^livereil at the Fourth Anniversary of the Ms»sacha. 
BettH Peace Society. By John Galliaon. Svo. Caiiihridge. 

Brief Inquiry into the Origin ami Principles of Free-Masonry. 
By Simon Greenleaf. Bvo. gl.«5. Portland. 
' Giovanni fihogarru, a Venetian Tale. I£iiia, 3 vols. gZ. New 
York. 

'Ihe Night Watch, or Pirates' Den ; a Melo Drama in two actl. 
By a Oentleiiifln of Booton liion, I^^ cts. Boston. 

BBroHTS OF SOCIETIES) MlSStOHART, EDUCATION, CHAHITABLB, &e. 

FiibI Aiiuoal K< piM't ot the Kiloiutinu >uc'ely of the I'rebl.jte- 
rian Church iu the United titates, with the Constilutiuo of the 
Society. Svo Philadelphia. 

Keporl of the Directors of the Western Education Society of 
the stale ol New York. 8vo. Uti.a. 

Fourth Keportof the American Education Society. Bvo. An- 
dover. 

First Report of the Directors of the Auxiliary Education Soci- 
ety of the Young Men of Boston ftvn. Huston, 

Third Kepurt of the I'luateesnf the Female Missionary Society 
of Wewiein District 8vo Utica. 

Thiol Annual Kepurt of the Boston Society for tlie Moral and 
Religious lusiruction of the Poor. 8vo. Boston. 

Keport of the Si»lecl Co iimiltee of the Sm lely fur Propagating 
the GoHpel anioog the Indians Kud others iuNorth America. 8to. 
Cam bridge. 
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Report of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreiffn 
Missions; compiled from Documents la«d before the Board at toe 
Tenth Annual Meeting, with an \ppendiX) 8to. 

Third Annual Report of the American Societj for oolonizing; 
the Free People of Colour of the United States, with an Appea* 
dix. 8vo. Washington. 

AMBRIOAN EDITIOHS OF ENGLISH WOmCS. 

Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk First American from second 
Edinburgh edition. 8vo, gS. New York. 

English Hjnonjmes, explained in alphabetical order; with 
€0( ious illustrations and examples, drawn from the best writetv. 
Bj George Crabb. 8vo, S^. Boston. 

Ivanhoe. Bj the author of Waverljr, Rob Roj, Gnj Manner- 
ingy&c iSmo. g3. Philadelphia. 

Conversations on Natural Philo9ophj ; in which the elements 
of that science are fuWy explained and adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of jrouog pupils, with Plates. 12mo, S l|^0« New \ oik. 
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Trial of Strfi^kn and 
Colvin. &jc RatlaiicL 

HisfoHca) Skrtcnef rf tit? 
Jarisprotlerice. in cum iK viti 
mon law on the sut^eci ^ C* 
beoville. Uhw 

Addresft (Mivv««d ta ^ 
annoal oMetii^* defA. ielfc- 

Report of the prvoeecfn9 £i 
the Karl of Tvtkvt and tii^ ^vrti W^t-^-. _ ,« ^ 

sizes. hHd « Twt. T. < ^^^ M«nti«a. 

Report ol tr«e Tnai* i^ <'t«r»» b» fcei 
M'LeUan for Mnrber. Qunvc «rite 

Report at larce tiftiifcT^w «" OMr>«-: b- 
ID the ImliaB temtwrK* : viti- a «•■«■. v* 
Ian, indicteil as as aooeHM«7. !>« ^ rini e 
8to. Montreal. 






Inaugoral Addreas an tue AiHniiitiMe« aiiC ^ac^K^r. t __ 
lishing a Me*lical sowwl n tai; V einan. <»iMb. ^ ^^ 
Caldwell, M. D. Lesi^ii*. 

Addreas delivered at BairtP^er. K. IL 
Medical SodeCj, oo tikeu ina aiiv«4:fiir 
M D. Boston. 

Address and Anitaaaicai FraapodtM. Ik 
ConcortI, N. IL 

The State TrionTirafe ; a PvJrtica' Tait. 

Brevet Major Findar PaC \t/^ S^ 1i,U:. "" '^ — * 
The Hucktail Bai^s, liaaa. .'^'^ Vnft. 

ra*TJUA. 

Sketches of Travels io Se:i j. Ita t^ au^ f«aM«t «! 
Letters, addreawd to a friend iii ti* Cbil«0 •nsubt fe ji»L**^ ** ^ 

Travels through tiie W^^^urrxi (;'«vii*jr«, it, ti^ ** " 

incladiui; notices on th^ Nat«r») H MtwV. f 



ties* \i^coltnre, CoiDroerc<« af*^ M*fi'iiC»«:«ttt^ : ^^ *' *' 
the Wahash coaatnr, Mar MSttlkac. B« IHtfiH f *-_ * *'*' 
Auburn, N.Y. **<*•• .^ 
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Sermon defivered before u^ Hv»aH Ki^iMab^ ij-^^. ^ 
R. storrs. airo. Bo^tbfi ^^^^^: Ar 

Hermon dHiveml 6ef<Mre the 4««ericaju h^rt iif <^^., 
for Foreign 31iaaioDS. By Josenb L>a^, fi ij sL^g^ 
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Bank of tfte United Stateij taxed by 

Maryliind, and the question brougia 

before the Supreme Court oft' tht: 

United States, IIU. 

Barbary powtn, policy of the civiliz 

ed nations in respect to them, 169. 

Barin^f Alex'inder^ his opinion o 

the importance to England of the 

American trade, 360. 

BarrtncPy 19. 



Bamtel gives a list of thirty ways of BtUeau^ hia conduct on the acting of 



representing the same sound ic 
Frencli, 2»0. 

Barthelemxf, 1 21— collector of Phcni- 
cian coins, 227* 

Bt^ of Treachery, in Japan, why so 
called, 52 

Bayer, P. collector of Phenician 
coins, 227,228. 

Beaumarchtut, account of bis Mar- 
iage de Figaro, 315 — strange con 
duct of tue government relative to 
it, lb. 

Befferman, Dr. of Berlin, his inqui- 
ries on the subject of Phenician 
antiquities, 226--p.*oposes a tlie^ 
aurus Pliaenico-Punicus, 2^6, U2b 
-^titie of his programs, 228. 

Bentham^ Jeremy, his error with res- 
pect to the president of the United 
States, 344--his style of writing, 
364. 

Bernini f his style of sculpture, 372— 
botli painter and .^culpior, 385. 

Basel, a German astrontinitr, 270. 

Black Sea, Dearborn's memoir on ii«^ 
commerce and navigation reviewed, 
168 — account of the attempts made 
by Americans to open tlie trade 
thither, 170 — the question of tlic 



port reUti^ to 'the fever notieed, 
386— conseqiiences of ibcir opinion 
on the subject of contagion, 4JS— 
the board badly con^tiiuied, 415. 

Bod^t introduction to astronomy,i61 
— his aatronumical ephemeris, 268. 

Bodoni, celebrated puinter at Parma, 
6. 

Bohnenberger, a Cierman astronomer, 
268. 



the Brittanicu^ of Racine, 30U. 

Bmtrn, Stephen and Jess*-, report of 
iheir trial noticed, 4li^— circum* 
stances under which tbeir confes- 
sions were made, 422. 

Boston, the ewtablummt of the t/ie- 
atre there opposed, ^5— Utstory 
of the fever prevailing there Ust 
summer, 396—399. 

Bouterwek^9 history of belles lettra, 
its merits, 261. 

Bowditch^ Dr. of Salero has translated 
tlie M6caiiique Celeste of de la 
I'lace, .72. 

Bradley**, Dr. astronomical observa^ 
tioiis analyzed by Bessel, 270. 

BroughanCt, Mr. motion for the edu- 
cation committee m the Kngl'ish 
House of Commons. 103- 

Hurchareaty an academy in this city, 
134. 

Buckmimter, his sermons, 204 et seq. 
— account of his life, 214— charac- 
ter of his sermons, il6 

Bugati, librarian of the Ambrosian 
library a. Milan, 8 

Burchhardt, a traveller in Egypt, 233 
— .\8tronomer of this name, 270. 

Btwg, a German astronomer, 270. 



importance and practicability oilButtmann^t Greek g^mmar, 6— his 
tills trade discussed, 172, et seq ( authority on the pronunciation of 

the Greek, 277. 
Buxtorjian school of Hebrew criti- 
cism, l3. 

C. 
Culdvfeily Dr. his life of Gen. Greene 
reviewed, 183— sources and mate- 
rials of the work, 136—193. 
C<i/v«o of Turin, 14. 
Caniniua, an error of this writer rel- 
ative to the pronunciation of the 
modem Greek, 279. 



:omparison of the trade with 
Russia by the way of the Black Sea 
and the Baltic, 176— -imaginary 
danjrcrs of the Black Sea, 177 — 
duty of America to open the trade, 
ib.— two ways in which it might 
be carried on at Odessa,181— what 
nations enjoy it, ib. 

Blackstone^s Commentaries delivered 
as lectures, 129. 

Board of Health in Boston, their re- 



OMm^autentafltialifeuid work-., 
373, &■■ — onipured wi 
eicni iciiiptora, 373 — piitronised bv 
die l'<i|>c, J74— Ills iiUtory, ib ei 
t«<I— deicriptinn of itie iDOnumrni 
of ';leiiient XIV", 376 — hji art cl 
polislirit^ liii works, 377~)iii work! 
in telievii Lnfenor lo Tliorwalil 
sen's, 379— refuse* to Pc«lorc Ihi 
Elgin nmrbtes, 38^— merit of hti 
pie I urea, J8I. 

CdfAeWne II uf RusiU Ulempts nc' 
g»tiili<in» vtth J»pui, 34. 

Caihrtic e^urtA, 



bibticiil 



13. 



Catjtift, ibeir literature investigiteit 

b} de Houi, II. 
Ctatella, cue of ■ person so named, 

Cavattppi, > sculptur at Uome, 373. 
C/unu, Clmnu, at L^tu*, a CMnhv 

giniu'i writer, 217- 
Chanterti/, Prince, inlerpfetef of Alt 

PiLilia, 4j4— Ins hmorj.WS. 
ChurktU, llie effect on English III 

emlureof the lulc of his ag^, 'Jj. 
Chart'tt, AUin, inecdote uf him, 107. 
CjkifAam. lord. »tyle uf hiscloqiicncr, 

71— bik chiiri.cier of Uie Ejiglisi. 



Chea 



. JOB. 



,ey.|. 



Chitlf.lm, Or. his opini 

low frver, 3119. 
CAinewabips, twelve .mnuftlly adtni 

ted in Jiipin,34. 
Chaktitadf^on in Japan, 34. 
CftryMMem, style of hiaeloquence.2(l9 
Cieent, • case of murder recorded b}' 

hlln,431. 
Circamtlanlia! evidence, 419, et scq. 
Clap,Rev Thoma!i, president of Y,.l. 

collirg¥, wrote a book in deRince of 

its charter, 101 -character of pres. 

ident <!lap, ib. 
Claunci, lult-BDtage of iheir rtudy, 31. 
C«in>, Phenician, by wliom collected 

and publi*hed, 3S7. 
C<>(eni««,.\meriCiin, thr British poliry 

toward them, 351 el seq. — settle- 
ini-nt of the interior discoumgrd, 
353 — genei'al character and me^l^^ 
ol tlie colonies, iS4— diffii-ulti'- 
Bilrmuuiited by them,jJ7 — military 
J**w Series, .^'o. fl. 
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effort s, 3Ja — commercial obliga- 
liona i.f Great Britain to them, 359 
—disposition of England from the 
peace of I76j — American colonies 
prevented by the English govern, 
ment from abolishing slavery, i6S. 

Cernmerre, foreign, the miestion'of lay- 
ng restrictions on it for theencour- 
igrmcnt of manufactures, 316, &c. 

Con/f<»ion» admitted in evidence. 

ConnefnevI, her ichool fund, 113— iti 
effects on the state of the schools, 
116. 

Coiutanlinapte, its importance as a 
place of trade, 171 — multitude of 

Co-nUtvnnnal law, 83— review of the 
eaicc thai settle it. 107, et scq. 

Cotilagim, this subject discuaaed, 
JB6~a. finilion of the term, 390. 
.'•Wrorr, how nnderslood by the su- 
preme court, 9i. 

<:vay, Jiis edition of Heliodorug, 377 
— conir..dic'ed by Paalida, ib. 

tV/w, its citaHel, 430. 

(Jeritnlle regarded by the French, as 
ne model of the sublime, 293- hia 
Ctdhow received, 294— receives a 
pension trum the Cardinul Riche- 
lieu, 896— his epiuph on him, ib. 
— hiB remark on the Bajuzet of 
Racine, 300. 

Cari-traiiant, on the law of, RS. 

(.'gunfy faplt, their pernicious influ- 
ence on the priBonera' morals, 255 
— ^port of the grand jury of Suf. 
folk relative to ih.m, 356. 

Caaper commenced kn improved 
style of Knglish poetry, 27. 

C^Tininiii, Hebrew typography in thii 

iirran, recollections of him by Phil- 
lips, 62— his influence on American 
taste, ib.— character of his rlo- 
qutnce, 68 et «c((.— his printed 
spceclies not collected by himself, 
69 — his mode of preparation for n 
trial, ib. — comparison of Currun k 
Lord Brskine,78 — as a lau-ycr Cur- 
ran Wiis not distinguished, 82. 
Cydsnirt, Greek academy there, 134. 
U 



Danie, manuicript of, II. 
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Datizian school of Hebrew criticiimJ 



1 
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Dartmouih college case, report of, 83 

Davidojf commits depred&tiong in 
the Japanese Islands, 38. 

Dearborn, his memoirs on the trade 
of the Black sea reviewed, 168— 
meritH of tie work, 182. 

De^ of Algiers forces an American 
fiig^tt to take his presents to 

. Constantinople. 

Dighton rack in MassachusettSy the 
inscription on it haa beon fancied 
to be Pbenician, 227 

DUtUti^ on the lan^age of our Sav- 
iour, refu<ed by de Kossi, 5. 

JHonifniu, of Ulica, translates the 
Wdfk of Mago from Punic into 
Greek, 27 

Diophunet of Bithynia reduces this 
trauiilation to a compend, 227. 

Dobree^ 26 ^ 

Doddridge t Dr. %s\y% that two hundred 
sermons are enough to be written 
by an individual, 21 ). 

Downing College, Cambridge, in Eng. 
land, ^.he case of, 98. 

Drawbackt, pernicious effect of their 
abolition, 3S6. 

Dutch, High, nn such language, 122 
— Dutch ships, two annually ad- 
mitted in Japan, 34 

Duten*, collector of Phenician corns, 
227. 

E. 

Eaoter, great festival of the Greek 
church, 44(). 

Eavt Indiea, unfounded prejudice in 
America against the trade thither, 
33 >. 

Edinbursrh review, forty-six unaii 
thonzed words in one article, 364. 

Eichhovfi, 228— character gtven to hi-j 
iniroductit)n to * he Old Testament, 
by Bishop Marsh, 262. 

Elmiley, 26'2. 

Englind, causes of the unfriendly 
feeling in America toward her, 3.)') 
— English travellers dissatisfiei 
with all countries, 337 — source of 
the attacks on \incrica in th. 
English journ Js, 339 -hostile feel- 
ing toward America, 340— igno- 



rance on the subject of Amerieai 
national and state politics in Eng- 
land, 345— political and mercaritiie 
jealousy of America, 351 — liostthty 
of the reviews, 362 — Eng-land not 
the first nor second government 
that abolished slavery, 369. 

Englith language, comparative purity 
in America and England, 36i^ 
worse spoken ip the latter country 
by tlie un^ucated classes, 363— 
causes of its purity in America, 
ib — Tarious sources of corruption 
of the language in England cnume* 
rated, 365 etseq. 

English, their CreaCoienf of m Dutch 
ship, in the port of Mangassky, in 
Japan, 61— English authors on VVie- 
nician coins, 228— the English uji* 
acquainted with the German writ- 
ers, 360—262. 

Ertkine, lord, coapared as an orator 
with Curran, 7B. 

Etrutcan Antiqmitiee^ the opinion of 
the Italians upon them fa&ciful,331. 

Euetathiui, argument deduoed from 
him relative to the pronunciation 
of f , 287. 

F. 

Fearon, an English traveller in Amerw 
ica, an instance of falsehood io hm 
Work refuted, 342— he ia praised 
by the Edinburgh review uvi Void 
Grey, 344. 

Fellotoet, Sir James, opinion on conta- 
gion, 389— account of the fcvcr in 
Malaga, 392— in Gibraltar, 393. 

Fever, the malignant in the U. S. the 
last season, 386 et seq 

Field preachers, one cause of the 
effect they produce, 64. 

Fontenelle, an abusive epigrsa on 
Racine ascribed to him, 304 

ForcellinVs Latin lexicon, 14. 

Foscolo, his latin style, ib. 

Fo4ier^ Justice, on the admission of 
C'MifeHsions in evidence, 428. 

Franklin, how he formed his style, 29. 

French authors, on Phenicisn coins, 
22Qr-French trofcellert in Englaiid, 
423. 

G. 

Gaisferd, 262. 
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— Its cntKiiie 
neille, 295. 
Mar. Mr. Bntiik 
CoMtantiOople, bis 

rh, 170. 



am tbr C^ of Or 



the phnse, moturr coaatrj« iS 
JMiSmm. bis 

djiv't papcn m tbe Spcrfatar, 5^ 
JMe/um^, 231. 
•^^o, Turkish, st 9agSfd>, 

itation de»cri'^ 

en by him, 43k>. 
viFstM tie S0ldttma oo tbe M altcie 

*gu. ge, t^, 
jtfcerftABd; a Swedish colleclor of Pbe- 

n^udi ajitiquitiesy 737^ 2S8 
wl£06<isMi, siaTery why tolermted in, 

I5i 
JUbama^ rate of wtges id this coon 
try, 449— expenses of the pess»m 
450— the Albanians art constantly 
armed, 4M— prodncU oi AJbaaia, 
448. 
JUbrixxi^ Madame, her aeeount of ttac 




works of Canora noticed, ^7S— ApptlUmms iPpti^Sus^ kf w^mU im 



character of this wotk, S'jfi. 



^Alemberi^M opinion of the theatre, 
295. 

JilexanddTj the emperor, sends the 
chumberbin Resanoff to nej^iate 
with the Japanese, 36. 

Alexandrian school of criticiuD, 16. 

Jitexit^ a Rurilian interpreter in tlie 
senrice of the Bussiansy 41. 

Alfieri, his manner of writing his 
plays, 311. 

Ji/fred, hiH version of B<iethiiis, 12 i. 

Mi PashOf account of a risit to him. 
429— ct seq.— descr ptioD of his pa«- 
ace, 444-^)is curiosity and safe- 
ty, 445— revenues of himself and 



y 

family, 447— — nianufacturcs and 
commerce in his dfiminions, 4 48 
his wife, 457— his dagger, 458— hi. 
armory, 460. 
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A. 
Jngef^^ Michael, WM^^m^ P^^^fitw 

mm of 'he bflf«a«M <f^ t«ie lUvckiJ 
stock, \tU ^^^ ^'"^ 

the Ijtefiftiv* v# h» 
a|r«,«6. 
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^/c^el« on^rbenician coiiu, 2». \AriAu^ Mid^^^, «U M-</.*i* vf ^ 

to eaist ai fi*niMh«««^ 2;^ 

nia>, and friendly tv tl»4; k^,^,^^ 

prisoners, 55 
Atituif a Carthag^jsfi wriUr, tV7. 

H« 
Soc^, Lord, 16«-liis Mwum 'lrrs« 

num, 24 
iSr<M(f/i, has a univrrwHy, l.'>3. 
B*tm^ridg^^ commifdun, v<sit b^ f>/f« ' 

•tantinople, 169. 
Baljtnet if tratU, •huunUiy ttf lU 

common doctrine in rrsp*«i fo M, 

3 iO* 
Ha'um«r€^ an arcoutil of ll»« f«M» 

tfiere noticed, aikV^liivtvry iffllii. 

ftreri 405. 
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temj^ti of the Russians to open ne 
gotiations, ib. — ^answer of the Jap- 
sncae g^ivernment to the proposn 
sions of Laxman* the Kusalan en 
voy« 35— another attempt to neg^ 
Hate, 36— the Japanese questioned 
the Russian prisoners that wert- 
marched through the villages and 
wrote down the answers, 47 — use 
the \efi hand in preference to the 
right, 4S — supposed the RussidJi 
had changed their religion because 
thev had left off wearing queues, 4 
—their conditons of releasing Go- 
lownin and his companions, 57, ."^8 
— population of Japan, 60— t!.e 
Japanese hare two sorts of writin}-. , 
syllabic and alphabetical, 60, 61— 
are fond of reading, 61. 

Jeddo, capita] of the empire of Japan, 
36— its population, 60. 

Jejferton^ Mr. one of the commission- 
ers for the Virginia university, 116 

Jena^ its university, 132. 

Immanuel, R. his commentary valued 
at its weight in gold, 11 

J^cripttontt Phenician, where found 
and by whom collected, 337. 

Jotmnina^ capital of Albania, its pop- 
ulation, 446. 

Italy abounds in schotnrs. 13— they 
excel in the Latin, 14. 

Italian language, held by some to he 
an ancient vul;<iir dialect of the 

Latin, 278 Italian authors on 

Fhenician coins, 228. 

Iturup, a Japiinese island, 34, 38. 

Ivory, Mr. his method of computing 
the orbit of a comet coincides with 
that of Dr. Olbers, 260. 
K. 

Jienmcott'i collections of various 
readings, 8. 

Kentucky, circumstances of her erec> 
tion into a state, ] 53. 

Kimchi, his lexicon, 11. 

King, Hon. Rufus, his speeches on 
the Missouri question, 137 — his 
public services, 146. 

Kiosn and Kunaahir, Japanese Isles, 
34 -description of the town of Ku 
nashir, 40. 

Koran, a rare edition of, 11. 



Kru§en9ierBf a Russian officer, sent tm 
Japan, 36. 

Kumad(Uhtfy a Japanese interpreter, 
50— his singular mode of translat- 
ing, 51. 

KtarUian Islands, a part af the Japan- 
ese empire, 34. 
L. 

Language, planfe for learning them 
in a few weeks, 133. 

Lanxi on the Ktruscan language, ^t • 

LaHn language^ the pronunciation of 
it in England and America different 
from the continental, 273. 

Law taught at the Universities on the 
continent of Europe, l.'>3— the law 
faculty in the German universities 
is a GouK of Appeal, ih. — ^want of 
systematic education to the law in 
England and America, 139. 

Law, the civil, its importance, 130 — 
principle of it with regpard to con- 
fessions, 419. 

Laxmont a Russian officer, sent to 
Japan, 34. 

Leipzig, its university, 133. 

Leinacdw^ a Japanese, who had been 
six years in Russia, 5W. 

Undenau, a German astronome, 361, 
368. 369. 

Literature, its true object, 20— de- 
fects of the modem English litersf* 
ture, 21 — begun with Sir WiUiam 
Temple, ib.— the effects of the in- 
crease of the number of literary 
men, 21 — the style of the last 
twenty years superior to that of 
the Adisonian school, 37 — national 
literal ui*e, in what manner to be 
formed or directed, 28— the study 
of the ancient classical authors 
and of the earlier English classics 
recommended, 30 — literature has 
not been patronised by the Amer- 
ican government, 133. 

Idvy, his account of the dissensions 
of the Patricians and Plebians not 
impartial, 313. 

Lwit XIV, account of his literary 
patronage, 132— spirit of gallantry 
in his age, 298— his remark on Ra- 
cine's interference in politics, 304. 

Louisiana, treaty of cession of it to 
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B >tf BuHUi attempts ne 
g-ttiatxitoh vith Japan, 34. 
atkoHc dhpcAy not inattentiTe to 
bibiicJ cnticwiB, U. 

rlKir literature inTestigated 
rw de Boaai, It. 
Camnrflm, case of a person so nameil, 

Ctfo^u.^^ a ic«lptor at Uome, 372. 
Oios* Ciicias, or LMttat, a Carthu 

>, Prince^ utetpreter of Ali 

A — his bistorT» 443. 
II, the efiect on Bif^iUh lit 
of the taste of his age, 'i J. 
iUaiBy inecdote of him, 107. 
k»rfL stjte of hiseloqiiencr, 
cbaTiCter of the Ejigimli 
iinistrTy a6l. 
J08. 
C3U«A»/fl^ Dr. his opinion on the yi I 

low ferer, 389. 
CAmewe ships, twelve unnually admit. 

ted in Japan, 34. 
Ch^e^dade port in Japan, 34. 
Cftr^MsTMh style of ^1* eloquencr.toy 
Cieero, a case of murder recorded li) 

him, 421. 
dreumttantiai evidence, 4t9, et Nr(| 
Cto^ Rev Thomaa, preiideiit of Y"l< 
college, wrote a book in defence of 
its charter, 101 -character of prrt 
ident Clap, ib. 
Ciiutiet, advanUge of their study, .11 
CofiM, Phenician, by wliom colU'Ctrd 

and published, 227* 
Coloniet, \mtriciin, the British \whi'y 
toward them, 351 et seq.— M*ttt« 
mentof the interior discoiiPMiffflf 
353— genei'al character arul twrii 
of the coioniei, }54*diffl«'iilt|f 
surmounted by theni,J57— niilif sry 

Jiftw Series, t/Vb* d« 



efforts, SJ8— -eominercial obliga- 
tions of Great Britain to them, 359 
— disposition of Enf^land from the 
peace of I76J — American colonies 
prevented bv the English govern* 
ment from abolishing' slavery, 36& 

Commerce, foreign,the question of lay- 
ing restrictions on it for the encour- 
agement of manufactures, 316, &C 

Coa/e^ftsfitf admitted in evidence. 

Connecncui, her school fund, 115 — its 
effects on the state of the schools, 
116. 

ConttanHnople, its importance as a 
place of trade, 171 — multitude of 
dogH, 439. 

Conttiivtiotial law, 83— review of the 
canei. that settle it, 107, el »eq. 

Contajfton, this subject discussed, 
iB6>Ui^finition of the term, 390. 
•ntruct, how nnderatood \iy tlie su. 
premc court, 9i. 

i'triqf, Ins edition of UeU^^^^im^^, tT7 
-"ContrMclicfrd by I'saliiU, ib. 

tWfuy Its cita/Vl, 4 )0« 

Cwneil/r rfgurdrd by t\t^ 9^t»'tnU, ss 
lie nicNiei of th<^ inthlttttr, i^ri.- h*9 
Cid how rerrivrd, W4— f*f*4r»t*» * 
pension frtnn i\tr i;«rdfi»fif Itt^hsi^ 
lieu, 99(^hfS rpitsirfi *m hi9fi, th, 
—his rrmikrk on u$m H*^-/^^ fA 
KaeifM*, :UH), 

Cerf.ertttUna, im ll#« Uw **^* •* 

County frtioh, ^ii^tf p*'nn* *^f**< tifi*$ 
rnc<r #ifi %\%m pf»f0n^99^ h**^»^*, 7^; 

folk raiHiivf «i# iIh 9h, 7^ 
Cof¥fi0r ioff»MM<r»##d mfi ttt*ffp*f*^/i 

■lyl* <rf KfiKlfsb fftt^Uf, >/ 
iJromttnu, ll«-braw *flf*^^*$^*f »** *h»o 

City, II 

lips, ft'i hfs Utd**^*!**' *fh 4m*^^ ^, 

ISSf*, lb# t^Uofmt-U* »f9 U,» i.1,, 
l|iirfi«-<i| '/ft *-< #♦■'/ >"* ^ -***/> 
ftlir^*! lias *M#f ^/J|*M*^ •^ ^^'^,-^ t$^ 
fW h)s Mf^Ml/* ^/f \*P^ftm0^t*rtt If. . 
trisK »bf t'tttttUtt^t^f^t '^ ^ 'ff0 * h 
t^itti ¥i¥*^ ih^ff^ mm U » f * ^ »0 

II 
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(!ytiitttt0», «l^^»-k OS-nit ^^ »^/*/A li^ 
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Jittof r^^t tKe fever there latt timi- 
mer, 387 — unjustifiubie attempt to 
trace it to Boston, i03. 

AY'J^i a Chineae port, 34. 

JVT/AoR, one of the Japanese ialands, 
34 

Lord .Wr#A called Virginia an island, 
345. 

O. 

OdestOf principal port in the Black 
sea, 170— account of it, 175— well 
placed for trade, 176. 

0^*9, this state has not sabmitted to 
the deeisioii of the supreme court 
of the U. S. in the case of tlu* 
bank of the U. 8. Ill— slareiy ex- 
cluded by ordinance in the terr ■ 
tory northwest of the Ohio, 149. 

Olbertt Dr. his work on the computa 
tion of the orbit of a comet notic 
ed, 260— account of him, 263. 

<hmo^ a beautiful Japanese village, 
47. 

fhigmty his allegorical style, 209. 

jyOf'viUe, collector of Phenician in- 
scriptions and coins, 227, 228. 
P. 

Pimdect9, efiect of their compilatvm 
on the works of the older jurists, 8. 

Peiion, mount, a Gredc academy 
there, 134 

Peniterttiaty system of punisment, 
237— its merits, 238, 246— survey 
of the American penitentiaries, 
248. 

JPcter, St and Paul's haven in Kamt- 
schktka, 36. 

Pheniciana, their early intercourse! 
with Malta, 226— ^supposed re- 
mains of their language in that 
island, ib.— Phenician inscriptions 
deciphered by de Rossi, 6— rnume 
ration of places where they have 
been found, 227 — Phenician Ian 
guage of the Semitic stock, :j25. 

PHdia$, both sculptor and architect, 
334. 

Philadelphia, fever there last sum- 
mer, 387. 

Phillipt* recollection of Curran, 62— 
character of the work, 80. 

Phih Bibliu$, a Carwhagenian author, 
227. 



Pkinfori, the modern Greek for 
moon, thought to be of a icieot 
origm by Coray,277. 

Fimxxi discovers the planet Ceres, 
267 

Pickering 9 essay on Greek pronunci* 
tion, 274— on Americanism*, 364. 

Phil, governor of Siberia, negotiates 
witti the Japanese, 34. 

Place, de la, tlie celebrated Piench 
astrononier, account of him, 271* 

PhaneiM and Satellites, thirteen dis- 
covered smee 1781, : 7C>— twelve of 
them by Cermanit, ib. 

Plautu9y fragment of the punic Ian- 
gtiage in one of his plays, 227. 

Pope^ a g^reat poet, 22. 

Pope Pitu VIlC ^^ republican hom- 
ily translated by Gr^goire, 283. 

Porson, 1*61. 

Pougvevilie, his chartcter as a travel- 
ler, 449. 

Printing, the art of, its effect on the 
literary profmsion, 26-^printing 
presses jiot allowed m the Amer- 
ican colonies by the British, 35t. 

Priton, th' State's, in MAS&achasetta, 
24i— annual account of it (or 1819 
suspeeted of etror, 251. 

Prttclamation of the president of the 
U. S. declared illegiil and void by 
the supreme ooort of the U. S. 
112. 

Prcfewtional sehoolt wanted in Aoier- 
ic'A, 121, &c. 

Pmsfian Unsvenitie*^ 152. 

Ptatida thinks the modem Greek the 
remains of an ancient aeolo-doric 
dialect, 277— account of (his per- 
son, 445 

/'ci//^'/e/99iieiice,204— obstacles to it, 
205 et «eq. — French style compare 
ed with the English, 209— difficul- 
ties of a preacher's pnifession in 
America, 211 — advantages, ^13. 

Pumtkmenty in what it should con* 
sist, 235--this subject more care- 
fully considered in the course of 
the last century, 236— laws for the 
punishment ot crime in England 
do not aim at the reformntion of 

the offender, 239 punishment 

sometimct uiunroid^le, 387-— • 



dT AitroMBiy av fee* -vdudftt «• 

Gottingen, 264^ bib Thmriti t. ' Uiaom • tnrt«- > 
ticed, lb ct wri). la ptdity oi' lii?Kr'cc/-pr«BfcBt#u*«»T . - 
ealeuiutioDB, 96H. 
Geddtt^ Dr. a distinguuilied Catholic; 

entie. 13* 
Oe9frmtf, bis Coars de litterature' 
dnmatique perit-wed, f*H— a' 
ewint of the uathor, ib- — preju 

dice in fkrour of the ag« of l^u. 

XIV, 292 — bii opinion on the m 

trodaciion of lort in the dr..mii, 

t97— his indirnation at the fate <•;' 

the PMdit: of Racine, 301 -hn re 

marks on thr fnnme^ Sarantes ot 

Moli^re, 906— his hostility to Vol- 
taire, 30 !*— commendation of hii 

letters and account of the mamw-r 

in which he wrote his plays, 909, 

310—^1^ praise of Cesar, 313. 
Oerman Utr^vofe, its fancied resem 

bianco to the Maltese, 239— neces- 

lary to an astronomer, *i68— works 

of the German astronomers little 

known in Cnj^Und. 361. 
Oermang, remarkable for the eiieour- 

agpement of letters, 133. 
Ge9efdu»t profeswir vt Hulle, his work 

on ' he Maltcf lanipiage r« ▼iewe<l, 

225— analysis of it, i30et neq. 
€€99mr has not siipersei*ed Forcelli 






ni, 14,928. 



G^larmmn^ his adTentnre^ in Japan, >3 
—sent to surrey the Rurilian %w\ 
Shantar islands, 38 manner of 
conrersing with the Japanese by 
lignsy 41- surprised and made pris- 
oner by the Japanese, 44— sent to 
Chokodade, 4€h-ezamined by tlu 
goremor, 48— sent to the city of 
Ifatiimai, 49— escapes to the moun- 
tains but is retaken, 55— Anally 
feletfed by the Japanese, 59. 

Qts erai iie-^r, wliat it is in the theon 
of the Amencan constitution, 104 

Oreeee^ modem, patronises leaminf|r 
134— -wtiether its lang^a^ be 
mach v^ormpted, 277. 

Greek imerchantt, their adrantages in 
carry mfi^ on the trade of the Hlack 
tea, 174— house of a Greek mer- 
ch^m a« Joannma described, 441. 



TyrominciaiiOFi- v* y»^ \»-^^ 

rnpC. til* l.r«Mi:^ mv t^ ^ . ^^ 

ail, S7 *— O'ji-r . m*. i*. ,,^ .^ 

Gr-^k prunmr-ir .«* vwa..... 

280-^arfnraien- tnfr •».%» 

script loiih, *^' j-TT^ f «.^ 

one .tai ymreiL, i^. 
H 
ifoit**. Lord, maxm 

rii?j«tt, delicti, f A 
Hamburg, diaseiisioii* 

:n the versHin of tii* l^/rK* 

3;5. 

Hamil^ Bey, a powerful lufw m -^ 

Moren, 453. 
fToxfis, the CarthagcBMr wiBjr'«- 

^nd author, 227 
AbPMWT, the kii^om of, hs mn^en^ 

ty^32. 

Haie, h\% opinion of the Gropk prc- 

nunciktion, 276. 
Htrbi-ev bible printed at CofivtJifftino- 

pie and in the Lerant, 10 
Hnnefciut records some case* of eon^ 

frnswriN, 496w 

ilet/emtiU dialect, 6^what the niod* 
ftn Greeks undersund by Hetlen- 

i«t c, lb 

fTfi^rbeiot, his hihliothique oricn. 
title, U. 

/frrmann, :61-<m the prfmnncatKin 
of G eek, 276. 

MerHhelf arc<iunt of him, t70 

//e»ie Ctutet ^^ §§9999 DurmHtidi h*v« 

universities, 1J^ 
ihmer, prospectun of a MH, tA H^. 

Iliad disco ertd at Milmfi, 4/^ 
Hooker, 19— his eerie* i,,!,,-, *| j^^|,t^ 



24. 

Myg, professor at Krif btip|(, s 'hhU, 
lie, 13. 

J 

Jahn, profemorat V'i«nfifl, fc#>»l^/;^ 
critis, 13. 

JafHin little kmiwi..3 J *.,M.. ,,..,,^ 
intcrcoiirvr wuli «),«. |^„«|, ^ 



QnHs & Loan Ungnagei more per- geo|:raphi««| {U9t^r\p*,sH,, ^ 
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139— «boltti<m of the slaTe-trt^ 
140 — ^slavery unjustifiable by the 
law of nature, 143 — but this law 
has exceptions, 143^— fatal influ- 
ence on society, 144 — laws fbr its 
discouragement, 145, &c — consti 
tutional argument relative to its 
prohibition, 153 — ^ratio of repre- 
sentation in Congress, 159— com 
parative merits of Englund and A- 
merica in reference to it, 368. 
Smithy Adam, his d« ctrine relatire to 
the encouragement of particular 
branches of industry, 317— excep 



tions to this doctrme, 318 — chief trine of it refuted by de Rossi, 4 



error in it, dftO 
Smifmat a Greek academy there, 134 

—commercial importance of this 

place, 173. 
iSonctno,edition of the Hebrew Scrip 

tures here not the first, 10. 
Spanuh scholats distinguished in the 

department of Phenician coins, 238 
Spanuh proTinces in South America, 

their wretched state, 157. 
_^— the ancient Roman, 

state of the Latin language in them, 

383. 
Specie, in what way raluable in trade 

332. 
Stairl, Madame de, her work on Ger- 

many displeases both Germans ^ 

French, and why, 338 
Stewart, Dugald, qualities of his 



etseq. 
TeTtnettee, slavery admitted in, wh/, 

153. 
Theodotiiu, a Saracenic distich by 

him, illustrated by de Rossi, 6. 
Theohgy, to be studied with academ- 
ical metiiod, lol. 
ThvrwaUUen^ a Danish sculptor of 

great merit at Rome, 37S— excel* 

lence of his relicTos, 379. 
TihertM, the Jewish grammarians at, 

8 
Tittotwn, his reputation, 309. 
Trinity t Jewish objection to the doc- 



stvle, 66. 
Story^ Mr. Justice, his opinion in the Univertnty, differently understood on 



TrippeU a sculptor at Rome, 373. 

TrumbuW% character of President 
Clap, 101. 

TBhihntan, a Japanese island, 34. 

Twrknh gvoemment, a mission \o\t 
from America proposed, 170, 171 
-—Turkish trade with Russia, 172 
— ^Turkish physicians, 457— ablu- 
tions describe<i, 433<— custom of 
sitting hi the open air, 436— splen- 
did costume, 440. 
U. 

Unity, poetical, in what it coosiats, 
16. 

United States, never encouraged the 
extention of slavery till the de- 
cision of the Missouri question, 
153 — same topic, 371. 

Univerntiea, German, an enumera- 
tion of some of them, 133. 



Dartmoutli College case, 8y — his 
charge on piracy and tfte slave 
trade, 137. 

Si/ro heocapiarian bible, specimen of 
it published by de Rossi, 7. 
T. 

Taganrog, port in the sea of Azof. 
171. 

Tokntai Kacld, a Japanese captured 
by Rikord,. and carried by him to 
Russia, 53— —description of his 
mistress, 54. 

Taylor y Jeremy, his discnurses re- 
printed in America, 19. 

Temple^ Sir W. on the Netherlands, 
21. 



the continent of Europe from what 
it is in England and America, 125. 

Uranut seen as a fixed star ten times, 
271 

Utrecht^ tmiversity of, 132. 

V. 

Valchesti, an Alban an village, 437. 

Vullancty*a essay on the Irish Ian. 
guage, 234. 

Veli, pasha of Thessaly, his revenue, 
447 has attempted to get pos- 
session of the g^lf of Volo, 448. 

Victor, king of Sardinia, requires the 
theological candidates to study 
Hebrew, 3. 

Villeie, governor of Louisiana, pro* 



Ten Br other 9, the ship, her case, 397 nounces the yellow fever to be con - 
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Ug^ous, 408. 

Virginia has a large literary fund, 115 
— how appropriated, ib^proceed- 
ings of the commissioners for tlie 
appropriation, 116. 

Virginia university, report relatire to 
it, 115, &c. — where placed, 116~ 

. plan of the buildings, 117 — plan ot 
study, 118, &c. — has no professor- 
ship of Divinity, and why, 130. 

VtBconti, 14— memoir on the Elgin 
marbles, 384* 

VoUaire, his character as an author. 
308 his manner of writing his 
plays described by Geoffroy, 310 — 
his Zaire the most popular of his 
plays, 311— dedicates his Mihotnel 
to Pope Benedict XIY, 312. 
W. 

fVaUacfday language spoken there, 
234. 

WaUh, his appeal from the judgment 
of Great Britain reviewed, 334^ 
objections to his work answered, 
341 does hot confine himself to 
recrimination, 349— analysis of his 
work and extracts, 351 et seq. — 
his style, 371. 

Jfathington^ statue of him by Canova, 
372— objections to it, 385 — his 
statue by Chantry, 385— costume , 
386. 

Jfealth of a nation^ in what it con 
sists, 317. 

JVebfier, Mr. his argument in the 
Dartmouth college case, 91. 



fVebtter^ Noah, his fanciful orthognu 
phy, 282. 

JVheaton't Reports noticed, 83. 

fVheelock^ Dr.president of Dartmouth 
college, 86. 

Whiter, his fanciful etymological 
s>stem, 231 

fViimot^ Chief Justice, notes of opin- 
ions and judgments delivered by 
him, 98. 

fVitchcraft, cases of in New En^^land^ 
354— not so late as in England, 356 
— persons accused often confessed 
themselves guilty, 424. 

Wolf, his bibliotheca Hebraea, 10 —— 
Wolf, the editor of Homer, his no- 
tions on the Greek pronunciation^ 
275. 

X. 

Xylograptdc work described by de 
Rossi, 12. 

Y. 

Yale college, attempt on its charter 
1763, 83, 100. 

FeUoTo fever, maintained to be differ- 
ent from the bilious remittent by 
some authors, 38 9 may be pro* 
duced by domestic causes, 409— 
why thought to be imported, 409, 
410. 

Z. 

Zach, Baron Yon, his Monthly Cor- 
respondence, a valuable German 
astronomical work, 26. 

Zoega, 228. 
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tS»-4MMM of the tlamlnid^ etteq. 

W tlwuf vniiiitlftabte by the TVimetate, tlivery •dmiited in, wlif, 
Iwr «riMt»rcv l«t-biii this Uw 15ft. 

W (OMfftiovMi H3 ' hUl fldlu- 7!tof rfNtfiM^ a Swacenic distil bj 
«li Mcie^» 144— Uwa Ibr iU him, illustrated by de Rotau 6. 

U liS» 9te — eoiittU 71bct%y, to be studied with iridni 
I Klatife to its icA method, 131. 
1st— MiM of repre» TIsfnMsf , a Duiiah acolptor of 

CRat flserit at Rone. TH iml 
Koceof hia trliema, 379L 
T^rrf- . ^' r— iiTi jti— it i— at. 
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-asT-OUS, 408. JF'**i»t»r. :>vi«. . « -.^^ - 

jr rr' tia has a Urge litenry fuml, I i >» .uy , j|» "" 

-I-io-v appropriatrd, jt»— {^#r/'i*il-,rw^. -t#->^ ■ - .^ 
jnr> ot* the connniMumen fw ".irt.i".*,?^^ ^ r*vx-^ 
jppnipriaiion, 116. ., ..9^ .^ 

f.y^/ii^i university, report rt;i.*."»» .1 r.,.^ » ^r 
X 113, &c.— where plar^tt, l.r*^. . ,.^. ^ 
plan It" the buildings 117— '*t:«»i .» C.^w., — • .^ 
itudy, 118, &c,— -lianno ;.-'>*xr.' ■ , v»* ««* ;'— r,^.!^ 
4iiip"ot*Divinity, andwh;, I"^. ...a ^, ' 

Fiacamiit 14— memoir on '/a fu^^.m r r#;.#^ .■ :^... 

mau^ics, 384. .-.4»-«<.t - ,. , 

foUairef his diaracter u w. turtAr* . — ^ ,. ^ , ^^ 
30S- -hla manner of w?-.-.\ijf u.- !.^-..^ .. , 
piays deacribcd by UtfMf^} .. ", ;j>- »* , . ..... ^ ^ ^ 

his Zai rrllie mofel \^r/^*.MP >t' u.i i . . . , '. 
■;ilxs-»» ill— i\cdicai»r» •. -t iKirt#im^| r ^ ^^^ 
--0 Vopc Benedict. Xl\ , '..i. ^ 
W. 
u, language ipf.lw?. -.i.i.-t. _ ^ 
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his appeal fromtli/-. j v^tt^.n 

ot (treat Britain revurw*/:, \j^^ 

o'rjectious to his work v«\f 

S*l— does not rMixUtyt- 1. .ut^: «' . ••■... ^ .. ^ 

recrimination, 349—^14.'; c.i« v" . . 

work and eitracU, iJiV *..^ ^^ J ' 

his style, 371. -..-^ " ' 

TTw^injrion, statiie ofh;a. 0. '^mu^t^, . ^'"^ '^ ' 

57-2 — objections U^ .♦., Vo^ , .! ... " 

sutue by Chantry, )>,',^.m. .,^ , 
385. ^^ 

iists,317. -^ ' -' ........ 

Ififftfter, Mr. his *rjrvtu»r.s j ,. - - - 
Dartmouth Grille j^. 
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CONTENTS OF VOL. I. NO. II. 
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Art. Xn — V^nuch uher Uie Maltesische Sprache zur Bear- 
theiluit^ der ofulicli wiederhohlten Bi-haunlung, <\n3s sie 
eia Uebenesit der altpuni^chen sej, uod aU Bejtiag zur 
Anbischen Uialectulo<rie.— Essay upon the Maltese 
Jao^uuge ; br waj of oTBininatioD of the tiyputhesis, 
Utelj' revival], that it i» a relic of the ancient Punic lan- 
guage, and of cimtrihuHon to Arabic dialectolugj-. Br 
Williarn GeBeuius, Professor in the UrmnaBium of Hei- 
ligenstadl. S 

AtLT XIII. — Uhservations on penal Jurisprudence and the 
reCormaliun of criminals; with an appendix, containing 
the )it«9t reports uf the state prisons or penitentiaries of 
Philadelphia, New Vurk, and Massachusetts; and other 
documents. By William Ruscoe, Elsq. 9 

Art. XIV.^1. Atihandlung iilier die leichteste und beqnem- 
ste Methode die Buhne eines Cumeten aos eimeen Beo- 
bachtungen zu berechnen. Von Wilhelm Olbers, der 
ftfedicin Doctor, Mitgliede der kaiserlichen Akariemie der 
NalurfurKcber, und der Kiinigl. Societat zu OSttingen 

Currespondenten A iri-atise upon the most easy and 

convenient method of computing the path uf a comet, from 
several uhservatiuns. B; William Ulbers, M. D. 

S. Tbeoria molus corporum ciele^tium in sectionibus conicis 
aolem ambientium, auctore Carolo Friderico Uauss £ 

Aht XV —Remarks on the pronunciation of the Greek 
language ; occasioned b; a late essay on the same subject 
bj> John Pickering. A. A. .S. By N. F. Moore. 2 

Akt. XVI.-~Cours de litt^rature dramaiique ; ou Recueil, 
par urdre de mati^res, des feuilletuns de GeoBTroy ; pr6- 
ct<\t d'une notice historique sur sa vie. S' 

Art. XVII — Vildresses of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Proinution of National Industry. S 

Art. Will. — \u appeul from the judgments of Great Brit- 
min respecting the Utfited States uf America. Pari liist, 
containini; an historical outline of their oienta and wrongs 
as colonie!! ; and Htrtclurei« upon the calumnies of the 
Britiah writers. By fiobert Walshijr. 3 
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^, ' AuT, XIX>— 1. Noiiuft id eelebre Kvltore Cancnri, e sulle 
sue opere* Nel Giornile4BtKciciopeciico di Napoli, Aprile 

1807, A(i ^ccowt of tbe ^e^al«d sculptor Canovi, 

and of his works. Ih 'ihe Giornale fiSbildltfp^co of Naples 
for April 1807. 

S. Opere di scultora e di plastiea di Antonio Canova, des- 

cntte da Isabella Albrizzi, Nata Teotochi. ^The works 

io marble and plaster of Antonio Canova, described bj 
[the countessl isaliella Albrizzi. ' 37t 

Art. XX.— 1. llie late feter in Bblitofi. 

SL Case of the ship Ten B r o t he rt ; bein||| iStit ^port of a 
comrtiittflte of the jioard of Healthy nncmoioiisly accepted^ 
and pablisbed by order of the Boiid. 

d« A statement o{^eoccQri«fto#a^riiura.aiali^;naiiljellof^ , 
fever in the citj of N^lw York, In the sommer and «t- 
tumnal months of 1 8 19. 

4. CN>serTations on 'tiie epidenSe tff iVi9, as it prevuled is a 
part of the city of Baltimore. Bj David M. Reese, M.Jk 8BS 
' Art. XXL— Tnal of Stephen and Jesse Btiom, for the siuv 
der of Rossel Colvin, before an adjourned term of the 
Supreme Court of Vertoobt, begifti, tec. Oct. 26, A. D. 
1819 ; to which is sahjoined the particulars of the won- 
derful discoverj thereafter of the said Colvia's being 
alive, &c. 411 
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Visit to Joannina and AH Fasha. 429 



Quarterlj Lift of New Publications. 46S 
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